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Thk  "  Origines  Ecclesiastlcae"  of  the  learned  and  industrious  Bingham 
has  been  long  deemed  indispensable  to  every  Student  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  construction  and  platform  of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church.  At  the 
present  time,  especially,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  so  alily 
discusses  is  interesting,  not  only  to  the  Ministers,  but  to  every  Member  of 
the  Protestant  Church. 

Tlie  following  Testimonies,  selected  from  numerous  others  which  could 
be  acMuced,  will  serve  to  shew  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  generally  held 
by  all  parties  : — 

AuGUSTK,  in  his  Introduction  to //an'/^McA  derChristUchen  Archiiologie, 
p.  \\.  {Leipzig,  I  83*^1),  says,  The  English  clergyman,  Joseph  Bingham,  re- 
markable for  his  profound  learning,  and  his  spirit  of  unprejudiced  enquiry, 
was  the  first  that  published  a  complete  ArchfEology,  and  one  worthy  of  the 
name. 

"  Opus  ipsum  IVuighami  tarn  egregium  est,  ut.  merito  inter  libros,  quibus 
Antiquitates  Ecclesiasticce  universai  eaarrratic  sunt,  priuciijatnm  tene.it,  sive 
ad  rerum  copi;im  atqiie  apparatum  ;  sive  ad  earnm  explanationem  animum 
advertere  velimns.  Commendat  illud  se  accuratiori  ordine,  argumentis  solidis; 
sive  testimoniis,  qua)  ex  ipsis  fontibus  hiusta  ac  diligenter  adducta  sunt,  per- 
spicuitate  atque  aliis  virtutlbus.  Acq  lamvis  anctor,  iis  addictus,  qui  in 
Anglia  pro  e;jiscoporum  auctoritatc  pugiant,  ad  horum  sententias  vetcris 
ecclesice  instituta  trahat ;  animi  tamen  moderationem,  qnum  in  his  rclius  ver- 
satur,  ostendit  ac  si  qn«  corrigenda  sunt  facile  fieri  potest  eniendatio." 

W.vi,cmi  Bihlintheca  T/u  otogicd,  vol.  iii.  p.  ()7I. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  on  Christian  Burial,  says,  '*  This 
is    traced    by    Bingham    with    his    usual    erudition ,"   and    in    speaking    of 
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psalmody  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  "  of  this  Bingham  produces 
ahund.int  evidence.  "  And  again,  in  an  article  on  the  Architecture  of  Early 
Christian  Churches,  "  much  information  on  this  subject  is  collected  in  the 
'  Oric'ines  EcclesiasticE'  of  Bingham,  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to 
the  English  Clergy  and  to  the  l'J7glish  Nation,  and  whose  learning  is  to  be 
equalled  only  by  his  moderation  and  im])artiality." — Vols.  xxi.  xxvii.  xxxviii. 

*'  Let  Bingham  be  consulted  where  he  treats  of  such  matters  as  you  meet 
with,  that  have  any  difliculty  in  them." 

Dk.  VVaterland's  Advice  to  a  Young  Slwlcnt. 

"  Tliis  is  an  invaluable  Treasure  of  Christian  Antiquities,  and  deserves 
the  fir^t  place  in  works  of  this  kind  :  the  plan  and  the  execution  do  equal 
honour  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  Author.'' 

Orme  Bibliothcca  Biblica. 

"  A  vast  body  of  information  respecting  the  first  Christian  Churches, 
and  full  of  valuable  learning  on  the   Early  State  of  the  Church." 

BiCKERSTETH. 

••  The  Reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Bingham,  in  that  elaborate  work  of  his, 
Origines  Ecclesiasticoc,"  &c. — Wall  on  Infant  Baptism. 

It  is  also  recommended  to  be  studied  by  Bishops  Blomfield,  Van  Mildert, 
Toinline,  Randolph,  and  Coleridge  ;  by  Dr.  Burton,  and  in  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  publishing  at  Oxford, 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the  work,  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  an  analysis  of  the  Twenty-three  Books,  of  which  the  "  Antiquities''  is 
composed:  — 

1.  Of  Christiiinity  in  creneral;  the  Names  and  Orders  of  both  Clergy  and  Laity. 
II.  The  Laws  of  the  Tirst  Councils. 
TIT.  Of  the  Inferior  Clerical  Laws. 

IV.  Of  the  Election  and  Ordination  of  the  Clergy;  Qualification?,  &c. 
V.   Clerical  Pi'ivilecres,  Immunities,  and  Revenues. 
VI.  The  Laws  and  Rules  of  their  Lives,  Services,  Behaviour,  &c. 
VII.  Of  the  .\scetics. 
VIII.  Of  their  Councils,  Churches,  i:c. 
IX.  Of  the  Divisions  into  Provinces,  Dioceses,  and  Pui'ishos ;  with    the  Origin  of 
these  Divisions. 
X.  Of  the  Catechisms,  and  first  use  of  Creeds. 
XI.  On  the  Administration  of  Baptism. 
XII    On  Confirmation. 

XIII.  Of  Divine  Worship  in  the  Ancient  Congregations. 

XIV.  Of  the  Service  of  the  Cateclnnncns. 
XV.  Of  the  Communion  Service. 

XVI.  Of  the  Unity  and  Discipline  of  the  Church. 
XVII.  Of  the  Exercise  and  Discipline  amonj:  the  Clergy. 
XVIII.  Of  tiie  Penitential  Laws  and  Rules  for  doing  Public  Penance. 
XIX.  Of  Absolution. 
XX.  On  the  Festivals. 
XXI.  Oi:  the  Fasts. 
XXII.  On  the  Marriage  Rites. 
XXIII.   On  the  Funeral  Rites. 

With  Eour  Dissertations.  In  the  first  three,  those  things  only  briefly 
described  in  his  "  Antiquities"  are  more  fully  explained,  in  the  fourth,  l)e 
defends  the  English  Homilies,  Liturgy,  and  Canons,  from  domestic  adversaries, 
and  particularly  the  French  Reformers. 

To  this  Edition  is  subjoined,  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  in  full,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Authorities  to  which  Bingham  appeals,  in  lieu  of  merely 
the  References  as  given  in  former  Editions.  This  valuable  addition  will  save 
much  time  to  those  Scholars  who  possess  the  very  numerous  Works  referred 
to,  and  nuich  expense  and  trouble  to  those  who  have  not  access  to  extensiva 
Lihfflries. 
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WILLIAM  STRAKER  has  just  published  the  Second  Volume  of 

A     NEW    EDITION    OF 

COLLIER'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,    the  Controversial   Tracts  connected  with 
the  History,  Notes,  and  an  enlarged  Index. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  nine  volumes  octavo,  uniform  with  the 
new  edition  of  Bingham's  Works,  price  IO5  6d  each 
volume  to  Subscribers. 
The  Third  Volume  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  succeed- 
ing Volumes  monthly  till  completed. 


SUBSCRIBERS    ARE    MOST     RESPECTFULLY    REQUESTED    TO    FORWARD    THEIR 
NAMES    IMMEDIATELY,    EITHER    DIRECT    TO 

WILLIAM  STRAKER,  443,  WEST  STRAND, 

OR    THROUGH    THEIR    RESPECTITE    BOOKSELLERS. 


Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Historv  was  originally  published  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  between  the  jears  17(J8  and  1/14.  As  a  vast  treasury  of 
interesting  information  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  British  Church, 
it  stands  unrivalled.  It  has  been  extolled  by  divines  of  all  orders,  for  its 
immense  compass  of  investigation,  and  its  nice  minuteness  of  detail.  Like 
the  celebrated  work  of  Bingham,  this  elaborate  composition  of  Collier, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  grand  national  monument  of  ecclesiastical  learning, 
without  which,  no  episcopal  or  clerical  library  can  have  any  pretensions 
to  completeness.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  quaint  writer,  "  Bingham  and 
Collier  are  the  very  sun  and  moon  of  Ecclesiastical  erudition."  The  fact 
is,  however,  too  well  known  to  need  quotations  to  support  it  ;  our  best 
Church  historians  have  borrowed  largely  from  their  pages,  but  too  often 
without  acknowledging  the  extent  of  their  obhgations. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  of  late  years  made  for  Collier's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  old  folio  edition  has  become  extremely  scarce 
and  expensive.  The  publisher  therefore  determined  to  meet  the  frequent 
applications  made  to  him  for  the  work,  by  preparing  a  new  edition  worthy 
of  the  public  attention.  It  is  expected  that  the  second  volume  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  June,  1840,  and  each  subsequent  volume  in  each  suc- 
ceeding month  till  the  work  be  complete. 

Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  is  thus  criticized  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.  "As  the  scheme  of  this  work  was  in  itself  of  large  extent  it  re- 
quired a  great  knowledge  in  divinity,  history,  and  antiquity,  and  a  very 
assiduous  application  to  the  perusal  of  records  and  manuscripts  as  well 
as  a  vast  variety  of  ancient  and  modern  authors  ;  so  the  performance  itself 
demonstrates  very  great  care  to  have  been  taken,  in  all  these  respects. 
The  method  in  which  this  history  is  written  is  very  clear  and  exact,  his 
authorities  are  constantly  cited  by  the  author,  his  remarks  are  short  and 
pertinent,  and  with  respect  to  the  Dissertations  that  are  occasionally  in- 
serted, they  are  such  as  tend  to  illustrate  and  explain  those  perplexed 
points  of  which  they  treat,  and  contribute  thereby  to  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  narration.  The  style  is  very  uniform  and  grave,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  author  in  his  other  writings  has  shewn 
as  lively  a  fancy,  and  as  much  quickness  of  wit  as  any  writer  of  his  own 
time.  But  he  knew  this  would  be  improper  here,  and  therefore  it  is  with  great 
iudgment  avoided.  He  speaks  modestly  and  respectfully  of  most  of  the 
historians  who  went  befoiH?  him,  and  if  he  is  any  where  severe,  he  takes 


care  that  his  reason  shall  go  along  with  his  censure.  His  own  peculiar 
sentiments  with  respect  to  religion  and  government  may  in  some  places 
be  discerned,  but  taking  the  whole  together,  it  will  be  found  as  judicious, 
and  impartial  a  woi-k  as  the  world,  in  doing  justice  to  his  talents,  could 
have  expected  it." 

"  There  are  only  two  writers  of  the  genuine  history  of  our  church, 
who  deserve  the  name  of  historians,  Collier  the  Nonjuror,  and  Fuller  the 
Jester."      Bp.  IVarburtons  Directions  to  a  Student  hi  Theoloyy. 

The  work  has  been  likewise  warmly  recommended  by  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals of  our  own  times.  The  British  Magazine — The  British  Critic — 
The  Church  of  England  Quarterly,  the  Quarterly  Review,  &c.  have  justly 
extolled  its  merits. 
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Duke  William  having  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  ex-     wil- 
pedition,  was  importuned  to  take  the  title  of  king  ;  this  dis-  k.  of  Eng. 
tinction  of  style  being  most  agreeable  to  the  English.     He  ^       907^ 
accepted  the  motion,  and  accordingly  prepared  for  his  coro- 
nation, which  was  solemnized  at  Westminster  upon  Christ-  ^^  d.  1066. 
mas-day  following.      This    ceremony,    though   customarily  Malmsb.  de 
performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  the  king  foi.  57. 
was  not  crowned  by  Stigand,  but  by  Aldred,  archbishop  o£  /;l,lf.„g/' 
York.     And  here,  Brompton  informs  us  from  some  histo-  ^'o'^'wd  by 

,,.  1       •        1    CI    •  1  1  tirrhb/shop 

nans,  that  William  desired  otigand  to  set  the  crown  upon  sngand,and 
his  head,  and  that  this  prelate  refused  to  be  concerned  in  " '^" 
the  solemnity.     His  reason  was,  because  duke  William  had 
invaded  the  country,  and  seized  the  government  in  prejudice 
of  the  right  heir.     Others  affirm,  and  not  without  probabi- 
lity, that  William  refused  to  be  crowned  by  Stigand,  because 
this  prelate  lay  under  the  censures  and  suspension  of  the 
court  of  Rome.     For  the  pope  having   countenanced  king  [iiompton 
William  in  his  expedition,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  he  J,j!.','"""  P" 
would  not  be  forward  to  disgust  his  holiness;  and,  which  is  Maimsb.ib. 
most  likely,  the  king  might  gratify  his  own  resentment,  in 
declining  the  assistance  of  Stigand  at  the  coronation  solem- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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STI-      nity:  for  by  his  rugged  treatment  of  this  prelate  afterwards, 

Abp.  Can't.  ^^  seems  to  have  had  a  pique  against  him  for  appearing  too 

'       ■       '  much  an  Enghshman  ;   for  making  a  stand  against  him  for 

some  time,  and  declaring  for  Edgar  Atheling.     And  it  may 

be,  the  check  he  is  said  to  have  met  with  in  Kent  might  not 

sit  easy  upon  his  memory. 

The  king  is      Malmsbury  reports,  that  when  archbishop  Aldred  crowned 

takLllIr'  king  William,  he  took  an  oath  of  him,  that  he  should  govern 

oath  to  flic    his  subjects  with  justice  and  clemency,  and  treat  the  English 

English  at  ''  ,  ,.  .   1      1       -vT  1  1  11- 

his  corona-  upon  an  equal  loot  with  the  Normans  :  that  as  long  as  the  king 
Maimsb  de  "i^^agefl  hy  these  measures,  the  archbishop  treated  him 
Gest  Pon-  with  all  the  regard  due  to  the  royal  character,  but  when  he 

tif.  1.  3.  fol 

isi.  began  to  harass  the  subjects  with  insupportable  taxes,  Al- 

dred sent  some  of  his  agents  to  court  to  remonstrate  against 
the  grievance.  These  deputies,  not  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence without  difficulty,  were  dismissed  with  a  rugged  an- 
swer. Aldred,  receiving  no  satisfaction  at  court,  was  so 
hardy  as  to  bestow  some  ill  wishes  on  the  Conqueror  and  all 
his  family,  justifying  this  freedom  by  saying,  that  he  might 
reasonably  give  his  curse  to  those  who  had  misbehaved 
themselves  under  his  blessing.  These  passages  being  re- 
lated to  the  king,  he  was  advised  to  give  the  archbishop 
satisfaction,  and  ask  his  excuse.  The  king  condescended  to 
tliis  suggestion,  and  dispatched  some  gentlemen  to  York, 
but  before  they  came  thither  the  archbishop  was  dead.  It 
is  thought  his  sympathizing  with  the  calamities  of  the 
283.  country  made  an  ill  impression  upon  his  health,  and  short- 

ened his  days.  This  Aldred  built  the  abbey  church,  now  the 
cathedral  of  Glocester.    He  likewise  bought  several  estates, 
and  annexed  them  to  the  archbishoprick,  and  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  abbey  of  Beverley. 
He  governs       As  for  the  oath  above  mentioned,  if  it  was  taken  by  the 
arbitrarily,  conqucror  in  the  terms  related  by  Malmsbury,  it  is  plain 
this  prince  broke  through  it  in  a  little  time  :  for  when  he  found 
himself  well  settled,  he  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  governed 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.     He  threw  the  English  out  of  their 
privileges  and  estates,  and   gave  away  the  country  to  his 
Tiiorii.         Normans.     And  here  Thorne,  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine's, 
p.  1787?       Canterbury,  reports,  that  Egelsin,  the  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery,  perceiving   he    lay    under    the    king's    disfavour    for 
having  appeared  so  resolutely  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
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Kent.     Being  uneasy,  I  say,   under  this  thought,  he  was     wiL- 
willing  to  purchase  his  peace,  and  conveyed  away  several  of  k.  of  Eng. 
the  manors  of  his  monastery  to  the  Normans.     But  when  he  ttpt; — ' 

•111        yihhritEgcl- 

found  nothing  would  do,  and  that  the  king  was  miplacahle,  sin  quits  the 
he  was  resolved  to  provide  for  himself.     And  thus,  taking  ami  why. 
the  money  and  jewels  of  the  monastery  away  with  him,  set  p^°™: 
sail  for  Denmark,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  p.  1787. 

I  mention  this  passage  concerning  Egelsin,  because  it  is  a 
farther  confirmation  of  the  noble  stand  made  by  this  abbot 
and  archbishop  Stigand,  against  the  Normans,  in  Kent. 

To  return  to  king  William,  who  was  resolved  to  push  his 
success  to  the  utmost,  and  make  good  the  title  of  Conqueror 
in  all  parts  of  his  administration.     Eadmer  and  others  in-  The  king 
form  us,   that  he  displaced   the  English   from  all  posts  oi  uponthe  n- 
government,  both  in  Church  and  state  :  that  the  bishopricks  ^^rtiesofthe 

°  .  .  .        /  Church. 

and  abbacies,  the  earldoms  and  baronies,  were  distributed 
among  his  Normans.  Eadmer  proceeds  to  some  particulars 
of  his  oppression  of  the  Church,  and  his  encroachment  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  tells  us,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  any  of  his  subjects  to  own  the  pope  without  his  leave, 
or  receive  any  letters  from  his  holiness,  unless  first  shewn  to 
himself.  About  this  time  there  were  great  contests  at  Rome 
concerning  St.  Peter's  successor,  double  elections  made,  and 
one  pope  set  up  against  another.  Now,  it  seems  king  Wil-  Eadmer 
Ham  made  it  part  of  his  prerogative  to  determine  the  case j  \^^p  q^' 
for  his  subjects,  and  prescribe  to  them  which  of  the  pre- 
tenders to  St.  Peter's  chair  they  were  to  own.  This  seems 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  ;  and  not  that  the 
English  were  barred  from  paying  any  submission  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  without  leave  from  the  king.  Eadmer  goes  on, 
and  acquaints  us,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  pass  any  synodical  constitutions,  without 
taking  his  directions  and  measures  from  the  court ;  neither 
would  he  allow  any  bishops  to  excommunicate  or  inflict  any 
ecclesiastical  censure  upon  his  barons  or  officers  of  state,  for 
incest,  adultery,  or  any  other  scandalous  crime,  without  a 
warrant  from  himself.  This  last,  especially,  looks  like  wrest- 
ing the  keys  out  of  the  hands  of  those  our  Saviour  intrusted 
them  with,  seizing  the  apostolical  charter,  and  dissolving  the 
Church  into  the  state.  Such  a  strain  of  the  regale,  if  justi- 
fiable, would  make  the  Christian  religion  precarious,  and  lie 

b2 
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STI-      at  the  mercy  of  the  civil  magistrate.     To  quahfy  the  matter, 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^»  ^^^^  ^^^S  required  his  being  pre-acquainted  with 
""^ — -^ 'these  censures  before  they  passed,   that  by  this  informa- 
tion he  might  avoid  the  company  of  any  excommunicated 
Diceto  ad     person. 

Ann.  11G3.         -,~.        ^^t.ii.  i  •        i  i  . 

Kmg  \\  ilham  was  no  less  a  conqueror  m  the  state  than  m 
^  great  ai-  the  Churcli ;  as  appears  by  his  introducing  new  customs,  and 
the  English  altenng  the  race  oi  the  constitution,  lo  give  some  tew  m- 
Tnnstiui-'"^  stances :  Ingulphus,  who  lived  at  the  Conqueror's  court,  ob- 
tious.  serves  an  alteration  in  the  forms  of  deeds  and  legal  convey- 

ances ;  that  the  Saxon-English  used  to  have  their  evidences 
attested  with  the  subscription  of  witnesses,  evei'y  witness 
setting  the  figure  of  a  golden  cross,  or  some  other  religious 
emblem,  to  his  name.  The  Normans  disliked  this  manner, 
and  sealed  their  charters,  as  they  called  them,  with  wax, 
taking  in  three  or  four  witnesses  at  the  signing.  In  the 
times  prior  to  the  Conquest,  as  this  historian  goes  on,  estates 
were  frequently  passed  away  only  by  parole,  without  any- 
thing in  writing.  Instead  of  this,  the  granter  used  to  deliver 
a  sword,  a  head-piece,  a  horn,  or  a  cup,  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  title  was  transferred ;  and  a  great  many  tenements 
were  conveyed  with  the  delivery  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  horse- 
comb,  a  bow,  or  an  arrow.  This  custom,  it  seems,  held 
through  some  part  of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  but  was  after- 
wards laid  aside  :  and  at  the  latter  end  of  this  prince's  reign, 
the  Normans  had  such  an  aversion  to  the  natives,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  them  in  any  post  of  profit  or  honour :  that 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  enough  to  make  him  mis- 
carry in  any  competition  :  that  foreigners,  of  what  country 
soever,  though  never  so  meanly  qualified,  were  preferred 
before  them.  In  short,  they  despised  the  English  to  that 
degree  that  they  scorned  the  use  of  their  language :  for  the 
purpose,  the  pleadings  were  made  and  the  laws  drawn  up 
in  French ;  and  boys  at  school  learned  French  instead  of 
inguiph.  English.  If  the  reader  desires  to  see  more  upon  this  argu- 
'^  ■  "^^  ■  ment,  he  may  consult  the  learned  Dr.  Brady's  Preface  to  the 
Norman  History ;  in  which  he  overthrows  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  some  others  of  the  long  robe,  and 
evidently  proves,  from  the  alteration  of  the  forms  of  law,  the 
tenures,  the  names  of  the  great  proprietors  in  Doom's-Day 
2o9.  Book,  &;c.  that  king  William  made  himself  master  of  the  old 


Nor- 
Con- 
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English  liberties,    and   conquered   both   the   country    and    ^YJh'r 

°   .        .  ^  LIAM  I. 

constitution.  K.  of  Eng. 

Before  this  great  revolution,  the  English  were  strangely  '^^fZJi^. 
degenerated  from  the  probity  of  their  ancestors:  when  they  thnnfman- 
made  their  descent  from  Germany,  and  wrested  the  island  uw  Enginh 
from  the  Britons,  they  were  a  very  rugged  and  unpolished  "JJJ^l'-[ 
people.     But  Christianity  brought  them  off  from  the  barba-  quest. 
rity  of  their  customs,  and  made  them  much  quieter  neigh- 
bours than  formerly.     The  excess  of  their  inclinations  for 
fighting  abated,  and  religion  seemed  to  be  their  governing 
passion.     Thus  we  have  seen  several  of  their  princes  quit 
the  world  and  retire  to  a  cloister ;  and  many  of  those  that 
wore  their  purple,  and  continued  to  govern,  lived  very  regu- 
larly, and  spent  a  great  part  of  their  exchequer  upon  the 
Church  and  the  poor.     And  piety  being  thus  encouraged  at 
court,  the  great  men  followed  the  example :  people  generally 
lived  up  to  their  belief,  and  the  kingdom  was  remarkable  for 
morals   and  good  management.      But  now,  as  Malmsbury 
complains,  vice  and  idleness  had  broke  in  upon  the  country,  Malmsb. 
and  learning  and  religion  was  little  minded.     There   was  i^Jn^p^in' 
very  little  scholarship  even  among  the  clergy :  if  they  could  fol.  57. 
read  the  Church-service  they  thought  themselves  qualified 
for  their  function,  and  seldom  carried  their  education  much 
higher:  if  any  of  this  order   understood  grammar,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledge.  From  this  character 
of  the  slender  abilities  of  the  clergy,  it  seems  probable  the 
Church-service  was  in  English  :  for  had   it  been  in   Latin, 
how  should  the  generality  of  the  clergy  have  been  qualified 
to  officiate,  since  the  understanding  a  little  grammar  was 
counted  so  extraordinary  an  attainment  ? 

Malmsbury  goes  on  to  the  monks,  complains  of  their  de- 
clining the  austerities  of  their  rule,  and  that  they  were  too 
expensive  in  their  eating  and  habit.  As  to  the  rich  laity,  he 
describes  them  quite  abandoned  to  luxury  and  debauching : 
they  thought  it  too  much  to  submit  to  the  old  customs  of  de- 
votion, and  go  to  church  at  morning  prayer  :  instead  of  this, 
they  procured  some  over-officious  priest  to  say  matins  in 
their  bedchamber  before  they  were  up.  As  for  the  poor, 
they  were  generally  made  a  prey  to  the  wealthy,  who  often- 
times either  plundered  their  little  efix3Cts,  or  sold  them  for 
slaves  beyond  sea:  in  short,  justice,  temperance,  and  roli- 
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STI-  gion,  were  qualities  not  very  common  at  this  time  of  day. 
Abp.  Can't.  Though,  after  all,  the  historian  does  not  apply  this  satire  to 
'  '  the  whole  nation.     He  owns  there  were  many,  both  of  the 

clergy  and  laity,  very  conscientious  and  regular.     But  the 
infection  having  seized   the  majority,  drew  down  the  judg- 
ments   of  heaven,    and    involved    them   all    in   a   common 
Malmsb.  ib.  Calamity. 

The  kin"  I^i"g  William,  the  Lent  after  his  coronation,  set  sail  into 

carries        Normandy,  and  carried  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

archbishop  ,,,  ^^,  ,  -r-.i  ait  i 

siigaudinto  Agcluoth,  abbot  of  Glassenbury,  Edgar  Athehng,  and  se- 

ormanfij.   ^gj,j^|  others  of  the  principal  English  nobility,  along  with  him. 

He  was  apprehensive  that  these  great  men,  had  they  been 

left  behind,  might  have  caused  some  disturbance  in  his  ab- 

Florent.       scnce.     As  for  Stigand,  he  treated  him  with  great  ceremony 

635.  and  regard  ;  used  to  rise   to  him  when  he  came  into  the 

room,  and  ordered  the  clergy  and  religious  in  Normandy  to 

A.  1).  10()7.    compliment  this  prelate  upon  his  journey  with  a  procession. 

Thus  the  archbishop  had  his  character  acknowledged,  and 

was  very  honourably  treated.     However,  the  king  took  care 

Antiquit.      not  to  part  with  him. 

Stigand.  The  next  year  Harold  and  Canutus,  sons  of  Swane,  king 

of  Denmark,  embarked  with  two  hundred  sail,  landed  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  were  joined  by  Edgar  Atheling,  and 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland.  Aldred,  archbishop  of 
York,  was  so  afflicted  with  the  prospect  of  this  invasion,  that 
he  died  soon  after.  About  a  week  after  the  archbishop's 
death,  which  happened  in  September,  the  Normans,  who 
had  a  garrison  in  York,  expecting  a  siege  from  the  Danes, 
and  being  apprehensive  the  suburbs  might  be  serviceable  to 
the  enemy,  set  fire  to  them.  This  fire  proving  unmanage- 
able, drove  into  the  city,  and  laid  it  in  ashes.  And  here  the 
<^ra/«<rorA- cathedral  was  burnt,  and  all  their  books  and  charters  de- 
hurnt.  stroyed.      This   year  likewise  Bede's  monastery  at  Wear- 

chron.  p.     mouth  was  burnt  in  the  ravage  or  the  war.   And  now  Egelwin, 
stubsActus  bishop  of  Durham,    and    the  rest  of  the   nobihty  of  that 
Pontif.Ebo-  country,  being  afraid  of  king  William's  severity,  took  up  St. 
Cuthbert's  corpse,  and  retired  to  a  little  island,  called  Eland : 
and  here   Brompton   tells  us,  that  the  sea  opened  them  a 
passage,  and  that  they  were  protected  by  a  miracle,  some- 
Brompfon    what  resembling  that  wrought  by  Moses  at  the  Red   Sea. 
^"    '  ■         During  this  retreat  of  the   bishop,  which  continued  about 
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three  months,  the  cathedral  at  Durham  was  quite  deserted,     wil- 
and  no  clergyman  left  to  officiate.  K.  of  Eng. 

This  year  Marianus  Scotus,  who  had  been  nine  years  a  ^7~;^;;;7^ 
recluse  at  Fulda  in  Germany,  was  ordered  by  the  archbishop  Scotus;  ids 

„  ,  r  (■haracter. 

of  Mentz  to  remove  from  that  monastery  to   another  near  Brompton 
Mentz.     This  Marianus  Scotus  being  a  person  of  consider- 1'-  •"'''• 
able  learning,  I  shall  give  a  farther  account  of  him.    He  was 
born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1028;  but,  as  himself  reports, 
he  was  Scotus   Hiberniensis,  or  a  Scot  of  Irish  extraction.  ^^^^^^^^ 
About  thirty  years  of  age,  finding  his  country  embroiled  in  Anno  1028. 
war,   he  retired  into  Germany :  at  first  he  settled  at  St. 
Martin's  monastery  in  Cologne,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Fulda,   and  from  thence  to  Mentz.     Marianus  had   no 
unlikely    prospect    of    being    well    received    in    Germany, 
even  upon  the  score  of  his  country  :  for  Wilham,  brother  240. 

to  Achaius,  king  of  Scots,  who  served  in  the  field  under 
Charles  the  Great,  built  fifteen  monasteries  in  Germany, 
and  took  care  in  the  settlement  that  they  should  be  under 
the  government  of  Scotch  abbots.  Marianus  was  very 
remarkable  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  divided  his 
whole  time  in  a  manner  between  books  and  devotion.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  history  called  his  Chronicon,  which  begins 
with  the  world,  and  goes  on  to  the  year  1082:  and  to  con- 
clude with  him,  he  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1086.  The  monas- 

To  return  to  king  William,  who  proceeded  to  make  him-  J|"/)^/£f. 
self  still  more  a  Conqueror:  to  this  purpose  he  ordered  aWqueror. 
the  religious    houses  to  be   searched,    and    seized    all    the 
money,  without  making  any  distinction  between  what  was 
lodged  there  by  strangers,  and  that  which  belonged  to  the 
respective  houses.     Upon  the  Norman  invasion,  the  English, 
presuming  upon  the  privilege  of  monasteries,  had  carried  most  Hoveden 
of  their  best  effects  thither.     And  here  the  covetousness  of  2,5""'' " 
this  prince  carried  him  sometimes  into  sacrilege  :  for  it  seems  Matth.  Pa- 
the  communion  plate  was  plundered  in  several  places.  Major,  p.  7. 

About  this  time  he  changed  the  tenures  of  the  bishopricks,  a.  d.  lO'o. 
and  great  abbeys  which  held  baronies  :  these  lands,  which  o/thcVhurch 
were  formerly  disencumbered  from  all  burthens  and  pay-  "''"i'' 
ments  due  to  the  crown,  he  put  under  the  tenure  of  knight's- 
service,  and  had  them  all  entered  in  a  roll,  or  book  of  en- 
tries, for  that  purpose.     In  this  court-roll,  the  number  of 
soldiers  they  were  to  find  him  and  his  successors,  upon  any 
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STI-      insurrection,  invasion,  or  war,  were  all  set  down.     This  roll 
AbpSit.  of  ecclesiastical  servitude,  as  Matthew  Paris  calls  it,  was 

' -^ '  laid  up  in   the  Exchequer ;  and  a  great  many  churchmen, 

who  refused  to  submit  to  the  imposition,  were  banished  the 

Matth.Pa-  kingdom. 

ris.  Histor.       'pj^js  year,  in  the  Octaves  of  Easter,  there  was  a  great  sy- 
nod held  at   Winchester.      Here   Hermenfred,  bishop  of 
Upon  the ri-  Sitten,  or  Sion,  and  John  and  Peter,  cardinal  priests,  re- 
ver  Rhone,  pj-ggented  pope  Alexander  II.    In  this  synod,  Stigand,  arch- 
posed  in  a    bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  deprived,  for  the  reasons  already 
^yod.         mentioned.      His   brother   Egelmar,   bishop   of  the   East 
Angles,  had  likewise  the  same  sentence  passed  against  him ; 
several  abbots  were  also  dispossessed  of  their  governments. 
The  king  making  it  his  business  to  throw  the  English  out  of 
posts  of  honour  and  profit,  to  open  the  way  for  his  Normans, 
and  estabUsh  his  new  conquest.     Upon  this  view  several 
bishops  and  abbots  were  ejected  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
without  any  proof  that  they  had  either  offended  against 
Chui'ch  or  state. 

At  this  council,  where  most  of  the  rest  were  frighted  for 
fear  of  the  loss  of  their  dignities,  Wulstan,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, put  up  a  bold  claim  for  the  rights  of  his  see.  It 
seems,  when  Aldred,  the  late  archbishop  of  York,  was  trans- 
lated thither  from  Worcester,  he  kept  several  of  the  manors 
of  that  see  in  his  hands,  which,  upon  his  death,  were  seized 
by  the  king.  The  restitution  of  these  lands  was  demanded 
by  Wulstan,  who  pressed  the  king  and  council  to  do  him 
justice.  But  the  contest  lying  between  the  sees  of  York 
and  Worcester,  and  the  archbishoprick  of  York  being  vacant 
at  that  time,  the  decision  of  the  point  was  respited  till  the 
metropolitical  see  was  filled  up,  and  a  prelate  made  to  plead 
Iloveden      on  the  behalf  of  that  church. 

25a '^  •  «  •  This  metropolitical  see  being  filled  toward  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  Wulstan  revived  the  suit  at  the  council,  or  con- 
vention, of  Pedrede,  or  Petherton,  in  Somersetshire  ;  and 
here  had  justice  done  him,  and  had  his  church  perfectly  dis- 
encumbered from  the  encroachments  of  the  metropolitan  of 
York;  and  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  granted  by  the 
Florcnt.       Saxou  kings  confirmed  to  his  see. 

Airiwr'^       At  this  synod  Wulstan  was  charged  by  Lanfranc  with  in- 
sufficiency and  want  of  learning ;  and  being  required  to  de- 
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fend  himself  upon  this  head,  and  likewise  to  make  out  the 
privileges  of  his  see  against  the  pretensions  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  he  went  out  of  the  council  to  deliberate 
upon  his  answer,  and  prepare  himself.  And  perceiving  some 
of  his  monks  very  anxious  and  busy  about  the  cause  in  hand, 
instead  of  asking  their  assistance,  he  told  them,  the  nones, 
or  office  for  three  o'clock,  was  not  said,  and  therefore,  says 
he,  let  us  go  about  it  forthwith.  They  told  him  it  was 
much  more  seasonable  to  make  ready  for  his  defence,  and 
that  the  office  might  be  performed  at  leisure  afterwards :  for, 
say  they,  if  the  king  and  nobility  hear  us  singing  of  service 
now,  they  will  think  us  ridiculous.  Pray,  says  the  bishop, 
let  us  wait  upon  God  in  the  first  place,  and  let  the  cause 
stay  till  the  business  of  religion  is  over.  When  service  was 
done  he  returned  to  the  council,  but  without  giving  himself 
any  trouble  about  what  was  to  be  offisred.  His  friends  con- 
cluding him  unprepared,  grew  solicitous  about  the  event; 
but  Wulstan  desired  them  not  to  be  uneasy  upon  his  ac- 
count, for  he  was  well  assured  the  interest  of  St.  Dunstan's 
and  St.  Oswald's  prayers  woidd  bring  him  off.  Upon  this 
he  gave  a  monk  instructions  upon  the  case,  and  retained  him 
to  plead  for  him.  It  is  true  the  man  had  but  a  slender 
share  of  elocution,  but,  as  Malmsbury  observes,  he  understood 
French  tolerably  well,  and  that  qualified  him  for  the  employ- 
ment. And  thus  we  see  the  Conqueror  had  brought  his  own 
language  into  the  courts  of  justice  very  early.  As  for  Wul- 
stan, he  carried  every  point  of  the  cause  ;  and  he,  who  before 
was  thought  unfit  for  the  government  of  a  single  diocese, 
was  entreated  by  the  archbishop  of  York  to  visit  his  province, 
and  assist  him  in  the  administration.  Malmsb.  de 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Wulstan,  I  must  acquaint  the  titrl.  4.foi. 
reader   with    the    summons    he   received    from   the    pope's  ^*^*^' 
legates  to  appear  at  the  council  of  Winchester.     In  this  in- 
strument he  is  enjoined  to  bring  the  abbots  of  his  diocese         241. 
along  with  him.   I  mention  this  to  show,  that  in  this  affe  none  Sec  Records 

.  Nuinb,  V. 

but  bishops  and  abbots  were  I'eckoned  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish councils. 

The  Whitsuntide  after  this  council,  the  king  promoted 
Thomas,  canon  of  Baieux  in  Normandy,  to  the  archbishop- 
rick  of  York;  and  Walcclin,  his  chaplain,  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester.    The    court    being    now    at    Windsor,    the    king 
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LAN-  ordered  a  synod  to  be  held  there.  At  this  synod,  where 
Ifp^Can't.  Armenfred  the  pope's  legate  presided,  Agelrick,  bishop  of 
^^ — y-^  Selsea,  was  deprived  without  any  warrant  from  the  canons, 
and  afterwards  imprisoned  by  the  king's  order.  A  great 
many  English  abbots  were  hkewise  deprived  at  this  council, 
and  Normans  put  in  their  places.  And  here  the  king  pre- 
ferred his  chaplains,  Arfract  and  Stigand,  to  the  bishopricks 
of  Elmam  and  Selsea.  And  now  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury being  deprived,  and  the  see  of  York  not  perfectly  filled 
up,  Walcelin  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Winchester  by  Ar- 
menfred, the  pope's  legate. 

As  for  Stigand,  whether  he  was  present  at  the  council 
where  he  was  deposed,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Matthew 
Paris  mentions  his  retiring  into  Scotland  this  year  with 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  without  taking  notice  when 
he  returned.  But  Brompton  reports  the  matter  as  if  the 
archbishop  was  present  when  the  sentence  passed  against 
him ;  he  tells  us,  this  prelate  put  the  king  in  mind  of  his 
former  professions  of  friendship,  and  appealed  to  him  for 
protection :  that  the  king  excused  himself  for  not  interpos- 
Brompton  ing  in  his  behalf,  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to  the  pope. 
Stigand  lying  thus  under  the  censure  of  the  pope  and  the 
council  of  Winchester,  the  king  had  a  fair  colour  for  grati- 
fying his  old  resentment.  This  prelate,  therefore,  being 
outed  of  all  his  fortune,  was  imprisoned  at  Winchester, 
where  the  king  treated  him  roughly,  and  ordered  him  a  very 
slender  allowance.  It  was  thought,  one  reason  of  this  rigor- 
ous usage,  was  to  bring  Stigand  to  a  discovery  of  a  vast 
treasure  he  was  supposed  to  have  concealed  ;  but  either  out 
of  hopes  of  liberty,  and  being  the  better  for  his  money,  or 
out  of  disaffection  and  revenge  to  king  William,  they  could 
Uh  death,  never  persuade  him  to  the  owning  of  any  effects.  It  was 
not  long  before  want  and  melancholy  brought  him  to  his 
Brompton  ^"^^'  ^Vhen  he  was  dead,  they  found  a  little  key  about  his 
p.  68.  neck,  and  some  notes  which  directed  to  a  vast  sum  of  money 

Britan.  in    lodged  Under  ground,  which  was  all  seized,  and  conveyed 
^'''^""'^-       into  the  Exchequer. 

Lanfrmic         The  SCO  of  Canterbury,  thus  vacant,  Lanfranc,  abbot  of 

The  '//e^oj  "  Caen  in  Normandy,  receiving  orders  from  pope  Alexander 

Cnnter-       gf,j  king  William  to  come  into  England,  was  preferred  to 

that  archbishoprick.      This  I^anfranc  was  born  at  Pavia  in 
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the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  extracted  from  a  reputable  family:      WIL- 
he  was  bred  to  letters,  and  made  a  remarkable  progress  in  k/oF  Eng. 

most  parts   of  learning.     Being  thus   improved,  he  had  a  ' -• ' 

strong  inclination  for   the    cloister,  and    pitched  upon  Bee 
in  Normandy,  upon  the  score  of  the  poverty  of  the  house, 
and  the  pious  behaviour  of  the  monks.    And  here  being  not 
used  to  drudging,  and  rustic  employments,  he  set  up  a  logic 
lecture  to  support  himself.     And  thus  he  raised  his  charac- 
ter, and  made  the  monastery  a  celebrated  seat  of  academical 
learning  :  but  being  so  much  distinguished  in  merit  from  the 
rest  of  the  fraternity,  he  drew  the  envy  of  some  of  the  house 
upon  him,  who  preferred  a  complaint  against  him  to  duke 
William  :  he  was  charged  with  misbehaving  himself  towards 
the  convent,  and  reproaching  them  with  ignorance.     This 
accusation,  as  slender  as  it  appears,  was  so  heightened  that 
Lanfranc  was  summoned  to  court  to  purge  himself.     And 
here  the  duke  of  Normandy  took  notice  of  him  for  a  per- 
son of  great  learning  and  capacity,  and  not  long  after  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  abbacy  of  Caen.     His  election  and  con-  Malmsbur. 
secration  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  very  remarkable  and  pont.  1. 1. 
solemn;  for  he  was  first  chosen  by  the   church  of  Canter- ^"11^^'^ ^'^• 
bury.     This  choice  was  agreed  to  by  the  bishops  and  tem-  a.  d.  1070. 
poral  nobility,  at  the    king's    court.     At   his   consecration.  The  sol  em- 
which  was  performed  at  Canterbury,  all  the  bishops  of  Eng-  'l.g,'/jta-^ 
land  were  either  present  or  excused  themselves  by  messages  'ion. 
and  letters.     He  was  consecrated  by  Giso,  bishop  of  Wells, 
and  Walter,  bishop  of  Hereford,  eight  other  prelates  being 

,    ,1  1  •■  Chronoloe. 

at  the  solemnity.  ^  Saxon,  ad 

The  see  of  Winchester,  which  was  likewise  vacant  by  the  An.  1070. 
deprivation  of  Stigand,  was  given  to  Walcelin,  as  has  been  Annal.  ibl. 
observed.    This  prelate  had  a  design  to  eject  the  monks  out  g^^o'     ^^n 
of  his   cathedral,  and   place  secular  canons  in  their  room.  p.  'J68. 
And  Eadmer   acquaints   us,    that   almost  all    the    Norman 
bishops  had  formed  the  same  project.     They  had  gained 
the  king  to  their  interest :  and  as  for  Walcelin,  he  had  got 
forty  canons  ready  to  bring  into  his  church ;  and  wanted 
nothing  but  the  license  of  his  metropolitan  to  complete  the 
enterprise ;  neither  did  he  in  the  least  question  the  arch- 
bishop's concurrence.  But  Lanfranc,  being  a  great  friend  to 
the  monastic  institution,  refused  to  give  his  consent,  and  so 
the  business  dropped,  and  the  canons  were  disappointed. 
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Thoueh  the  bishops  were  thus  balked  by  their  primate, 
LAN-  ^  •!  1 

FliANC,   they  resolved  to  make  another  effort ;  and  to  strike  at  the 

Abp^Cant  ^.^^j.  ^^  ^|^g  cause,  they  moved,  by  general  consent,  that  the 
monks  might  be  removed  from  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  if 
they  gained  this  point,  they  concluded  it  would  be  a  leading 
242.  case,  and   facilitate   the   reformation   in    other    cathedrals. 

To  this  purpose  they  urged,  that  the  secular  clergy  were 
much  fitter  for  that  station  than  monks,  who  were  confined 
to  their  cloister  ;  especially  in  the  metropolitical  see,  which 
was  designed  for  the  inspection  and  government  of  other 
churches.  Though  these  allegations  were  thought  reason- 
able by  the  king  and  great  men,  yet  Lanfranc's  interest  and 
elocution  was  such  that  he  broke  the  design  :  and  being 
apprehensive  the  attempt  might  be  renewed  after  his  death, 
he  resolved  to  clench  the  matter.  To  this  purpose  he  pro- 
cured a  bull  for  the  settlement  of  the  monks  from  pope 
Eaciincr      Alexander  II. 

vor.  i.  2?"         To  do   Lanfranc  justice,    though    he    acted    with    great 
p.  10.  vigour  and  courage  in  what  he  undertook,  yet  ambition  can- 

not be  laid  to  his  charge  ;  for  soon  after  his  promotion,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  pope  Alexander  II.,  to  desire  leave  to  quit 
the  see,  and  retire  to  a  private  life.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  tells  the  pope,  that  notwithstanding  he  was  strongly  soli- 
cited by  king  William,  yet  he  had  never  accepted  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  had  not  the  bishop  of  Sitten  and  Hubert,  the 
cardinal-legate,  laid  his  holiness's  commands  vipon  him. 
That  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  upon  the  score  of 
his  insufficiency ;  and  of  his  being  unacquainted  with  the 
temper  and  language  of  the  English  :  that  these  excuses 
being  refused,  he  was  perfectly  overruled  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostolic  see  ;  that  being  thus  forced  into  the  arch- 
bishoprick,  he  found  his  strength  so  disproportioned  to  his 
business,  and  met  with  so  much  disturbance  from  the 
avarice,  obstinacy,  and  libertinism  of  the  people  he  had  to 
deal  with,  that  he  was  quite  weary  of  his  life  ;  and  was  ex- 
tremely alllicted  to  see  himself  reserved  to  such  unfortunate 
times.  Besides,  so  far  as  he  could  conjecture,  the  mischief 
Avas  likely  to  increase,  and  grow  more  intolerable ;  and  there- 
fore he  proceeds  to  entreat  his  holiness,  by  all  that  is  sacred 
and  solemn,  to  send  him  a  discharge,  and  give  him  leave  to 
retire  to  a  cloister ;   and  to  persuade  the  pope  farther  to 
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grant  his  request,  he  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  services  he  had 
formerly  done  his  hohness  and  his  relations;  that  he  did  not 
refresh  his  memory  with  these  things  to  upbraid  him,  but 
only  to  procure  his  own  dismission.  He  goes  on,  and  takes 
the  freedom  to  say,  that  in  case  the  pope  refused  to  disen- 
tangle him,  in  prosj)ect  of  the  public  service  he  was  likely  to 
do  the  church,  his  holiness  would  be  disappointed,  and  run 
a  great  hazard  by  making  himself  answerable  for  the  event. 
For  to  speak  clearly,  says  he,  the  English  are  so  untract- 
able,  that  the  advantage  the  province  receives  by  my  govern- 
ment, is  not  so  great  as  the  disservice  I  do  myself.     The  Baronius 

.  ,  ..  PTP  1  iijp  Annal.  torn. 

pope,  havmg  a  better  opmion  or  Lianiranc  than  he  had  ot  xi.  ad  An. 
himself,  refused  to  comply.  This  prelate,  therefore,  finding  ^'^'^*^' 
there  was  no  way  to  get  rid  of  his  archbishoprick,  sent  to 
Rome  for  his  pall.  But,  it  being  an  ancient  custom,  as 
Baronius  represents  it,  for  the  English  archbishops  to  take 
a  journey  to  Rome,  and  make  a  personal  appearance  before 
the  pope  upon  this  occasion ;  for  this  reason  the  pall  was 
not  delivered  to  Lanfranc's  agents  :  and,  that  the  refusal 
might  not  be  misinterpreted,  Hildebrand,  the  archdeacon  of 
Rome,  wrote  a  letter  by  way  of  apology.  In  this  letter,  he 
acquaints  the  archbishop  how  well  his  agents  were  received* 
and  how  sorry  he  was  the  pall  could  not  be  procured  with- 
out giving  him  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  journey  :  that  if  this 
point  had  been  dispensed  with  to  any  prelate  of  his  station, 
he  might  have  been  assured  of  the  same  favour.  He  desires 
him,  therefore,  not  to  take  it  ill  for  falling  short  of  satis- 
faction. 

But  notwithstanding  Hildebrand's  pretences,  there  was 
no  such  necessity,  no  such  general  custom  for  the  arch- 
bishop's going  in  person  for  the  pall ;  for  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  this  distinction  of  habit  to  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury. The  popes  Boniface  and  Honorius  did  the  same  to  Bcdc  iiht 
Justus   and    Honorius,  archbishops   of  Canterbury.     And  ^^i;!*^?- i- '• 

*■  "^  c.  29. 1. 2. 

Baronius  himself  brings  a  much  later  precedent  for  the  same  c.  8.  cV  c.  18, 
practice  in  the  popedom  of  John  XX.  An^ToTO. 

This  year,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York  elect,  came  to  a  dispute 
Canterbury,  according  to  custom,  to  receive  his  consecra-  tr'li^rirA 
tion  from  that  archbishop.     And  liere  he  was  first  required  """'  '^'««- 
by  Lanfranc  to  make  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to 
him  in  Scriptis,  and  swear  to  the  performance  of  the  con- 
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Lj^N.     tents  ;  all  this  being  demanded  as  a  customary  acknowledg- 
Ah^c^'  ^^^^  V^^^  by  ^^^  predecessors.     Thomas  replied,  that  he 

— ^. ''  would  never  stoop  to  such  a  submission,  unless  the  claim 

could  be  made  out  by  sufficient  authorities,  both  of  witnesses 
Chronolog.  and    records.     This  non-compliance  of  the    archbishop  of 
An^Toro.     York  proceeded  more  from  ignorance  than  stiffness  and  ill 
Malinsb.  de  temper.     Being  lately  come    into   England,   he  was    unac- 
tif.  1. 1.  loi.  quainted  with  the  usages  of  the  English  church  ;  however,  he 
seems  to  have  given  too  much  credit  to  the  suggestions  of 
flatterers,  who  made  him  believe  the  church  of  York  stood 
upon  the  same  foot  of  privilege  with  that  of  Canterbury. 
Lanfranc  endeavoured   to  give   him   satisfaction,  and  pro- 
duced  evidences   for   the   prerogatives    of  his    see.      But 
Thomas,  not  thinking  the  proof  sufficient,  refused  to  ac- 
quiesce, and  went  away  without  being  consecrated. 

The  king  being  informed  of  this  contest,  suspected  that 
Lanfranc,  presuming  upon  the  advantage  q^  his  learning,  had 
made  his  demands  too  high ;  though,  by  the  way,  Thomas 
was  a  man  both  of  parts  and  improved  education.  Some  few 
243.  days  after  this  dispute,  Lanfranc  came  to  court,  and  desired 

the  king  would  please  to  hear  him  in  his  justification :  this 
request  being  granted,  he  defended  his  claim  with  so  much 
strength  and  clearness,  that  the  king  and  court  were  fully 
Malmsb.  convinced  of  the  fairness  of  his  proceedings  ;  several  Eng- 
lish, who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  case,  giving 
their  testimony  in  his  behalf.  The  matter  being  thus  far 
cleared,  the  king  orders  Thomas  to  return  to  Canterbury,  to 
deliver  Lanfranc  a  profession  of  obedience  in  writing,  and  to 
read  it  before  the  rest  of  the  bishops  then  present.  The 
contents  of  this  writing  were,  that  Thomas  should  obey  the 
orders  and  instructions  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
all  things  relating  to  discipline  and  worship.  That  this  pro- 
fession was  to  be  made  without  conditions  or  reserve.  How- 
ever, this  submission  of  Thomas  was  only  made  to  Lan- 
franc's  person,  and  not  to  his  successors.  The  see  of  Can- 
terbury was  not  to  receive  this  acknowledgment  till  their 
claim  was  farther  proved  and  determined  in  a  synod. 
Thomas  being  contented  to  submit  upon  these  terms,  re- 
ceived his  consecration. 

And  now  some   of  the  rest  of  the  English  bishops,  ^vho 
had  declined  being  consecrated  by  Stigand,  made  their  sub- 
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mission  to  Lanfranc  upon  his  demand.     The  next  year,  this      wil- 
prelate  and  archbishop  Thomas  went  to  Rome  for  their  palls.  |^  ofEng. 
And  here  Lanfranc  was  received  by  Alexander  II.  with  par-  ^^"JT^j^tT^ 
ticular  marks  of  respect.     For  the  pope,  as  Malmsbury  ob-  Malmsb.  de 
serves,  laying  aside  the  usual  state  and  stiffness  of  that  see,  tif.  1. 1.  fol. 
rose  up  to  him ;  though  he  qualified  the  ceremony  by  de-  },'J;i,Jfg^" 
daring,   "  That  he  did  not  treat  him  with  that  regard  upon  Hist.  Nov. 
the  score  of  his  station  at  Canterbury,  but  for  his  learning,      '^^' 
and  because  he  had  been  his  master.     And  since  he  had 
strained  his  regards  out  of  pure  ceremony  and  affection,  the 
other  ought   not  to  fail  in  point  of  justice  and  duty,  but 
throw  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  archbishops, 
at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter's  successor."     Lanfranc  having  his 
memory  thus  rubbed  up,  made  his  reverences  in  the  usual 
form.     And  here  archbishop  Thomas  revived  the  contest  r/;*.  arcA- 
between  Lanfranc  and  himself:  he   claimed  a  jurisdiction  yl'l-'/'/'revives 
over  the  three  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  Worcester,  and  Lichfield,  '"<  '■/«"»  at 
and  insisted,  that  by  the  constitution  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  churches  of  Canterbury  and  York  were  equal  and  inde- 
pendent ;  that  there  was  to  be  no  preference  or  superiority 
in  the  case,  unless   with   regard   to   precedency ;   and  that 
even  this  privilege  lay  in  common  between  both  sees,  and  de- 
pended only  on  the  priority  of  ordination :  but  as  for  the 
three  bishopricks  above-mentioned,  he  challenged  them  as 
part  of  his  province,  and  declared  they  had  been  governed 
as  such,  time  out  of  mind,  by  his  predecessors.     Lanfranc 
replied   to  Thomas's  plea,   and    a   great  deal  of    arguing 
passed  on  both  sides :  however  the  pope  did  not  think  fit  to 
interpose  as  a  judge,  but  told  them  the  cause  ought  to  be 
tried  in  England  before  the  bishops  and  abbots. 

And  though  the  controversy  was  still  depending,  Lan- 
franc was  very  serviceable  to  archbishop  Thomas  at  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  for  both  Thomas,  and  Remigius  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  their  rings  and  pastoral  staffs  taken  from  them 
by  his  holiness :  the  first,  because  his  father  was  a  priest ; 
the  other,  for  bribing  king  William  for  his  bishoprick.  Upon 
Lanfranc's  intercession  for  these  two  prelates,  the  pope  re- 
ferred the  whole  matter  to  him  :  Lanfranc  being  thus  made  >r;ilmsb.  de 
master  of  the  sentence,  returned  them  their  crosiers;  and  j'li'fyi  lY/j 
thus  they  all  travelled  home  very  cheerfully  together.  ^'^-• 

Lanfranc  came  charged  with  a  letter  from  the  pope  to 
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LAN-     king  William,  in  which,  after  his  holiness  had  commended 

Abp/cant.  the  king  for  his  administration,  exhorted  him  to  go  on  in  the 

'       '  protection  of  the  Church,  and  to  act  by  the  advice  suggested 

by  Lanfranc :  after  he  had  enlarged  a  little  upon  these  heads, 

he  proceeds  to  inform  the  king,  that  Agelricus,  late  bishop 

of  Selsea,  who  had  been  deposed  by  a  commission  from  his 

legates,  had  not  a  fair  trial.     For  which  reason  he  orders 

the  bishop,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  restored  to  his  former 

post,  and  makes  Lanfranc  his  legate  for  the  re-hearing  of 

the  cause :  but  notwithstanding  this  order  of  the  pope,  there 

was  no  review  of  the  cause :  Agelricus  continued  deprived, 

and  the  see  was  filled  by  Stigand,  who  afterwards  removed 

Baronius,     to  Chichester. 

xi.  n.  9.  ad       This  year  the  pope  granted  a  charter  of  exemption  to  the 
An.  1071.     abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  which  runs  in  the  usual  form, 
excepting  one  clause,  which  binds  the  house  to  their  cano- 
nical  obedience   to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The 
words  are  these,   Salva  primatis  episcopi   canonica  reve- 
Selden  Not.  rentia.     This  exception  being  somewhat  unusual,  I  thought 

ad  Eadmer,  /»,   ,      •  ,  -, 

p.  206.        fit  to  msert  it. 

The  contro-  To  return  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  resolved  not  to  let  the 
^^^^fl^'j^^jllJf  contvo\e\syhet-ween  himself  and  archbishop  Thomas  sleep  ; 
of  Canter-  the  ncxt  year,  therefore,  both  the  archbishops  appeared  at 
Windsor,  the  king's  court  at  Easter,  where,  according  to  custom,  most 
Maimsb.  de  of  the  bishops  and  great  abbots  were  present.  And  here, 
tilt^i^foi  ^^^^^  t^6  cause  had  been  argued  at  length  on  both  sides, 
1^7.  judgment  was  given  for  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

Upon  the  course  of  the  argument,  Thomas  insisted  upon 
Gregory  the  Great's  constitution,  by  virtue  of  which,  though 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  island  was  assigned  to 
St.  Augustine  during  his  life,  yet  after  his  death,  the  sees  of 
Bede  ITis t,  York  and  London  were  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  of  pri- 
c.29.^^     '  vilege  and  independency.     Now  when  Gregory  passed  this 
244.  decree,  he  supposed  the  archiepiscopal  sec  would  have  been 

fixed  at  London,  as  being  the  most  considerable  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  It  is  true,  Augustine,  upon  the 
score  of  king  Ethelbert's  keeping  his  court  at  Canterbury, 
made  that  city  the  archiepiscopal  see;  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  case.  For  if  London,  where  St.  Augustine  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  supposed  to  fix  their  see,  was  to  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  metropolitan  of  York,  which  way  can  Can- 
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terbury  pretend  to  it?     Canterbury,  I  say,  which  was  only    Z^^^^- 
to  succeed  to  the  privileges  designed  for  London.     The  re-  k.  of  Eng. 
moving  from  one  city  to  another,  and  the  bare  change  of  the  '  ' 

metropolis,  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  metropolitan.     This  was  the    substance    of  Malmsb.  de 
Thomas's  plea,  neither  was   Lanfranc    able   to    answer  it.  tif.  i.'i.  foi. 
Lanfranc  was  likewise  mistaken  in  founding  the  privilege  of  ^^''• 
the  see  of  Canterbury  upon  that  Church's  being  instrumental 
in  converting  the  rest  of  the  island  ;  for  it  is  undeniably 
evident  from  Bede,  that  the  north  of  Britain,  not  to  mention 
any  other  parts,  were  converted  by  the  Scotch  Irish.     But 
though  Lanfranc  failed  in  these  two  points,  yet  he  made  out 
his  title  sufficiently  by  the  constitutions  of  several  popes,  by 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  calling  councils,  and  exer- 
cising other  branches  of  jurisdiction  within  the  province  of 
York :  and  by  the  acquiescence  and  submission  of  the  pre- 
lates of  that  see.     To  give  one  instance,  Ealdulph,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  made  a 
profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  Ethelard  of  Canterbury, 
in  very  full  and  comprehensive  terms.     The   cause  being  See  Coiiec- 
thus  carried  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  there  was  a  form  of  words',  num. 
canonical  obedience  drawn  up,  and  delivered  to  Lanfranc  by  ^^• 
archbishop  Thomas,  which  the  reader  may  peruse  in  the 
collection  of  records.     And  as  to  the  bounds  of  the  respec-  SeeRecords 
tive  provinces,  Thomas  was  obliged  to  drop  his  pretensions  AlD^ioW 
to  the  three  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  and  Worcester; 
and  the  river  Humber  was  made  the  barrier  of  Canterbury. 
From  this  river  northward  the  province  of  York  was  to  ex- 
tend to  the  farthest  parts  of  Scotland.     Farther,  whenever 
the  archbishop   of  Canterbury   should  think  fit  to   call  a 
council,  the  archbishop  of  York  and  his  suffragans,  were 
obliged  to  make  their  appearance  and  be  governed  by  his 
directions :  and  upon  the  decease  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  archbishop  of  York  was  to  repair  to  that  city,  Malmsb.  de 
and  with    the    assistance    of  the   other   suffragans    of  the  ^^^}-J^^J\' 
southern  provnice,  consecrate  the  prnnate  elect.     And  upon  117. 
the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  person  nominated  vol  2.  p.T 
to  that  see  by  the  king,  was  obliged  to  come  to  Canterbury,  ]^j^^  |;^°i|'ii,] 
or  any  other  place  assigned  him  by  his  primate,  and  there  (potion. sub 
receive  his  consecration  from  the  said  archbishop  of  Can-  mitiani. 
terbury.  [A.ii.  n.  2.] 

VOL.  II.  C 
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LAN-  This  cause  was  first  argued  in  Easter  holidays  at  Win- 

Abp.  Cant',  chaster  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  afterwards  brought  upon 
the  board  at  Windsor,  where  it  was  finally  decided.  The 
accord  was  signed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  the  pope's  legate, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thirteen  bishops,  and  eleven 
great  abbots.  And  here  the  king  and  queen  sign  with  a 
cross,  which  is  called  their  signum  or  mark,  and  is  an  argu- 
ment they  could  use  their  pen  no  farther. 
King  Mai-        Tliis  vcar  king  William  made  an  expedition  into  Scotland, 

co/m  does  '^         ,       .  .  ,  •         .       i  i         i  t      •        i 

homage  to     to  revenge  the  nicursions  that  nation  had  lately  made  in  the 
querol'!'      north  of  England.     Before  they  came  to  blows,  Malcolm 
Hunting.     Canmor,  distrusting  his  own  force,  did  homage  to  king  Wil- 
fol.  2ii.       ham  at  Abernethie,  and  gave  him  hostages. 
ris^^H'  f^"       About  this  time  Egelwin,  bishop  of  Durham,  departed 
Major,  p.  7.  this  life.     When  king  William  seized  the  money  and  plate 
de  Gestis  ^  of  the  monasteries,  this  prelate  had  the  courage  to  excom- 
Reg.  p.  203.  niunicate  all  those  who  were  dipped  in  sacrilege:  this  gene- 
ral censure,  though  the  king  was  not  named,  comprehended 
him  plainly  enough.    This  prelate  likewise,  being  not  willing 
to  submit  to  the  Normans,  joined  the  earls  Edwin,  Morcar, 
and  Siward,  who,  in  the  year  1071,  made  an  insurrection 
against  king  William,  and,  committing  many  hostilities,  with- 
drew their  forces  into  the  Isle  of  Ely,  under  the  conduct  of 
Herewardus.    The  Conqueror  marching  down  against  them 
forced  them  all  to  submit  at  discretion,  excepting  Herewar- 
dus, who  refused  to  surrender,  and  carried  off  his  men  with 
great  bravery.     Bishop  Egelwin  submitting  with  the  rest, 
was  conveyed  to  Abingdon,  and  kept  under  custody  ;  and 
being  required  of  the  king  to  deliver  what  treasure  he  had 
taken  out  of  his  cathedral,  he  solemnly  declared,  he  brought 
nothing  away  with  him :  but  one  day,  as  he  was  washing  his 
hands  before  dinner,  a  bracelet  happened  to  fall  down  from 
his  arm  u})on  his  wrist.     The  king  perceiving  he  had  not 
dealt    truly   with    him,    imprisoned    him   at  Westminster, 
Tin- death  of  where  he  was  very  much  afflicted   for  some  miscarriages: 
bUhopof      ^^^  ^y  abstinence,  melancholy,   and    other  mortifications, 
Durham.      ended   his  days  in  a  short  time.     He    was  succeeded  by 
Hi'sSji)u-  Walcherus,  nominated  by  the  king  to  that  see.     This  Wal- 
Tieim.  Ec-    cherus  was  extracted  from  a  noble  family  in  Lorraine,  and 

cles.  I.  o.  c.  .         . 

17.  had  his  education  in  the  church  of  Liege.     His  qualifica- 

tions, both  with  respect  to  learning  and  business,  were  more 
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than  ordinary :  and  as  for  his  devotion  and  sobriety  of  be-      WIL- 
haviour,  nobody  could   find  fault  with  him :    however,   he  K^^oVEng. 
was  not  fortunate  in  his  post,  as  will  be  shewn  afterwards.    ,t — -, ' 

The  next  year  Leofrick,  bishop  of  Exeter,  departed  this  Hist.deDu- 
life.  Besides  his  other  benefactions  already  mentioned,  he  des.  i.  3!c. 
gave  a  famous  missal  to  his  cathedral,  still  remaining.  |^-^ 

In  this  liturgick  book,  God  is  addressed  to  restore  the  245. 

Energumeni,  for  the  merits  of  the  angels,  patriarchs,  pro-  S''^'|°.*" 
phets,  apostles,  virgins,  &c.     But  here  the  blessed  Virgin  is  inter,  mss. 
not  particularly  mentioned.  ley°n.  76.' 

Upon  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  the  missal  implores  God  ^f-^^^-  ^°^- 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Michael  and  all  the  angels'  prayers : 
but  here  is  no  direct  application  to  the  angels  themselves.     Fol.  7. 

The  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  likewise  begged 
of  God,  but  not  in  a  direct  address  to  her :  however,  she  is 
mentioned  immediately  after  the  Trinity.  Id.  fol.  lo. 

There  are  also  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  several  collects 
for  the  king.  The  order  in  praying  for  the  governors  in 
Church  and  state,  stands  thus  : — 

The  pope  is  first  prayed  for,  then  the  bishops  and  abbots; 
after  these  the  king  and  queen,  but  without  any  mention  of  W.  fol.  14. 

.  1     .  et  20. 

their  names. 

How  much  this  missal  is  elder  than  the  age  of  Leofrick,  is 
not  certainly  known. 

In  another  liturgick  book,  called  the  Troparion,  we  meet  Tiopariou 
with  frequent  direct  invocations  of  the  angels,  the  blessed  Bodleiaii 
Virgin,  and  other  saints.     But  then  this  office  is  of  less  an-  ]!^}^^^f,^- 

•       -1  T        f  •   1  5         •  Tho.Bodley 

tiquity  than  Leofrick  s  missal.  n.  63.  fol. 

About  two  years   forward,  there  was  a  council  held   at  178.  erklib. 
London  :   the   archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  AsunodheU 
with  the  abbots  and  many  others  of  the  clergy,  being  pre-  1  d.''io75.' 
sent.     And  because  the  use  of  synods  had  been  intermitted  Spelm. 
for  many  years  in  England,  there  were  several  provisions  2.°p"''to^°'' 
made  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  canons.  For  the  purpose,  Hctex 
the  precedency  of  sees  was  regulated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Hosviie  in 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  and   (he  synods  of  Milevis  and  y^jj^'jl^' ^^' 
Bracara;  and  thus  every  prelate  was  to  be  placed  according  ^P"«^-  ^3"' 
to  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  excepting  those  who,  by 
ancient  custom,  had  particular  privileges  by  their  sees. 

L  The  stating  of  this  business  being   postponed  till  the 
next  day,  it  was  agreed  that  the  archbisliop  of  York  should 
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frInc    ^^^  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Abp/caiit'.  the  bishop  of  London  at  his  left,  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester next  the  archbishop  of  York. 

2.  From  the  inspection  of  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet,  and  the 
dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great,  they  decreed  several  articles 
of  discipline  for  the  monasteries.  And  particularly,  if  any 
monk  ventured  to  keep  any  thing  as  his  own  without  license, 
and  neither  restored  it  to  the  abbot,  nor  confessed  his  fault 
upon  his  death-bed,  the  bells  were  not  to  toll  for  him,  no 
mass  was  to  be  said  for  his  soul,  neither  was  he  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  having  bishops'  sees  in  villages  or  small 
towns  being  prohibited  by  the  councils  of  Sardica  and  Lao- 
dicea ;  this  synod,  having  the  king's  consent  for  that  pur- 
pose, ordered  Herman,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  to  remove  his 
see  to  Salisbury;  Stigand,  of  Selsea,  was  to  remove  to  Chi- 
chester, and  Peter,  of  Lichfield,  to  Chester.  There  were 
some  other  bishops'  sees  which,  being  settled  in  less  con- 
siderable boroughs,  required  a  like  removal,  but  the  king 
being  beyond  sea,  this  business  was  deferred  till  his  return. 

4.  By  the  fourth,  no  prelate  or  abbot  was  to  ordain,  or 
entertain  any  foreign  clerk  or  monk  without  dimissory  or 
recommendatory  letters  from  their  respective  superiors. 

5.  And  to  prevent  the  synod's  being  interrupted,  or  dis- 
turbed with  indiscreet  motions,  a  decree  passed,  that  no 
person,  abbots  and  bishops  excepted,  should  take  the  liberty 
of  speaking  in  the  council,  without  leave  from  the  metropo- 
litan. 

6.  By  the  sixth,  marriage  is  prohibited  to  the  seventh  de- 
gree, and  they  vouch  Gregory  the  Great  for  their  authority. 
But  this  is  a  mistake :  for  this  pope  extends  the  prohibition 
no  farther  than  the  fourth  degree,  as  appears  by  his  answer 

BedcEc-     to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  to  this  question, 
f^r  0^2^         ^'  '^''^^  seventh  canon  condemns  simony. 

8.  The  eighth  is  levelled  against  divination,  reliance  upon 
casting  of  lots,  and  such  other  superstitious  and  dangerous 
practices. 

9.  By  the  ninth  and  last,  no  bishop,  abbot,  or  clergyman, 
XI.  Concil.  ^'^'^^  to  judge  any  person  to   the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  to 

CalraAn.  ^^^'^   '''^    ^^'^    "''   countenance    for   that    purpose    to   any 
075.  others. 
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This  council  is  subscribed  by  none  but  bishops  and  ab-     WIL- 

LI  WI  I 
bots,  excepting  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who  signs  k.  of  Eng. 

immediately  after  the  bishops,  and  even  before  the  abbot  of  ^  ' 

St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury. 

To  remark  a  word  or  two  upon  this  synod.     By  the  third  The primi- 

canon  it  appears,  that  the  bishops  consulted  the  king,  and^','X/'//,dr* 

gained  his  consent  for  the  translation  of  the  sees  from  one  ^ee.^  where 

"  they  thought 

town  to  another  ;  not  but  that  the  synod  had  a  right  to  de-ft. 
termine  this  point  within  themselves,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  primitive  bishops,  who  lived  before  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  ordered  this  matter  as  they  thought 
fit,  without  applying  for  leave  to  the  Roman  emperors.  Now 
a  prince's  turning  Christian  does  by  no  means  enlarge  his 
jurisdiction,  or  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Church.  For, 
what  is  it  that  makes  the  distinction  between  a  pagan 
and  a  Christian  prince?  Nothing  but  baptism;  but  this 
sacrament  conveys  nothing  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  On  the 
contrary,  it  imports  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  laws 
and  authority  of  the  society  into  which  the  person  is  incor-  246. 

porated  ;  and  by  consequence  makes  a  member,  but  not  a 
governor,  of  the  Church.  Neither  does  the  baptism  of  a 
prince  import  any  distinguishing  privilege,  or  entitle  him  to 
any  more  than  the  common  benefits  of  that  sacrament. 
However,  the  bishops,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Conqueror's  warm  and  domineering  temper,  chose  rather  to 
waive  somewhat  of  their  right,  than  come  to  a  rupture  with 
him,  and  lose  the  protection  of  the  state.  For  that  they  did 
not  give  up  the  point,  appears  by  an  inspeximus  of  king 
Henry  Vlth,  which  mentions  a  charter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, for  translating  the  see  of  Dorchester  to  Lincoln:  for 
in  this  charter  it  is  expressly  said,  the  see  was  removed  to 
Lincoln  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  pope  Alexander,  of 
Lanfranc,   archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  ^f""-''^'- 

1-.       1.   1    1  .   1  "'  Anghc.  vol. 

liUghsh  bishops.  3_  ^l  258. 

From  the  fifth  canon,  which  decrees,  that  no  person,  ex-  No„eb,u 
cepting  bishops  and   abbots,  should   speak    in    the   synod  SXa/-"' 
without  leave  from  the  metropolitan,  we  may  infer,  lowed  to 

First,  that  the  whole  synod  made  but  one  house,  and  sat  7;pmi'with- 
all  in  the  same  room  together.  ""'  ''""'• 

Secondly,  that  if  none  but  abbots  and  bishops  had  the 
liberty  of  speech  without  leave,  it  follows  plainly,  that  the 
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LAN-     priests  and  inferior  clergy  were  reckoned  no  part  of  the  ec- 
Ab^"\^nt    clesiastical  legislature  :  for  those  who  have  any  share  in  the 

' '  legislation  have  a  right  to  propose  matters,  to  recommend  a 

hill,  to  oppose  or  defend,  as  occasion  offers :  but  those  who 
are  confined  to  silence,  and  cannot  make  a  motion  without 
the  permission  of  a  superior  order,  can  pretend  to  nothing 
of  this  privilege.  Now,  all  but  bishops  and  abbots  lie  under 
this  disadvantage,  and  stand  thus  disabled  by  the  canon. 
Neither,  as  I  observed,  is  the  council  svibscribed  by  any  but 
bishops  and  abbots,  excepting  the  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
Ingiiiph.  bury ;  and  even  this  dignitary  is  omitted  in  Ingulphus's 
«'^^-^-^^-  copy. 

The  legisin-      The  keeping  the  ecclesiastic  legislature  within  the  order 

r'ity"ofsy-    of  the  bishops,  is  agreeable  both  to  the  monarchical  consti- 

7iods  wJwiiij  tution  of  the  Church,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ages. 

bishops.        That  the  point  stood  thus,  is  evident  from  the  canons  of  the 

first  councils,  and  other  records  of  antiquity.     This  matter 

being  laid  together  with  great  clearness  and  brevity  by  the 

learned  author  of  The  State  of  the  Church  ;  I  shall  transcribe 

Dr.  Wake's  some  part  of  his  argument  for  the  reader. 

State  of  the         yt  i*-iif  i  i  '  o 

Church,&c.      He  proves  his  pomt  both  Irom  the  canons  and  practice  oi 

deinc/^       the  ancient  Church. 

To  begin  with  his  first  topic.  The  thirty-seventh  of  the 
Apostles'  canons,  the  first  that  determined  the  yearly  as- 
sembling of  provincial  synods,  plainly  calls  them  "  synods  of 
bishops  ;"  and  directs,  that  they  should  judge  among  them- 
selves of  the  doctrine  of  religion,  and  determine  such  inci- 
dental controversies  as  related  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  And 
the  Greek  canonists  affirm  in  their  exposition,  that  for  these 
reasons  it  seemed  necessary,  tov<;  eTriaKOTrovs  eKaa-rijs  ivopia<i 
a-vvipx^crdat,  for  the  bishops  of  every  province  to  meet  to- 
gether. Not  a  word,  either  in  the  canon  or  comment,  of 
the  priest's  either  coming  or  judging  with  them. 

This  canon  thus  passed  before  the  empire  became  Chris- 
tian, was  confirmed  by  the  first  general  council  that  was  held 

Concil.  Ni-  after ;  that  every  year,  in  every  province,  synods  should  be 
'  held  ;  that  so,  the  bishops  of  every  province  being  gathered 
together,  the  causes  of  which  the  canon  speaks,  might  be 
examined  by  them.  And  the  canonists  here  again  talk  of 
the  bishops  coming  together  to  their  primate  ;  that  by  the 
sentence  of  all  the  bishops  of  the    province,   every  eccle- 
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siastical  controversy  might  be  ended  :    but  of  the  priests     WIL- 

.  LIAM  I. 

either  coming  or  acting,  not  one  word.  K.  of  Eng. 

But  the  council  of  Antioch  (the  next  in  order)  speaks,  if  ' 

possible,  yet  more  fully  to  the  same  purpose.  It  determines, 
^vvohovs  Tcov  eTTtcrKOTrcov  <ylveadat,  "  That  there  should  be 
synods  of  the  bishops  held  in  every  province ;  the  metropo- 
litan admonishing  his  suffragans  to  come  to  it.     That  so,"  Concil  An- 
says  the  canon,  "  the  priests  and  deacons,  and  all  others  who  20. 
think  themselves  injured,  may  come  to  the  synod,  and  have 
their  causes  heard  and  judged  by  it."     This   then  was  the 
end  for  which  the  presbyters  or  priests  were  allowed  to  come 
to  these  assemblies  ;  not  to  judge,  but  to  be  judged  ;  not  to 
sit  with  the  bishops  in  them,  but  to  bring  their  causes,  if 
they  had  any,  before  them. 

But  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  orders,  these  provincial 
synods  soon  grew  into  disuse.  To  revive  them,  therefore, 
and  cause  them  to  be  more  punctually  observed,  the  fourth 
general  council  renewed  the  decrees,  which  had  before  been  Condi, 

Chalced 

made  concerning  them.     It    ordered  the  bishops  to   meet  Can.  is). 
twice  in  the  year  ;  and  commanded  those  bishops  that  came 
not  to  be  punished. 

The  same  is  the  language  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  general 
councils,  where  they  mentioned  these  synodical  meetings. 
They  are  still  the  TrpoeSpoi,  and  the  iirCcrKO'iroL,  and 
the  dpxi'^p^is,  that  are  to  come  together;  the  meet- Concil.  in 
ings  themselves  are  called  crvvoSot  eTrCcr kott (ov,  and  8.  Concil. 7. 
crvveKevcreLs  tcov  iir lct kottttv,  synods  and  conventions  of 
the  bishops.  But  neither  in  the  canons,  or  their  comments, 
is  there  any  thing  to  persuade  us  that  the  presbyters  had  any 
authoritative  concern  in  them. 

The  learned  author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  language 
of  the  imperial  laws,  in  Justinian's  novels,  was  the  same  with 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to  these  ecclesias-  247. 

.      ,  -  ,.  '  Novel.   123. 

tical  assemblies.  c.  lo.    No- 

This  likewise  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dacherius,  as  ^'^^^  ^'^"^^  '^• 

appears  from  the  beginning  of  his  collection,  where  he  tells  ^P'^'.l<'s- 

us,  that  a  synod  is  then  reckoned  complete,  when  the  me- p.  \o.' 

tropolitan,  and  all  his  suffragans  are  present  at  it. 

From   the  canons,   the  learned  author  proceeds    to  the  ^(^^'tonhe* 

practice  of  the  Church,  and  carries  the  enquiry  through  the  ("iiuah,&c. 

cast,  the  south,  and  western  parts  of  it.  deinc. 
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t^Ti^^tT.        First,  the  most  ancient  Eastern  councils,  of  which  we  have 
FRANC,  .  .    .  1  I  .  1      T-.        1  • 

Abp.  Cant,  any  notices  remaining,   were  the  synods,  which   Eusebms 

tells  us,  were  assembled  upon  the  account  of  the  Paschal 

controversy.  The  character  he  gives  of  them,  with  reference 

to  the  case  in  hand,  in  general,  is  this  :  "  that  synods  and  as- 

Euseb.        semblies  of  bishops  were  held  about  it."     And  both  by  this 
Hist.  Ec-     ,  .         .  1,1,.  n    1  .,      •     1 

cles.  1.  5.  c.  iustoi'ian,  and  tlie  collection  oi  the  councils,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  any  beneath  the  episcopal  character  had  any 
share  of  voting  in  these  assemblies. 

To  give  some  instances.     In  those  of  Palestine,  Theophi- 
lus,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
presided  ;  and  the  one  consisted  of  twelve,   the    other  of 
Euseb.ibid.  fourteen  bishops,  assembled  for  that  debate. 

In  that  of  Pontus ;  Palma,  with  fourteen  other  bishops, 

met :  in  that  of  Osroene,  eighteen  bishops  assembled  ;  in 

that  of  Corinth,  Bacchillus  and  eighteen  other  bishops  were 

Euseb.  c.     convened.     And  in  all  these  synods  we  find  no  mention  of 

wT.1ol.P^-esbyters. 

^^-  To  these  might  be  added  other  synods,  which  we  are 

Concil.tom.  told  assembled  about  the  same  time  in  other  places  ;  and  in 

&c.Euseb.  which  again  we  meet  with  no  account  of  any  but  bishops 

?^6^'c^'^^    that  were  assembled  in  them.  But  to  carry  the  proof  farther, 

and  proceed  to  another  great  dispute,  about  the  baptism  of 

hereticks  ;    for  the  settling  of  which   controversy,    several 

synods  in  all  parts  were  convened. 

Now  of  these,  Eusebius  gives  us  the  same  general  account 

that  he  had  done  of  the  foregoing :  he  calls  them  the  synods 

of  bishops,  and  that  not  from  himself,  but  from  the  letter  of 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,   who  lived  at  the  same 

time ;  and  therefore  must  be  presumed  to  have  spoken  ac- 

Euseb.        cording  to  the  language  and  discipline  of  the  Church.     Of 

1.  rtc.  5^^^     these  assemblies  he  elsewhere  mentions  two  which  had  met 

upon    this   occasion;    he   calls  them  the   "  synods  of  his 

brethren."     And  whom  he  meant  by  his  brethren,  the  other 

part  of  his  sentence  shews,  that  they  were  the  bishops  of  those 

Euseb.  Ec-  Churclies  which  were  assembled  together  for  that  purpose. 

cles.^H^st.        If  fj.yj^^  these  we  proceed  to  the  synods  held  about  the 

Vide  Epist.  Arian  controversy,  we  shall  find  them  of  the  same  kind.  Of 

ad'cyprian.  the  bishops  wliicli  met,  we  have  a  large  account;  but  of  any 

priests  which  sat  and  voted  with  them,  not  the  least  tittle  is 

remembered. 
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To  the  council  of  Alexandria,  held  about  the  year  320,      WIL- 
the  bishops  of  Libya,  Pentapolis,  &c.,  subscribed.    The  as-  k.  of  Eng. 
sembly  consisted  of  near  a  hundred  bishops :  nor  had  the  CoiiciLLab. 
presbyters  any  thing  to  do  in  it,  but  only  to  subscribe,  with  t"'»- 1-  '^ul- 
the  deacons,  to  what  their  bishops  had  done,  as  soon  as  they  yj^j  -^  -^ 
were  required  by  their  metropolitan  so  to  do.  Akxand. 

In  all  the  following  synods,  of  which  either  Athanasius,  or  Athan.  p. 
St.  Hilary,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  or  any  other  of  the  historians  ^-"j- 
of  those  times   take  notice,  the  account  is   still  the  same:  Opp.tom. i. 
they  are  '  synods  of  bishops,'  that  is  their  title.  Nor  is  there,  yjjs^l:^^^^* 
that  I  know  of,  so  much  as  one  single  instance,  where  any  Hilar,  de 
others  have  sat  and  acted  authoritatively  with  them.  Arian.  p. 

To  give   some  instances,  in  the   Eastern  synods,  whose  g^^- ^^j- 
canons  have  been  received  into  the  Greek  code.  Fragmenta, 

The  synod  of  Ancyra  is  the  first  of  these  :  it  consisted,  as  48i.  &c. 
we  are  told,  of  eighteen  bishops ;  but  that  any  presbyters  pj"^!''^^'  "' 
were  present,  and  voted  in  it,  we  have  no  intimation.  cles.  c.  29. 

*\Q    1     ^   n    7 

Of  the  synod  of  Cesarea,  the  same  year,  the  ancient  code  9.  "&c. " 

of  the  Roman  Church  tells  us,  that  the  holy  and  venerable  pj^^t'^j,. 

bishops  being  gathered    together,   established    the    canons  cles.  p.  433, 

1-1  1  n  -^  501,  573, 

which  we  have  01  it.  (,12,  &c. 

Of  that  of  Laodicea,  the  inscription  says,  that  the  canons  Apud  Le- 
were  made  by  the  holy  and  blessed  fathers  assembled  at  it.  2.  c.4.p!°46. 
And   lastly,  for  that  of  Gangra,  the  preface  expressly  calls  Concil.Lab. 
it,  "  the  most  holy  synod  of  bishops."  ^i^^l  '  ^°  ' 

And  thus  we  have   seen  a  view  of  the  councils  of  the 
Greek   Church :   nor  is  there   any   difference    of  those    in  Epist.  ad 
Africa.     That  the  case  stands  thus,  appears  plainly  from  St.  ^^"i"fui.'i. 

^  •  -1  •  I'll  .  <.  ad ,)  ubaia- 

Cyprian's  epistles  :  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  several  mini,  ad 
synods  held  in  that  country  ;  but  in  none  of  these  assemblies  n.T?.  &"."' 
is  there  any  mention  of  any  others,  besides  bishops,  that  de- 
cided in  them.  And  though  from  the  acts  of  the  synod  of 
Carthage,  published  with  his  works,  we  are  informed,  that 
not  only  the  priests,  but  the  deacons  and  laity,  were  present; 
yet  from  the  same  acts  it  is  evident,  that  none  but  the 
bishops  voted ;  and  by  their  voting,  determined  the  affairs, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  before  them. 

To  these  w-e  may  add  the  acts  of  the  first  council  of  Car-  Concil.Lab. 
thage  under  Gratus,  bishop  of  that  see,  anno  348.     Of  the  713.  " 
second,  under  Genedus,  anno  397.     Of  the  third,  fourth,  j''i'/^- Yj'".! 
and  fifth,  under  Aurelius.  And  in  most  of  which,  though  the  ii>id.  col. 

11G7.  11!)8.  1208.    121.}.  1218. 
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LAN-  deacons  attended,   yet  so  plain  it  is,  that  only  the  bishops 

Abp.  Cant,  defined,  that  nothing  can  be  reasonably  objected  against  it. 

^7^'  '       It  would  be  too  long  to  insist  upon  the  rest  of  the  African 

Ibid.  col.  synods,  in  which   the   same  method   was  held;  as  that  of 

1519.  Cirta  against  the  Donatists  ;  that  of  Carthage  against  the 

1533.  Pelagians  ;  that  of  Milevis,  in  the  case  of  Caslestius.  It  may 

Ibid.  col.  su'lice  to  observe,  that  the  same  authority  ran  through  all  of 

1538.  15-M".        ,  rr..  ,  /  1  1  1  '•  11-  N 

VidePrae-  them,  i  lie  ueacons  (and  perhaps  the  priests  and  laity  too) 
^hV^h^p^*  ^^^'^  present ;  but  the  bishops  alone  acted  as  the  proper 
cles.  Afri-    members  of  the  synods,  and  concluded  what  was  to  be  done 

can.  •      ,1 

in  them. 

If  the  reader  takes  a  view  of  the  Italian  churches,  he  will 
find  a  conformity  of  custom  in  this  matter.     St.  Cyprian 
mentions  a  synod  held  at  Rome  against  Novatian  :  that  Cor- 
nelius   drew   a  great  many  of  his   fellow  bishops  together 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  that  they  all  agreed  to  what  had 
been  lately  determined  at  Carthage  :  that  is,  they  decreed 
the  admitting  those  to  penance,  who  had  fallen  away  in  the 
Cyprian,      time  of  persecution.     But  the  history  of  the  s^nod  which 
Edit  bxon.  ^^^  ^^  Rome,  in  the  case  of  Athanasius,  is  more  explicit  to 
the  point.     That  holy  father  tells  us,  it  consisted  of  more 
Athanas.      than  fifty  bishops  under  Julius.     These  prelates  heard  his 
Apoiog.       allegations,  and  decreed   him  into  communion  with  them. 
no"^p^40   '^^^  same  was  the  case  of  the  other  synods,  both  of  Rome 
Concil.Lab.  SLud  Milan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  same  controversy.     They 
886*889^°^    all  consisted  of  the  bishops  of  those  parts:  nor  do  we  hear 
Sozom.        of  any  presbyters,  who  (in  their  own  right)  either  sat  or 
cles.  p.  546,  acted  with  authority  in   them.     I  mention,  "  in   their  own 

547.  right,"  because  sometimes  priests  were  bishops's  proxies, 

Theodoret.  ,  ,     i     i  •  •^ 

Hist.  Ec-     and  represented  them  in  council. 

cies^iib.  2.        rj,jjg  learned  author  of  The  State  of  the  Church  proves  the 
Pag.  99.       Spanish  synods  managed  by  the  same   form,  till  after  the 
seventh  century :  which  discipline  was  likewise  observed  in 
Id.  p.  100,    France  and  Germany,  down  to  the  period  last-mentioned. 
^^^*  It  is  true,  in  more  modern  ages,  it  appears  by  the  order 

of  holding  synods  in  the  Roman  Church  that  priests  were  ad- 
Id.  p.  102.    niitted  to  a  decisive  share  in  the  councils. 

But  then,  in  the  first  place,  this  must  be  granted  to  be  a 
deviation  from  the  ancient  practice :  and,  secondly,  this  privi- 
lege of  admitting  the  priests  to  vote  in  council,  is  restrained 
Ibid.  and  qualified:  for  only  those  of  this  order,  who  were  sum- 
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moned  by  their  metropolitan,  were  allowed  to  judge  and  de-     WIL- 
cide  in  these  assemblies.  j^  of  Eng. 

But  the  English  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  kept  somewhat  '       ^-^ ' 

closer  to  the  primitive  practice,  at  least,  till  toward  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  For  though  the  abbots  had  gained 
some  ground,  yet  no  others  beneath  a  bishop  could  speak  in 
council,  without  leave  from  the  metropolitan.  And,  which 
is  more,  the  provisions  of  this  synod  are  said  to  be  drawn 
upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  canons. 

To  proceed :  this  year,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  the 
synod,  the  see  of  Elniam,  in  Norfolk,  was  removed  to  Thet- 
ford  ;  Herfastus,  formerly  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  being 
bishop  of  this  diocese.  Malmsbury  gives  him  but  a  moderate 
character,  either  for  his  learning  or  hospitality.  He  had 
only  William  Bewfew  for  his  successor  at  Thetford  ;  who 
was  consecrated  by  Lanfranc  in  lOSG,  and  died  about  five  Malmsbur. 
years  after ;  upon  whose  death,  the  see,  as  we  shall  find  Pontif!  1 2. 
afterwards,  was  once  more  removed.  ^°^-  ^^''• 

The  next  year  there  was  another  synod  held  at  Winches-  A  council 
ter,  in  which  Lanfranc  presided.     And  here,  amongst  other  Chester,  l^o. 
things,  it  was   decreed,  that  no  canon  should  be  married:  ^*^'^^- 
but  as  for  those  married  priests,  who  had  their  cures   in 
castles  and  country  villages,  though  they  were  obliged  not 
to   marry  in  case  they   were  single  ;  yet    those  who  were 
already  engaged  in  matrimony,  were  not  commanded  to  part 
with  their  wives.     But,  for  the  future,  the  bishops  were  to 
take  care  not  to  ordain  any  priests  or  deacons,  without  first 
taking  a  declaration  from   them  against  matrimony.     The 
form  runs  thus  :  Ego  frater  N.  promitio  Deo,  omnibusque 
Sanctis  ejus,  castitatem  corporis  mei  secundum  canonum  de- 
creta,  et  secundum  ordinem  mild  imponendum  servare,  do- 
mino jprccsuJe  N.  presents  Speim. 

This  canon,  as  Gerhard,  archbishop  of  York,  reports,  in  2.'p.'ii.'"' 
his  letter  to  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  discouraged  people  from 
taking  orders,  and  made  them  hang  back  at  the  bishop's  in- 
vitation. 

Upon  this   occasion  it  will  be  proper  to    observe,  that  Speim.ibid. 
about  a  year  or  two  before,  pope  Hildebrand,  called  Gregory  ,ura"i  An. 
VII.  had  declared   strongly  against  the  marriage  of  priests  ,',1I(,''-^J[°''T 
and  deacons,  both  by  letters  and  in  a  council  at  Rome.   The  ioV.''2(;2!" 
learned  Du  Pin  takes  notice,  that  this  restraint  was  highly 
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•LAN-  remonstrated  against  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France :  that 
Abprcaut.  the  clergy  spoke  out  with  great  freedom  and  satire  against 
"'  '  the  pope;  charged  him  with  advancing  an  intolerable  error, 
?Q  n'^"o"  ^^^  decreeing  a  flat  contradiction  to  our  Saviour,  and  his 
ICor.'rr  apostle  St.  Paul :  that  they  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
^•^'  liberties   of  Christianity,  and  would  rather  renounce  their 

orders  than  their  marriage  ;  and  since  he  refused  to  make 
use  of  men,  they  desired  him  to  see  if  he  could  get  the  spirits 
above  to  leave  their  stations  and  govern  the  Churches  under 
his  holiness.  This  was  the  language  of  these  '  corrupted  ec- 
Du  Pin's     clesiasticks,'  as  Monsieur  Du  Pin  calls  them.    But  Matthew 
Hkt.^cenr'  r^^i'i^j  though  a  monk,  is  more  favourable,  abets  the  interest 
xi.  ill  Greg,  of  the  married   clergy,  and  censures  the  pope's   conduct. 
**  The  pope,"  says  he,  "excommunicated  the  married  clergy, 
incapacitated  them  for  the  performance  of  their  function,  and 
249.  forbid  the  laity  being  present  when  they  officiated."     This, 

as  the  historian  goes  on,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  new 
precedent,  and  a  rash  sentence.  It  w^as  contradicting  anti- 
quity, and  decreeing  against  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  by 
whom  we  are  taught,  that  the  holy  sacraments  depend  upon 
the  invisible  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the 
morals  and  qualification  of  the  priest  signify  nothing  as  to 
this  mysterious  efficacy  :  that  the  benefits  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  are  neither  enlarged  by  the  merits,  nor 
lessened  by  the  faults  of  such  as  administer  them.  That 
this  rigour  of  the  pope  gave  a  horrible  scandal,  and  that  no 
heresy  had  ever  occasioned  more  schism  and  disturbance  in 
the  Church :  that  it  proved  the  occasion  of  great  insobriety 
and  license,  and  that  the  vow  of  chastity,  as  they  called  it, 
was  frequently  broken ;  besides,  it  gave  the  laity  a  handle  of 
declaiming  against  the  clergy,  and  breaking  loose  from  the 
authority  of  the  Church  :  that  it  exposed  the  holy  mysteries 
to  question  and  contempt,  made  the  laity  invade  the  sacer- 
dotal office,  profane  the  sacraments,  slight  the  ministrations 
of  married  priests,  and  venture  to  go  out  of  the  world  with- 
out the  proper  assistances  of  that  function.  And,  lastly,  that 
the  pope's  order  had  pushed  some  people  to  such  an  irreli- 
gious excess,  that  they  burnt  the  tithes,  and  trampled  the 
Mat.  Paris,  holy  eucliarist,  consecrated  by  married  priests,  under  their 
p.  9.  ""'"'"'^  feet.  But  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  council  at 
Du  Pin.      Rome,  and  the  pope's  eagerness  in  pressing  the  execution, 

cent.  xi.  ib. 
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the  English  synod  refused  to  come  up  to  the  extremity  of     avil- 
liis  measures;  for  they  allow  the  priests   in   the  country,  K^^^-^Ing, 
already  married,  to   cohabit  with  their  wives,  whereas  the  .^;r— — r* 

'.  '  1  las  si/iiod 

pope  disables  all  married  priestsj  without  distinction,  from  ,e'*<'i  n  li- 
the exercise  of  their  office,  unless  they  lived  separately,  and  man-ie'd 
broke  off  from  the  matrimonial  engagement.     From  hence  it  '^^ZTb/tiie 
appears,  that  the  papal  supremacy  had  not  reached  its  zenith  i'"!"-'- 
in  this  century,  and  that  the  English  bishops  did  not  believe 
the  patriarchal  power  arbitrary  and  unlimited ;   but  that  a 
national  Church  had  some  reserves  of  liberty,  and  might 
dissent  from  the  constitutions  of  the  see  of  Rome  upon  oc- 
casion. 

To  proceed  with  the  Winchester  council.  It  was  ordained, 
that  no  parish  priest  should  suffer  any  new  burthen,  or  en- 
cumbrance upon  his  Church,  more  than  it  was  chargeable 
with  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor  :  that  if  the 
laity  were  accused  of  any  misdemeanour,  with  reference  to 
religion,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  order  of  their  bishop, 
they  were  to  be  called  before  him  three  times ;  and  if  they 
refused  to  appear  and  give  satisfaction  at  the  third  summons, 
they  were  to  be  excommunicated :  and  if  they  submitted  to 
the  bishop's  sentence  after  excommunication,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  to  pay  their  diocesan  the  penalty  for  the  con- 
tumacy of  their  non-appearance  when  they  were  summoned. 
And  to  conclude  with  the  synod,  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
person  should  marry  his  daughter  or  relation  without  pro- 
curing the  priest's  blessing;  and  that  all  pretended  mar- 
riages solemnized  without  this  circumstance,  should  be  es- 
teemed no  better  than  fornication.  Antiquit. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  mentions  the  heads  of  a  council  held  u Lumier 
at  Winchester  this  year,  which  are  somewhat  different  from  ^^^"'"'Yjl^'^: 
the  former.  To  mention  some  of  them.  The  altars  are 
ordered  to  be  made  of  stone.  Orders  are  to  be  given  at 
stated  times.  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  only  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  unless  the  person's  life  was  in  imminent 
danger.  It  is  probable,  if  the  acts  of  the  council  were  ex- 
tant, we  should  find  that  none  but  adult  persons  are  com- 
prehended under  the  meaning  of  this  canon.  By  the  ninth, 
burying  in  churches  is  forbidden  ;  but  I  suppose  this  order 
was  not  passed  but  with  a  reserve  for  bishops  and  princes.  I 
shall  mention  but  two  more ;    the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth,  snclman. 

Coneil.  vol.  2.  p.  12.     Ex  Bibl.  Cottonian,  sub  Effig.  Tiberii. 
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^^^^.'^    The   eleventh    allows  the   enjoining    and   direction    of  pe- 
FRANC  Jo  r 

Abp.  Cant,  nance    to    none  but  the  bishops :  the  other  obliges    every 

'  bishop  to  hold  a  synod  in  his  diocese  once  a  year. 

An  account  Now  these  synods  having  been  disused   for  some  time  in 

andp'ro-'"^  England,  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  short  account  of  them. 

ceedtngs  of  ^j^j  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  the  constant  sense 

diocesan  sy-  '  _  r  ' 

nods.  of  the  ancient  councils,  and  fathers  of  the  Church,    that 

every  bishop  has  a  commission  from  our  Saviour  to  govern  his 

diocese,  and  in  order  thereunto  to  convene  his  priests  under 

him.     The  common  direction  of  the  canon  law,  appoints  the 

Lindwood    meeting  once  a  year.    And  this,  Lindwood  seems  to  deliver 

tiones  Angl.  ^^  '^e  rule  of  the  English  Church  :  and  thus  the  matter  is 

fol.  35.         stated  in  the  designed  reformation  of  the  canons,  drawn  up 

Reformat,    in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

et^fiinistn  ^o  this  annual  synod,  all  the  clergy,  who  had  any  bene- 
ejus  c.  20.  fice  within  the  diocese,  were  obliged  to  come,  under  the 
penalty  of  suspension :  the  regulars  too,  as  well  abbots  as 
monks,  were  bound  to  this  attendance,  excepting  those,  that 
in  process  of  time,  were  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

If  the  diocese  was  small,  and  had  but  one  archdeaconry 
in  it,  the  whole  clergy  met  together  at  once :  if  it  were  more 
large,  the  bishop  sometimes  divided  his  synods  according  to 
the  number  of  his  archdeaconries  ;  and  held  his  diocesan 
council  at  several  times,  and  in  several  places  ;  but  still  the 
method  of  business  was  the  same  in  all. 

The   form   of  holding  these  synods  is    as    follows  :    the 
clergy,  in  solemn  procession,  came  to  the  church  assigned  at 
the  time  ajipointed  by  the  bishop,  and  seated  themselves  by 
the  priority  of  their  ordination.      Then    the  deacons    and 
250.  laity  were  admitted.     The  bishop,   or  in  his  absence,   the 

vicar,  when  the  office  for  the  occasion  was  over,  made  a 
solemn  exhortation  to  the  audience.  Then  a  sermon  was 
preached,  after  which,  if  the  clergy  had  any  complaints  to 
make,  or  any  thing  else  to  offer,  they  were  heard  by  the 
synod.  The  complaints  of  the  clergy  being  over,  the  laity 
made  theirs.  Then  the  bishop  proposed  his  diocesan  con- 
stitutions to  them.  After  which,  if  nothing  remained  to  be 
done,  he  made  a  synodical  exhortation  by  way  of  injunction 
to  his  clergy,  and  so  all  concluded  with  solemn  prayers 
suitable  to  the  business. 
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The  form,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day,  called  Be7ie-     wil- 
dictio  PrimcB  Diet,  was  this:  t.J'^V^^^* 

Qui  dispersos  Israel  congregat,  ipse  vos  hie  et  ubique  cu-  "^T^^^ 
stodiat,  Amen.     Et  non  solum  vos  custodial,  sed  avium  sua-  Concil.  vol. 
rum  custodes  idoneos  efficiat.  Amen.       XJt  cum  summo  Pa-  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 
store  Christo  de  gregum  suorum  pastione  gaudeatis  in  Ca^lo. 
Amen.     Quod  ipse parare  dignetur,  ^c. 

The  benedictions,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  other  two 
days,  were  much  to  the  same  purpose. 

For  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  these  synods,  the 
common  time  allowed,  as  has  been  hinted,  -was  three  days  ; 
and  a  separate  Rubrick  was  settled  to  direct  the  proceedings 
in  each  of  them.  But  if  the  business  of  the  synod  could  be 
done  in  a  shorter  time,  the  assembly  continued  no  longer 
than  was  necessary.  Biblioth. 

Having  now  given  a  short  account  of  the  time,  persons,  ci°e"patra. 
and  manner  of  holding  these  synods,  I  shall,  in  a  word  or  <=•  ^• 
two,  mention  the  business  transacted  there. 

The  first  thing  done  on  these  occasions,  was,  for  the 
bishop  to  make  his  synodical  enquiries,  of  which  the  ancient 
forms  are  still  extant.  Then  the  synodical  causes  were 
heard,  and  every  one  was  permitted  to  make  his  complaint. 

Secondly,  in  these  synods  the  bishop  used  to  report  to 
his  clergy  what  had  been  decreed  in  the  larger  synods  of 
the  province,  to  charge  them  to  have  a  care  of  their  ministry, 
and  lay  before  them  the  main  branches  of  their  respective 
duty  and  business.     And, 

Lastly,  the  bishop  published  his  own  diocesan  constitu- 
tions :  which  being  read,  and  agreed  to  by  the  synod,  were 
from  thenceforth  in  force  within  the  diocese,  provided  they 
were  not  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  some  superior  council  of 
the  province.  Of  these  we  have  several  collections  already 
published  in  the  volumes  of  the  English  councils,  and  many 
more  are  still  remaining  in  the  bishops' registers:  and  to  Dr.  Wake's 
conclude  this  subject,  the  use  of  these  diocesan  synods  were  Sl^'^°^'^^ 

-.„,-,,,,  .  „  ^,  -^  Church, &c. 

contmued  m  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

About   this  time,   and   probably  two   years  previous,  one  ratrick, 

Patrick,  an  Easterling,  as  Sir  James  Ware  calls  him,  was  n^T  "-^ 
1         1  1  •  1  n  TA   1  1  ukoIiii, con- 

elected  bishop  of  Dublin,  and  sent  into  England  to  be  con-  secmted  by 

secrated   by   Lanfranc,    archbishop    of    Canterbury.      He  '""■''''""■• 
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LAN-     brousrht  a  letter  of  recommendation  with  him,  which  runs 
FRANC,    ,, 
Abp.  Cant.  tlUlS  : — 

The  letter  of      *' To   Lanfranc,  the  reverend  metropohtan  of  the  holy 
the  clergy     Churcli  of  Canterbury,  the  clerffv   and  people  of  Dublin 

and  people  -^  '  oj  i        i  _ 

o/"Z)«i//« /o  tender  their  due  obedience.  You  are  not  unacquamted, 
bhhop!''  most  reverend  father,  that  tbe  Church  of  Dublin,  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland,  is  unprovided  of  a  governor.  To  supply 
this  vacancy  we  have  made  choice  of  a  priest  called  Patrick, 
whom  we  all  know  to  be  nobly  descended,  and  educated 
suitably  to  his  quality ;  well  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  learning, 
orthodox  in  his  belief,  of  great  sufficiency  and  judgment  for 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  doctrine  and  customs  of  the  Church.  Our  request  is, 
that  this  person  may  be  ordained  our  bishop  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  so  we  may  be  furnished  with  one  under  God 
to  instruct  and  govern  us,  and  that  under  his  government 
we  may  fight  securely  ;  forasmuch  as  the  safety  of  those  that 
are  subject  consists  very  much  in  the  good  qualities  and  in- 
Ware  de      tegrity  of  him  that  governs." 

Praesul.  Hi- 

berii.  Ill  This  Patrick,  at  his  ordination,  made  a  profession  of  ca- 

Episcop.  ^  '  _  '  * 

Dubiinicns.  nouical  obediencc  to  the  archbishop  of  Cantei'bury  in  the 

Biblioth.        f,  p  11        • 

Cotton  Cle-  lomi  tollowmg:— 


"Whosoever  is  placed  in  a  post  of  government  over 
others,  provided  he  does  not  stand  in  a  supreme  station, 
ought  not  to  be  backward  in  paying  a  regard  to  those  above 
him  ;  but  rather,  with  all  humility,  in  obedience  to  God's 
commands,  give  the  same  deference,  in  every  respect,  to  his 
superiors,  which  he  expects  from  those  under  his  own  care 
and  jurisdiction.  For  this  reason,  I,  Patrick,  bishop  of 
Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  deliver  this  instrument  of 
my  profession  and  acknowledgment  to  you,  most  reverend 
father,  Lanfranc,  primate  of  the  British  Isles,  and  arch- 
bishop of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and  do  promise 
that  I  will  be  obedient  to  you  and  your  successors  in  all 
Ware  et       things  that  may  concern  the  Christian  religion." 

Biblioth, 

Cotton,  lb.  rjpj^jg  bishop  Patrick,  besides  his  being  chosen  by  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Dublin,  was  likewise  recommended  by 
Gothric  Crovan,  king  of  Mann,  who  had  lately  conquered 
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Dublin,  and  a  great  part  of  Leinstcr ;  Patrick,  I  say,  was      WIL- 
thus  recommended,  as  appears  by  Lanfranc's  letter  to  this  v'H^r^; 
prince.     It  runs  thus  : —  ^-^ — ■. — ^ 

"  Most  honourable  son  ;  our  reverend  brother  and  fellow-  Reverendis- 
bishop,  Patrick,  sent  to  us  by  your  excellency  for  his  con-  *""^    ''"" 
secration,  was  entertained  suitably  to  his  quality  and  busi-  251. 

ness.  And  having  performed  the  office,  and  given  him  the 
character  requested,  we  have  furnished  him  with  a  testi-  Lanfranc's 
monial,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  predecessors.  Now,  Gothrk, 
notwithstanding  this  prelate  has  acquainted  us  with  a  great  ^'^'."SofDuh- 
many  commendable  instances  of  your  highness's  govern- 
ment, yet  we  hope  it  may  not  be  improper  to  incite  your  ex- 
cellency to  a  farther  progress  in  virtue  and  true  greatness : 
for  as  fire  burns  brighter,  and  spreads  to  a  greater  flame  by 
being  blown,  so  a  worthy  disposition  rises  and  improves 
upon  commendation.  We  entreat  you,  therefore,  with  a 
regard  that  so  worthy  a  son  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
treated,  that  you  take  care  to  preserve  that  faith  and  doc- 
trine which  was  delivered  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles, 
and  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages  by  the  holy  fathers. 
And  that  you  endeavour  that  your  life  may  be  answerable  to 
your  belief;  that  you  make  your  power  a  protection  to  the 
humble  and  obedient,  and  a  terror  to  the  stubborn  and  un- 
governable. It  is  reported  that  some  of  your  subjects  are 
so  irregular  as  to  marry  their  own  or  their  wives'  near  rela- 
tions, and  that  others  divorce  themselves  at  their  pleasure ; 
some  are  so  licentious  as  to  transfer  their  matrimony,  barter 
away  their  wives  by  way  of  exchange,  and  take  those  of 
their  neighbours.  This  is  horrible  merchandizing,  and 
therefore,  for  God's  sake  and  your  own,  exert  your  autho- 
rity, and  punish  such  scandalous  crimes  as  these;  and,  by 
God's  assistance,  manage  your  administration  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  good  may  be  farther  encouraged,  and  the 
bad  afraid  to  go  on  in  an  evil  course.  I  had  written  a  longer 
letter  to  your  excellency,  but  your  bishop  being  so  well 
furnished  with  judgment  and  learning,  and  so  very  valuable 
upon  all  accounts,  I  shall  refer  you  to  his  farther  advice  and 
information.  And  in  case  you  fail  not  to  govern  your  con- 
duct by  his  instructions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  treat  him 
as  your  spiritual  father,  we  hope,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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LAN-     <^liat  you  will  neither  fall  into  any  dangerous  mistake  yourself, 
Ai)^\^nt   "°''  ^"^^^'  you^"  subjects  to  continue  long  in  their  obstinacy 

' — ^ '  and  misbehaviour.     God  Almighty  protect  your  excellency 

Baron.  An-  against  your  enemies  of  all  kinds ;  and,  after  a  long  reign 
1089^'ton"  "P""  earth,  translate  you  to  a  more  glorious  and  never- 
11-  ending  happiness  in  heaven." 

Donagh,  Tliis  bisliop  Patrick  succeeded  Donagh,  who,  as  Sir  James 

ofDithih/!  Ware  believes,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Dublin.  This 
Donagh,  with  the  assistance  of  Sittricus,  built  the  cathedral 
of  Christ's  Church  for  regular  canons,  in  the  year  1038. 
The  record  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

"  Sittricus,  king  of  Dublin,  son  of  Ableb,  or  Amlave,  earl 
of  Dublin,  gave  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  Donagh,  first 
bishop  of  Dublin,  a  place  where  the  arches  or  vaults  ai*e 
founded,  to  build  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on,  to- 
gether with  the  lands  of  Beal-Dulek,  Rechen,  Port-Rahern, 
with  their  villains,  cattle,  and  corn,  and  gave  also  silver  and 
gold  enough  to  build  the  church  and  the  whole  court." 

This  Donagh,  after  the  church  was  finished,  built  the 
bishop's  palace  in  the  place  where  the  dean's  house  now 
stands.  He  likewise  built  St.  Michael's  chapel,  afterwards 
turned  into  a  parish  church,  and  died  in  the  year  of  our 

Ware  de        Lo^d   1074. 

rrajsul.  Hi-  . 

bern.  ibid.  And,  to  put  all  Lanfranc's  Irish  transactions  together,  I 
shall  just  mention  his  consecration  of  Donogh,  or  Dongus 
O  Haingly,  successor  to  bishop  Patrick.  This  Donogh  having 
received  his  first  education,  and  studied  for  some  time 
in  Ireland,  travelled  afterwards  into  England,  and  turned 
Benedictine  at  Canterbury.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 
DubHn,  he  was  nominated  by  king  Torlogh,  elected  by  the 
clergy  of  Dublin,  and  consecrated  by  archbishop  Lanfranc; 
to  whom  he  made  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience,  ac- 

Warcibid.  cording  to  the  usual  form,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1085. 

Lanfranc's       To  procccd :  several  ill  customs   having  gained  ground 

letter  to       amouff  the  Irish,  archbishop  Lanfranc  wrote  to  king  Tor- 

Torlogh,  ^  ,  .      . 

Icing  of       logh,  to  press  him  to   make  use  of  his  interest  towards  a 
Dublin.       reformation.     In  the  first  place,  he  takes  notice  of  the  dis- 
orders about  marriages,  and  arbitrary  separations  and  ex- 
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changes  above-mentioned  :  from  whence  he  goes  on  to  point     wil- 
at  some  irregularities  in  the  Church :  that  bishops    were  i^^^^Eng. 

consecrated  by  one  bishop  only  :  that  a  single  borough  or  ' •' ' 

city  was  governed  by  a  plurality  of  bishops  :  that  infants 
were  baptized  without  consecrated  chrism :  that  money  was 
sometimes  taken  by  the  bishops  for  holy  orders.  Now,  as 
he  goes  on,  all  these,  and  such  like  practices,  were  forbidden 
by  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  notorious  breach  of  the  canons, 
and  quite  counter  to  the  fathers,  as  any  person  that  was  but 
moderately  acquainted  with  antiquity  and  the  Scriptures 
might  easily  understand.  All  which  enormities  being  so 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  ought  to  be  so  much 
the  more  discouraged  by  the  prince,  and  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity,  in  case  of  incorrigibleness.  That 
kings  cannot  do  more  acceptable  service  to  God  Almighty 
than  by  making  good  laws  for  the  assistance  of  religion,  and 
the  state.     And,  therefore,  as  he  expects  to  give  a  comfort-  252. 

able  account  of  his  administration  to  God  Almighty,  he  in- 
treats  him  to  convene  the  bishops  and  clergy  :  that  himself 
and  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom  be  present  at  the  synod, 
and  all  use  their  joint  endeavours  to  extirpate  these  ill 
customs,  and  all  others  which  stand  in  so  apparent  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  Gospel,  and  the  canons  of  the  Church.         Baron.  An. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1079,  Robert,  a  priest  of  great  Airiosb^*^ 
learning  and  exemplary  piety,  was   consecrated  bishop  ofA.  d.  1079. 
Hereford  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whom 
something  more  afterwards. 

This  year  the  pope  "was  very  much  disturbed  at  the  Con- 
queror's refusing  to  give  any  of  the  English  bishops  leave  to 
go  to  Rome.  This  his  holiness  looked  upon  as  an  intoler- 
able strain  of  the  regale,  and  wrote  upon  that  subject  to 
Hubert,  his  legate  in  England,  requiring  him  to  put  the 
king  in  mind  of  this  indefensible  rigour :  in  his  letter  he 
tells  Hubert,  the  holy  Church  of  Rome  had  several  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  Conqueror  :  that  his  forbidding  the 
bishops  to  make  their  appearance  at  Rome,  and  pay  their 
respects  to  the  apostolic  chair,  was  an  unjirecedented  en- 
croachment, and  that  no  pagan  prince  ever  ventured  upon 
such  a  presumption.  He  therefore  commands  Hubert  to 
bring  the  king  to  a  sense  of  this  mismanagement,  and  to 
suggest  to  him,  that  since  he  would  certainly  be  displeased 

D  2 
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LAN-     with  the  omission  of  respect  from  his  own  subjects,  he  woukl 
Abp.'cant.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"*  *"  make  it  his  business  to  lessen  the  observance 
' ^^ '  due  to  the  holy  see  ;  but  rather,  by  paying  proper  acknow- 
ledgments, endeavour  to  procure  the  favour  and  protection 
of  St.  Peter:  that  himself,  out  of  his  apostolic  clemency, 
and  in  regard  of  the  former  friendship  between  them,  had 
hitherto  forborne  him  in  his  faults  :  but  in  case  he  refused  to 
desist  and  take  new  measures,  the  legate  was  to  acquaint 
liim,  he  would  certainly  incur  St.  Peter's  high  displeasure. 
The  pope  proceeds  in  his  instructions,  and  orders  the  legate 
to  invite  two  of  the  English  prelates  out  of  each  province  to 
the  synod  at  Rome,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  fol- 
lowing. And  if  they  happened  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of 
Baron.  An.  the  warning,  they  were  then  to  take  care  to  be  there  at  Easter. 
20.  ad  An.        The  cardinal  takes   notice,  that  the  king  gave  the  pope 
1079.  satisfaction ;  which  remark  holds  good  in  some  measure,  as 

appears  by  a  letter  of  this  pope,  in  which  he  declares  the 
ting  was  not  carried  off  by  the  German  schism  ;  but  con- 
tinued in  his  obedience  to  the  apostolick  see,  for  which  he  is 
Greg.  1. 7.    pleased  to  call  him,  "  a  jewel  of  a  prince." 
Epist.  2y.         j)^|.  \^Qy.Q  ^yg  j^ij^y  obscrvo,  that  this  letter  was  written 
when  the  pope  was  much  distressed  by  the  emperor  Henry 
IV. :  at  which  juncture,  any  countenance  from  other  princes 
was  very  welcome :  but  that  the  Conqueror  did  not  give  his 
holiness  full  satisfaction,  appears  by  the  legate's  answer, 
who  informs  him,    he  could  not  persuade  the   king  to    a 
thorough  compliance,  that  is,  he  could  not  bring  him  to  do 
Baron,  ibid,  homage  for  his  kingdom,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 

The  next  year  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  being  assisted  by 
a  considerable  party  of  the  German  clergy,  set  up  Guibert, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  against  Gregory  VII.  This  anti- 
pope,  Guibert,  took  the  name  of  Clement  III.  Hugo  Can- 
didus,  a  cardinal,  appeared  strongly  against  the  first,  and 
wrote  to  Lanfranc  in  behalf  of  this  Clement,  in  which  he 
draws  up  a  high  charge  against  Hildebrand,  entreats  the 
archbishop  to  join  with  the  bishops  of  Germany,  and  come 
into  Clement's  interest ;  and  to  bring  the  English  prelates 
more  effectually  over,  the  emperor  sends  an  embassy  with 
letters  to  king  William,  but  the  king  refused  the  ambassador 
audience.  As  for  Lanfranc,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  cardinal 
Hugo's  letter,  which  runs  thus: — 
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"I  received  your  letter,  but  am  not  pleased  with  some  t)Yt^'t 
part  of  the  contents.  Your  falling  hard  upon  Gregory,  K.  oi'^Eug. 
calling  him  Hildebrand,  and  giving  his  legates  an  odd  name, 
is  more  than  I  understand  ;  and  then  your  flourishing  so 
much  upon  Clement's  character  seems  going  too  far  on  the 
other  hand ;  for  it  is  written  '  we  ai*e  not  to  pronounce  a  man  Ecclus.  ii. 
happy  (or  to  commend  him,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it)  before  his 
death,'  neither  are  we  to  detract  from  our  neighbour.  The 
good  qualities  and  merit  of  men  are  somewhat  mysterious, 
and  lie  out  of  sight  at  present ;  neither  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  pronounce  with  truth  upon  their  future  condition.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  illustrious  emperor  would  not  embark  in 
so  great  an  undertaking  without  being  founded  upon  good 
reason ;  neither  do  I  imagine  he  could  have  prospered  so 
far  without  the  signal  blessing  of  God  Almighty.  I  cannot 
concur  with  you  in  your  taking  a  voyage  into  England, 
unless  the  king's  leave  can  be  first  procured.  For  as  yet 
our  island  has  not  disclaimed  Gregory,  nor  indeed  declared 
for  either  of  the  competitors  ;  but  when  the  cause  shall  be 
thoroughly  examined,  and  the  pretences  of  both  sides  come 
upon  the  board,  we  shall  then  be  better  quahfied  to  come  to 
a  resolution  in  the  case."  Baron.  An. 

This  letter,  though  written  in  the  eighth  year  of  Gregory's  23.  ad  Ann. 
popedom,  speaks  in  terms  of  neutrality,  and  gives  both  the  ^^^^• 
pretenders  to  the  papal  chair  the  titles  they  had  assumed. 
And  though  Lanfranc  does  not  approve  of  Hugo's  invective         253. 
against  Gi*egory,  yet  he  seems  rather  to  suppose  the  em- 
peror's party  was  in  the  right.     And  at  last  adds,  that  the 
English  Church  stood  undetermined,  and  was  not  yet  come 
to  a  judgment  upon  the  point. 

This  year  Walkerus,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  barbarously  Ann.  108O. 
murdered.     This  prelate  having  purchased  the  earldom  of  ^y /j„^;J,^ 
the  king,  restrained  the  people  from  flying  out  into  rebel-  murdered. 
lion,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to    the   Norman 
government :  his  murder  was  occasioned  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  those  that  governed  under  him.     One  Gilebert,  his 
kinsman,  represented  him  in  the  courts  of  justice:  and  as 
for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  it  passed  mostly  through  the 
hands  of  Leobine  his  chaplain.     Both  these  persons  were 
well  qualified  as  to  skill,  courage,  and  activity  ;  but  had  too 
much  heat  and  haughtiness  to  make  them  agreeable.     The 
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LAN-     bishop  having  a  good  opinion  of  them  for  their  spirit  and 
iU)p.^clnt.  resolution,  winked  at  their  encroaching  humour,  and  gave 

' V '  them  farther  marks  of  his  esteem.     Leobine  happened  to 

envy  one  Liulf,  a  noble  Saxon,  who  was  vex-y  much  in  the 
bishop's  favour,  one  of  the  judges  in  his  courts,   and  by 
whose  advice  he  was  governed  in  most  things  relating  to  the 
bench.     This   Liulf,  so  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  and 
probity,  was   assassinated  by  Gilebert  at  Leobine's  instiga- 
Dunelm.  de  tion.     The  bishop  was  very  much  troubled  at  the  hearing  of 
a/ln-ioib.  it,  and  offered  Liulf 's  relations  to  prosecute  the  melefactor, 
SrPon'^*^  and  bring  him  to  his  trial.     By  the  way,  this  Leobine  pre- 
tif.  l.'s.  fol.  tended    himself  mightily  outraged    by   Liulf,  and  by  this 
means  persuaded   Gilebert  to  march  at  the  head  of  some 
foi'ces  against  him,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  besetting 
the  house,  dispatched  that  noble  person,  and  almost  all  his 
family.     The  Northumbrians  were  so  enraged  at  this  bar- 
barity that  the   trial  of  Leobine  would   not  satisfy  them. 
They  looked  upon  the  bishop  as  a  party  in  the  crime,  be- 
cause he  entertained  both  the  murderers  in  his  palace  with 
the  same  countenance  as  formerly.     Having  this  ill  opinion 
of  the  bishop,  they  refused  the  forms  of  justice,  and  grew 
mad  and  mutinous.     Gilebert,  who  was  in  the  church  with 
the  bishop,  being  willing  to  preserve  his  master's  life,  though 
at  the  loss  of  his  own,  w^ent  out  to  the  mob,  and  was  imme- 
diately stabbed  :  the  bishop,  who  ventured  himself  the  same 
way,  had  the  same  fate ;  as  for  Leobine,  he  refused  to  come 
out  of  the  church  till  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  the  people 
Punelm.  et  took  their  full  revenge,  and  hewed  him  in  pieces.   The  king 
'  being  informed  of  this  violence,  sent  down  his  brother  Odo, 
bishop  of  Baieux,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  thus  the 
Northumbrians   were  severely  chastised,   and  a  miserable 
ravage  made  in  the  country. 

In  the  year  1083,  there  happened  a  tragical  quarrel  bcr 
tween  the  monks  of  Glassenbury  and  Thurstin  their  abbot. 
This  Thurstin  had  been  a  monk  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and 
was  preferred  to  Glassenbury  by  the  king's  favour ;  but  was 
a  person  of  very  slender  conduct  and  abilities:  however,  he 
resolved  to  show  himself  a  governor,  and  amongst  other  inr 
stances  of  mismanagement,  he  attempted  to  throw  out  the 
Gregorian  office,  and  introduce  a  manner  of  singing  lately 
invented  by  one  William,  a  monk  of  Fescamp  in  Normandy, 
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Besides  this  innovation,  he  held  the  monks  to  their  rule  with      WIL- 
unusual    rigour ;  made    them   retrench  in  their   diet,    and  K^^of^Eng. 

embezzled  the  treasure  of  the  house.     This  mismanagement ' -^ ' 

occasioned  great  expostulation  and  misunderstanding,  and 
at  last  they  came  from  words  to  blows.  And  the  abbot 
bringing  in  a  party  of  soldiers  into  the  monastery,  killed 
three  monks  that  had  taken  sanctuary  under  the  altar,  and 
wounded  eighteen  more.  The  monks  finding  themselves 
thus  barbarously  attacked,  stood  upon  their  defence,  and 
snatching  up  benches  and  candlesticks,  wounded  some  of 
the  soldiers.  The  news  of  this  riot  coming  to  the  court, 
they  were  brought  upon  their  trial  before  the  king,  and  here 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  the  abbot  was  sent  back  to 
Normandy,  and  the  monks  removed  from  their  house.  Brompton, 

The  next  year,  or  thereabouts,  Hugo  de  Orivalle,  bishop  y^g™"'  ^' 
of  London,  departed  this  life.  He  was  preferred  to  that 
see  by  the  nomination  of  king  William  in  the  year  1075. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  a  person  of  great  abilities ;  for 
which  reason  the  Conqueror  joined  him  in  commission  with 
Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  who  with  the  assistance  of 
twelve  of  the  most  sufficient,  and  best  qualified  in  each 
county,  were  ordered  to  make  search  for  a  body  of  the  old 
laws  of  England,  called  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  Laws : 
these  they  were  ordered  to  set  down  in  writing  from  the 
report  of  the  twelve  men  above-mentioned,  who  were  all 
sworn  to  give  in  a  true  account.  Maimsb.  de 

To  return  to  Odo;   this  prelate   was    the   Conqueror's  tfj^"!  "2.  foi" 
brother  by  the  mother's  side,  and  made  earl  of  Kent  by  him.  \f^'\. 
Gulielmus  Pictaviensis  gives  him  a  great  character :  repi-e-  llist.  Angl. 
sents  him  as  a  person  very  well  qualified  for  Church  and  p.''259!'''^'' 
secular  business  :  that  he  managed  his  diocese  of  Baieux  to 
great  commendation  ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  odo'scha- 

,.  I  1-  •  1  i-fii  racier  from 

his  understandmg  was  improved  to  tlie  ripeness  of  old  Pktavien- 
age ;  that  he  was  very  serviceable  to  the  public  upon  all  oc-  "*' 
casions,  and  a  great  ornament  to  his  country ;  that  in  the 
synods  he  appeared  a  good  divine  ;  and  when  property  and 
civil  right  was  in  question,  he  delivered  himself  with  great 
learning  and  elocution.  As  for  largeness  of  mind,  and  hos- 
pitable reception,  there  was  scarce  his  equal  in  all  France. 
He  was  likewise  very  useful  at  a  council  of  war,  though  he 
declined  the  fighting  part  upon  the  score  of  his  character.  254. 

Pictaviensis  Gcst.  Gulielmi  Ducis,  p.  20t).     Inter  liistoria;  JNonuannoruni  ScriptorcB. 
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LAN-     He  followed  his  brother's  fortune,  and  attended  hun  in  his 
^^^c^nt    expedition  into  England,  and  always  continued  very  firm  to 

' — ^- '  his  interest.     Thus  far,  Pictaviensis,  who  served  under  the 

Conqueror  in  the  field,  and  afterwards  took  orders,  and 
ofiiciated  in  his  chapel. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was  born  in  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  does  not  give  so  favourable  a  representation  of  Odo, 
but  reports  him  as  a  person  of  an  unbounded  ambition ;  but 
it  may  be  this  abatement  of  character  may  only  affect  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  This  historian  relates,  that  when  the 
A.  D.  1085.  see  of  Rome  was  void  by  the  death  of  Hildebrand,  some 
Romans,  that  pretended  to  astrology,  gave  out  that  one 
Odo  would  succeed  Gregory  in  the  papacy.  Odo,  bishop 
of  Baieux,  and  earl  of  Kent,  being  informed  of  this  predic- 
tion, began  to  undervalue  his  present  dignities  and  grasp  at 
Odo endeav- the  popedom.  To  make  this  project  practicable,  he  sent 
7he^o°edom  ^^'^  agents  to  Rome  immediately,  purchased  a  palace  there, 
furnished  it  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  bribed  the  great 
men  at  Rome  to  appear  for  him  at  the  election.  And  now, 
conceiving  his  design  well  laid,  he  engaged  Hugh,  earl  of 
Chester,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  principal  tenants,  to 
attend  him  into  Italy,  and  assist  him  in  the  undertaking. 
These  Normans  receiving  large  promises  from  the  bishop, 
and  being  desirous  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  engaged  to 
put  themselves  in  a  military  equipage  and  go  along  with  him: 
and  concluding  they  should  have  a  large  share  in  his  favour 
and  successes,  they  designed  to  sell  their  estates,  and  take 
Ordericus    leave  of  England. 

cies!  Hist?  King  William  being  advertised  of  this  preparation,  was 
fi4.7'  ^"  ^^^'  sensible  his  kingdom  would  receive  prejudice  by  exporting 
so  much  treasure,  and  by  losing  the  service  of  so  many 
Normans  of  figure.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  he  re- 
solved to  give  a  check  to  his  brother's  designs.  To  this 
purpose  he  sailed  with  all  expedition  from  Normandy  into 
England,  and  met  his  brother  unexpectedly  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  this  prelate  was  ready  to  embark  for  France 
with  a  very  splendid  equipage.  The  king  putting  a  stop  to 
the  voyage,  summoned  the  great  men  to  his  court,  and  de- 
livered himself  to  them  to  this  purpose: — 

A.  D.  1085.        "He  acquainted  them  that,  the  affairs  of  Normandy  re- 
quiring his  appearing  in  person,  he  trusted  his  brother  Odo 


"K- 
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with  the  administration  in  England;  that  he  had  met  with  WIL- 
unexpected  rebelHons  and  great  disturbances  in  Normandy,  j^'  ^j-^  " 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  had  brought  his  affairs  there  "— 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  That  during  his  stay  in  that  duchy, 
his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Baieux,  had  very  much  misbehaved 
himself  in  England,  oppressed  the  subjects  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner,  and  robbed  the  churches  of  their  estates 
settled  upon  them  by  his  predecessors.  And  as  for  the 
forces,  says  he,  which  I  left  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  Danes  and  Irish,  he  has  endeavoured  to  debauch  them 
from  my  service,  and  carry  them  into  Italy,  without  so  much 
as  acquainting  me  with  it.  I  am  extremely  troubled  for  this 
disorderly  management,  and  especially  for  the  damage  the 
Church  of  God  has  suffered ;  the  Church,  I  say,  whom  all 
the  Christian  princes  before  me  have  been  so  solicitous  to 

cherish  and  protect. And,  notwithstanding  we  have  so 

many  pious  precedents  of  the  munificence  of  the  Saxon 
kings  to  direct  our  imitation,  my  brother,  who  had  the 
government  of  the  whole  kingdom  put  into  his  hands,  has 
harassed  the  Church,  oppressed  the  poor,  spirited  away 
my  troops  with  chimerical  expectations,  and  by  his  arbitrary 
exactions  has  impoverished  the  whole  kingdom,  and  put  it 
out  of  order.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  would  give  me  your 
advice,  and  direct  me  in  the  measures  to  be  taken  upon  this 
important  occasion. 

Wiien  the  king  perceived  the  nobility  were  afraid  of  Odo's 
greatness,  and  declined  the  delivering  their  opinion,  he 
told  them,  "  No  man's  quality  ought  to  be  a  protection  for 
his  crimes  ;  and  that  no  single  person  was  to  be  spared  to 
the  pi-ejudice  of  the  public."  And  having  said  this,  he 
ordered  them  to  apprehend  his  brother,  and  keep  him  in 
safe  custody,  for  fear  of  farther  disturbance.  And  when 
none  of  them  would  venture  to  lay  hands  upon  a  bishop,  the 
king  seized  him   himself.     Odo  insisted  upon  his  being  a  0'/" '"  «'- 

.  1  o       rested  blithe 

clergyman,  and  that  no  bishop  ought  to  be  tried  by  any  per-  ki„i>;  ami 
son  but  the  pope.     The  king  replied,  he  did  not  seize  him  'liJ'sZma,,- 
as  bishop  of  Baieux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent ;  that  under  that  "'.'/• 
last  distinction  he  was  subject  to  his  courts  of  justice,  and 
that  he  cx})ectcd  an  account  of  the  management  of  his  com- 
mission.    Odo  being  thus  seized,  was  transported  into  Nor- 
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LAN-     mandy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Rouen  during  the 

A'bfS.  king- life-  . 

^^;^^x^ — '       About  this  time  the  order  of  the  Carthusians  was  founded 

Vital,  ibid,  by  Bruiio,  born  at  Cologne,  and  canon  of  Rheims.  This 
person,  with  six  of  his  companions,  retired  to  the  solitude 
of  Chartreuse  in  Dauphine,  assigned  him  by  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Grenoble. 

It  has  been  commonly  reported,  that  this  retirement  of 
Bruno  was  occasioned  by  a  prodigy  in  Notredame  church 
in  Paris,  where  the  body  of  a  famous  doctor,  called  Diocre, 
raised  his  head  from  the  bier  at  his  burial,  and  cried  out, 

255.  "  that  he  was  arraigned,  tried,  and  condemned  by  the  just 

judgment  of  God."  This  story,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
monness of  it,  is  probably  a  mistake  :  for  Bruno  himself,  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  his  monastery  to  Raoul  le 
Verd,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rheims,  presses  him  to 
turn  monk,  to  make  good  their  vow  at  Rheims  ;  but  says 
nothing  of  this  prodigy,  which,  had  it  been  true,  would  have 
been  a  powerful  motive  for  the  performance  of  his  promise. 
Guibert,  in  the  life  of  Bruno,  relates  that  after  the  death  of 
Gervase,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  one  Manasses  procured 
that  see  by  simony ;  and  to  secure  himself  in  his  ill-gotten 
preferment,  raised  a  company  of  guards,  who  attended  him 
at  every  motion.  That  Bruno  being  much  disturbed  at 
this  disorder,  went  off  from  Rheims  with  some  of  the  clerks 
of  the  cathedral,  and  retired  to  a  desert  in  Dauphine. 
Farther,  Peter,  of  Clugni,  called  the  Venerable,  mentioning 
the  order  of  the  Carthusians,  instituted  in  his  time  by  Bruno 
and  his  companions,  relates,  that  these  hermits  were  per- 
suaded to  renounce  the  world,  by  observing  the  irregula- 
rities of  several  monks,  who  lived  in  a  scandalous  neglect  of 
their  profession :  but  this  Peter  is  altogether  silent  about 
the  prodigy  of  the  man  raised  from  the  dead,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  acquainted  the  reader  in  his  preface  that  his 
design  was  to  write  an  account  of  all  the  miracles  he  was 
certainly  informed  of. 

The  Carthusians'  rule  obliges  them  to  great  self-denial 
and  severity.  They  wear  sackcloth  next  to  them ;  never 
eat  flesh  ;  fast  on  Fridays,  with  bread  and  water.  They 
generally  eat  alone  in  their  cells,  excepting  upon  some  par- 
ticular  holidays.      They  arc    bound    to  almost  perpetual 
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silence.     None  of  them  are  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  nio-      WIL- 

nastery,  excepting  the  prior  and  the  steward.     No  women  K^^of^Ene 

are   permitted    to    come    to  their  churches.      This   order,  ' ^- ' 

though  begun  in   France,  was  transplanted  into  England: 

for    which  reason  I  have    given   it  a  place  in  this  work. 

The  reader  may  see  a  farther  account  of  the  rule  in  the 

Monasticon.  I^aron.  An- 

,        ^  1        1  •  1        .  1  nal.tom.  11. 

lo  return  to  the  Conqueror:  the  king  liaving  thus   se- ad  Ann. 

cured  his  brother,  prevented  the  danger  of  his  undertaking,  ^ast.  An°- 

and  settled  the  kingdom  to  his  satisfaction,  made  another  g'i^-,^°l\i- 

p.  949.    Du 
voyage  into  Normandy  ;  where,  by  the  fatigue  of  the  cam-  Pin.  new 

paign,  he  contracted  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died  Septem-  Histfcent. 
ber  9th,  1087,  and  was  buried  at  Caen,  in  that  province.  ^^-P-  '27, 

Huntington  gives  this  prince  a  sort  of  a  mixed  character,  jf,„ifi„„_ 
and  throws  an  alloy  into  his  good  qualities.     He  makes  him  '""'4  cha- 
stand  very  much  to  the  point  of  interest ;  that  he  affected  Tilg'^JVii- 
fame  to  an  immodei'ate  degree  ;  that  though  he  was  very  '"'"'' 
courteous  and  complaisant  to  the  Church,  yet  those  that  op- 
posed his  designs  in  any  thing,  were  sure  to  be  overborne  : 
witness  the  rugged  usage  of  his  brother  above-mentioned. 
He  loved  hunting  the  deer  to  an  extravagant  excess,  and 
demolished  several  towns   and  churches  in  Hampshire  to 
make  New  Forest  for  his  diversion.     He  was  very  successful 
in  his  undertakings:  for  besides  the  advantages  he  gained 
in    Bretagne,    and    other   provinces   in    France,   he   made 
himself  an  absolute  monarch  in  England,  and  ordered  so 
exact  an  enquiry  into  the  estates  of  his  subjects  there,  that 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  hide  of  land  in  the  whole  country, 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  either  as  to  value,  situation, 
or   to   Avhom    it   belonged.      This    general    survey,    called  Huntig. 
Doom's-Day-Book,  was  made  in  the  year  108(3.     To  pro-  ibi.li/i^' 
ceed,  he  brought  Scotland  and  Wales  to  submission  and  inguiph. 
homage:  and  as  for  England,  notwithstanding  the  commo-    '^^•*°'^- 
tions  occasioned  by  the   Conquest,  he   quelled  all  disturb- 
ances to  that  degree,  that  a  woman  might  have  travelled 
safely  with  a  bag  of  gold  all  over  the  country.     When  he  Hunting. 
lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he  comforted  himself  by  recollecting  '^"'" 
he  had  never  offered  violence  to  the  Church ;  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  stand  clear  of  simony ;  that  in  the  disposal 
of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  always  had  respect  to  the 
learning  and  piety  of  the  person ;  and,  therefore,  he  desired 
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LAN-     the   clergy   to  consider  the  affection  and   regard  he  had 
jU)^.^^?t.  always  shewed  to   their  order,  and   assist  him  with  their 

'       -' '  prayers  by  way  of  return. 

To  do  this  prince  justice,  he  was  not  so  far  governed  by 
the  rigour  of  his  temper,  or  elated  by  his  conquests,  as  to 
The  Con-     lose  all  impressions  of  religion :  for,  to  do  him  right,  he 
jusHcVand   took  carc  of  the  interest  of  the  Church  in  several  consider- 
^^"^^"^■^'"'^'^  able  instances.     To  mention  some   of  them  :  he  parted  the 
The  civil      civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  made  a  law,  that  no 
"iaf'^'^^ishop  or  archdeacon    should  hold   pleas  in  the  hundred 
courts  sepa-  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  that  no  cause  relating 
to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church,  should  be 
brought  before  a  secular  magistrate  ;  but  that  every  person 
that  was  answerable  to  his  ordinary  for  the  breach  of  the 
canons  should  make  his  appearance  at  the  place  appointed 
See  Collec-  by  the  bishop,  and  that  the  process  should  be  managed,  and 
tion,  n.  6,     ggntence  given  by  the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions.    And  if  any  person  should  be  so  haughty,  as  to 
refuse  to  appear  at  the  bishop's  court,  he  was  to  be  excom- 
municated after  the  third  summons  :  and  if  after  all  this,  the 
offender  continued  stubborn,  the  sheriff,  upon  demand,  was 
to  bring  him  to  reason  by  the  posse  of  the  county.  And  here, 
no  sheriff^",  king's  officer,  or  any  lay  person  whatsoever,  was 
permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  or  in- 
termeddle with  ecclesiastical  affairs.    This  law  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  advice  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
256.  other  great  men.  Before  this  reformation  of  justice,  as  the 

charter  calls  it,  the  bishop  used  to  sit  with  the  sheriff  in  the 
county  court,  and  with  the  hundredary  in  the  hundred 
court,  if  he  pleased,  where  ecclesiastical  and  civil  causes 
were  tried  by  their  joint  authorities :  but  from  this  consti- 
tution of  king  William's,  the  separation  of  both  jurisdictions 
bears  date. 

Another  instance  of  this  prince's  regard  to  the  Church, 

was  his  precept  for  the  restitution  of  what  had  been  taken 

He  orders  a  a  way  from  the  bishopricks  and  abbeys.      We  may  easily 

restitution      ••  -.•  c  i'        •  ^  ^         .      ^  ^ 

„j-(f^g  miaguie  a  victorious  army  or  foreigners  would  not  always  be 

Church        conscientious   enough    to   distinguish    between    what    was 

lands  seized  iii  ii 

by  his  Nor-  sacrcd  and  secular:  upon  such  an  advantage  the  guards  of 
religion  are  frequently  broken  through,  and  the  sin  of  sacri- 
lege overlooked.     The  king  was  sensible  this  was  the  case 


7/ians, 
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in  many  places  in  England,  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  WIL 
Church  was  not  of  force  sufficient  to  make  the  Normans  k,  of  Eng. 
lose  the  opportunities  of  good  plunder.  When,  therefore,  "^  '"  ' 
the  heat  and  license  of  the  war  was  over,  and  the  times  grew 
calm  enough  for  the  doing  justice  ;  the  king  directed  his 
writ  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Galfrid,  bishop 
of  Constance,  Robert,  earl  of  Ou,  and  other  great  men  of 
the  kingdom  of  England;  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  to 
summon  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties,  commanding 
them,  in  the  king's  name,  to  restore  the  bishopricks  and 
abbeys,  the  lands,  lordships,  and  jurisdictions,  Vv'hich  the 
bishops  or  abbots  had  surrendered  to  them,  either  out  of 
fear,  or  any  other  unwarrantable  motive  ;  or  which  they  had 
seized  by  violence  themselves.  And  unless  the  sheriffs 
obeyed  the  order,  and  made  full  restitution,  the  great  men  to 
whom  the  precept  was  directed  were  to  compel  them  by 
force  of  arms.  See  Re- 

This  was  a  general  order  for  doing  justice  to  the  Church,       ''' 
to  which  we  may  add  another  precept,  sent  to  the  sheriffs  in 
favour  of  the  abbey  of  Ely :  it  is  for  the  restoring  of  all  See  Re- 
lands,  privileges,  and  customs  which  belonged  to  that  mo-         >   •  • 
nastery  at  the  death  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor.  Amongst 
other  privileges   and  jurisdictions  of  the  abbey,   the  writ 
makes  a  recital  of  these  following:  Saeha,  mid  SocJia;   Toll 
and  Team,  and  Infanganetheof,  Hamsocna  and  Grithbrice 
and  FUthwite  amlFerdwite.     Now  these  being  all  privileges 
granted  to  baronies  and  lordships  by  the  Saxon  kings,  I 
shall  explain  them  in  a  word  or  two  to  the  reader. 

Sacha  imports  a  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  crown  to  a  Tiiepi-ini- 
lord  of  a  manor,  to  hold  pleas,  punish  misdemeanours,  and  mfailrx  e.c- 
receive  forfeitures.     Socha  is  said  to  signify  the  precinct  or  ?''«'""/• 
extent  in  which  the  Sacha  and  other  privileges  take  place;  .1  uHsdktiou 
though  in  the  opinion  of  Fleta,  Socha  signifies  the  liberty  of  speiman^ct 
holding  a  court  baron,  and  Sacha,  a  discharge  from  appear-  Soinner. 
ing  at  the  county  or  hundred  court.    Toll  imports  an  exemp-  iL"d.  c.^' 
tion  from  paying  toll  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.     Team,  in  ^'^" 
the  Saxon  times,  as   Sir   Henry   Spelman   understands  it, 
signified  a  privilege  of  holding  pleas  concerning  warranty  of 
titles ;  it  is  likewise  taken  for  a  royalty,   granted  by   the 
king's   charter  to  the   lord   of  a   manor,   for  the  keeping, 
restraining,  and  judging  bondmen,  noifs,  and  villains,  with 
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their  children,  goods,  and  chattels.  Infanganetheof  signifies 
a  jurisdiction  for  trying  any  thief  apprehended  within  the 
liberties  of  a  manor.  Some  restrain  this  privilege  only  to 
the  tenants  of  a  manor,  and  others  make  it  reach  only  to 
those  who  were  taken  in  the  act  of  stealing,  or  with  the 
stolen  goods  about  them;  but  the  general  signification  of  a 
thief,  under  any  circumstances  of  proof  against  him,  seems 
to  be  the  truest.  Hamsocna  signifies  a  fine  levied  upon 
those  who  were  guilty  of  breaking  into  a  house,  and  the 
lord  who  had  the  privilege  of  Hamsocna,  had  both  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  cause,  and  the  profit  of  the  fine.  Grithbrice 
was  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace.  Flithwite  signifies  a  pe- 
nalty for  riots  and  frays ;  and  Ferdwite  was  a  fine  payable 
for  refusing  to  serve  the  king  in  the  field  :  and  those  lord- 
ships that  had  these  fines  granted  to  them,  had  likewise  the 
jurisdiction  of  trying  the  offender. 

To  proceed :  the  Conqueror  granted  a  charter  of  consi- 
derable privileges  and  immunities  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice, 
that  William,  bishop  of  London,  procured  a  very  beneficial 
charter  of  the  Conqueror  for  that  city.  This  being  so  con- 
siderable an  obligation,  there  was  an  anniversary  respect  paid 
to  his  memory ;  it  being  the  custom  for  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  to  go  in  procession  every  year  about 
the  bishop's  tomb  in  the  cathedral ;  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  they  ordered  a  very  honourable  inscription  to  be  cut 
upon  it.  Bishop  Godwin  is  mistaken  in  assigning  this 
bishop's  death  to  the  year  1070,  for  it  is  certain  he  was 
present  at  two  London  synods,  the  last  of  which  was  held  in 
the  year  1075. 

The  next  considerable  occurrence  relating  to  Church 
affairs  in  this  reign,  is  the  charter  granted  by  the  Conqueror 
to  Battle  Abbey  in  Sussex.  This  abbey,  as  the  charter  sets 
forth,  was  founded  in  the  place  where  this  prince  gained 
the  victory  over  Harold.  That  which  is  most  remarkable 
in  the  grant  is,  the  exemption  of  the  abbot  and  convent 
from  episcopal  visitation.  From  hence  it  may  probably  be 
inferred,  that  the  Conqueror  looked  upon  himself  as  su- 
preme ordinary,  and  the  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  the 
charter  runs  in  the  royal  style,  and  goes  much  upon  the 
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Conqueror's   authority,  yet  it  was  not  passed  without  tlie     WIL- 

consent  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Stigand,  i^^^^ng 

bishop  of  Chichester,  and  the  rest  of  the  Enghsh  bishops.  ^;T~r^ — ' 

And  here  Lanfranc,  and  Stigand  are  the  only  prelates  men-  pcndevcy  of 

tioned  by  name  ;  to  shew  that  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  „^'q„  /^'J^*^* 

of  the  province  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  thought  st<it(',inviat- 
'  ^  I'll   *'''*  pf'^^'y 

necessary  to  make  the  exemption  firm  and  canonical :    and  spiritual. 

that  the  Conqueror's  single  grant  reached  no  farther  than 
property  and  civil  privilege.  This  charter  being  thus  for- 
tified with  the  bishop's  consent  and  subscription,  and  ex- 
communication denounced  by  them,  against  those  that 
should  violate  the  privileges,  gives  the  matter  an  ecclesias- 
tical face,  and  carries  the  sanction  of  a  synod. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  disputes  strongly  for  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  advances  a  wrong  ground  Coke's  Re- 
for  this  authority.     He  founds  this  spiritual  commission  of  ^"'''^^'P^''^"^" 
princes,  upon  their  being  anointed  with  oil  at  their  corona- 
tion: Reges  sacro  oleo  uncti  stmt  spiritnalis  jurisdict'ionis 
capaces.     But  this  is  a  mistake;  for  if  the  anointing  with  Ibid. f.  ic. 
oil  conveys  a  spiritual  authority,  then  great  numbers  of  the 
laity,  in  the  primitive  times,  would  have  had  this  privilege ; 
for  this  ceremony  of  anointing  was  frequently  practised  upon  St.  James  5. 
the  sick  for  several  centuries:   and  yet,  I  believe,  it  was 
never  thought  such  persons  commenced  governors  of  the 
Church  upon  their  recovery. 

The  case   of  praemunire,  reported    by  sir  John   Davis,  Davis's 
argues  learnedly  against    the    pope's   encroachments ;    but  ports. 
then  the  case  mistakes,  in  affirming  the  pope's  jurisdiction  in 
England  began  with  the  Norman  Conquest:  for  it  is  plain.  Ibid. fol. 
this  prelate  pretended  to  a  superintendency  over  the  English     '    ' 
Church  before  that  period.     To  give  an  instance  or  two : 
the  pope  granted  an  exemption  from  episcopal  visitation  to 
the  abbey  of  Malmsbury,  in  the  reign  of  king  Ina,  in  the 
eighth  century.     Pope  Leo  III.  removed  the  metropolitical  Malmsbur. 
see   from  Lichfield,  and  restored  it  to  Canterbury  in  the  jjei'ontif.p. 
ninth.     And  in  the    eleventh    century,  king    Edward    the  'jf^t^^^j^* 
Confessor,  in  his  letter  to  Nicholas  11.  salutes  him  as  supreme  Scriptores. 
governor  of  the  Church,  sends  to  him  for  a  dispensation,  ^.^^^"j^^^^j 
and  received  his  legates  :  but  after  all  there  is  no  good  con-  i-  p-  ^-'f'- 
sequence  from  fact  to  right ;  neither  have  I  any  intention  to  |{'iJ47.  de 

Vit.  et  Miracl.  Edw.  Confes.  p.  387.    Florent.  Wigorn.  ad  Ann.  1062. 
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LAN-     ai'ffue   for  tlic   excessive   pretences    of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Abp.  Cant.  However,  the  disproof  of  the  pope's  spiritual  authority  in 

'  '  this  island,  does  not  infer  that  it  must  necessarily  be  lodged  in 

the  crown.     There  is  a  third  seat  for  this  privilege,  and  that 

is,  the  bishops  of  the  country. 

To  proceed  :  if  by  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  only  meant 
some  part  of  that  authority  exercised  in  the  bishops'  courts, 
such  as  the  probate  of  wills,  the  disposal  of  the  goods  of  the  in- 
testate, and  such  other  matters,  where  property  is  concerned; 
these,  without  doubt,  are  grants  from  the  state  and  crown, 
and  cannot  be  challenged  by  the  bishops  upon  the  score  of 
their  spiritual  character.  But  if  by  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, is  meant  a  right  of  admitting  members  into  the  Church 
and  casting  them  out  of  it,  a  power  for  the  regulation  of  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  and  performing  such  other  functions  as 
are  necessary  for  the  government  of  a  society, — if  these 
powers  are  meant  by  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  it  may  be,  it 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  prove  them  within  the  commission  of 
the  civil  magistrate:  Besides,  if  these  learned  men  of  the 
long  robe  extend  the  prerogative  thus  far,  they  seem  to  mis- 
take in  their  way  of  proof ;  it  is  their  method  to  cite  prece- 
dents, and  rest  the  point  upon  authorities  of  law  ;  but,  under 
favour,  this  topic  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question  :  for  all  persons,  not  infidels,  will  grant  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  last  revelation  of  the  will  of  God :  that  it  is 
settled  for  a  standing  rule  of  belief  and  practice,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  the  world's  end.  The  enquiry  will  be  therefore, 
u])on  whom  our  Saviour  settled  the  government  of  his 
Church;  who  are  his  representatives  in  his  kingdom;  and 
whether  he  has  made  this  spiritual  society  dependent  on  the 
state  or  not.  The  question  then  must  be  determined,  not 
by  statutes  or  common  law,  but  by  the  New  Testament  and 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  times.  And  if  it  appears,  that 
God  has  given  the  Church  a  commission  to  govern  herself, 
and  made  her  independent  of  the  civil  authority,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  princes  to  revoke  her  charter,  or  overrule  the 
divine  institution. 

Now  that  the  Church  is  settled  independently  of  the 
state  may  be  made  good  :  first,  from  the  original  of  eccle- 
siastical authority :  secondly,  from  the  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians. 
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First,  from  the  original  of  ecclesiastical  authority.     The      wn,. 
power  of  governing  the  Church,  and  performing  the  offices  j^^^VXM; 
of  religion,  is  neither   any  gift  of  the  people,  nor  held  by  ^^ — .^-^' 
commission  from    the  prince.       It  springs  from  a   greater 
original,  and  derives  no  lower  than  from  heaven  itself     Our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  redeemed  the  Church,  was  pleased  to 
settle  the  administration  by  his  own  appointment :  from  him 
the  apostles  received  authority  to  teach  and  govern  such  as 
were  converted  by  them.     The  words  of  their  commission 
are  plain,  and   expressed  with  all  imaginable    advantage : 
"  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you  :   whoseso-  Jolin20.  21 
ever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted,"  &c.     Upon  this  ac- 
count the  apostles  are  called  the  ambassadors,  and  ministers  l  Cor.  4.  i. 
of  Christ.      And  the  people  are  commanded  to   obey  and  258. 

submit  themselves  to  those  who  have  this  spiritual  authority.  Heb.  13. 17. 
Neither  was  this  power  to  expire  with  the  apostles  ;  but  to  be 
conveyed  by  succession  through  all  ages  of  the  world,  there 
being  the  same  reason  for  its  continuance  as  for  its  first  in- 
stitution :  and  accordingly  we  find  from  St.  Paul,  that  one 
motive  of  his  giving  Titus  the  superintendency  of  Crete  was  Titus  i.  5. 
to  ordain  elders  in  every  city.     Thus   Clemens  Romanus  coi-int^h."' 
tells  us,  the  apostles  in  their  travels  used  to  ordain  bishops 
for  the  advantage  of  such  as  were  only  Christians  in  pros- 
pect, as  well  as  for  those  that  were  already  converted.  Now, 
our  Saviour,  we  know,  was  no  temporal  prince :  he  refused 
to  interpose  in  a  case  of  property,  and  declared  expressly, 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.     From  whence  it  is  St.  i-ukc 
plain,  that  the  authority  which  our  Saviour  gave  the  Church,  ^^  ^^^j^^^ 
can  have  no  dependence  upon   the  state,   because  it  was  is.  3(). 
never  derived  from  thence.  It  is  true,  all  power,  both  sacred 
and  civil,  comes  originally  from  God ;  yet  under  the  Jewish 
and  especially  under  the  Christian  institution,  the  crown  and 
mitre  have  been  divided.     And   though   the   same  persons 
are  capable  of  both,   yet  the  claim  must  be  made  on  a  dif- 
ferent  account,   and  conveyed  by  titles    perfectly  distinct. 
And  since  the  ecclesiastical  authority  does  not  hold  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  it  cannot  be  forfeited  to  him  :  as  the  state 
cannot  consecrate  bishops  and  priests,  so  neither  can  they 
recal  their  character,  or  restrain   them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  function;  there  being  no  reason  a  privilege  should  be 
either  extinguished,  or  limited  by  those  who  were   never 
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LAN-     masters  of  the  grant :  for  what  a  man  has  no  power  to  give, 

AbpVcaiit.  ^^6  can  have  no  right  to  take  away. 

' '       Secondly,  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  whole 

primitive  Church,  is  another  proof  that  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority was  perfectly  sui  juris,  and  never  under  the  control 
of  the  secular  magistrate.  Thus  when  the  Sanhedrim  of  the 
Jews,  who  acted  by  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
the  assistance  of  the  captain  of  the  temple ;  when  they  im- 

Acts  4. 19.  prisoned  the  apostles,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at 
all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus :  to  this  their  answer  is 

Verse  20.  pjaj^  ^ud  positive  ;  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye?"  That 
is  to  say,  they  had  a  commission  from  heaven  to  preach  the 
gospel,  which  they  were  bound  to  execute,  and  which  no 
temporal  jurisdiction  had  any  authority  to  revoke.  Whereas, 
had  the  Church  been  under  the  check  of  the  state,  in  mat- 
ters purely  spiritual,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  were  much  to 
blame  for  refusing  to  obey  their  superiors :  they  ought  to 
have  acquiesced  in  the  Sanhedrim's  prohibition,  and  not  to 
have  pursued  their  function  after  they  were  so  solemnly 
silenced  ;  and  that  by  those  whom  themselves  owned  to  be 

Acts  4,  8,  rulers  of  the  people.  Either  therefore  the  Church  must  be 
constituted  independent  of  the  state,  or  the  apostles  can 
never  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of  sedition.  The  same  im- 
putation will,  upon  Erastian  principles,  affect  the  bishops 
of  the  universal  Church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years; 
who  held  public  assemblies,  governed  their  clergy  and  their 
people,  and  performed  all  parts  of  their  office,  not  only 
without  any  authority  from  their  respective  princes,  but  often 
contrary  to  their  express  commands,  which  matter  of  fact  is 
so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
the  proof  of  it. 

If  it  is  objected,  that  the  emperors  within  the  time  above 
mentioned  were  all  heathens,  but  that  when  princes  turn 
Christian  it  makes  an  alteration  in  the  case ;  to  this  it  has 
heen  already  answered,  that  the  receiving  princes  into  the 
Church  by  baptism,  does  by  no  means  enlarge  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  or  cancel  that  charter  of  jurisdiction 
granted  by  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles,  and  the  bishops, 
their  successors.  Though  the  benefits  of  baptism  are  ines- 
timable in  other  respects,  yet  they  do  not  extend  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the   person  baptized,  or  give   him   any  branch   of     WIL- 
government  which  he  had  not  before.     Therefore,  if  the  K^^of^E^g. 

Church  was  sui  juris  under  heathen  princes,  she  is  no  less  ^ — ~^ ' 

so  under  those  that  are  Christian. 

And  as  for  the  state,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  appre- 
hensions of  ill  consequence  upon  this  account.  This  settle- 
ment is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  temporal  government. 
The  independency  of  the  Church  can  never  shake  any 
prince's  throne,  nor  do  the  least  disservice  to  his  autho- 
rity. The  commission  of  the  hierarchy  reaches  no  farther 
than  matters  purely  spiritual:  the  clergy  are  subjects  no 
less  than  to  the  laity.  The  Church,  by  her  divine  charter, 
can  make  no  seizure  of  hberty  and  property :  her  censures 
relate  only  to  the  other  world.  Our  Saviour  has  given  her 
no  authority  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  state.  It  is 
true  her  spiritual  governors  are  obliged  not  to  surrender  her 
authority  to  the  secular  magistrate,  neither,  indeed,  can  they 
do  it;  such  an  attempt  is  a  contradiction  to  the  divine  esta- 
blishment, and  would  be  both  a  sin  and  a  nullity. 

But  then,  on  the  other  side,  since  the  sword  was  not  put 
into  the  Church's  hands,  they  are  not  to  contest  their  privi- 
leges by  resistance,  or  revenge  their  sufferings  by  force  and 
fighting.  In  case  of  extremity,  prayers  and  tears  are  the 
Chvirch's  only  weapons  against  the  oppressions  of  the  state. 
To  dispense  with  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  to  dispose  of  kingdoms, 
and  raise  the  subject  against  the  prince,  are  by  no  means 
within  the  verge  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.    These  are  flaming  259. 

usurpations  upon  civil  right.  The  apostles  and  primitive 
bishops,  though  they  propagated  the  faith  and  governed 
their  converts  against  the  prohibitions  of  the  state,  yet  they 
were  always  inoffensive  to  the  empire,  and  took  care  to 
give  Caisar  his  due.  But  so  much  for  this  digression,  which 
I  hope  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  history  in  hand. 

About  this  time,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  acquaints  him, 
that  Paul,  earl  of  the  Orcades,  had  sent  him  one  Ralph  a 
clergyman  with  letters,  importing  a  request,  that  the  said 
Ralph  might  be  consecrated  bishop  for  those  islands.  This 
clergyman  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
applied  to  the  Church  of  York  for  his  consecration :  upon 
which  Thomas,  the  archbishop,  desires  Lanfranc  to  send  him 
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LAN-  two  of  his  suffragans  to  assist  him  in  the  solemnity ;  and 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^^^^  the  matter  might  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  to  the 
"^  '  prejudice  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  or  Worcester,  in  case 

they  were  sent :  to  prevent  this  objection,  he  declares  be- 
fore God,  he  would  never  set  up  any  claim  of  authority  over 
those  sees  upon  this  score.  This  letter  is  penned  with 
great  deference  and  submission :  Thomas  calls  himself  son 
and  homager  to  Lanfranc,  and  owns  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  island.  But  it  may  be  enquired,  what  necessity  was 
there  for  the  Church  of  York  to  apply  to  that  of  Canter- 
bury upon  this  occasion  ?  Had  not  Thomas  suffragans 
enough  within  his  own  province  to  satisfy  the  canons  ? 
Could  not  the  northern  province  of  England  and  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  furnish  two  prelates  for  this  solemnity  ?  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  it  seems  hinted  in  arch- 
bishop Thomas's  letter  that  a  due  number  of  prelates  could 
not  be  so  conveniently  had  from  the  province  of  York  as 
from  that  of  Canterbury.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
true  reason  of  the  application  :  for  that  the  archbishop  of 
York  was  bound  by  virtue  of  his  canonical  obedience,  not  to 
consecrate  any  bishops  within  his  province  without  leave 
from  the  primate  of  Canterbury,  is  very  improbable,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Lanfranc  writes   to  Wul- 
stan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and   Peter,  bishop  of  Chester, 
and    acquainting    them    with    the    contents    of    archbishop 
,     .  Thomas's  letter,  commands  them  to  go  to  York  at  the  time 

assigned,  and  assist  at  the  consecration.  Non  enim  decet, 
says  he,  ut  qui  sacrandus  in  hanc  ierram  venit,  ei  cum  omni 
humilitate  sacrare  se  poslulat,  inopiCi  adjutorum  a  tanto 
regno  non  sacratus  ahscedat.  From  this  clause  it  appears 
plainly,  that  the  archbishop  of  York  could  not,  without 
great  difficulty  at  least,  procure  a  just  number  of  bishops 
out  of  his  own  province  to  assist  him  upon  this  oc- 
casion. And  thus  the  reason  of  his  application  is  ac- 
Seld.  Not.    counted  for. 

^  2^^^^"^"'  '^°  return  to  the  Conqueror.  This  prince,  amongst  other 
Malms,  de  Saxon  constitutions,  confirmed  the  law  relating  to  the  pay- 
1.  5!fol.9L  nient  of  tithes,  made  in  the  reign  of  lulward  the  Confessor; 
Hoveden,     but  this  law  having  been  already  mentioned  needs  not  be 

Annal.  fol.  .     , 

343.  repeated. 
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Another    remarkable    passage   relatinfi;    to    ecclesiastical     WIL- 
affairs,  is  the  Conqueror's  letter  to  pope  Gregory  Vil.     In  ^  ofEng. 
this  letter  the  king  takes  notice  of  two  demands  made  by  the  "^J^^;;;;^ 
pope;  one  was  for  the  payment  of  three  years'  arrears  o^  queror's  an- 
the  Peter-pence:  the  other  was  a  demand  of  homage  horn  popes de- 
the  crown  of  England.  The  king  gives  him  satisfaction  upon  f^tS. 
the  first  head,  and  promises  the  Peter-pence  should  be  better  sce  Re- 
collected for  the  future:  but  as  for  the  point  of  homage  he  ij|;"is  num. 
sends  him  a  positive  denial ;    alleging  that  he  had  made  no 
promise  of  that  kind  himself,  neither  was  any  such  submis- 
sion paid  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  his  predecessors.     These 
allegations  were  most  true,  but  Hildebrand  was  a  very  en- 
terprising ambitious  prelate,  had  met  with  success  in  his  at- 
tempts upon   the  emperor,  and  therefore  was   resolved,  it 
seems,  to  push  his  fortune  in  other  places.     But  the  Con- 
queror was  a  prince  of  too  much   spirit  and  capacity  to  be 
thus  imposed  on  ;  and,  by  the  way,  though  his  answer  to  the 
pope  is  couched  in  terms  of  respect,  yet  it  has  not  that  air 
of  submission  and  profound  reverence  which  the  Confessor 
expressed  in  his  address  to  pope  Nicholas  II. 

But  notwithstanding  this  prince  guarded  well  against  en-  fjl^^^"/?^ 
croachment :  though  he  took  care  to  make  the  most  of  his  the  Con- 
crown,  and,  it  may  be,  strained  his  prerogative  too  tar  upon  reign  wUh- 
the  Church  in  some  cases ;  yet  he  never  carried  the  point  ^  ^yj^«^'j;^_ 
so  far  as  to  depose  any  bishop  upon  the  strength  of  the  re-  Hon. 
gale :  these  matters  were  always  left,  as  far  as  it  appears,  to 
the  management  of  ecclesiastics.    Thus  Stigand,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Agehic,  bishop  of  Selsea,  and  Agelmar,  of 
Helmam,  were  all  deprived  at  the  synods  of  Winchester  and 
Windsor.     And   when  Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  had  V^'^'^'/^', 
like  to  have  met  with  the  same  fate  upon  pretence  of  his  in-  200.    Flo- 
sufficiency,  the  charge  was  brought  in  by  Lanfranc,  arch-  J^,",;  ^^' 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  managed  before  the  rest  of  the  '^"-  i^^o. 

,      *  ,  -I      /•  Ti     1        1  AIalnisb.de 

bishops  at  the  council  ot  redrcde.  Cnst.  Pon- 

In  this  king's  reign  a  great  many  Jews  transported  them-  ^''-  '"'•  >''"• 

.  Stows  Sur- 

selves  from  Rouen,  and  settled  in  London,  Norwich,  Cam-  veyotLon- 
bridge,  Northampton,  &c.     But  that   this  was   their  Hi'st  J;;;;;.^;;^^';^ 
colony  in  England  is  a  mistake  in  Fuller,  as  appears  by  the  wani. 
laws  of  the  Confessor,  already  mentioned.  260 

Before  we  conclude  with   the  Conqueror,  it  will   not  be  ir„ik.|'s 
amiss  just  to  mention  his  descent,  and  the  division  of  his  ^,",'j'",|^'j.'^ 

book ;{!  1).  9. 
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dominions.  As  to  his  genealogy,  this  king  WilHam  was  na- 
tural and  only  son  to  Robert  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  and 
the  seventh  in  a  direct  line  from  duke  Rollo  :  his  mother's 
name  was  Herlotte,  davighter  to  Fulbert,  chamberlain  or 
groom  of  the  chamber  to  his  father  Robert.  At  his  death 
he  bequeathed  his  duchy  of  Normandy  to  Robert  his  eldest 
son  ;  the  kingdom  of  England  to  William  Rufus  his  second 
son  then  living  ;  and  as  for  Henry  the  youngest,  his  fortune 
was  only  five  thousand  pounds  in  money. 

The  last  year  of  this  reign,  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was  burnt, 
together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  of  London. 

William  Rufus,  having  the  kingdom  of  England  devised 
to  him  by  will,  left  his  father  some  little  time  before  he  ex- 
pired, and  transported  himself  with  all  expedition ;  and  by 
the  interest  of  Lanfranc,  and  giving  large  bounty  to  every 
pai'ish,  made  his  way  to  the  throne.  To  dispose  Lanfranc 
more  effectually  to  appear  for  him,  the  Conqueror  wrote  a 
letter  to  this  prelate  upon  his  death-bed  to  crown  his  second 
son.  This  letter  William  Rufus  brought  over  with  him ; 
and  had  his  coronation  solemnized  at  Westminster  on  the 
27th  of  September.  Lanfranc,  who  had  formerly  knighted 
him,  put  the  crown  upon  his  head.  To  dispose  this  prelate 
to  engage,  he  made  him  large  promises  of  a  fair  administra- 
tion ;  but  having  gained  possession,  he  seemed  to  forget  his 
word,  and  when  the  bishop  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise, 
he  replied  with  some  resentment,  that  no  person  could  be 
exact  to  his  engagements  in  everything.  His  uncle  Odo, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  English  nobility,  declaring  for  his 
brother  Robert,  might  probably  ruffle  this  prince,  and  make 
him  treat  the  English  with  greater  rigour. 

The  next  year,  Giser  Hasban,  bishop  of  Wells,  departed 
this  life.  He  was  a  Lorrainer  by  birth,  and  preferred  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  joined  him  in  commission  with 
Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  in  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where 
he  received  his  consecration.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  Church  of  Wells,  recovered  most  of  the  estates  seized 
by  Harold,  and  increased  the  number  of  the  pi'ebendaries. 

Lanfranc  being  disappointed  in  William  Rufus,  and  per- 
ceiving the  kingdom  embroiled,  and  a  storm  likely  to  fall 
upon  the  Church,  grew  melancholy,  and  departed  this  life  in 
May,  in  the  year  1089.     This  archbishop  was  a  great  bene- 
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factor  to  his  diocese.     He  rebuilt  Christ  Church  from  the     wiL- 
foundation,  which  had  been  burned  in  Elphegus's  time  by  x/oi^y,,^; 

the  Danes.    He  settled  the  number  of  monks  in  that  church,  ' '" 

fixed  them  at  a  hundred  and  fifty,  formed  a  rule  or  statutes 
for  them,  gave  them  a  prior  instead  of  a  chorepiscopus,  and 
made  a  present  of  a  great  many  rich  ornaments  to  the  church. 
He  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  cathedral  of  Ro- 
chester and  the  monastery  of  St,  Albans,  and  planted  monks 
in  both  of  them ;  which,  by  the  way,  is   an  argument  they 
were  furnished  with  secular  priests  before.     To  proceed :  [5|^[.^|^^«'"^ 
he  built  two  churches  and  two  hospitals  in  Canterbury,  and  nensis. 
erected  several  churches  in  the  manors  belonging  to  the 
archbishoprick.     He  had  a  famous  trial  with  Odo,  bishop 
of  Baieux,  and  earl  of  Kent,  at  Penenden  Heath  :  the  cause 
was  heard  before  most  of  the  great  men  of  England,  and 
was  three  days  in  pleading.     Gosfrid,  bishop  of  Constance, 
was  the  king's  justitiary.     Here  Lanfranc  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  and  recovered  five-and-twenty  manors,  together  with 
all  the  customs,  services,  and  privileges  anciently  belonging 
to  the  estates  of  that  see.     He  was  likewise  careful  to  pre-  Emuipiius 
serve  his  metropolitical  privileges.  To  this  purpose,  he  wrote  Eccies."^ 
a  letter  to  Stigand,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  which  he  com- JoJ' s"acr. 
plains  of  Stigand's  archdeacons  for  taking  money  by  way  of  par.  i.  p. 
synodals  of  the  clergy  of  Sussex,  that  dwelt  within  any  of  gjg  j^g!^°* 
the   manors  of  the  archbishoprick,    and    exempts    all    the  cords,  num. 
parish  priests,  who  lived   in  his  towns,  or  where  he  was 
patron,  from  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation  of  the  bishop. 
This  privilege  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  '  Peculiars.' 
In  this  letter  the  archbishop,  though  he  writes  in  a  deter- 
mined manner,  and  with  an  air  of  authority,  pretends   to 
nothing  new,  but  grounds  his  claim  upon  ancient  usage.  r;'^^'''"°r' 

o  '  o  1  o  Hist.  No- 

The  Conqueror  had  a  great  opinion  of  Lanfranc's  conduct  vor.  l.  i.  p. 
and  capacity,  and  left  the  direction  of  ailairs  in  his  hands,  "• 
when  himself  was  absent  in  Normandy:  for  Lanfranc,  to  do 
him  right,  was  no  less  fit  for  business  than  books ;  and  a 
good  statesman  as  well  as  a  divine.  He  was  a  person  of 
great  charity,  and  was  very  carefid  and  active  that  minors, 
widows,  and  poor  people,  should  suffer  nothing  by  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  condition. 

His  character,  with  respect  to  learning,  was  considerable, 
as  appears  by  his  writings.     To  mention  some  of  them  :  he 
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LAN-      wrote  a  commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  several  letters 
Abp.'^Cant.  *^  P°P^  Alexander  II.  and  to  Hildebrand,  archdeacon  of 

' ■ '  Rome,  and  to  several  bishops  in  Normandy  and  England,  the 

contents  of  which  are  tooloncr  to  insist  on.  He  likewise  wrote 
a  Treatise  of  Confession,  a  Connnentai-y  upon  the  Psalms, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  history,  which  last  is  not  extant,  but 
of  all  his  works,  his  treatise  concerning  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  holy  eucharist  was  most  remark- 
261.  able.     In  this    book  he  disputes  against  Berengarius,  and 

maintains  a  carnal  presence,  formerly  held  by  Paschasius 
Radbertus.     That  this  opinion  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  latter  end  of  the   tenth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  appears   by  the  Easter 
homily  already  mentioned,  under  Elfric,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 
Lanfranc         When  Pascliasius,  a  monk  of  Corbey,  who  lived  in  the 
Tirainst        ninth   century,  asserted  a  corporeal  presence  in   the  holy 
Berenga-     eucliarist,  and  that  Christians  eat  the  same  body  that  was 

rius.  ^  •'  _ 

born  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  drank  the  same  blood  which 
DuPin  Ec-  ^^^  shed  upon  the  cross,  people  were  startled  at  the  novelty 
cles.Histor.  of  the  terms,  and  several  persons  of  figure  wrote  against 

cent.  9.  p.         . 

yi.etdeinc.  him,  sucli  as  Bertram,  Johannes  Scotus,  &c.,  who  were  con- 
Du  Pin.  ib.  sulted  upon  this  question  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald. 
Father  Mabillon  grants,  that  notwithstanding  the  Catholics 
believed  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist, 
yet  Paschasius  was  the  first  that  dogmatized  so  far  upon  the 
manner,  and  affirmed  it  the  same  body  with  that  which  was 
born  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  The  novelty  of  this  assertion, 
as  he  goes  on,  shocked  several  great  men,  and  made  them 
write  with  vigour  and  sharpness  against  him.-  This  contro- 
versy seems  not,  as  monsieur  Du  Pin  represents  it,  to  be  a 
bare  dispute  about  words :  for  though  both  parties  ac- 
knowledged a  real  presence,  there  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
great  difference  between  them.  Radbertus  was  for  a  carnal 
and  bodily  presence  ;  Bertram,  Scotus,  See,  were  for  a  spiri- 
tual and  figurative  presence,  which,  as  to  the  effects  and 
benefits,  is  no  less  real  than  the  other. 

As  for  Lanfranc,  he  came  up  to  the  corporeal  notion,  and 
defended  the  opinion  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  against  Be- 
rengarius. That  this  doctrine  had  gained  ground  in  the 
western  Church  in  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  appears  by 
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Berengarius's  profession  of  faith  at  his  recantation  at  the     wil- 
council  of  Rome,  held  under  Gregory  VII.  in  the  year  of  k.  k' Eng. 
our  Lord  1078.     This  Berengarius  being  one  of  the  princi-  d^jTe^ 
pals  in  the  controversy,  and  the  person  that  gave  the  occasion  ^les.  Hist. 

.   .  cent.  11.  p. 

of  writing  Lanfranc's  book,  a  short  account  of  him  may  not  lo. 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Berengarius  was  born  at  Tours  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  ^  ■«'""•<  ^ 

...  fit  1  TT  T     T  account  of 

or  begmnmg  oi  the  eleventh  century.  He  studied  at  Berenga- 
Chartres,  under  Fulbert,  bishop  of  that  city.  After  ^e'^^t^!^'''' 
death  of  that  prelate,  he  returned  to  Tours,  and  having  a 
great  character  for  his  learning,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  in 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Martin.  In  this  post,  he  conducted 
himself  to  such  satisfaction  that  they  made  him  treasurer  of 
the  church  of  St.  Martin.  From  hence,  after  some  time,  he 
removed  to  Angiers,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
bishop,  who  made  him  archdeacon  of  his  church,  and  treated 
him  with  a  particular  regard.  Here,  about  the  year  1047, 
he  began  to  publish  his  sentiments  upon  the  eucharist. 
Lanfranc,  who  lived  then  in  Normandy,  hearing  of  Beren- 
garius's tenets,  engaged  in  the  controversy  against  him, 
upon  which  Berengarius  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  much  to  blame  for 
charging  John  Scotus  with  heresy  for  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  altar  ;  that  he  could  not  condemn 
him  for  what  he  delivered  about  this  point,  without  laying  the 
same  imputation  of  unorthodoxy  upon  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  several  others  of  the  fathers. 
When  this  letter  was  sent  to  Normandy,  Lanfranc  was  gone 
to  Rome;  but  falHng  into  adversaries'  hands,  it  was  brought 
to  pope  Leo  IX.  in  the  year  1050,  and  a  council  being  then 
held  at  Rome,  it  was  condemned  in  the  synod  ;  Berengarius 
was  excommunicated,  and  Lanfranc  obliged  to  purge  him- 
self of  the  suspicion  of  holding  too  close  a  correspondence 
with  Berengarius,  and  of  being  infected  with  his  behef. 
This  test  Lanfranc  underwent  cheerfully  enough,  and  sa- 
tisfied the  synod. 

This  year  there  was  another  synod  held  at  Verceil. 
Here  pope  Leo  IX.  was  present.  Berengarius  was  like- 
wise summoned  to  the  council  ;  but  thinking  it  not  safe  to 
appear  in  person,  he  sent  two  proxies  to  make  his  defence. 
In  this  synod  the  book  of  John  Scotus  was  condemned  :  the 
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LAN-      opinion  of  Berenffarius  was  likewise  particularly  examined 
FR\NC  1  1  •' 

Abp.'cant.  an<l  censured,  and  the  contrary  doctrine  maintained  by  Lan- 

'  '  franc  approved  by  unanimous  consent. 

Berengarius,not  at  all  convinced  by  the  proceedings  of  this 
council,  went  on  in  the  justification  of  Scotus,  and  dropped 
some  satirical  expressions  against  Paschasius ;  and  thus 
giving  farther  provocation  to  his  adversaries,  he  was  cited 
to  the  council  at  Tours,  held  in  the  year  1055,  where  Hilde- 
brand  was  legate  to  pope  Victor  II.  Here  Berengarius 
being  probably  overawed  by  the  apprehension  of  ill  usage, 
renounced  his  opinion  and  came  over  to  the  sentiments  of  the 

DuPin.Ec-  synod. 

cent.  11." p.        But  fear  and  force  are  seldom  lasting  principles  :  for  it 

d'ehic^'  ^^  ^^^  "^^  long  before  he  appeared  to  change  his  mind,  and 
wrote  several  tracts  in  defence  of  his  former  doctrine :  but 
being  cited  by  pope  Stephen  X.  to  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1059,  his  courage  failed  him  again.  It  is  true, 
at  first  he  maintained  his  opinion  against  Lanfranc  and  Al- 
bericus  a  monk  of  Mount  Cassin,  but  afterwards  he  yielded 
the  point,  and  professed  himself  ready  to  subscribe  the 
article  contested,  in  any  form  the  council  should  please  to 
order.     A  confession  of  faith  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by 

262.  cardinal  Humbert.      By  this  form,  which  was   both    sub- 

scribed and  sworn,  he  abjured  his  opinion,  and  declared 
fully  for  that  of  his  adversaries.  And  afterwards  to  give 
farther  satisfaction,  he  burned  his  own  writings  and  the 
book  of  John  Scotus. 

But  unless  a  man's  honesty  is  perfectly  subdued,  these 
turns  of  interest  are  often  but  short  lived  :  for  conscience 

Ibid.  without    conviction  is   always    uneasy.     Thus  Berengarius 

was  no  sooner  returned  to  France,  and  retired  to  a  place  of 
safety,  but  he  relapsed  again,  as  they  called  it ;  maintained 
his  former  tenets  openly,  repented  the  burning  of  his 
writings,  and  published  a  new  piece  u])on  the  old  argu- 
ment :  and  this  is  that  tract  which  Lanfranc  endeavoured  to 
confute.  And  more  than  this,  he  expressed  himself  with 
great  freedom  in  dislike  of  pope  Leo  IX.  And  when  pope 
Alexander  II.  pressed  him  earnestly  in  a  letter  to  renounce, 
he  sent  him  word  he  was  fixed  in  his  belief,  and  was  resolved 
to  abide  by  it.     In  the  year  10G3,  there  was  a  provincial 

Ibid.  council  held  at  Rouen,  against  Berengarius,  and  another  at 
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Poictiers  twelve  years  after.     At  the  latter  of  these  Beren-     WIL- 
garius  was  present,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  :  but  k/ ot^Elig. 

this  accident  made  no  other  impression,  unless  to  give  him  a  ' ' 

worse  opinion  of  the  other  party.  At  last  Gregory  VII.,  in 
a  council  held  at  Rome  in  the  year  1078,  brought  Berenga- 
rius  to  another  recantation,  which  appears  to  be  more  full 
and  explicit  than  those  he  had  made  before.  By  this  form 
he  declares  that  the  bread  and  wine  upon  the  altar,  are  sub- 
stantially changed  by  the  mysterious  operation  of  the  con- 
secration, and  by  the  words  of  ovu*  Saviour,  into  the  true, 
proper,  and  quickening  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  and  not  only  figuratively,  and  sacramentally,  but 
truly,  properly,  and  substantially. 

And  now  one  would  have  thought  Berengarius  had  been 
perfectly  conquered  ;  but  it  seems  his  conscience  made  him 
fly  out  once  more,  and  declare  for  his  old  opinion,  upon 
which  account  he  was  forced  to  appear  at  a  council  of  Bour- 
deaux,  convened  in  the  year  1080,  and  this  was  the  last 
public  scene  of  his  life.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  spent  in  I^"  I'"'-  '''• 
retirement  near  Tours,  and  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1088.  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Manes,  gives  him  a  great 
character  for  his  learning  and  morals. 

Baronius,  upon  the  mention  of  his  death,  calls  him  a  rotten 
heretick ;   which  is  a  sign  he  suspected  his  dying  with  his 
old  belief  about  him.  And  monsieur  Du  Pin,  who  writes  with  Baron.  An- 
much  more  temper  than  the  cardinal,  seems  to  believe  that  he  ad  An.  loss. 
cither  went  out  of  the  world  in  his  error,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
else  that  he  changed  his  mind  but  a  little  before  his  death.    Du  Pin. 

Lanfranc,  in  his  answer  to  Berengarius,  speaks  plainly  for 
a  corporeal  presence,  and  comes  up  to  the  form  prescribed 
to  his  adversary  in  the  Roman  council,  held  under  ])ope 
Gregory  VII.  He  represents  this  doctrine  as  the  general 
belief  of  the  fathers.  But  to  say  nothing  farther,  he  seems 
not  either  to  have  seen  or  examined  the  epistle  of  St.  Cliry- 
sostome  to  Caesarius  ;  where  this  father  disputing  against  the 
heresy  of  Apollinarius,  brings  an  instance,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, from  the  holy  eucharist.  "  The  bread,"  says  he, 
"  before  consecration,  is  called  bread ;  but  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  force  of  the  solemnity,  and  been  conscci'ated  by 
the  priest,  it  is  then  discharged  from  the  name  of  bread,  and 
dignified  with   the  name  of  our  Lord's  body,   though  the 
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nature  of  bread  still  remains  in  it."  And  thus,  by  the  form 
of  the  expression,  the  application  of  the  instance,  and  the 
force  of  the  comparison,  he  shews  clearly  that  he  believed  the 
nature  or  substance  of  bread  remained  unchanged  after  con- 
secration. Theodoret  has  a  passage  full  to  the  same  purpose; 
it  is  in  his  second  dialogue  between  Orthodoxus  and  Era- 
nistes  ;  the  latter  of  these  two  persons  represents  an  Euty- 
chian.  Now  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Eutychian  heresy,  our 
Saviour's  human  nature  was  absorbed  by  the  divine.  To 
make  good  these  points,  Eranistes  argues  from  the  change 
of  the  elements  in  the  holy  eucharist :  "As  the  symbols  of 
our  Saviour's  body  and  blood,"  says  he,  "are  one  thing  before 
the  invocation  of  the  priest,  but  after  the  prayer  of  conse- 
cration has  passed  upon  them,  they  are  changed,  and  become 
another  :  so  our  Lord's  body,  after  his  ascension,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  divine  substance."  "  You  are  caught  in  your 
own  net,"  replies  Orthodoxus,  (who  stands  for  Theodoret,) 
*'  ovSe  yap  /xera,  lov  dycacrfjuoi'  ra  ^vartKa  avfjbjBoXa  rrj^  oIkt 
elas  i^LCTTaTat  ^vaecos  fJbevei  yap  eirl  ttjs  Trporepas  ovcrias,  &c." 
That  is,  *  the  mysterious  symbols  do  not  lose  the'irnature  upon 
consecration,  but  continue  in  their  former  substance,  &c.' 

I  mention  these  two  testimonies,  because  I  conceive  them 
unanswerable,  and  not  capable  of  any  tolerable  evasion. 

Now  to  apply  this  matter  farther;  it  is  well  known  St. 
Chrysostome  and  Theodoret  were  never  charged  with  any 
unorthodoxy  or  singularity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  holy 
eucharist :  we  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  their 
opinion  in  this  matter  was  no  other  than  the  catholic  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  Church. 

Lanfranc  proceeds,  and  argues  from  the  absurdity  of  his 
adversaries'  opinion,  that  if  the  eucharist  was  called  the  flesh 
of  Jesus  Christ,  only  because  it  is  the  figure  of  it,  it  would 
follow  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  were  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  the  New,  because  it  is  a  greater  mark  of 
excellency  to  be  the  type  of  things  future,  than  the  figure  or 
representation  of  things  past.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  dignity  of  a  type,  or  representation,  does 
not  consist  in  the  respects  of  time,  but  in  the  advantage  of 
the  signification.  Now  as  to  the  benefits,  the  sacraments  of 
the  Gospel,  or  new  law,  are  very  much  preferable  to  those  of 
the  old,  there  being  greater  proportions  of  grace  and  divine 
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assistance  annexed  to  them :   and  therefore,  though  the  holy      wil- 
eucharist   represents  our   Saviour's    sufterings  as   a    thing  ^'^*VIJ^" 

which  is  past,   yet  the  invaluable  blessings,  the  pardon  of  ' ^. ' 

sin,  and  the  conveyance  of  grace,  are  all  present,  and  actu- 
ally conferred  in  that  holy  sacrament.  But  my  business  is 
not  to  engage  in  any  long  dispute. 

To  conclude  therefore  with  Lanfranc,  in  a  word  or  two 
upon  his  style.  His  manner  of  writing  was  neither  figura- 
tive nor  florid,  but  plain,  and  proper  for  dogmatical  tracts. 
His  reasonings  are  commonly  close  and  well  managed.  He 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Latin  fathers, 
and  the  canons  of  the  Church  ;  and  there  were  not  many  in 
that  age  who  wrote  with  that  exactness  or  made  so  good  a 
judgment  upon  things. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  him,  one  passage  relating  to  his 
life  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is  a  ruffling  letter  of  pope 
Gregory  VII.  to  command  him  to  Rome,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  holiness.  Now  this  prelate  had  formerly  been  at 
Rome  for  his  pall  in  the  popedom  of  Alexander  II.,  but 
that  it  seems  would  not  satisfy  the  lofty  humour  of  his  suc- 
cessor Gregory.     His  letter  runs  thus  : — 

*'  Brother,  we  have,  by  our  apostolical  legates,  frequently 
invited  you  to  Rome,  to  give  us  satisfaction  concerning  your 
belief;  but  hitherto  you  have,  either  out  of  pride  or  negli- 
gence, abused  our  patience,  and  delayed  to  answer  our  sum- 
mons, without  so  much  as  sending  any  reasonable  and  war- 
rantable excuse.  As  for  the  length  and  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  that  is  no  justification;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a 
great  many  people  much  more  remote  than  yourself,  and 
disabled  in  their  health  almost  to  the  last  degree,  have,  out 
of  their  great  regard  to  St.  Peter,  surmounted  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  come  in  horse  litters  to  pay  their  devotion. 
Therefore,  by  virtue  of  our  apostohcal  authority,  we  enjoin 
you,  that,  setting  aside  all  pretences  and  insignificant  appre- 
hensions of  danger,  you  take  care  to  make  your  appearance 
at  Rome  within  four  months  after  your  receiving  our  com- 
mands; and  neglect  no  longer  to  reform  your  misbehaviour, 
and  come  off  from  your  disobedience,  which  has  been 
borne  with  so  long  already.  But  if  our  apostolical  order 
makes  no  impression  upon  you  ;  if  you  take  no  notice  of  our 
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LAN-  summons,  and  have  the  assurance  to  continue  incorrigible 
Abp.  Cant,  and  disobedient,  (which  is  as  iniquity  and  idohitry,  as  the 
prophet  Samuel  speaks,  1  Sam.  xv.,)  you  will  certainly  be 
thrown  out  of  St.  Peter's  protection,  and  feel  the  weight  of 
his  authority ;  insomuch,  that,  unless  you  come  before  us 
within  the  time  above  mentioned,  you  will  be  suspended 
from  all  the  functions  of  your  character." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1081,  which  was  about 
eight  years  before  the  death  of  the  archbishop;  so  that  he 
Baron.  An-  had  time  enough  to  have  taken  the  journey.  But  notwith- 
aclAnlibsi!  Standing  this  menacing  summons,  it  is  certain  Lanfranc 
never  went  to  Rome  to  pay  his  submission,  nor  so  far  as  it 
appears,  sent  any  excuse  upon  the  occasion.  And  as  for 
the  pope,  he  thought  fit  to  come  to  a  cooler  temper,  and 
drop  the  censure  he  liad  threatened. 

This  pope,  though  monsieur  Du  Pin  allows  him  to  be  a 
man  of  regularity  and  morals  as  to  his  private  conversation, 
yet  he  does  not  stick  to  affirm  that  his  zeal  to  promote  the 
grandeur  of  his  see  transported  him  to  unwarrantable  ex- 
cesses, and  put  him  vipon  measures  which  were  altogether 
indefensible.     This  learned  writer  confesses  him  the  cause 
of  great  disturbances,  both  in  the  Church  and  empire;  that 
he  pretended  to  a  power  over  kings  and  their  dominions 
which  by  no  means  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  carried 
Du  Pin.      the  authority  of  the  holy  see  a  great  deal  too  far.     It  seems 
Hist.  cent,    the   pope   himself   was   sensible    of   his    misbehaviour    at 
11. p. 68.      last;  for  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  as  Florence  of 
Worcester  reports,  he  sent  for  one  of  his  ftivourite  cardinals, 
and,  making  his  confession  to  God  and  the  whole  Church, 
declared  he  had  very  much  mismanaged  in  his  office,  and,  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  created  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
Florent.       aucc  in  tlic  world. 

All" losk  ^^  return  to  Lanfranc :  there  are  several  remarkable 
sentences  of  this  archbishop,  mentioned  by  Dacherius,  some 
of  which  arc  directions  for  a  monastic  life,  and  the  rest 
relate  to  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  in  common.  I  shall 
translate  them  as  they  stand : 

"There  are  eight  things,  which,  if  carefully  observed  by 
the  religious,  they  may  justly  have  the  commendation  of 
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living  up  to  the  design  of  their  institution.    The  first  is  :  To     wil- 
keep  constantly  within  their  cloister,  never  to  stir  out  without  x.'^'cJf'^En^or' 

leave,  nor  then  neither  without  a  justifiable  occasion.     The  ' — -^ 

second  thing  is :  To  live  under  silence,  and  never  open  their 
lips,  unless  some  good  may  be  done  by  it,  and  it  would  be 
a  fault  to  say  nothing.  Thirdly,  Not  to  have  any  pro- 
perty, nor  to  desire  anything  more  than  necessity  requires.  264. 
Fourthly,  To  submit  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors  in 
everything,  unless  they  should  enjoin  something  repugnant 
to  the  will  of  God,  for  in  such  a  case  their  commands  are  by 
no  means  to  be  satisfied ;  for,  as  St.  Gregory  affirms,  we 
must  not  do  an  ill  thing  upon  the  score  of  obedience,  though 
sometimes  we  may  omit  doing  a  good  one.  Fifthly,  The 
religious  must  never  repine,  nor  speak  ill  of  any  person, 
though  it  appears  they  have  been  ill  used  ;  to  take  this 
liberty  is  the  way  to  run  backward  in  virtue,  and  lose  the 
reward  of  all  the  good  they  have  done  already.  Sixthly, 
That,  next  to  God  Almighty,  they  are  obliged  to  love  each 
other,  and  cheerfully  do  all  the  good  turns  to  their  neigh- 
bours which  they  desire  to  receive  from  them.  Seventhly, 
To  perform  the  service  and  duty  enjoined  them  by  their 
house,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and  in  doing  this  they 
ought  to  be  serious  and  collected,  and  not  suffer  their 
minds  to  run  out  upon  foreign  unserviceable  thoughts. 
The  eighth  direction,  is  to  be  clear  and  full  in  their  confes- 
sions, which  are  to  be  made  only  to  their  prelates,  or  such 
as  are  authorised  by  them  for  that  purpose." 

The  rest  of  the  archbishop's  advice  is  not  confined  to  the 
cloister,  but  relates  to  Christians  in  general : 

**'To  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,' 
is  to  desire  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  to  be 
always  upon  the  search  for  the  most  likely  means  to  attain  it. 

"We  ought  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  without  upbraiding 
them  with  their  defects  ;  for  it  is  not  the  custom  to  reproach 
blind  people,  but  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them. 
The  harder  we  are  pressed  with  ill  thoughts,  the  more 
earnestly  we  ought  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them.  To 
make  our  religious  service  acceptable  to  God  Almighty,  we 
must  take  care  to  keep  our  practice  consistent  with  our  de- 
votions. 
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iFRANC        "  When  you  sing  a  psalm,  be  sure  to  attend  to  the  sense, 

Abp.  Can't,  and  be  more  affected  with  the  devotion  of  your  mind,  than 

with  the  music  of  your  voice ;  for  God  is  better  pleased  to 

see  a  man  weep,  than  to  hear  him  make  an  airy  noise,  though 

never  so  much  in  tune. 

"  Be  careful  to  check  the  first  impressions  of  evil;  for  if 
you  suffer  unwarrantable  ideas  to  dwell  upon  your  imagina- 
tion they  will  conquer  your  virtue,  and  bring  you  to  the 
extremities  of  practice. 

"  Be  always  upon  your  guard,  and  do  not  lose  ground  in 
the  least  instances ;  for  though  the  matter  of  the  fault  may 
be  small,  the  neglect  is  not  so.  When  a  man  is  idle,  the 
devil  is  commonly  busy  with  him :  and  to  do  nothing  is  the 
ready  way  to  be  pleased  with  doing  amiss.  All  those  things 
which  caress  the  senses  strongly,  which  awaken  aad  refresh 
the  passions,  should  be  avoided.  Leave  off  eating  before 
your  appetite  dies,  and  drink  on  this  side  intemperance ;  by 
these  restraints  you  will  neither  stick  too  fast  in  the  present 
satisfactions  of  the  palate,  nor  hanker  after  them  when  you 
are  without  them.  Be  not  nice  in  your  diet,  nor  eat  so 
much  for  pleasure  as  for  the  support  of  your  constitution. 
Satisfy  your  appetites  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  for  it  is  more 
your  business  to  lay  nature  asleep  than  to  pamper  her.  We 
have  no  reason  to  question  but  that  a  person  baptized  will 
be  a  partaker  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviovu",  though 
he  should  happen  to  die  before  he  receives  the  consecrated 
Dacherius    bread  and  wine^" 

Spicelcg. 

torn.  4.  p. 

227.  '  The  subtle  and  intricate  qnestion  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  eucharist, 

which  had  exercised  several  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Churcli  about  this  time,  be- 
gan to  assume  a  more  definite  and  vehement  form  of  controversy.  The  most  ancient 
theory  we  find  on  the  subject  (a  theory  very  learnedly  discussed  in  Delarue's  edi- 
tion of  Origen)  is  this  : — That  the  spirit  of  Christ  being  universal  and  omnipresent, 
animates  not  merely  his  human  form,  hut  such  elemental  forms  as  he  may  please 
to  appoint  as  his  sacramental  emblems.  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
spirit  of  Clirist  inspiring  and  informing  the  bread  and  wine,  these  elements  thus  in- 
vested and  interpenetrated  by  divinity  become  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour, 
not  in  the  human  })ut  the  elemental  sphere  of  being.  In  this  sense  they  are  really 
and  absolutely  his  elemental  body  and  blood,  as  he  himself  declares,  and  not  merely 
dead  and  soulless  symbols  of  his  natural  body  and  blood.  They  are  really  so  in 
one  sense,  though  they  are  symbolically  so  in  another  sense.  This  theory, 
however  plainly  men  may  attempt  to  define  it  in  words,  involves  a  divine 
mystery  which  man  in  his  present  condition  will  never  fathom.  But  just 
because  it  is  a  mystery,  transcendental  and  inexplicable,  did  the  eager  diaJec- 
tics  of  the  schoolmen  investigate  it  with  incredible  ardour  and  perseverance.  Its 
glory  and  its  gloom  equally  excited  their  amazement  and  challenged  their  genius. 
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After  the  death  of  Lanfranc  tlic  see  of  Canterbury  con-     ^^IL- 
tinued  vacant  three  years,   during  which  time   the  profits  K.ofEng! 
were  returned  into  tlie  exchequer.     The  king,  it  seems,  at  7v7,.7^ 
this  time,  was  very  much  directed  by  one  Ranulph,  a  cleriry-  Canterbury 
man.      1  his  man,  though  a  Norman,  but  of  moderate  ex- Hiree yetirs. 
traction,  had  a  great  share  in  the  king's  favour,  and  rose  at 
last  to  the  post  of  prime  minister.     Ordericus  Vitalis  gives 
him  an  ill  character,  charges  him  with  ambition,  prodigality, 
and  ill-nature,  that  he  was  given  to  luxury  and  epicurism, 
and  too  much  of  a  libertine  in  other  respects.     This  man, 
having  gained  the  king's  ear  by  flattering  his  vices,  misled 
him  in  the  administration,  and  put  him  upon  several  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  expedients.     It  was  at  this  minister's 
suggestion  that  the  king  surveyed  all  the  land  of  England 

And  imagining  that  they  had  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  an  universal 
solvent  for  tlie  hardest  metaphysical  problems,  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  became 
their  favourite  subject  of  dispute.  How  well  does  tlais  controversy  illustrate  the 
words  of  judge  Blackstone  wlien  he  says,  "  The  science  of  that  age,  derived  from 
Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle,  was  mainly  employed  in  elaborating  casuistical 
subtleties  with  a  skill  the  most  amazingly  artificial,  but  which  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show  the  vast  powers  of  the  human  hitellect  however  vainly  or  prepos- 
terously employed."  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  a  huge  amount  of  polemical  logic 
was  expended  on  the  eucharist.  The  dispute  very  early  gave  rise  to  three  great 
parties  of  advocates,  who  still  exist  in  activity  and  power.  First  came  those  who 
asserted  that  the  spirit  of  Christ,  by  passing  into  the  sacred  elements,  and  being  in- 
terfused with  them  as  a  soul  is  with  its  physical  vehicles,  changed  the  essence  or 
internal  substance  of  the  elements,  and  their  external  substance  likewise,  though  it 
remained  the  same  to  sensible  observation  ;  that  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  word 
transubstantiation.  Secondly  came  the  divines  who  stated  that  this  interfusion 
and  interpenetration  of  Christ's  spirit  in  the  sacramental  elements,  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  either  their  internal  or  external  substance  was  changed,  but  that 
they  all  co-existed  in  a  holy  combination.  This  theory  was  called  consubstantiation. 
The  third  class  stated  that  there  was  no  real  definite  interfusion  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  at  all  in  the  eucharistic  elements,  but  that  they  were  merely  symbols,  having 
no  divine  virtue  in  themselves  by  such  interfusion,  but  being  efficacious  merely  as 
memorials  exciting  the  devotion  of  the  partaker.  In  this  statement  we  know  tliat  we 
have  somewhat  anticipated  certain  terms  which  did  not  come  into  vogue  till  after 
ages.  Still  the  nature  of  the  dispute  was  the  same  in  its  several  divisions.  In 
looking  back,  the  clear  and  thouglitful  eye  of  the  philosopher  may  be  able  to  de- 
tect the  secret  processes  by  which  the  one  grand  and  inclusive  doctrine,  which  em- 
braced those  several  distinctions  and  harmonized  them  all,  became  gradually  sub- 
divided, and  how,  by  being  subdivided,  that  which  was  true  in  the  universal  sense, 
became  error  in  the  partial.  Such  a  man  will,  perhaps,  agree  with  Coleridge,  tliat 
by  elevating  the  entire  controversy  to  a  prothetic  sphere  of  investigation,  the  ap- 
parently conflicting  arguments  of  these  three  classes  may  yet  be  reconciled.  This 
will  not,  however,  take  place  till  they  severally  learn  to  acknowledge  "  that  which 
was  true  in  each,"  and  confess  that  they  might  all  have  been  right  in  some  res])ects, 
and  all  have  been  wrong  in  others.  Those  who  would  examine  the  question  farther 
may  read  Collier's  tracts  on  the  subject.  The  treatises  of  Cudworth  and  I'atiick 
are  likewise  worthy  of  attention. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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over  again ;  and  where  the  number  of  acres  exceeded  the 

X >  proportion  of  the  former  entry,   he  took  the   overplus  to 

VUd  Fc-    liii^iself ;  and,  "which  was  a  farther  grievance,  raised  the  tax 
cles.  Hist,    upon  the  subject  for  the  remainder. 

Tiie  kbit's        ^^  ^^^^  hkewise   by  this  Ranulph's  advice  that  the  king 
seizing  the   seized  the  revenues  of  the   Church  upon  the  death  of  a 

T€V67lllCS  Oi 

vacant         bishop  or  abbot,  allowing  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  convent, 
mfprece-^'^^  but  a  slcnder  pension  for  maintenance.     Thus  covetousness, 
dented.        as  the  historian  goes  on,  carried  the  king  to  invasion  upon 
the  Church;  which  sacrilegious  custom  continued,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  proved  the  de- 
Id.  p.  679.    struction  of  a  great  many  souls.     For  the  king,  being  de- 
sirous of  furnishing  tlie  exchequer,  delayed  nominating  a 
successor  for  the  vacancies.     And   thus  the  diocese  was 
deprived  of  a  spiritual  governor.     Thus   the  canons  were 
26d.  neglected,  discipline  grew  languid,  and  the  sheep,  for  want 

of  a  shepherd,  became  a  prey  to  the  wolves.  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis  goes  on,  and  is  very  tragical  upon  this  occasion,  and 
laments  the  degeneracy  of  king  William  Rufus  from  the 
piety  of  his  predecessors.  Amongst  other  things  he  ob- 
serves, that  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  was  the  custom 
in  England,  upon  the  death  of  an  abbot,  for  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
belonging  to  the  monastery,  and  to  sequester  the  profits  for 
the  use  of  the  house  till  the  election  of  a  new  abbot.  Thus 
likewise  the  archbishop,  when  any  of  his  suffragans  died, 
took  the  revenue  of  the  bishoprick  into  his  hands,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  disposed  of  it  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses. 
Ibid.  This  laudable  custom  was  set  aside  by  William  Rufus  in 

the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Ordericus  declaims  with  great 
vehemence  against  this  practice.  He  is  so  frank  as  to  say 
that  there  is  no  manner  of  defence  for  such  seizures ;  that 
it  is  a  contradiction  to  all  the  principles  of  equity  and  con- 
science, that  those  estates,  which  were  given  to  God  Almighty 
by  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  good  princes,  should  revert 
into  lay  hands,  and  be  squandered  away  upon  luxury  and 
riot.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  let  people  be  as  avaricious  and 
hardy  as  they  please,  sacrilege  will  be  as  certainly  punished, 
as  munificence  to  religion  will  be  rewarded,  in  the  other 
world :  but  the  mischief  is,  people  are  strangely  governed 
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by  present  interest,  though  they  seem  to  believe  they  can     "^vil- 
neither   be    concealed    from    omniscience,    nor    escape    the  K.ofEng. 
judgment  to  come."     Thus  far  he.  "■ — ' 

In  the  year  109J,  another  schism  broke  out  in  the  Church  a.  d.  I09i. 
of  Rome :  two  popes  setting  up  against  each    other,  and  owne'dtn 
both  of  them  abetted  by  a  considerable  party.    Odo,  bishop  f"f/"f'^'^'"' 
of  Ostia,   called   Urban  II.,  was  one ;  and  Guibert,  arch-  yews. 
bishop   of  Ravenna,    called    Clement   III.,  was  the  other. 
This  controversy  about  elections  to  the  papacy  ran  so  high 
in  England,  that  from  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  the  matter, 
as  it  were,  hung  in  suspense,  and  no  pope  at  all  was  owned 
at  this  time  by  the  English  Church,  but  Italy  and  France 
submitted  to  Urban  II.  Hoveden, 

About  this  time  Remigius,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  departed  ^5"^''  *°^' 
this  life.     He  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  a  monk  of  Fes-  Remigius 
camp  in  that  duchy.     He  was  preferred  by  the  Conqueror  Zrfrom" 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Dorchester,    in    Oxfordshire.      This  f^«j^/"-«'"- 

«  •   -1  •I'll  p  to  Lincoln, 

bishop,  considering  the  largeness  of  his  diocese,  extending  n"d  builds 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  was  not  pleased  with  the  I'lraL''^''^' 
see's  standing  in  the  extremity  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  the  small- 
ness  of  the  place  was  likewise  another  disagreeable  circum- 
stance :  he  therefore  resolved  to  remove  the  see  to  Lincoln,  a.  d.  io92. 
which  was  then  a  large  city ;  and  to  make  this  project  the 
more  commodious,  he  bought  an  estate  in  the  eminence  of 
the  town  near  the  castle,  and  built  a  noble  cathedral  there.  Hunting. 
Neither  was  he  at  all  discouraged  in  his  undertaking  by  the  m%v2,2iI'. 
arch])ishop  of  York's  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln.    This  cathedral  was  regulated  by  the  model  of  the 
church  of  Rouen.     The  bishop  founded  a  chapter  of  eight- 
and-twenty  prebendaries,  and  furnished  them   with  a  com- 
petent revenue.     He  designed  a  pompous  consecration  of 
his  church,  and  made  great  preparations  for  that  purpose; 
but  died  four  days  before  the  intended  solemnity.     Cam-  Camhiensis 
brensis  gives  him  a  great  character  for  his  humility,  devo-  ^  ]2.'\m 
tion,  and  charitable  disposition,  and  that  he  was  remarkably  t,"'"-  Anp;L 
serviceable  in  assisting  the  indigent  and   orphans,  and  all  ^.'pI'h;!'.  ct 
those  under  any  incapacity  or  distress.  ''''""'• 

The  next  year   Malcolm,  king   of  Scotland,   making  an  a.  n.  inf),3. 
inroad  upon  the  English  borders,  was  intercepted  and  cut 
off,  together  with  Edward,  his  eldest  son.     Thus  Hunting- 
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Hi.st.  Nov. 
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ton  represents  the  matter.  But  Ortlericus  Vitalis  informs 
us,  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Robert  Mowbray,  earl 
of  Northumberhvnd,  and  surprised  under  the  securities  of  a 
treaty.  This  accident  was  so  sensible  an  affliction  to  his 
queen,  Margaret,  that  she  immediately  fell  into  a  distemper 
that  proved  mortal.  Upon  the  hearing  the  ill  news,  she  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  church  immediately,  confessed  her  sins 
to  the  priest,  and  received  unction,  though  we  cannot  call  it 
extreme,  because  she  was  not  at  the  point  of  death,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  circumstances  already  related :  however,  she 
died  in  a  few  days  after. 

This  lady  was  a  princess  of  incomparable  qualities,  re- 
markably pious  and  charitable,  and  very  active  for  the  pro- 
moting religious  and  public  interest.  She  built  the  church 
of  Carlisle  at  her  own  expense,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
principally  instrumental  in  whatever  the  king  her  husband 
performed  that  way.  She  is  said  to  have  smoothed  the 
ruggedness  of  this  prince's  temper,  and  disposed  him  to  the 
offices  of  humanity  and  justice. 

This  year  the  king  of  England,  happening  to  fall  sick  at 
Glocester,  began  to  be  touched  with  remorse  of  conscience, 
and  recollected  the  mismanagements  of  his  reign.  Amongst 
other  oppressions,  he  was  particularly  afflicted  for  the  injury 
he  had  done  the  Church  and  kingdom,  in  keeping  the  see  of 
Canterbury  and  some  others  vacant.  Some  little  time 
before,  Anselm,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  had  been  sent 
for  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  assistance 
in  his  sickness.  Soon  after  Anselm's  coming  hither,  the 
bishops  and  other  great  men  complained  to  the  king  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  desired  that  public 
jirayers  might  be  made  in  all  the  churches  of  England,  that 
God  would  inspire  the  king  with  sentiments  of  religion,  and 
dii"ect  him  in  the  recommendation  of  a  proper  person  for 
that  station:  the  king,  though  somewhat  disgusted,  con- 
sented to  the  motion.  The  bishops  who  were  to  take  care 
of  this  matter  consulted  Anselm,  and  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king,  as  was  observed,  happened  to 
fall  i^ick ;    and  Anselm,  then  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Glocester,  was  immediately  sent  for  to  court,  to  prepare      wil- 
the  king  for  the  other  world.     When  he  came  thither,  he  K/ofEn^! 

enquired  how  far  they  had  proceeded  with  the  king's  con-  ' ' ' 

science;  and  being  asked,  what  was  farther  to  be  done  .^  he 
told  them,  the  king  was  to  make  a  full  confession  of  his 
faults,  and  to  promise  immediate  reformation  in  case  of  re- 
covery. The  king,  who  was  now  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  the  motives  of  religion,  was  willing  to  be  governed  by 
this  advice,  and  desired  the  bishops  to  make  this  vow  in  his 
name  at  the  holy  altar  ;  and  that  no  opportunity  of  perform- 
ance might  be  lost,  there  was  a  proclamation  published,  to  re- 
lease all  those  that  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  field,  to  dis- 
charge all  debts  owing  to  the  crown,  and  to  grant  a  general 
pardon.  The  king  likewise  promised  to  govern  according 
to  law,  and  to  punish  the  instruments  of  injustice  with  ex- 
emplary severity.  Ead^uer, 

And  being  entreated  to  nominate  to  the  see  of  Canter-  Anseim  m- 
bury,  lie  agreed  to  the  request.     As  for  the  person,  the  Thesefof" 
court  did  not  think  fit  to  suggest  any  thing,  or  lead  the  Canterbury, 
king  in  his  choice ;  but  when  he  had  pitched  upon  Anseim 
for  the  man,  it  appeared  they  were  all  extremely  satisfied 
with  the  nomination.     But  as  for  Anseim,  he  was  heartily  /'« declines 
uneasy  at  this  promotion ;  and  when  he  was  hurried  into  tio//"""'' 
the  presence  to  receive  investiture  by  the  delivery  of  the 
pastoral  staff,  he  made  all  the  decent  opposition  imaginable, 
and  told  them  the  business  was  impracticable  upon  several 
accounts.     Upon  this,  the  bishops,  taking  him  aside,  began  but  yields 
to  expostulate  with  him  upon  his  refusal ;  they  told  him,  fJ,"o!tlnSy 
"That  his  modesty  was  no  better  than  a  plain  desertion  o{ 'i^ ""' ^"'"'^ 

^  •       1     ,  .1      .    .1  •  1  .-ii  r,       "'"'  bishops. 

his  duty ;  that  things  were  run  almost  into  the  last  confu- 
sion :  that  all  sorts  of  disorders  were  rampant  in  the  Church, 
and  Christianity  almost  exterminated  by  the  license  and 
tyranny  of  the  administration.  And,  since  the  remedy  of 
these  evils  was  now  in  his  power,  the  declining  to  make  use 
of  it  was  hardly  reconcileable  to  conscience,  or  the  character 
of  an  honest  man;  that  the  preferring  his  own  ease  and 
quiet  to  the  public  service  of  religion,  was  a  very  indefensible 
motive."  To  this  Anseim  replying,  excused  himself  upon 
the  score  of  his  age,  alleging,  that  he  had  not  health  and 
vigour  enough  for  so  weighty  a  charge ;  that  his  inclination 
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ANSELM,  was  perfectly  for  the  cloister,  and  that  he  had  always  de- 
Abp.^Cant.  (.]jng(j  concerning  himself  in  secular  affairs ;  he  desired, 
therefore,  they  would  not  endeavour  to  drag  him  out  of  his 
repose,  and  force  him  upon  his  aversion.  And  since  they 
insisted  the  post  was  not  so  fatiguing  as  he  pretended;  that 
his  part  was  only  to  give  measures  and  direct,  and  that 
themselves  would  pursue  his  orders,  and  take  off  the  trouble 
of  the  execution,  to  answer  this,  he  told  them  they  talked 
of  things  impossible,  as  the  case  stood:  for,  says  he,  "I 
am  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  a  foreign  dominion  ;  I  am  bound 
to  canonical  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  that  province ; 
I  owe  allegiance  to  the  prince  of  the  country ;  and  am  like- 
wise obliged  to  assist  my  convent  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
Things  standing  thus,  I  have  not  the  liberty  to  quit  the 
monastery  without  the  monks'  consent,  nor  to  disengage 
from  my  prince  without  his  permission,  nor  to  run  away 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  my  spiritual  father,  the  bishop, 
unless  he  is  pleased  to  discharge  me."  They  told  him  all 
these  matters  would  be  easily  adjusted.  But  finding  him 
persist  in  his  refusal,  they  haled  him  to  the  king,  who  con- 
tinued sick,  and  complained  of  his  obstinacy.  The  king  was 
extremely  concerned,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  very  pathetical 
manner,  asked  him,  "Why  he  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  in 
the  other  world,  which  would  follow  infallibly,  in  case  he 
died  before  the  archbishoprick  was  filled ;  he  therefore  con- 
jured him  to  accept  it  by  the  favour  he  had  received  from 
the  Conqueror  and  his  queen,  and  out  of  compassion  to  him- 
self, who  was  now  in  danger  of  dying." 

The  bishops,  and  those  who  were  present,  were  very  much 
moved  with  this  passionate  entreaty  ;  and,  finding  Anselm 
inflexible,  they  grew  angry,  told  him  he  disturbed  the  king 
with  his  obstinacy,  and  might  probably  send  him  into  the 
other  world  ;  adding  withal,  that  all  the  grievances  of  the 
Eadmer,  Churcli  and  nation  would  be  placed  to  his  account,  provided 
^'     '  he  refused  to  comply.     And  when  they  could  not  gain  him 

with  their  arguments,  they  clapped  the  pastoral  staff  into  his 
hand,  in  a  manner  by  force,  shouted  for  his  election,  carried 
him  into  the  church,  and  sung  Te  Deum  upon  the  occasion. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this  solemnity,  Anselm  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  acquiesce  till  the  king  had  written  to  his 
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brother,  tlie  duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,      WIL- 
and  to  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  procured  a  discharge  for  K.'ofEng! 
Ansehii  from  the  obhgations  above  mentioned.  '      ~'~^-~' 

And  now  the  king,  being  recovered,  revoked  the  orders 
passed  in  his  sickness,  and  grew  more  arbitrary  and  oppres-  267. 

sive   than    before ;    and    being  gently  admonished    by   the 
])ishop  of  Rochester,  made  a  very  profane  answer,  which  I 
shall  give  the  reader  in  Eadmer's  words :   "  Scias,  O  epi-  a.  d.  1093, 
scope,  quod  per  sanctum  vultum  de  Luca  nunquam  me  Deus 
bonum  habebit,  pro  malo  quod  mihi  intulerit." 

Anselm,  before  he  accepted  the  archbishoprick,  gained  a 
promise  from  the  king  for  the  restitution  of  all  the  lands 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  that  see  in  Lanfranc's  time. 
And  thus  having  seisin  given  him  of  the  temporalities,  he 
did  homage  to  the  king,  and  was  consecrated  with  great 
solemnity,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1093.  When  Walce- 
lin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  read  the  instrument  of  his  elec- 
tion, Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  excepted  against  the 
form,  because  the  church  of  Canterbury  was  called  Tot'ius 
Britan7iice  IMetropoUtana ;  which  clause,  if  admitted,  he 
said,  would  strike  the  see  of  York  out  of  her  metropolitical 
jurisdiction:  this  was  thought  a  reasonable  allegation. 
Upon  which  the  draught  was  altered,  and  primate  put  in  in- 
stead of  metropolitan. 

About  this  time  the  king,  intending  to  wrest  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  endeavoured  to  raise 
what  money  he  could,  but  fiiiled  somewhat  in  the  sum  pro- 
jected ;  upon  this  occasion  Anselm  made  a  present  to  the 
king  of  five  hundred  pounds.  When  the  king  heard  of  this 
sum,  he  was  pleased  at  first ;  but  afterwards,  some  courtiers, 
disaffected  to  the  archbishop,  representing  the  benevolence 
as  too  slender  an  acknowledgment,  he  refused  to  accept  it. 
This  temper  of  the  court  surprised  Anselm,  who  thereupon 
went  to  the  king,  and  addressed  him  in  this  manner:  "Sir," 
says  he,  "  I  entreat  your  highness  woulil  please  to  receive 
the  ])resent  I  sent  you  ;  it  will  not  be  the  last  acknowledg- 
ment your  archbishop  will  make  you.  And  I  humbly  con- 
ceive it  is  both  more  serviceable,  and  more  honourable, 
for  your  highness  to  receive  a  lesser  sum  from  me  with  my 
consent,  than  to  extort  a  greater  by  force  and  violence :  for 
voluntary  payments  will  be  more  frequent  in  their  return. 
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Ah^^r^^'  ^^y^^^^  highness  allows  me  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  my 

* ; '  station,  my  person,  and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  will  be  at 

your  service  ;  but  if  I  am  treated  like  a  slave,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  stand  off,  and  keep  my  fortune  to  myself."  This 
declaration,  it  may  be,  was  somewhat  too  frank  and  lively, 
especially  since  the  king  was  disappointed  in  the  thousand 
pounds  he  expected  from  the  archbishop ;  he  bid  him, 
therefore,  take  his  money,  and  be  gone.  The  archbishop 
left  the  king  under  this  disgust;  and  not  being  in  any  good 
condition  to  double  the  sum  at  that  time,  without  racking 
his  tenants,  desisted  after  a  second  offer,  and  gave  the 
money  to  the  poor. 

About  this  time  he  prepared  to  consecrate  a  church  in 

one  of  his  manors,  built  by  Lanfranc,  his  predecessor  ;  this 

Eadmer,      town,  Called  Berga,  lay  within  the  diocese  of  London.     The 

p.  22.  .  o    '      J 

bishop  of  that  see,  therefore,  sent  down  two  prebendaries 
The  arch-     to  claim  the  right  of  consecration.     Upon  this   the  arch- 
suits  Will-   bishop  consulted  Wulstan  of  Worcester  upon  the  point: 
fheVi^hfof  ^^^'^    prelate    was    a   person    of  great    integrity,    and    best 
consecrut-    qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  controversy,  as  being  the 
inaforeisn  o^ly  English  or  Saxon  bishop  then  living.     Wulstan,  in  his 
diocese.        ansvi'er,  informed  him,  that  though  the  case  had  never  been 
tried,  as   far   as   he   knew,  because  that  privilege  was  not 
disputed  with  the  archbishop,  at  least,  not  in  his  diocese: 
in  which,    when    archbishop    Stigand   consecrated    several 
churches  upon  the  estates  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, he  gave  him  no  manner  of  disturbance;  conceiving 
there   was   no   more  done  than  might   be  justified   by  his 
metropolitical  privilege. 

Ansehn  being  thus  fortified  with  bishop  Wulstan's 
opinion,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  a  great  many  others, 
went  on  with  the  consecration,  performed  divine  service, 
and  executed  other  parts  of  his  function,  in  all  the  towns 
belonging  to  his  see,  without  moving  for  the  consent  of  the 
diocesan. 

The  next  year,  the  king  being  ready  to  embark  for  Nor- 
mandy, the  archbishop  waited  on  him,  and,  suggesting  the 
disorder  of  the  times,  desired  he  would  give  leave  for  the 
convening  a  national  synod;  that  these  ecclesiastical  meet- 
ings having  been  intermitted  for  a  great  many  years,  disso- 
lution of  manners  was  become  almost  general,  and  particu- 
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larly  that  the  sin  of  sodomy  was   grown  intolerable.     He      WIL- 

T    T    \  Ti  f     T  T 

moved  likewise  that  the  monasteries  might  be  provided  with  k.  ofEng. 

abbots,  the  revenues  spent  upon  the  religious,  and  not  ap-  '        ' 

plied  to  a  secular  and  foreign  use.     The  king  replied,  he  The  khig 
would  call  a  council  when  himself  thought  fit ;  that  Anselm's  «,7//"/Vt'' 
predecessor  durst  not  take  those  freedoms  with  the  king  his  ""''''"^''o/i 
father.     It  seems  the  archbishop  had  told  him,  that  though  strance. 
his  highness  was  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  abbies,  yet 
his  prerogative  did  not  reach  so  far  as  to  make  him  the  pro- 
prietor; that  these  estates  were  given  to   God  Almighty, 
and  therefore  desired  his  highness  would  please  not  to  make 
seizure  of  them. 

This  discourse  exasperated  the  king ;  and  Anselm,  per- 
ceiving it  was  to  no  effect  to  urge  the  point  any  farther,  took 
his  leave  of  the  court.     But  afterwards  reflecting  that,  un- 
less the  king's  dissatisfaction  was  removed,  the  Church  and  Anseim  en- 
kingdom    Avould    be    disturbed;    therefore,   to  put  himself f/,"^"'/'^** 
in  a  condition  to  act  with  advantage  in  his  station,  he  ap- •^"^'°"''' "'"^ 

T     1  1       1  •   1  ,        r  applies  to 

phed  to  the  bishops  to  entreat  the  kmg  to  receive  him  into  the  bishops 
favour;  and,  in  case  they  were  refused,  he  desired  them  to  dldtio!!."^'^' 
enquire  into  the  reason  of  his  displeasure,  that  if  he  had  268. 

offended  he  was  ready  to  submit  and  make  satisfaction.  Eadmer, 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  replied,  he  had  nothing  to  p/^l".  °^' 
charge  the  archbishop  with ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  should  not 
be  reconciled  to  him.  The  bishops,  returning  to  Anselm 
with  this  answer,  told  him,  that  if  he  designed  to  have  the 
king  friends  with  him,  he  must  part  with  five  hundred 
pounds  at  present,  and  promise  the  king  as  much  more  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  raised  ;  and  that  there  was  no  other  way 
of  doing  his  business.  To  this  Anselm  replied.  That  this 
method  miglit  prove  very  unfortunate  ;  that  the  king  might 
probably  be  angry  again  ere  long,  upon  the  same  prospect; 
that  the  tenants  of  the  archbishoprick  had  been  miserably 
harassed  since  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  that  to  take 
anymore  from  them  would  be  their  utter  undoing.  *' Besides," 
says  he,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  do  anything  to  make  the 
world  believe  my  sovereign's  favour  is  mercenary.  I  owe 
the  king  allegiance,  and  ought  to  be  tender  of  his  honour; 
how  then  can  I  be  true  to  these  engagements  if  I  go  about 
to  bring  an  ill  report  upon  his  justice,  and  oiXcv  to  buy  his 
fricndsliip  with  a  little  money,  like  a  horse  in  a  fair?     At 
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ANSELM, 
Abp.  Cant. 


Eadmer, 
ibid. 


The  king 
displeased 
at  Anselm's 
owning  the 
pope  without 
leave  from 
him. 


A.  D.  loot. 

A  council  at 
Rocking- 
ham to  put 
an  end  to 
this  differ- 
ence. 


this  rate,  royal  favour  would  be  valued  no  higher  than  the 
proportion  of  the  sum.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue 
a  thing  of  that  dignity,  and  to  put  so  paltry  a  consideration 
in  balance  against  it.  Your  way,  therefore,  will  be,  to  per- 
suade the  king  not  to  set  a  price  upon  his  reconciliation,  but 
to  receive  me  upon  frank  and  honourable  terms,  and  treat 
me  as  his  spiritual  father;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  ready  to 
pay  him  the  duty  of  a  subject.  But  as  for  the  money,  since 
he  was  pleased  to  refuse  it,  I  have  given  the  greatest  part 
of  it  to  the  poor,  and  have  now  nothing  to  offer  of  that 
kind."  This  being  reported  to  the  king,  he  appeared  very 
angry,  and  declared  he  would  never  look  upon  him  as  his 
ghostly  father ;  that  he  hated  his  prayers  and  benedictions, 
and  therefore  he  might  go  whither  he  pleased.  "  Upon  this," 
says  Eadmer,  who  was  one  of  Anselm's  retinue,  "we  with- 
drew from  court."  As  for  the  king,  he  sailed  into  Nor- 
mandy, with  a  vast  deal  of  treasure  on  board,  which  was  all 
spent  to  no  purpose;  for  his  brother  Robert  made  so 
vigorous  a  defence,  that  he  was  forced  to  drop  the  enter- 
prise and  re-embark. 

Upon  his  return  Anselm  waited  on  him,  and  humbly 
begged  he  might  have  the  liberty  of  going  to  Rome,  to  re- 
ceive his  pall  from  pope  Urban  II.  The  king  was  disgusted 
at  the  mention  of  Urban,  told  him,  he  did  not  own  that 
bishop  for  pope ;  and  that  it  was  neither  his  father's  custom, 
nor  his  own,  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  declare  any  person 
pope  without  his  leave  and  approbation,  and  that  if  anybody 
presumed  to  invade  this  branch  of  his  prerogative,  he  should 
look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  against  his  crown.  This  mis- 
understanding between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  occa- 
sioned a  great  debate ;  and  Anselm  desired  the  question 
might  be  laid  before  the  bishops  and  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom, whether  his  alleiriance  to  the  kinfj  and  his  engage- 
ments  to  the  pope  were  reconcileable  ;  if  not,  he  was  re- 
solved rather  to  quit  the  kingdom  than  renounce  the  pope. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy  there  was  a  council  or 
convention  held  at  Rockingham  castle.  Here  Anselm, 
opening  his  cause,  told  them  with  what  reluctancy  he  ac- 
cepted the  archbishoprick  ;  that  he  was  ovei'-borne  into  that 
station  by  their  importunity  ;  that  he  made  an  express  re- 
serve of  his  obedience  to  pope  Urban ;  that  he  was  now 
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brought   under    great    difficulties  ;    that   he    desired   their     wiL- 
advice  to  find  out  a  method  to  disentangle  him;   that  lie  it^'^^^^^• 

,  K.  01  rA\g. 

might  neither  omit  any  part  of  his  allegiance,  nor  fail  in  his  ' -^ ' 

due  regards  to  the  holy  see. 

The  bishops  told  him  they  could  give  him  no  advice, 
unless  to  resign  himself  wholly  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
not  to  insist  on  any  reservations  upon  the  score  of  spiritual 
authority.  That  there  was  a  general  complaint  against  him 
for  intrenching  upon  the  king's  prerogative;  that  it  was 
prudential  for  him  to  drop  his  respects  to  Urban,  that 
bishop  (for  they  would  not  call  him  pope)  being  in  no  con- 
dition to  do  him  either  good  or  harm ;  that  his  fate  and 
fortune  depended  on  the  king;  that  it  was  therefore  his 
interest  to  submit  without  reserve,  and  be  entirely  governed 
by  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  court. 

To  this  Anselm  returned,  that  the  compass  of  his  alle- 
giance was  not  so  comprehensive  as  they  suggested ;  that 
he  engaged  to  be  no  farther  the  king's  subject  than  the 
laws  of  Christianity  would  give  him  leave  ;  that  as  he  was 
willing  *'  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's," 
so  he  must  likewise  take  in  the  other  part  of  the  precept, 
and  ''give  unto  God  that  which  was  God's."  Upon  this, 
William,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  court  prelate  who  had  inflamed 
the  difference,  and  who  managed  the  argument  for  the  king, 
insisted,  that  the  nomination  of  the  pope  to  the  subject 
was  the  principal  jewel  in  the  crown ;  and  that  by  this 
privilege  the  kings  of  England  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  Which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  plain  concession,  that  other  princes  did  not  pretend  to  a 
right  of  determining  about  the  elections  at  Rome,  and  giving 
their  subjects  Avhat  pope  they  pleased.  But  to  return  to  Eailmer, 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  told  Anselm,  that  by  denying  P"  ^^'  ^^" 
the  king  this  privilege  he  broke  his  faith,  cancelled  his  alle- 
giance, and  brought  great  disturbance  upon  the  kingdom. 

This  Anselm  looked  upon  as  no  answer;  however,  the  269. 

majority  of  the  bishops  being  either  gained  or  overawed  by  Thr  hishnps 
the  court,  threw  up  their  canonical  obedience,  and  renounced  </./'/,/_  „],'/ 
Anselm  for  their  archbishoi).     The  king  would  have  had  ""!"'""■ 
them  have  gone  farther,  brought  him  to  his  trial,  and  deposed  imi  oindi- 
him  in  the  council.     But  this  they  told  him  they  could  not 
do,  because  he  was  their  primate.    When  Anselm  heard  his 
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ANSELM,  suffragans  had  disclaimed  him  in  this  manner,  he  complained 
V ^'^  '^";  of  the  hardship,  and  demanded    the    regard  of  a    metro- 
politan. 

By  this  usage  lie  found  himself  embarrassed  in  his  station, 
and  disappointed  in  the  temper  of  the  English,  The  diffi- 
culties of  going  through  made  him  somewhat  uneasy:  as 
appears  by  his  letter  to  the  Irish  bishops.  In  this  letter  he 
complains  that  he  was  deserted,  where  he  had  reason  to 
expect  assistance.  That  those  who  put  themselves  vuider  his 
jurisdiction  had  renounced  him ;  and  that  he  had  in  a  great 
measure  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends. 

He  therefore  desires  the  Irish  bishops  would  put  up  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf;  "  that  God  would  inspire  him  with 
fortitude  and  resolution,  to  preserve  the  government  of  the 
Church,  and  appear  boldly  against  disorder  and  licentious- 
ness." And,  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  "  If  there  should 
happen,"  says  he,  "  any  difficulty  in  your  country  about  the 
consecration  of  bishops,  or  any  other  matter  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  I  desire  you  would  inform  me  of 
the  case,  and  take  the  assistance  of  the  best  advice  I  can 
Dacher.         give  you." 

ton'i)^^)  T^he  king,   having   brought  over   most   of  the   bishops, 

123.  applied  to  the  temporal  nobility,  and  bid  them  disclaim  the 

The  tempo-  archbishop,  and  follow  the   prelates'  precedent.      To  this 

ral  nobility  *  .  ai  i      •  ii-i 

refuse  to      they  answered,  that  smce  Anselm  was  their  archbishop,  and 
Mvu'""^       had  a  right  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  religion  by  virtue  of 
his  station,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  disengage  themselves 
from  his  authority,  especially  since  there  was  no  crime  or 
misdemeanour  proved  against  him.     This  generous  declara- 
tion of  the  barons  made  the  bishop's  compliance  look  more 
Eadmcr,      uncreditable.       The    king,    to    sound    the    prelates    to   the 
P'  ^^'  bottom,  put  the  question  to  them,  whether  they  renounced 

all  obedience  to  Anselm,  without  any  limitation,  or  whether 
they  renounced  him  only  so  far  as  he  pretended  to  act  by  . 
the  pope's  authority.  The  test  being  put  with  this  distinc- 
tion, the  bishops  were  divided  in  their  answer,  and  some  of 
them  could  be  brought  no  farther  than  to  desert  him  in  his 
engagements  with  the  pope.  This  the  king  looked  upon 
but  as  half  compliance,  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
Kadiiier,  it:  for,  as  l'.admer  reports,  he  did  not  think  himself  u  com- 
p.  28.  plete  monarch  unless  he  melted  the  mitre  into  the  crown. 
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and  grasped  the  possession  of  all  jurisdiction,  both  spiritual     ^^fl- 
and  temporal.  K^/of  Eig. 

That  which  embarrassed  the  court  in  this  affair  was  the  ' ' 

great  privilege  of  Anselm's  character;  for,  according  to  the  Idem,  p.  29, 
principles  of  that  age,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  could 
be  tried  by  nobody  but  the  pope  or  his  delegation.     This 
put  the  king  to  a  stand,  and  prevented  the  prosecution  of 
his  disgust. 

However,  Anselm  perceived  his  stay  in  the  kingdom  might 
give  him  farther  disquiet,  and  therefore  desired  a  passport 
to  go  beyond  sea,  till  it  pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  disturbance.  The  king  was  somewhat  shocked  at 
this  motion ;  for  though  he  was  willing  to  be  rid  of  the 
archbishop,  yet  he  would  have  had  him  first  thrown  out  of 
his  see,  and  not  have  embarked  with  the  advantage  of  his 
character.  But  finding  his  deprivation  impi-acticable,  he 
consulted  the  temporal  lords  :  for,  as  for  the  bishops,  he 
thought  they  had  suggested  too  rugged  expedients,  and 
given  him  wrong  measures.  The  barons  advised  the  king 
to  stop  Anselm,  and  give  him  his  final  answer  next  morning; 
at  which  time  the  temporal  peers  came  to  the  archbishop, 
and,  representing  to  him  how  desirous  they  were  to  remove 
the  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  himself,  pro- 
posed a  sort  of  truce  from  March  to  Whitsuntide ;  during  The  contro- 
which  interval  the  difference  was  to  sleep,  and  nothing  done ^KnVdfor 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  pretensions  of  either  party.  ^"""^ '' 
Anselm  agreed  to  this  motion,  only  with  a  salvo  for  all  due 
regards  and  submission  to  pope  Urban  II.  The  king 
allowed  the  proposal,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  inter- 
posed ;  and  so  all  things  were  to  rest  till  the  time  above 
mentioned.  And  thus  Anselm,  who  had  great  hopes  of 
getting  quit  of  his  archbishoprick,  and  retiring  from  the 
world,  was  disappointed. 

Things  having  thus  far  the  face  of  an  accommodation, 
Anselm  had  leave  to  return  to  Canterbury,  but  found  little 
comfort  in  the  new  expedient ;  for  long  before  the  truce,  if 
we  may  call  it  so,  expired,  the  king  broke  through  the 
agreement,  banished  several  clerks  who  were  Anselm's 
favourites,  had  the  groom  of  his  chamber  seized  in  the 
archbishop's  palace,  and  fined  and  harassed  his  tenants  in 
a  very  severe  manner.     In  short,  those  that  held  anv  estate 
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of  Anselm,  or  had  any  dependence  upon  his  see,  were  so 
ruggedly  used  by  the  court,  that  they  cried  out  that  a  vacancy 
was  more  tolerable  than  such  an  unfortunate  prelate. 

During  the  time  while  things  were  to  rest  in  their  former 
condition,  Walter,  bishop  of  Alba,  was  sent  by  Urban  into 
England,  being  attended  by  two  clergymen  that  officiated 
in  the  king's  chapel.  These  clergymen,  when  the  king  per- 
ceived Anselm  would  not  comply,  were  dispatched  privately 
to  Rome  to  enquire  into  the  late  election,  and  examine 
which  of  the  two  pretenders,  Guibert  or  Urban,  were  canon- 
ically  chosen,  for  till  that  time  the  English  were  un- 
acquainted how  matters  stood.  These  agents,  after  they 
found  the  right  lay  in  Urban,  applied  to  him,  according  to 
their  instructions,  and,  by  large  promises  of  acknowledg- 
ment, endeavoured  to  persuade  the  pope  to  send  the  king 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  pall,  taking  no  notice  who 
was  to  be  the  person.  This  was  the  king's  point,  who 
thought  his  getting  the  pall  into  his  possession  would  make 
him  master  of  the  business  ;  and  that,  when  Anselm  was 
thrown  out  of  his  see  and  banished,  he  might  easily  make 
another  archbishop,  and  give  the  pall  to  whom  he  pleased. 

The  pope  complied  so  far  as  to  send  the  bishop  of  Alba 
to  the  king  with  the  pall,  but  with  secret  orders  concerning 
the  disposal.  This  prelate,  who  was  to  be  vei'y  private  in 
the  affair,  passed  incognito  through  Canterbury,  and,  avoid- 
ing Anselm  on  purpose,  held  on  his  journey  to  court,  not 
making  the  least  mention  of  the  pall,  the  king  desiring  the 
matter  might  be  transacted  without  the  least  noise.  The 
bishop,  arriving  at  court  some  few  days  before  Whitsuntide, 
discoursed  very  agreeably  to  the  king,  and,  keeping  himself 
somewhat  upon  the  reserve,  gave  a  general  expectation  of 
satisfaction.  And  to  make  the  king  believe  the  pope  was  in 
his  interest,  he  dropped  not  the  least  sentence  in  favour  of 
Anselm,  offered  nothing  to  take  up  the  difference  on  foot, 
to  remove  the  hardships  from  the  archbishop  and  settle 
him  in  his  station.  The  legate's  silence  upon  this  point 
was  very  surprising  to  many  people,  who  conceived  great 
hopes  of  justice  and  accommodation  from  him.  Being  thus 
disappointed,  they  took  the  liberty  to  expostulate  and  de- 
clare they  were  perfectly  at  a  stand  with  these  mysterious 
proceedings:  "  If  money,"  say  they,  "has  such  an  ascendant 
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at  Rome,  and    is   so  great  an  overbalance  to  justice,  the      WIL- 
poor  are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and  those  that  have  not  k.  ofEng! 

a   long  purse  to  solicit  with   may  even  throw  up  a  good  ' ' 

cause ! " 

The  king  being  pleased  with  the  bishop  of  Alba's  dis-  The  king 
course,  and  concluding  he  had  a  full  commission  to  come y-"^"*^'^*'*'* 
up  to  his  purpose,  in  case  he  declared  for  his  master, 
ordered  Urban  to  be  owned  for  pope  in  all  his  dominions  ; 
and  after  he  had  thus  far  gratified  the  see  of  Rome,  he 
treated  with  the  legate  about  the  deprivation  of  Anselm, 
promising  him  a  vast  present,  and  an  annual  pension  to  the 
pope,  provided  they  would  assist  him  to  accomplish  this 
business.  But  when  the  legate  told  him  the  design  was 
impracticable,  the  king  was  very  much  balked,  probably 
thought  himself  overreached,  and  that  he  had  gained  no 
point  by  owning  Urban  for  pope.  However,  it  was  now  too 
late  to  go  back,  and  therefore,  to  set  the  best  countenance 
upon  the  matter,  and  preserve  his  honour  from  suffering, 
he  resolved,  since  he  could  not  have  his  revenge  upon  An- 
selm, to  drop  the  dispute,  and  pretend  himself  reconciled. 

Whitsuntide  being  now  come,  and  the  time  of  the  truce,  Ibid. p.  33. 
as  Eadmer  calls  it,  expired,  Anselm  was  ordered  from  Mort- 
lake  to  another  manor  of  his  see  near  Windsor,  where  the 
court  was  then  kept ;  here  most  of  the  bishops  made  him  a 
visit,  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  try  if  they  could  work  him  to  a 
compliance.  They  were  in  some  hopes  the  rugged  usage 
he  had  met  with  might  have  tired  him  to  a  new  resolution, 
and  made  him  willing  to  purchase  his  peace  of  the  king. 
But  being  interrogated  upon  this  head,  they  found  him  in- 
flexible ;  and  being  desired  to  give  them  his  final  answer, 
he  told  them  once  more,  that  he  would  never  offer  such  an 
affi'ont  to  his  sovereign,  as  to  make  a  bargain  with  him  for 
his  favour ;  but  if  the  king  was  pleased  to  receive  him 
without  fining,  he  was  ready  to  serve  him  as  a  subject ; 
if  not,  he  desired  he  might  have  the  liberty  to  take  his 
leave,  and  embark.  The  bishops,  finding  they  could  do 
nothing  this  way,  endeavoured  to  work  him  upon  another 
proposal :  they  told  him,  pope  Urban,  at  the  king's  re- 
quest, had  lodged  the  pall  in  his  highness's  hands  ;  that 
this  distinction  might  now  be  procured  at  home,  without  the 
hazard  and  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage  :  it  was  therefore  their 
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ANSELM,  advice,  that  he  shoulcl  humbly  offer  the  kin^  as  much  money, 

Abp.  Cant.    ,  /.       ,  ,     ,  }.         ,  n  i  •      •  i. 

^ ^ '  by  way  oi  acknowledgment  for  the  pall,  as  his  journey  to 

Rome  would  have  cost  him.  But  Anselm,  though  he  ex- 
pressed a  great  value  for  the  pall,  was  resolved  not  to  buy  it 
of  the  court. 

And  is  re-        The  king,  finding  Anselm  immoveable,  took  the  advice  of 

conciled  to     ■.  .  -,  -ii-.f  \  • 

the  arch-  his  great  men,  and  received  him  to  lavour  upon  ins  own 
inshop.  terms,  gave  him  leave  to  exert  liis  character,  and  go  on  in 
his  archiepiscopal  functions.  And  thus  the  difference  being 
reconciled,  Anselm  came  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Windsor, 
and  was  very  graciously  received  by  him.  The  pope's 
nuncio  likewise,  who  was  then  present,  endeavoured  to  cul- 
tivate the  good  understanding  between  them. 

But  when  the  discourse  about  the  pall  came  upon  the 
board,  some  advised  him  to  receive  it  from  the  king's  hands; 
they  told  him,  the  paying  this  respect  to  the  king  would 
dispose  him  to  forget  what  was  past,  and  fasten  him  farther 
in  his  highness's  good  opinion.  Anselm  could  not  acquiesce 
in  this  motion,  and  replied,  that  the  granting  the  pall  was  a 
peculiar  branch  of  St.  Peter's  jurisdiction,  and  not  within 
the  prerogative  royal.  This  refusal  made  a  pause  upon  the 
debate;  but  at  last  they  fixed  upon  an  acconnnodation,  and 
27 L  agreed  that  the  bishop  of  xVlba,  who  brought  the  pall,  should 

carry  it  down  to  Canterbury,  and  lay  it  upon  the  altar  of  the 
cathedral;  and  from  thence  Anselm  was  to  receive  it,  as  if 
it  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  St.  Peter  himself. 

Things  being  thus  adjusted,  and  the  day  prefixed,  An- 
selm set  forward  for  Canterbury,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  two  bishops,  Robert,  of  Hereford,  and  Osmund,  of 
Salisbury,  who,  upon  their  asking  his  pardon  for  their  re- 
nouncing him  at  Rockingham,  were  absolved  by  him  in  a 
little  church  upon  the  road.  When  he  came  to  Canterbury, 
he  received  the  pall  with  great  solemnity  in  June  following. 
Eadmer.  ib.  Soon  after,  Baldwin,  his  favourite  monk,  was  recalled  from 
banishment,  and  all  former  animosities  at  court  seemed  to  be 
laid  asleep. 
Bishop  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  famous  Wulstan,  bishop 

Wuhtan's       f  Worccstcr,  departed  this  life,  in  the  eightv-seventh  year 

death.  ,  c'  i  •  > '  i  •  • 

Angl.  Sacr.  of  his  age.     Several  ])assages  of  this  prelate's  liistory  being 

^^2r7^"        already  mentioned,  I  shall  only  add,  that  Malmsbury,  who 

wrote  his  life,  reports  several  miracles  wrought  by  liim,  both 
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living  and  dead.     He  likewise  relates,  that  when  he  per-      ^^'I^- 
ceived   the  monks   of  his  Church  very  melancholy  for  fear  k.  of  Eng. 
they  should  lose  him,  he  desired  them  not  to  disturb  them- '       ''      ' 
selves    upon    that  thought ;    for    that,   after  his   death,  he 
should  be  a  much  more  powerful  friend  to  the  convent,  and 
be  more  significantly  present  with  them  than  ever.  Ibid.  p. 268. 

Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford  survived  his  friend  Wulstan 
but  a  few  months.  This  Robert,  who  was  a  Lorrainer  by 
birth,  had  made  a  great  proficiency  in  almost  all  parts  of 
learning,  such  as  philosophy,  rhetorick,  musick,  mathema- 
ticks,  &c.  The  Conqueror  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and 
preferred  him  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  He  was  likewise  a 
minister  of  justice  at  William  Rufus's  court.  This  prelate 
made  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  bishop  Wulstan,  whom 
he  admired  for  his  extraordinary  piety.  He  rebuilt  the 
cathedral  of  Hereford  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle.  It  is  generally  said  by  historians  who  lived  about 
that  time,  that  Wulstan  appearing  to  him,  advertised  him  of 
his  death,  of  which  warning  he  made  a  very  pious  and  signi- 
ficant use,  and  died  this  year,  in  June.  Malmsb.  de 

AT  !••  11     TT  1  1  ••!  west.  Pon- 

About  this  tune,  though  tioveden  places  it  in  the  next  tif.  l.  4.  fol. 
year,  the  see  of  Dublin  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Donagh  Q^'^y^^  ;„ 
O  Haingly,  Samuel  O  Haingly  his  nephew,  a  Benedictine  of  |*jpisc. 
St.  Alban's,    succeeded  him.     This   Samuel  being  elected  &c. 
by  the  king  Murierdach,  by  the  clergy  and  burghers  of  ^'^I'^P  "f 

T<ii-  1  /-11  1-  Diihhn  con- 

Dublin,  made  a  voyage  to  Canterbury,  accordnig  to  custom,  scrmted hi/ 
for   his    consecration.     Anselm    gave    him    an    honourable  ^j^/"^ '' 
reception,   discoursed  with   him  upon  the  functions  of  his 
character,  and  after  having  received  his  profession  of  canon- 
ical obedience,  consecrated  him  at  Winchester  the  Easter  a.d.  1096. 
following,  four  other  bishops  of  the   province  assisting  at 
the  solemnity.  Eadmer. 

This  year  Sampson,  elected  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  '      p-    • 
Gerhard,  to  that  of  Hereford,  were  both  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  at  Lambeth,  which  was  then  a  manor  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Rochester.  bid. 

About  this  time  pope  Urban  held  a  council  at  Clermont 
in  France ;  and  here,  amongst  other  things,  it  was  decreed, 
that  no  bishop,  abbot,  or  clergyman,  should  receive  any 
ecclesiastical  dignity  from  any  prince  or  layman  whatsoever. 

In  this  synod,  Philip,  king  of  France,  was  excommunicated 

VOL.  II.  G 
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ANSELM,  for  marrying  the  countess  of  Anjou,  when  both  the  earl  her 

Abp.  Cant,  j^usband  and  his  own  queen  were  hving. 

Mat.  Paris.       ^.t  the  close  of  the  council,  the  pope  made  an  harangue, 

Histor.  Ma-  .  '  i      i         i  •  j 

jor.  p.  22.  to  excite  the  audience,  and  particularly  the  princes  and 
naUom.  u.  ^^'^^Y  of  quality,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Sara- 
ad  An.  1095.  cens.  This  speech,  giving  great  encouragement,  if  not  a 
speech  iV   beginning  to  the  holy  war,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  report 

thecnuucll    ^^^^q  p^rt  of  it. 

oj  Clermont,  ^  pit 

to  encourage  The  pope  told  them,  "  That  after  the  fall  of  the  angels, 
iVarf  ^  Grod  distinguished  the  earth  into  three  divisions,  and 
planted  it  with  our  first  parents  :  that  by  the  propagation  of 
human  kind,  the  loss  of  the  apostate  spirits  might  be  re- 
paired ;  and  a  new  class  of  creatures  brought  into  being, 
who,  after  they  had  served  their  Maker  in  this  world,  might 
be  removed  into  a  higher  station,  and  be  made  happy  with 
him  in  the  other.  But,  alas!  mankind  quickly  degenerated, 
and,  revolting  from  their  duty,  forfeited  the  privileges  de- 
signed for  them :  which  apostacy  was  so  general,  that  there 
was  scarcely  so  much  as  a  good  man  to  be  met  with.  That 
the  belief  of  the  generality  of  mankind  was  as  wretched  as 
their  practice,  and  either  blasphemed  Christianity,  or  adored 
nothing  but  wood  and  stone."  From  hence  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  how  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africk 
were  over-run  with  pagans  and  infidels  :  that  the  Turks  and 
Saracens  had  seized  a  good  part  of  Europe  :  that  Spain  and 
the  neighbouring  islands  had  been  in  their  possession  about 
three  hundred  years :  that  they  made  incursions  upon  Dal- 
matia,  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
and  expected  to  be  masters  of  the  rest  of  Christendom :  and, 
which  was  still  more  to  be  lamented,  "  The  sepulchre," 
says  he,  "of  our  Saviour  was  within  their  jurisdiction. 
They  will  not  sufler  our  pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holy  City 
without  paying  for  it.  The  Holy  City,  I  say,  which,  were 
272.  we  animated  with  any  true  principle  of  courage,  would  have 

none  but  Christians  for  its  inhabitants.  You,  therefore, 
that  are  persons  of  distinction  and  command,  prepare  for 
the  noble  expedition  against  the  enemies  of  our  Saviour : 
extend  the  bounds  of  Christendom,  and  propagate  the  doc- 
trine of  your  holy  faith.  And,  as  a  mark  of  your  belief  and 
resolution,  let  the  figure  of  the  cross  be  wrought  into  your 
habit,  and  appear  upon  your  shoulders.     Let   your  arms, 
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which  have  been  dishonourably  employed  upon  each  other,     ^vil- 
be  turned  against  the  common  enemy  of  our  religion.   Have  k.  of  Eng 

compassion  upon  the  poor  Christians  that  live  in  Jerusalem  ^ '^^ '' 

and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  endeavour  to  retrieve 
them  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  Do  your  utmost  to 
shew  your  repentance  for  your  own  miscarriages  ;  and  make 
some  satisfaction  for  the  rapine  and  murder,  for  the  liber- 
tinism and  desolation  of  Christian  countries,  of  v/hich  you 
have  been  too  much  guilty.  Give  a  check  to  the  insolence 
of  the  barbarians,  whose  business  it  is  to  extinguish  the 
name  of  Christianity.  As  for  us,  we  shall  omit  nothing  on 
our  part  to  promote  so  glorious  an  undertaking.  And  there- 
fore, relying  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  almighty  God,  de- 
rived upon  us  through  the  hands  of  his  holy  apostles  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  in  reliance  upon  this  authority,  I  say, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  dele- 
gated to  us ;  all  those  who  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  this  expedition  (upon  condition  they  confess  their  faults, 
and  are  heartily  sorry  for  them),  shall  receive  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence at  present ;  and,  which  is  more,  they  will  have  a 
comfortable  expectation  of  immortal  happiness  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.  Those,  Ukewise,  who,  being  hindered 
from  going  themselves,  shall  either  send  forces,  or  contri- 
bute towards  the  charge  of  the  expedition,  shall  have  a 
share  in  the  same  indulgence. 

"  Go  on,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  you  that  are  fa- 
mous for  military  exploits  :  distinguish  yourselves  in  your 
Saviour's  cause,  and  despise  the  hazard  of  the  enterprise : 
for  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  This 
is  our  advice  and  injunction,  both  to  those  that  are  here, 
and  those  that  are  absent,  and  let  the  next  spring  be  the 
time  to  set  forward.  You  cannot  engage  too  soon,  for  God 
will  go  along  with  you  :  the  seasons  will  smile  upon  the 
enterprise,  and  the  year  will  furnish  plenty  for  your  forces. 
Those  that  fall  in  the  field  will  go  in  triumph  into  hea- 
ven ;  and  those  that  survive  will  have  the  honour  of  see- 
ing our  Saviour's  sepulchre.  To  conclude,  happy  are 
those  that  engage  in  this  expedition,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  viewing  that  holy  country,  in  which  God  has  conde- 
scended to  converse  with  mankind  :  a  place  which  was  the 

G   2 
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ANSELM,  scene  of  all  the  wonders  of  his  incarnation,  and  where  he 

V ^'.,  ^"  ''  was  born,  crucified,  and  raised  from  the  dead  for  us." 

H^*t  Ma-or'      After  this  speech,  the  pope  commanded  the  prelates  in 
23.  the  synod  to  press  the  expedition  with  all  imaginable  vigour 

at  their  return  home. 

This  exhortation,  together  with  some  other  concurrent 
motives,  made  a  wonderful  impression  upon  the  princes  and 
The  expedi-  people  of  Christendom  :  the  business  was  generally  relished, 
theSafacens  a  stroug  Confederacy  set  on  foot,  and  the  croisade  immedi- 
undertaken.  ^jgiy  undertaken.     Some  of  the   principal   persons  of  the 
expedition,  were  Hugh,  Philip  the  king  of  France's  brother ; 
Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine;   Robert,  duke  of  Normandy; 
Raimond,  count  of  Thoulouse;  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders; 
Stephen,  earl  of  Chartres  ;  Baldwin  and  Eustathius,  bro- 
thers to  duke  Godfrey  ;  Stephen,  earl  of  Albemarle  ;    Boa- 
mund,  of  Puglia,  a  Norman ;    Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  &c. 
These,  wdth  several  others  not  mentioned,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition :  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  set 
forward  with  a  vast  army  against  the  infidels. 

That  which  started  the  first  thought,  and  pushed  the 
Peter  the  pope  and  princcs  upon  the  enterprise,  seems  to  have  been 
preaches  up  t^c  zealous  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  This  Peter,  a 
'^  Holy  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a  priest  by  profession,  had  lately 
come  off  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  While  he  was  at 
Jerusalem,  he  was  extremely  aftected  with  the  servitude 
and  ill  usage  the  Christians  lay  under;  of  which,  beside  his 
own  observation,  he  had  a  full  relation  from  the  patriarch 
Simeon.  Before  his  coming  away  he  promised  the  patriarch 
to  use  his  interest  with  the  Western  Christians,  to  engage  for 
them.  But  that  which  determined  Peter  more  strongly  for 
the  cause,  was,  as  it  is  said,  our  Saviour's  appearing  to  him 
in  a  dream,  commanding  him  to  go  on,  with  a  promise  of 
success  to  the  undertaking.  Upon  the  encouragement  of  this 
vision,  he  immediately  embarked,  and  landing  at  Bari  in 
Italy,  he  went  directly  for  Rome,  where,  waiting  upon  pope 
Urban,  he  delivered  letters  from  the  patriarch  and  other 
persons  of  note  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  with  great  particularity 
Mat.  Paris,  and  rhetorick,  set  forth  the  miseries  the  Christians  of  that 
country  endured.  Upon  this  the  pope  promised  his  assist- 
ance when  opportunity  should  serve ;  and  made  his  word 
good  in  the  council  of  Clermont  above  mentioned. 
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And  thus  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  holy     wiL- 
war,  in  which  several  of  our  princes  were  engaged,  I  shall  at  h'^'^}\}^- 

p       ,  ,  o    o       '  K.  of  Eng. 

present  pursue  it  no  mrther :  only  it  will  not  be  unproper  to  ' ' 

take  notice,  that  to  make  the  enterprise  more  successful,  it 
was  thought  fit  to  pray  for  the  protection  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  in  a  more  particular  manner.  To  this  purpose,  the 
council  settled  a  new  office  in  honour  of  our  Lady.  This 
service  was  first  drawn  up  in  the  year  1056,  by  Peter  Da- 
miani,  for  the  use  of  his  monastery  in  Germany,  and  ordered 
to  be  joined  to  the  canonical  hours,  and  performed  every 
day.  This  office  the  council  of  Clermont  enjoined  the 
clergy  in  general,  that  by  such  extraordinary  application, 
the  blessed  Virgin  might  intercede  the  more  effectually  with 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  support  the  crusade  in  their  danger- 
ous undertaking  against  the  infidels.  The  laity  likewise,  Baron.  An- 
soon  after,  had  a  share  in  this  liturgical  address.  ad  Ann! 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  furnish  his  quota  for  the  ^^^f  ^^ 
Palestine  expedition,  engaged  his  duchy  of  Normandy  to 
his  brother  of  England  for  three  years,  on  consideration  of 
a  sum  of  money  agreed  between  them.  To  provide  this 
sum,  which  was  raised  partly  by  tax  and  partly  by  way  of 
benevolence,  the  English  were  miserably  impoverished. 
The  king,  who  was  eager  for  his  brother's  duchy,  spared  no 
place  upon  the  occasion  :  the  Church  ornaments  were  sold, 
the  altars  plundered  of  the  holy  plate,  and  if  there  was  any 
gold  or  silver  about  the  Bible  it  was  torn  off.  And  here 
Anselm,  to  shew  himself  a  good  subject,  supplied  the  king  Eadmer. 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  ^'35  ^° 

About  this  time,  William,  bishop  of  Durham,  departed  The  death 
this  life.     He  was  a  person,  as  Eadmer  and  Malmsbury  de-  fi^iJp  oT*' 
scribe  him,  of  more  rhetorick  than  sincerity.     He  was  very  ^«'''«'"- 
far  in  the  favour  of  William  llufus  at  his  coming  to  the  ^g"  '^  ^"^^^' 
crown  ;  but  this  advantage  at  court  could  not  keep  him  firm 
to  his  prince,  for,  without  any  manner  of  disobhgation  on 
the  king's  side,  he  deserted  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  and 
his  party.     And  when  that  interest  sunk,  he  was  banished 
for  his  misbehaviour.    But  the  king,  after  two  years,  passed 
over  the  matter,  and  gave  him  leave  to  return.     And  now, 
being  seated  in  his  former  post  at  Durham,  he  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  himself  at  court.     To  this  purpose,  he  was  per- 
fectly obsequious  to  the  king's  pleasure,  tacked  with  hi? 
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humour  to  every  point,  and  went  into  all  his  measures,  of 
what  kind  soever.  This  compliance,  notwithstanding,  did 
not  prevent  his  falling  at  last  under  the  king's  displeasure. 
And  when  he  was  obliged  to  appear  in  person  at  court,  and 
answer  a  charge  drawn  up  against  him,  he  sent  word  he  was 
sick  ;  upon  which  the  king  swore,  in  his  usual  oath,  he  did 
but  counterfeit.  However,  the  bishop's  sickness  was  in 
earnest,  and  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days  after.  This  bishop 
procured  a  license  from  pope  Gregory  VII.  to  remove  the 
monks  of  Yarrow  to  Durham ;  and,  to  make  way  for  them, 
dislodged  the  secular  clergy,  and  provided  them  with  bene- 
fices elsewhere.  He  settled  several  manors  of  his  own  pur- 
chasing upon  the  monks,  and  procured  a  charter  of  the 
Conqueror  to  confirm  the  endowment. 

This  year,  Murchertach,  king  of  Ireland,  Donagh,  bishop 
of  Dublin,  with  the  rest  of  the  prelates,  temporal  nobility, 
clergy,  and  commonalty  of  that  island,  wrote  to  Anselm  to 
acquaint  him  that  Waterford,  being  a  very  populous  city, 
had  suffered  for  want  of  a  bishop:  they  request  him  there- 
fore to  do  his  part  towards  the  removing  this  inconvenience. 
To  this  purpose  they  desire  him  to  consecrate  one  Malchus, 
a  priest,  whom  they  had  pitched  upon  for  that  station.  This 
Malchus  they  commend  from  all  the  topicks  of  the  character 
designed  for  him ;  for  his  orthodoxy,  for  his  learning,  for 
his  extraction,  and  for  all  the  qualifications  of  a  spiritual 
governor.  This  letter  is  subscribed  by  the  king,  by  duke 
Dermeth,  his  brother,  by  Donagh,  bishop  of  Dublin,  by  the 
bishops  of  Meath,  Leinster,  &;c. 

Anselm,  after  he  had  examined  the  person  recommended, 
and  found  him  qualified  for  his  function,  took  the  customary 
profession  of  canonical  obedience  from  him,  and  then  conse- 
crated him  at  Canterbury,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his 
suffragans. 

The  king,  having  taken  possession  of  Normandy,  and 
settled  that  duchy  to  his  satisfaction,  returned  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  soon  after,  marching  his  forces  into  Wales, 
brought  that  country  to  submission.  And  now,  there  being 
nothing  of  war  or  civil  disturbance,  it  was  generally  hoped 
the  king  would  have  been  contented  that  Anselm  should 
exercise  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  without  impediment,  and 
proceed   to   a   revival   of  discipline  and  a  reformation  of 
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manners :  for  the  archbishop,  having  formerly  desired  the  WIL- 
king  that  a  synod  might  be  called,  and  the  Church  put  under  k.  of  Eug. 
a  due  regulation,  his  answer  was,  that  he  could  not  think  of'  '■^  ' 
such  an  expedient  till  his  affairs  were  less  embarrassed. 
And  since  the  opportunity  seemed  to  promise  fair,  Anselm 
designed  to  lay  hold  of  it,  but  was  discouraged  in  his  appli- 
cation ;  for  now  he  found  himself  under  the  king's  displea- 
sure, who  sent  him  word,  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  quota  the  archbishop  furnished  for  the  Welsh  expedi- 
tion, that  he  failed  in  his  proportion,  and  that  his  men  were 
neither  well  accoutred  nor  fit  for  service  ;  that  he  designed 
to  have  him  tried  at  his  court  for  this  misdemeanour,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  ready  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  first 
summons.  By  this  Anselm  perceived  the  king  had  a  mind 
to  fall  out  with  him  ;  that  it  was  to  no  effect  to  venture  him- 
self upon  his  trial,  being  fully  persuaded  the  regards  of  jus- 
tice would  be  set  aside,  either  by  fear  or  interest,  and  that 
the  whole  proceedings  would  be  absolutely  governed  by  the  274. 
king's  pleasure :  though,  by  the  way,  Anselm  seems  to  have 
misapprehended  this  point,  for,  being  questioned  only  in  a 
civil  cause,  and  upon  a  branch  of  allegiance  and  duty  owing 
to  the  crown,  he  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  king's  court, 
and  trusted  the  event  with  Providence.  And  had  the  king 
pursued  his  resentment,  and  brought  the  archbishop  to  the 
test,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  altered  his  mind  upon  re- 
collection :  at  present,  he  thought  silence  the  best  expedient, 
and  therefore  returned  no  answer  to  the  message.  And 
now,  finding  his  authority  was  too  weak  for  the  disorder  of 
the  times ;  that  the  religious  were  thrown  out  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  that  the  rule  of  their  institution  was  not  observed  ; 
that  immorality  and  injustice  gained  ground,  and  things 
grew  worse  and  worse  continually;  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy,  since  all  this  license 
was  countenanced  at  court,  and  the  prince  was  a  party  in 
the  miscarriage  ;  and  since  nothing  could  be  done  at  home, 
the  archbishop  thought  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to  go 
in  person  to  Rome,  and  consult  the  pope  upon  the  afiuir.      Eadmcr. 

And  being  at  court,  according  to  custom,  the  Whitsuntide  l^iahnsbur. 
following,  he  sounded  the  king,  in  hopes  to  find  him  in  a  '■;'  ^•?':f- 
better  disposition,  but  was  disappointed  upon  the  enquiry  ;  foiiih.' 
and,  which  was  still  more  discouraging,  he  perceived  his 
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ANSELM  enemies  in  practice  against  him,  that  they  designed  to  get 
Abp.  Cant  |^jj^^  prosecuted  and  cast  upon  the  articles  above  mentioned ; 
Anseimre-   that  having  him  at  this  disadvantage,  they  would  either  dis- 
a  voyage  to  able  him  in  his  fortune,  by  a  heavy  fine,  or  else  weaken  his 
fouid  7wf    character  and  credit,  by  forcing  him  upon  improper  mea- 
procure  the   surcs  to  procure  his  pardon.     Anselm,  therefore,  to  fence 
A.  D.  1097.    against  this  dilemma,  spoke  to  some  of  the  great  men  at 
court  to  entreat  the  king  for  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  repre- 
senting,  withal,  the  necessity  he  was  under  to  make  this 
request.     The  king  seemed  suprised   at  the  petition,  and 
sent  him  a  flat  denial,  adding  withal,  "  that  he  did  by  no 
means  understand  the  reason  of  such   a  voyage ;  that  he 
could  not  think  Anselm  so  far  guilty  of  any  crime  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  the  pope's  absolution.     And  as  for  the  point  of 
consultation,  he  had  that  good  opinion  of  the  archbishop's 
judgment,  that  he  thought  him  every  jot  as  well  qualified  to 
give  the  pope  advice,  as  to  receive  any  from  him." 

Anselm,  receiving  this  denial,  was  resolved  to  repeat  his 
request,  hoping  the  king  might  comply  at  last.  However, 
the  king  being  solicited  the  third  time,  grew  angry,  and  sent 
him  word  to  desist  from  his  importunity,  and  that  he  should 
be  called  to  an  account  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  him 
already ;  and  when  Anselm  answered,  that  he  was  ready, 
upon  leave,  to  justify  his  request,  the  king  replied,  "he 
would  allow  none  of  his  reasons,  and  that  if  he  ventured 
upon  the  voyage  he  would  seize  his  temporalities,  and  own 
him  for  archbishop  no  longer." 

Anselm,  despairing  of  the  king's  leave,  sent  for  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Bath,  who 
were  then  at  court,  and  told  them,  "  that  it  belonged  more 
particularly  to  their  office  to  adhere  to  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion ;  if,  therefore,  they  would  stand  by  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  be  firm  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  he  would  lay 
his  design  before  them,  and  be  governed  by  their  advice." 
They  desired  a  little  time  for  deliberation ;  and  after  they 
had  consulted  among  themselves,  and  understood  the  arch- 
bishop's mind  more  fully,  they  returned  to  him  with  the 
Eadmer.      following  answer : 

^'    '  *'  My  lord,  we  know  you  to  be  a  very  religious  and  holy 

man,  and  that  your  conversation  is  wholly  in  heaven  ;  but  as 
for  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  our  relations  and  secular  in- 
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terest  are  a  clog  upon  us,  insomuch  that  we  cannot  rise  up      WIL- 
to  these  seraphic  flights,  nor  trample  upon  the  world  with  k.  of  Eng. 
the  noble  contempt  that  you  do.     If  you  please  to  stoop  to         ''      ' 
our  infirmities,  and  content  yourself  with  our  methods  and 
management,  we  will  solicit  your  cause  with  the  same  hearti- 
ness we  do  our  own,  give  you  our  best  advice,  and  assist 
you  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.     But  if  you  are  all  spritu- 
ality,  and  have  nothing  but  the  Church  in  your  prospect, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  retain  our  former  regards  for  you,  and 
that  with  a  reserve  of  acting  nothing  which  may  intrench 
upon  our  allegiance  to  the  king." 

After  this  conference  with  the  bishops  the  king  sent  an- 
other message,  expostulating  with  him  upon  breach  of  duty ; 
that  his  going  to  Rome  without  leave  from  his  sovereign  was 
contrary  to  the  engagements  of  his  homage,  and  that  none 
of  his  nobility  had  that  liberty  without  the  royal  permission. 
That  to  prevent  the  king's  having  any  of  this  trouble  for  the 
future,  he  commanded  him  either  to  swear,  that  from  hence- 
forward he  would  never  appeal  to  the  pope  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  or  else  immediately  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
Upon  this  Anselm  went  to  court,  and,  according  to  his  cus- 
tomary privilege,  seating  himself  at  the  king's  right  hand, 
began  to  enter  upon  his  justification.  He  confessed  he  had 
promised  to  observe  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  realm, 
and  to  maintain  the  king's  right  and  prerogative  against  all 
men  living ;  but  then  it  was  done  under  the  guard  of  a  distinc- 
tion, and  with  this  limitation,  so  far  as  those  usages,  &c., 
were  agreeable  to  justice  and  the  laws  of  God  :  and  when 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  swore  there  was  not  the  least  2i5. 

mention  of  God  or  justice  in  the  case,  the  archbishop  re- 
plied, "That  was  exceeding  strange  !  that  such  a  clause  was  of 
absolute  necessity ;  for  God  forbid  that  any  Christian  should 
engage  to  maintain  any  customs  or  prerogative  that  were 
plainly  a  contradiction  to  right  and  religion  ;  that  all  en- 
gagements to  allegiance  stood  upon  a  basis  of  conscience, 
and  were  to  be  construed  with  a  salvo  for  our  duty  to  God 
Almighty."  And  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  business  in 
hand,  he  urged,  he  was  now  obliged  in  conscience  to  have 
recourse  to  the  pope,  the  service  of  God  and  the  Church 
requiring  him  at  this  time  to  consult  the  head  of  Christen- 
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ANSELM,  dom.     Neither  did  he  conceive  any  person  could  hinder  his 
V — !,„ — 'j  voyage  without  incurring  the  Divine  displeasure. 

This  manner  of  justifying  himself  was  called  mere  preach- 
ing, and  nothing  to  the  point  in  hand.  In  short,  the  king 
persisted  in  his  denial  of  leave,  and  Anselm  was  resolved 
upon  the  voyage.  At  his  parting  from  the  court  he  told  the 
king,  he  was  now  just  ready  to  set  forward ;  that  if  he  could 
have  gained  his  permission,  he  conceived,  it  might  have 
been  both  more  serviceable  to  his  majesty  and  satisfactory 
to  all  good  people.  But,  since  the  event  proved  otherwise, 
he  must  acquiesce  in  the  misfortune,  and  should  always 
have  the  same  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  king's  soul. 
That  now,  not  knowing  when  he  should  wait  upon  his  highness 
again,  he  was  ready  to  recommend  him  to  God  Almighty, 
and  to  dismiss  him  with  the  same  solemnity  of  good  wishes 
that  were  owing  from  a  spiritual  father  to  a  son  he  had  so 
gi'eat  an  affection  for,  and  which  the  king  of  England  ought 
to  receive  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  "  And  there- 
fore, unless  your  highness  rejects  it,"  says  he,  "I  shall  give 
Theidng  you  my  blcssiug  before  I  take  leave."  The  king  replying  he 
archbishop's  did  not  rcfusc  his  blessing,  the  archbishop  rose  up,  and 
parting  "^^  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  king's  head,  who 
bowed  to  that  ceremony,  took  his  leave :  the  king  and  all 
the  court  admiring  the  spirit  and  unconcernedness  of  his 
Eadmer.p.  behaviour. 

41. 

The  arch-        While  the  archbishop  was  at  Dover,  in  order  to  embark, 
bishapem-    bis  equipage  was  all  searched  by  the  king's  order,  but  nothing 
Rome.         being  found  upon  him  for  which  he  could  be  called  in  question, 
he  was  suffered  to  go  on  board.     After  he  had  reached  the 
continent  and  travelled  as  far  as   Lyons,  he  made  a  halt 
there,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  complains, 
that  the  king  had  mightily  oppressed  the  Church  in  England  ; 
that  the  canons  were  over-borne  by  new  customs,  and  that 
he  met  with  insuperable  obstructions  in  the  execution  of  his 
office ;  that  the  post  he  was  in  was  forced  upon  him,  per- 
fectly against  his  inclination,  and  therefore  desired  he  might 
be  discharged,  and  retire.     By  the  way,  we  are  to  observe, 
that  when  the  king  heard  Anselm  had  crossed  the  Channel, 
he  seized  upon  the  archbishoprick,  and  made  everything 
EadiiiLr.      void  wlucli  tlic  arclibisliop  had  done. 

p.  41.  41'. 
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To  return  :  one  reason  of  Anselm's  staying  at  Lyons  was     T^Yi^'.T 
the  danger  of  the  roads  from  thence  to  Rome.     The  men  of  K.  of  Eng. 
the  highway  thought  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  great         " 
prize,  and  laid  out  for  him  accordingly ;  but  besides  this 
common    danger,    Guibert,    archbishop    of    Ravenna,    the 
antipope,  had  small  parties  upon  the  road  to  surprise  those 
who    came    to   visit  pope   Urban.     However,  Anselm   and  Idem.  p.  44. 
Eadmer  got  safe  to  Rome,  and  were  honourably  received 
by  the  pope. 

From  hence,  after  a  short  stay,  the  pope  and  Anselm  re- 
tired into  the  country,  near  Capua,  because  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  town.  And  here  Anselm  wrote  a  book,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  reason  of  our  Saviour's  incarna- 
tion. 

The  pope,  upon  Anselm's  application,  promised  his 
assistance,  and  wrote  to  the  king  of  England  in  a  strain 
of  authority,  enjoining  him  to  put  Anselm  in  possession  of 
all  the  profits  and  privileges  of  his  see.  Anselm  likewise 
wrote  into  England  upon  the  same  subject.  Eadmer. 

As  for  the  king,  he  endeavoured  to  get  Anselm  discoun- 
tenanced abroad,  and  wrote  to  Roger,  duke  of  Fuglia,  and 
others,  to  that  purpose.     But  the  king,  it  seems,  had  not  Malmsb.  de 

T  1  •     1  •  •  p        A  1  1  -1    Gest.  Pon- 

credit  enough  to  gain  his  pomt,  for  Anselm  was  saluted  with  tif.  1. 1.  fol. 
all  imaginable  respect  wherever  he  came;  and  finding  his   "'' 
preachmg  had  a  good  eiiect  upon  the  audience  m  Italy,  he  received  hij 
desired  the  pope  once  more  he  might  have  leave  to  'f^^^^g'^  Zincel  and 
the  archbishoprick,  believing  he  might  be  more  serviceable  prelates. 
to  the  world  in  a  more  private  station.     The  pope  would  by 
no   means  consent,  but  charged  him,  upon  his  obedience, 
never  to  drop  his  title  or  quit  his  station  ;  telling  him,  withal, 
that  it  was  an  argument  of  a  nice  and  dispirited  soldier,  to 
be  apprehensive  of  distant  danger,  and  quit  the  field  before 
the  charge ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  man  of  piety 
and  courage  to  be  frightened  from  his  post  purely  by  the 
dint  of  browbeating  and  menace,  for  that  was  all  the  harm 
which  had  hitherto  been  received.     To  this  the  archbishop 
replied,  that,  if  he  understood  himself,  he  was  not  overset 
with  the  terror  of  the  prospect,  nor  afraid  of  losing  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  God ;  "  But,"  says  he,  *'  what  is  to  be  done 
in  a  country  where  justice  is  perfectly  overruled  and  clapped 
under  hatches,  where  my  suffragans,  instead  of  concurring, 
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ANSELM,  appear  against  me,  and  desert  to  the  court."  Though,  by 
Abp.  Cant.^  ^^^   ^^^^    Osmund,   bishop    of  SaHsbury,   and   Robert,  of 

Malmsbur.  Hereford,  had  asked  his  pardon  at  Canterbury  for  siding 

fol.  126.  IT  •  f      1 

276.  against  him.     The  pope  waived  discoursing  farther  upon 

that  argument,  and  tokl  him  he  should  want  his  assistance 

at  the  council  of  Bari.     This  synod  was  held  to  give  check 

to  the  errors  of  the  Greek  Church  about  the  procession  of 

the  Holy  Ghost.     When  the  council  was  opened,  the  pope 

entered  upon  the  dispute,  but  seemed  rather  to  perplex  the 

cause  than  give  satisfaction,  being  not  able  to  disentangle 

Ibid.  fol.  himself  from  the  objections  of  the  Greeks.  Being  thus  at  a 
stand,  he  calls  out  aloud  for  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canter- 

He  assists    burv,    and  told  him,   that  now  the   occasion   required   his 

at  the  conn-  ,  ,  />ii/~iii-i 

ciiofBari,  learning  and  elocution  to  defend  the  Church  against  her 
^^g  ^""/^'^// adversaries,  and  that  he  thought  God  had  brought  him 
of  the  Greek  thither  for  that  service.     And  then,  turning  to  the  fathers 

Church.  ,    ,  .  •,. 

A.  D.  1098.  of  the  synod,  he  gave  them  an  account  ot  his  quality, 
country,  and  merit.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
day,  though  Anselm  offered  to  engage  without  that  pre- 
paration. The  next  morning,  when  the  house  was  full,  Anselm 
spoke  to  the  point,  went  to  the  bottom,  and  disentangled 
the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and  managed  the  argument 
with  so  much  learning,  judgment,  and  penetration,  that  he 
silenced  the  Greeks,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  those 
of  the  Western  Church.  This  argument  was  afterwards 
digested  by  him  into  a  tract,  and  is  extant  among  his  other 
works. 

Baronius's  remark  upon  this  discourse  of  Anselm's  de- 
serves to  be  remembered.  He  taks  notice  that  the  arch- 
bishop in  his  tract  does  not  make  use  of  the  authorities 
either  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  fathers ;  not  of  the  Latins, 
because  the  Greeks  excepted  against  their  testimony,  as 
being  friends  and  parties  ;  and  when  the  Greek  fathers 
were  cited  against  them,  they  used  to  object  against  the 
credit  and  authenticity  of  the  copy.  Anselm,  therefore, 
trusting  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  took  none  of  these 
auxiliaries  into  the  service,  but  applied  himself  wholly  to 
the   Holy   Scriptures,   and    confuted    the    adversary    from 

Baron.  An-  thence. 

"dV°'^b97  ^^  return  to  the  council :  After  the  pope  had  pro- 
nounced an  anathema  against  those  that  persisted  in  the 
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Greek  heterodoxy,  the  proceedings  of  the  king  of  England      WIL- 
ell  under  debate:  and  here  his  outrages  to  religion,  andK. ofEng. 

his    incorrigibleness,    after    frequent   admonition,    were    so  '        ' 

strongly  represented,  that  the  pope,  at  the  instance  of  the 
council,  was  just  going  to  pronounce  him  excommunicated. 
Here  Anselm,  immediately  falling   at   the  pope's  feet,  en-  iie  prevents 
treated  him  to  stop  the  censure ;  and  his  holiness,  though  'l'^i,^r£^ 
■with  some  difficulty,  was  prevailed  on  by  him.     And  now  communi- 
the  council,  who  admired  Anselm  before  for  his  parts  and 
learning,  were  farther  charmed  with  him  for  his  Christianity 
and  good  nature ;  to  see  him  return  good  for  evil  in  so  re- 
markable an  instance,  and  interpose  for  the  king,  who  had 
used  him  so  very  roughly. 

This  year  the  Cistercian  order  was  founded.  It  pretends 
to  refine  upon  the  rule,  or  at  least  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Benedictines.  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesm,  in  the  diocese  of 
Langres,  began  the  institution,  though  the  first  lines  of  this 
scheme  were  struck  out  by  one  Harding,  or  Stephen,  an 
English  monk  of  Sherburn.  This  Stephen  quitted  his 
monastery  of  Sherburn,  and  travelled  into  France,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  he  had  studied  for  some  time, 
he  began  to  relish  the  monastick  way  of  living  better  than 
formerly.  Upon  this  change  of  inclination  he  goes  to  the 
abbey  of  Molesm,  and  enters  himself  a  monk  there.  And 
being  pressed  to  some  duties  which  he  thought  foreign  to 
St.  Rennet's  rule,  he  desired  to  be  satisfied.  This  occa- 
sioned a  dispute  in  the  convent,  where  Harding  persuaded 
the  abbot  and  part  of  the  brothers  to  discharge  themselves 
from  all  superfluous  observances,  and  be  governed  only  by 
the  substance  and  fundamentals  of  the  rule.  However,  the 
bulk  of  the  convent  could  not  be  gained  to  any  reformation. 
Robert,  therefore,  with  eighteen  of  his  monks,  of  which 
Harding  was  one,  retired  into  a  desert,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chalons,  called  Cistellae,  or  Cistercium,  where,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Otho  I.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Walter,  bishop  of 
Chalons,  he  built  the  first  abbey  of  this  distinction  ;  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  pope  Urban's  legate,  approving  the  insti- 
tution, Robert  received  his  pastoral  staff  from  the  bishop  of 
Chalons.  But  being  ordered  by  the  pope  to  return  to  Mo- 
lesm the  next  year,  one  Albericus,  a  monk  of  character,  was 
made  abbot  in  his  place.     Stephen  Harding  succeeded  him 
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ANSELM,  in  that  post  about  ten  years  after,  under  whom  this  rehgious 
y—t^Jlj  colony  flourished  and  spread  exceedingly.  The  famous 
St.  Bernard  and  his  companions  were  received  into  the 
society ;  upon  this  they  made  a  great  figure,  and  were 
raised  to  a  very  considerable  interest  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  This  order  came  over  into  England  in  the  year 
1128,  and  was  first  settled  in  the  abbey  of  Waverley,  in 
Surrey. 

These  Cistercian  monks  were  tied  to  severe  discipline, 

and  thought  themselves  obliged   to   every  circumstance  of 

their  rule.     Their  custom  is  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  and 

never  return  to  their  bed  after  matins.     The  abbot  has  no 

privilege   of    liberty   above    the    convent,    only   he    is    not 

obliged  to  eat  with  the  monks,  his  table  being  assigned  for 

the  entertainment  of  poor  people  and  strangers ;  they  are 

never  allowed  above  two  dishes,  and  none  but  those  that 

are  sick  are  indulged  in  a  flesh  diet.     From  the  middle  of 

September  to  Easter  they  never  eat  above  once  a  day  upon 

any  holidays,  excepting  Sundays.     They  make  use  of  the 

Ambrosian  hymns  and  way  of  singing,  and  never  stir  out  of 

Malmsh.  de  the  cloister,  unless  to  work  in  the  fields, 

Prfowl,       After  the  synod  of  Bari  was  ended,  the  pope  and  Anselm 

72-  returned  to  Rome,  where  they  found  an  agent  sent  from 

nal.tom.  11.  the  king  of  England  to  disprove  Anselm's  allegations,  and 

1098.""        answer  his  complaints  against  his  highness.     The  English 

Monast.       ambassador  told  the  pope,  that  his  master  was  surprised  at 

Anglic,  vol.  ,.,,.  ,  ,        „.  .  1.  .  p,. 

1.  p.  703.  his  hohness  s  order  for  putting  Anselm  in  possession  of  his 
archbishoprick,  since  he  positively  acquainted  that  prelate 
what  he  must  expect  in  case  he  quitted  the  realm  without 
leave.  The  pope  asked  the  ambassador  if  he  had  anything 
farther  in  his  instructions  against  Anselm?  He  answered, 
nothing  :  "  Could  you,  then,"  says  the  pope,  "  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  fatigue  yourself  with  so  long  a  voyage  only  to 
tell  me  that  your  primate  was  stript  of  all  his  fortune  only 
for  appealing  to  St.  Peter's  award  ?  If  therefore  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  master,  return  immediately,  and  tell 
him,  that  unless  he  will  venture  the  highest  censure  of  the 
Church,  his  method  will  be  to  restore  Anselm  forthwith  to 
all  his  property  and  privilege."  Tlie  ambassador,  being 
shocked  with  this  answer,  told  the  pope  he  had  something 
farther  to  communicate,  and   desired  a  private   audience. 
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And  to  work  his  purpose  the  better,  he  began  to  try  tlie      WIL- 
interest  of  his  purse  ;  and  thus  by  presents  and  promises  he  K^ot^E,ig 
persuaded  the  pope  to  relax  a  Uttle,  and,  whereas  the  king's  ^r — ' 

.  (,  n  ,  .  1  IIP  court  oj 

time  for  performance  was  fixed  at  Easter,  he  got  it  pro-  Rome,hr>bed 
rogued  to  Michaehnas.     This  story  is  modestly  told  in  a  few  iiii,a,nhas- 
words  by   Eadmer :    but    Malmsburv  enlarges    with   more  ^"''or  desert 

ft  ./  o  Anselm. 

freedom  upon  the  prevarication.     He  tells  us,  the  pope  was  Eadmer. 
under  some   difficulty  and  irresolution  about  the  matter ;  P-  ^-• 
that  his  regard  for  Anselm  kept  him  tight  at  first,  and  that  Oest.  Pon- 
for  some  time  he  hung  in  suspense  between  conscience  and  jgV^*  ^'  ^"'" 
interest,  but  was  at  last  overbalanced  by  the  consideration 
of  a  good  present.     And  here  Malmsbury  declaims  with  a 
great  deal  of  honesty  and  satire  against  the  prevalency  of 
money.     He  is  so  frank  as  to  say,  it  was  a  scandalous  thing 
for  a  person  of  his  station  to  prostitute  his  credit  and  con- 
science, and  give  up  the  point  of  justice  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  pelf.     When  Anselm  perceived  how  matters  went,  he 
thought  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  lose  any  more  time  upon  a 
mercenary  man,  and  that  it  was  most  advisable  to  return  to 
Lyons.     But  the  pope  would  by  no  means  part  with  him, 
and,  to  sweeten  him  after  his  disappointment,  he  lodged 
him  in  a  noble  palace,  and  settled  it  on  him  for  his  lifetime. 
And   here  his  holiness  used  to  make  him  frequent  visits, 
and  converse  with  all  the  familiarity  and  friendship  imagin- 
able. 

This  pope  had  summoned  a  council  to  sit  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  1099 
this    time ;     when    the    synod    met,    Anselm    had    a    very  seni'ani'.ii/. 
honourable  seat  assigned  him  and  his  successors:  this  being  nodatitume. 
the  first  time  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  appearing  at  Malmsi).  ib. 
a  Roman  synod.     When  the  canons  were  agreed  on,  and 
drawn  up,  the  pope    ordered   Reingerius,    the    bishop    of 
Lucca,  to  publish  them  to  the  audience  :  this  prelate,  after 
he  had  gone  a  good  way  in  his  commission,  seemed  of  a 
sudden  to  be  somewhat  disturbed,  to  forget  his  business, 
and  run  out  upon  a  foreign  subject.     "  What  will  become  of  Eadmer. 
us,"  says  he,  "we  are  loading  our  people  with  new  precepts  ''"  "^  ' 
and  articles  of  duty,  but  we  do  not  relieve  those  that  apply 
to  us  for  protection  ;  the  whole  world  seems  surprised  at 
this  conduct,  and  complains,  because  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom does  not  sympathise  more  sensibly  with  the  members!" 
Tiien  he  proceeds  to  express  mention  of  Ansclm's  case,  and 
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ANSELM,  remonstrates  against  the  delays  which  were  thrown  in 
Abp^Cant  agg^ij^gj;  doing  ustice  ;  here  the  pope  interposed,  and  de- 
sired him  to  forbear,  with  a  promise  that  matters  should  be 
rectified.  Reingerius,  being  a  man  of  zeal  and  fervour,  re- 
plied, "  It  was  fit  it  should  be  so,  for  God  would  not  pass 
over  the  neglect ;"  and  when  he  had  said  this,  he  returned 
to  his  charge,  and  went  on  with  the  publication  of  the 
canons. 

This  year,  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  departed  this 
life.  He  was  born  in  Normandy,  and  a  gentleman  by  ex- 
traction. When  the  Conqueror  made  his  expedition  upon 
England,  Osmund,  who  was  then  a  military  man,  attended 
him.  He  was  afterwards  made  earl  of  Dorset  and  privy- 
counsellor  by  that  prince ;  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
Herman,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  finished 
and  consecrated  the  church  begun  by  his  predecessor,  re- 
formed the  musick  of  the  choir,  and  furnished  the  chapter 
with  a  considerable  library.  He  was  a  person  of  unex- 
ceptionable behaviour,  had  nothing  of  ambition  in  his 
temper,  and  governed  his  diocese  with  great  strictness  and 
discipline.  He  wrote  several  books,  particularly  the  life  of 
St.  Aldhem,  first  bishop  of  Sherburn,  and  compiled  the 
service  or  "  Ordinal  secundum  usum  Sarum."  He  was 
buried  in  his  cathedral  of  old  Salisbury,  canonized  after  his 
death,  and  the  third  of  December  appointed  for  his   holy 

Malmsb.  de  day. 

tiff  2  foL       'i^^e  reason  of  his  drawing  up  the  office  "  secundum  usum 
142.  Sarum,"  was   to  bring  the  Church-service  to  an  uniformity. 

Godwin  in„  i'-tt  n    i  t       i  i 

Episc.  Sa-    ror  before  this  time,  as  Harpsneld  observes,  almost  every 
risbunens.    (jio^ese    had    a    different   liturgy.       Osmund   collected    his 
matter  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  valuable  Church 
records,  and  digested  it  in  so  commodious  a  method,  that 
it  was  generally  approved,  and  made  the  standard  of  pub- 
lick  devotion  almost  everywhere  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.     But  after  his  death,  as  this  historian  continues, 
Harpsfield.  there  were  several  interpolations  thrown  in,  which  w^ere  not 
Hist,  An-     altogether  defensible  :  the  bishops,  it  seems,  conniving  at 
Sec.  cap.  19.  this  alteration. 

^'  '^  '  To  proceed  :     In  the  synod  above  mentioned,  all  the  laity 

aMmlsfor"   ^^at  gavc  invcstiturcs  for  abbeys  or  cathedrals  were  excom- 

biddeji  to  receive  inveslitnre  from  any  of  the  laity. 
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municated  ;  and  those  which  received  investitures  from  lay      wiL- 
hands,  consecrated  persons  so  invested,  or  came  under  the  ^  ^^Vf^^' 
tenure  of  homage  for  any  ecclesiastical  promotion,  were  put  - — -.-^ — ' 
under  the  same  censure. 

When  the  council  broke  up,  Anselm  returned  immediately 
to  Lyons,  but  did  not  think  it  safe  to  travel  in  the  high  road, 
because,  it  was  said,  Guibert,  the  antipope,  had  ordered  a 
painter  at  Rome  to  take  the  archbishop's  picture  incognito, 
and  by  thus  stealing  his  face  they  hoped  to  surprise  him  Maimsb.  de 
upon  his  journey.  S'lLfoi" 

Being  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  it  may  127. 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  with  the  learned  Du  Pin,  that  the 
disputes  between  the  popes  and  emperors  occasioned  great 
disorders  in  the  Church  and  empire  of  Germany.  That 
during  these  commotions  the  popes  made  vise  of  the  juncture 
to  seize  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  emperors  :  that  Gregory  VII.  was  so  particu- 
larly excessive  in  his  pretensions,  that  he  almost  quite  swal- 
lowed up  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  That  the  great 
number  of  the  pope's  legates  dispatched  almost  into  every 
quarter,  and  the  power  they  assumed  to  themselves,  maimed 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  and  was  very  burthensome 
to  the  Churches  whither  they  were  sent.  And  now  it  was  that 
the  cardinals  began  to  mount  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  grandeur, 
to  overtop  the  bishops,  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  the 
election  of  popes  and  in  the  management  of  Church  affairs  : 
and,  to  conclude,  the  court  of  Rome,  under  different  claims  Du  Pin 
and  pretences,  gained  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  almost  Jj?^^  ^<^'^^- 
all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  business.  ii.  p.  126. 

,When  Anselm  came  back  to  Lyons,  he  was  entertained  cent.  xn. 
by  Hugo,  the  archbishop,  with  all  the  heartiness  and  regard 
imaginable  ;  and  here  he  stayed  till  he  received  the  news  of 
king  William's  and  pope  Urban's  death,  which  happened 
not  long  after.     The  manner  of  the  king's  death  was  thus : 
as  he  was  hunting  in  New-Forest,  one  Walter  Tyrrel,  a 
Norman,  happening  to  let  fly  at  a  stag,  lodged  the  arrow  in  tju-  death 
the  king's  breast,  w^ho  passed  by  unexpectedly  in  the  in- ^f,"^'"!; '!•''" 
terim;  the  king  fell  down  upon  his  wound,  and  died  without 
speaking  a  word.     Hoveden  reports,  that  this  accident  was 
generally  interpreted  as  a  judgment  upon  the  Conqueror's 

VOL.  II.  H 
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ANSELM,  family  ;    for    this  New-Forest,  in    the  reign  of  the   Saxon 

Abp^Caut^  kings,  was  thickly  inhabited,  a  great  many  towns  and  churches 

standing  within  that  precinct.     But  the  Conqueror,  either 

for  the  better  convenience  of  landing  or  providing  for  his 

A.D.  1100.     forces,  dislodged  the  inhabitants,  demolished  the  buildings, 

churches  and  all,  and  turned  the  place  into  a  forest.     This 

place,  thus  metamorphosed,  proved  very  unfortunate  to  his 

posterity ;    for,    beside    what    happened    to   king    William, 

Richard,  his   second  brother,   and    Richard,   his    nephew, 

son  to  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  were  both  killed  by  mis- 

Hoveden,     chance  in  the  same  forest. 

Annal.  fol.        "vyhen  Anselm  had  news  brought  him  to  Lyons  of  the 
king's  death,  he  was  very  sensibly  afflicted  at  his  making  so 
Eadmer,      sudden  and  unexpected  an  exit. 

1.3.  p.  55.         ^^g  J.Q  j|-^g  qualities  of  this  prince,  Malmsbury  describes 
ter.  him  as  a  person  of  great  spirit  and  magnanimity.     That,  at 

first,  his  temper  lay  concealed ;  that  he  seemed  to  hang  in 
even  balance  between  good  and  bad,  and  nobody  could  con- 
jecture which  way  the  scale  would  turn.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  while  archbishop  Lanfranc  was  living,  his  con- 
duct was  unexceptionable,  and  gave  strong  expectations  of 
an  admirable  reign.  After  the  death  of  this  prelate  he 
struck  out  into  inequalities,  and  floated  between  virtue  and 
vice  ;  but,  at  last,  his  ill  qualities  increased  and  gained  the 
ascendant.  Everything  that  was  commendable  in  him  be- 
fore, was  now  pushed  to  an  excess.  He  was  now  more  pro- 
fuse than  liberal ;  his  greatness  degenerated  into  pride,  and 
he  might  be  said  to  be  rather  cruel  than  severe.  In  short, 
the  impressions  of  conscience  and  humanity  were  worn  out 
to  that  degree,  that  at  last  he  seemed  to  have  no  regard 
Malmsb.  de  either  for  God  or  man.  His  reign,  as  has  been  observed 
SecumU  4  ^^I'^ady,  was  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Ralph,  his 
fol.  69.  chancellor,  whom  he  atferwards  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  flattered  his  tyrannical  tempei-,  and  executed  his 
orders  with  all  the  diligence  and  rigour  imaginable.  The 
man  could  talk  well,  and  was  a  great  lawyer,  but  without  a 
grain  of  honesty.  He  was  so  thoroughpaced  a  courtier,  and 
sacrificed  himself  so  entirely  to  the  king's  humour,  that 
lution  of  Rufus  used  to  Say,  he  was  the  only  man  that  would  run  all 
hhreign!^  lengths,  venture  all  hazards,  and  not  value  what  the  world 
thought  of  him,  provided  he  could  please  his  master.     This 
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Ralph,  being  first  minister,  made  wretched  havock  in  the  HENRY  I. 
Church,  seized  the  revenues  upon  a  vacancy,  and  set  the  ,^-  ^^  ^"s- 
preferments  to  sale.     Malmsbury  complains,  that  most  o£Nui/uscie- 
the  clergy  turned  lawyers  and  farmers  in  this  reign.     The  ca^/r/'/^L.- 
historian  goes  on  in  his  complaints  upon  the  administration,  ""(/"' C'p- 

'^  ^  f-  '  hi/ti'r  Ills/ 

tells  us  the  greatest  crimes  might  be  bought  off  by  making  a /'•»w"«. 
friend  at  court,  and  that  a  thief  might  have  his  pardon  at  ^^^^'"*^- '^• 
the  gallows,  provided  he  proposed  anything  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exchequer.    As  for  the  troops  on  foot,  there  was 
no  discipline  among  them ;  they  were  left  to  the  liberty  of 
free  quarter,   and    lived    at    discretion   upon    the    country. 
Then  as  to  the  court,  it  was  altogether  libertine,  and  out  of 
order.     The  men  were  effeminate  to  the  last  degree,  both  in 
habit  and  gesture,  appeared  as  if  they  were  willing  to  put  a 
force  upon  nature,  and  renounce  their  sex ;  and,  in  short,  ibid. 
nothing  but  luxury  and  license  was  then  the  fashion.  279. 

When  king  William  heard  of  Urban's  death,  he  seemed, 
pleased  with  the  news,  but,  enquiring  of  the  disposition  of 
pope  Paschal,  his  successor,  it  was  told  him,  he  would  be  of 
Anselm's  opinion  in  several  things ;  upon  which  he  replied, 
he  might  then  live  by  himself  "  For,"  says  he,  "  1  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  move  with  the  same  freedom  as 
formerly :"  for,  as  Eadmer  observes,  he  thought  the  pope,  with- 
out his  permission,  had  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  in  England.  Eadmer, 

Some  few  days  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  this  prince,  p.  54. 
his  brother  Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Maurice, 
bishop  of  London.     This  king,  on  his  coronation-day,  re-  Ki»g  Hen- 
stored  the  bishopricks  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  Sa- ^fj*/'"''""'" 
lisbury,  seized  by  his  predecessor,  the  profits  of  the  first 
being  carried  into  the  exchequer,  upon  the  dispute  between 
him  and  Anselm  ;  and  the  other  two,  upon  their  respective 
vacancies.     This    new    king    suppressed    all   the   arbitrary  ///.« cotices- 
usages  of  the  late  reign,  promised  the  subject  the  privilege  cl'urchaiui 
of  king  Edward's  laws,  together  with  the  amendments  of  his  *'"'''• 
father,  the  Conqueror.     This  promise  to  the  Church  and 
state  was  fortified  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  drawn  up 
in  writing,  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  and  published  through 
the  kingdom.  Flovoni. 

Things  having  this  comfortable    prospect,  Anselm  was  Anriioo. 

solicited    to    return    to    Encrland.       Being  come   as  far   as  /''.'''""''r 

&  °  1.  .5.  p.  55. 

Clugni,  he  received  fresh  encouragement :  for  here  an  agent 

II  2 
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ANSELM,  of  the  king's  met  him  with  an  invitation  to  his  archbishop- 
v_£l,,!!]b  rick.  At  his  arrival  in  Kent,  the  country  received  him  with 
Srdjn.  14.  extraordinary  respect. 

Some  few  days  after,  he  went  to  court,  and  found  the 
same  welcome.  The  king  excused  himself  for  not  staying 
for  Anselm,  and  being  crowned  by  another  prelate :  and 
thus  far,  matters  went  smoothly  enough.  But  when  Anselm 
was  required  to  be  reinvested  by  the  king,  and  do  the  cus- 
tomary homage  of  his  predecessors,  he  refused  to  comply, 
and  made  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  synod  at 
Rome  ;  adding  withal,  "  That  if  the  king  would  please  to 
receive  the  canons  of  that  council,  there  would  be  a  good 
understanding  between  him  and  his  sovereign ;  but  if  the 
case  happened  otherwise,  he  did  not  believe  his  staying  in 
England  could  turn  to  any  account :  for,"  says  he,  "  if  the 
king  proceeds  to  give  investitures  to  bishopricks  or  abbeys, 
I  can  neither  communicate  with  him,  nor  any  person  thus 
preferred.  In  short,  unless  the  king  thinks  fit  to  comply 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  I  cannot  stay  in  this  country.  And 
therefore  I  desire  he  would  please  to  acquaint  me  with  his 
resolution." 
Anselm  re-  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  was  very  much  shocked  : 
inZltifurr  l^e  looked  upou  it  as  a  great  prejudice  to  the  crown  to  lose 
from  the       the  iuvcstiturc  and  homage  of  the  prelates.     It  is  granted, 

kuig.  ...  *  *^  PI 

the  privilege  of  investitures  had  been  part  of  the  preroga- 
tive royal,  as  far  as  Edward  the  Confessor.  Anselm's  non- 
compliance, therefore,  upon  this  head,  was  looked  upon  as 
no  better  than  encroachment :  however,  the  king,  being  not 
well  settled  in  the  throne,  was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rup- 
ture ;  for  if  Anselm  had  quitted  the  kingdom  in  disgust, 
and  gone  into  the  interest  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  it 
was  feared  he  might  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  set 
the  crown  upon  his  head. 
August,  To  gain  time,  therefore,  and  that  the  matter  might  be  the 

Th  matter  ^^^^'^  amicably  debated,  the  controversy  was  to  rest  till 
respited  till  Easter  following.  And,  in  the  meantime,  both  parties 
foUowing^.  were  to  send  their  agents  to  Rome,  to  try  if  they  could  per- 
suade the  pope  to  dispense  with  the  decrees  of  the  late 
synod,  with  respect  to  investitures  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  in  England  were  to  continue  in  the 
same  condition  as  formerly  ;  only  Anselm  was  to  be  restored 
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to  the  profits  and  jurisdiction  of  his  see.     The  archbishop  HENRY  I. 
had  no  opinion  of  the  significancy  of  this  proposal :  how-  K.  of  Eng. 
ever,  to  prevent  misintei-pretation,  and  that  he  might  give 
the  king  no  just  ground  to  suspect  him  in  a  foreign  in- 
terest, he  agreed  to   the  motion,  and  so   all  things  were 
quiet  for  the  present. 

Some  few  days  after,  Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmor  King  Henry 
by  Margaret,  Edgar  Athelin's  sister,  was  married  to  king  prbiceL 
Henry.     Anselm  was  blamed  by  some  people  for  being  con-  '^«««^- 
cerned  in  this  solemnity:  but  that  this  censure  was  nothing 
but  calumny  appears  plainly  from  Eadmer,  who  was  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  proceedings,  and  an  eyewitness 
of  the  whole  matter.      The  case  stood  thus :    this  young 
princess  Maud  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  nun,  because 
she  had  been  educated  in  a  religious  house,  and  taken  the 
veil  upon  her.     This  character  made  people  censure  the 
king's   courting  her.     Maud   applies   to  Anselm  upon  this 
occasion,  and  desires  his  advice.     The  archbishop  objected 
the  common  report  to  her,   and  declared,  that  no  motive 
whatsoever  should  prevail  with  him  to  disengage  her  from 
her  vow  to  God  Almighty.     The  princess  denies  there  was 
any   such  engagement,  and  if  he  refused   to   believe  her, 
offers  to  prove   it  in  a  full  synod.     It  is  true,  she  did  not 
deny  but  that  she  had  formerly  worn  a  veil ;   that  when  she  those  who 
was  a  girl,  and  under  the    discipline    of  her    aunt  Chris-  '„^^'"Jgf ,v^.  („ 
tina,  that  lady  abbess  had  put  a  piece  of  black  cloth  upon  secure  their 

■111  11'  iiiTk.T  virtue,  de- 

her  head  to  prevent  her  bemg  outraged  by  the  JNormans:  termined. 
that  she  was  forced  to  wear  this  habit  against  her  incli- 
nation, and  threw  it  off  when  she  was  out  of  her  aunt's  280. 
sight ;  and  that  when  her  father  happened  to  see  her  veiled, 
he  broke  out  into  a  passion,  and  tore  it  in  pieces,  protesting 
that  he  designed  her  for  marriage,  and  not  for  a  nunnery. 
Having  thus  related  the  matter  of  fact  to  the  archbishop, 
she  desired  him  to  consider  it,  and  referred  herself  to  his 
disposal. 

Anselm  thought  the  case  too  weighty  to  rest  upon  his 
single  judgment,  and  therefore  summons  a  synod  to  exa- 
mine the  point.  This  synod  meeting  at  Lambeth,  there 
were  several  unexceptionable  witnesses  produced  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  princess's  allegations,  and  particularly  the 
two  archdeacons  of  Canterbury  and  Salisbury,  who  had  been 
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ANSELM,  sent  to  the  nunnery  of  Wilton,  where  Maud  was  educated, 
Abp.j:ant.^  ^q  enquire  into  the  matter  :  these  archdeacons,  I  say,  made 
their  report,  that  they  had  thoroughly  examined  the  nuns 
of  the  house,  and  that  they  had  all  declared,  that  what  the 
young  princess  had  told  the  archbishop  was  exactly  true. 
The  archbishop  therefore  conjures  the  synod  to  consider  the 
case  with  all  imaginable  care ;  and  that  no  regards,  but 
those  of  truth  and  conscience  might  have  any  influence  upon 
them  :  that  the  question  might  be  so  unexceptionably  deter- 
mined, that  the  precedent  might  give  no  occasion  to  mislead 
posterity  ;  and  that  both  religion  and  private  liberty  might 
have  their  right.  When  the  archbishop  had  given  this  di- 
rection, he  withdrew;  and,  being  afterwards  brought  in,  at 
the  request  of  the  house,  they  made  their  report  of  their 
resolution  ;  and  told  him,  that,  upon  a  full  enquiry,  they 
were  ready  to  make  good  that  the  princess  Maud  was 
under  no  necessity  of  being  a  nun,  but  that  she  might 
fairly  dispose  of  her  person  as  she  thought  fit.  That 
though  this  point  might  easily  be  proved  from  the  topicks 
of  reason  and  equity,  yet  they  should  rather  insist  upon 
the  authority  of  his  predecessor,  Lanfranc,  who  was  of  the 
same  opinion  in  a  parallel  case. 

When  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  first  made  himself 
master  of  this  country,  a  great  many  of  his  soldiers  thought 
their  conquest  gave  them  a  right  to  everything  ;  that  they 
might  do  what  they  pleased  with  those  that  were  too  weak 
for  them  ;  and  that  not  only  the  estates,  but  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  English  were  part  of  their  property  :  by  this 
principle  they  practised  as  far  as  they  could  reach.  Several 
women,  therefore,  to  prevent  ill  usage,  retired  to  nunneries, 
and  took  the  veil  upon  them.  Now  after  the  heat  of  the 
war  was  over,  the  troops  put  under  discipline,  and  things 
began  to  be  settled,  the  question  was  put  to  Lanfranc,  whe- 
ther he  thought  those  women  who  had  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
the  nunneries,  and  taken  the  veil  for  their  security,  were 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  monasteries,  or  not  ?  To  deter- 
Vid.  Spelm.  mine  this  point,  that  archbishop  called  a  national  council, 
Concil.  vol.  jjj  which  it  was  decreed,  that  those  women,  who  had  made 
use  of  the  expedient  above  mentioned  to  preserve  their  ho- 
nour, ought  to  be  valued  for  making  so  virtuous  a  provision, 
and  not  forced  to  be  nuns  against  their  will. 
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Having  thus  reported  the  precedent  under  Lanfranc,  tlie  henry  I. 
synod  told  Ansehn,  that  many  of  themselves  were  present  at  .^-  "^  ^"§- 
this  determination  ;  that  it  was  approved  by  men  of  charac- 
ter and  distinction  in  the  Church,  and  therefore  they  desired 
to  be  governed  by  it  in  the  present  affair  ;  in  defence  of 
which  they  argued  a  fortiori,  and  affirmed,  that  the  princess 
Maud's  allegations  were  better  supported  than  the  instance 
under  Lanfranc  ;  because  the  veil  was  perfectly  forced  upon 
her,  which  cannot  be  so  fully  alleged  in  the  other  case. 

When  Anselm  heard  these  reasons,  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  judgment  of  the  synod,  and  so  the  matter  was  con- 
cluded. 

And  now,  all  difficulties  being  removed,  the  princess 
Maud  was  married  to  the  king.  And,  to  prevent  calumny 
and  misreport,  when  the  wedding  was  solemnized,  and  a 
great  appearance  of  the  nobihty  and  people  were  crowding 
about  the  church,  Anselm,  seating  himself  higher  than  the 
rest,  gave  the  company  an  account  of  what  was  lately  decreed 
in  the  synod,  and  asked  them,  if  they  had  anything  to  ob- 
ject against  it?  To  which  they  unanimously  shouted,  that 
the  matter  was  rightly  settled.  Thus  far  Eadmer,  who,  as 
I  observed,  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  passed.  Eadmer, 

From  hence  it  appears  how  much  Matthew  Paris,  who  i^g'^p^g^' 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  mistaken  in  this  rela-  57, 58. 
tion.      This  historian  reports,   that  queen  Maud  married  p^'-'Jl'^-^_ 
against  her  will:  that  she  declared  herself  a  nun  ;    that  she  taken. 
was  perfectly  over-ruled  and  tired  out  by  her  friends  and 
relations  ;  that  she  was  prevailed  on  by  the  suggestion  of 
politic  considerations,  by  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  Nor- 
man and  English  royal  families,  and  that  this  match  was  the 
only  expedient  to  make  the  latter  acquiesce,  and  settle  the 
government.     And  that,  after  all,  her  conscience  was  still 
unsatisfied  ;    that  she  engaged  with  great  reluctance,  and 
threw  out  a  barbarous  wish  against  her  issue,  in  case  she 
had  any.     Thus  far  he:  but,  as  this  circumstance  of  her  Matt.  Paris, 
making  an  ill  wish,  is  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  charac-  j,  53/  ''•'"  " 
ter  of  that  admirable  princess,  so  neither  has  the  pretence 
of  her  being  a  nun  any  truth  in  it. 

This  year,  Guido,  archbishop  of  Viennc,  came  into  Eng-  a-  "•  lioo. 
land,  with  a  commission  from  the  pope,  to  be  legate  in  the 
whole  island.     This  was  looked  upon  as  an  authority  prinifc 
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ANSELM,  impressionis,  and  everybody  was  much  shocked  at  it.  It 
^ p.  ^  ant.^  being  a  thing  never  heard  of,  as  Eadmer  speaks,  that  any 
281.  person  should  represent  the  pope  in  England,  excepting  the 
bi'sfwp'o/  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  For  this  reason,  Guido's  cha- 
Vienne's  le-  ractcr  was  universally  disowned :  neither  was  he  allowed  to 

gaUne  ...  . 

character     excrcise  it  in  any  one  instance. 

theEnfush  Thus,  WO  SCO,  the  English  Church  stood  upon  their  an- 
Church.  cient  right,  and  would  not  submit  to  every  imposition  of 
1. 3.  p.^5'8.  <^he  court  of  Rome.  They  did  not  offer  to  disprove  Guido's 
commission,  nor  question  the  truth  of  his  credentials,  but 
refused  him  upon  the  score  of  an  unprecedented  authority. 
This  passage  in  Eadmer  must  not  be  understood  so 
strictly,  as  if  the  pope  had  never  sent  a  foreign  legate  hither 
before ;  for  Alexander  II.  sent  Hermenfrid,  bishop  of  Sitten, 
and  two  others,  with  a  legatine  commission,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror ;  but 
then,  when  this  was  done,  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, lay  under  the  censure  of  suspension  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  As  for  Hubert,  who  was  afterwards  dispatched 
from  the  pope  to  the  Conqueror,  his  instructions  were 
limited  to  court  business,  which  makes  him  no  more  than  a 
nuncio. 

But  as  for  Eadmer's  instance,  Alford  is  very  much  ham- 
pered with  it :  he  grants  the  matter  of  fact,  owns  Guido's 
legatine  commission,  but  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
reason  of  his  being  refused.  To  clear  this  point,  and  main- 
tain the  modern  notion  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  he  is  foixed 
to  have  recourse  to  precarious  suppositions.  He  fancies 
the  English  Church  disclaimed  his  legatine  character,  be- 
cause his  powers  were  not  penned  with  a  non  obstante  to 
the  privileges  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  But  all  this  is  mere 
conjecture ;  for  neither  Eadmer,  Malmsbury,  Florence  of 
Worcester,  &c.,  take  any  notice  of  this  pretence.  And  to 
come  to  a  more  modern  authority,  Baronius  does  not  so 
much  as  mention  Guido's  coming  into  England ;  neither 
does  Alford  himself  cite  any  historian  to  make  good  his 
Alford  An-  assertion. 

p.  179.  The  controversy  between  the  king  and  Anselm  being  re- 

ported by  Guido,  at  his  return  into  France,  Ivo,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  a  prelate  of  great  reputation,  wrote  to  king  Henry 
to  persuade  him  to  drop  the  contest.  The  letter  runs  thus : — 
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Henrico  Excellenti  Anglorum  Regi,  &c.  HENRY  I. 

"  Since  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  seat  you  on  your  K.  of  Eng. 
father's  throne,  we  cease  not  to  put  up  our  prayers  to  God  ^'"'^  '''.'»''■ 
Almighty,  to  bless  your  highness  with  your  father's  virtues  "  '"  '"^' 
and  nobleness  of  temper ;  that  your  highness  may  not  fall 
short  of  the  intrinsic  greatness  and  good  conduct  of  your 
ancestors.  And  since  affairs  can  never  go  well  without  a 
good  correspondence  between  the  crown  and  mitre,  we  en- 
treat your  highness  that  you  would  give  free  passage  to  the 
word  of  God  in  your  dominions ;  always  remembering,  that 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  ought  to  act  in  subordination  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  which  the  Church  has  the  admi- 
nistration. For  as  the  body  is  apt  to  grow  unserviceable 
when  not  governed  by  the  mind,  in  like  manner,  the  temporal 
authority  is  never  in  good  condition  unless  guided  by  the 
instructions  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  And  as  the  state 
of  a  man's  constitution  is  easy  and  undisturbed,  when  there 
is  no  contest  between  flesh  and  spirit,  so  the  best  expedient 
to  secure  the  peace  of  the  secular  government,  is  to  forbear 
attempting  anything  against  the  kingdom  of  God.  Your 
highness  may  likewise  please  to  remember,  that  God  has 
placed  you  in  that  station  of  empire,  to  protect  the  Church, 
and  not  to  make  yourself  master  of  her  jurisdiction;  and 
that  the  more  undisturbed  the  ecclesiasticks  are  under  your 
government,  the  better  disposition  they  will  be  in  to  pray 
for  your  highness's  prosperity."  Huron.  An- 

T»  .  .        ,  1       •  1       1  .      1  1  1,1  .     "'i'-  toin.  12. 

rJaronius  is  charmed  with  this  letter,  and  would  have  it  ad  Ann. 
frequently  inculcated  to  princes.    But  though  the  substance 
of  the  advice  may  be  seasonable  enough,  yet  the  address, 
take  it  altogether,  has  some  crude  expressions,  and  seems 
penned  with  too  lofty  an  air. 

This  year  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  departed  this  The  death 
life.     He  has  the  character  of  a  very  valuable  person,  both  fn-ci/bhiwp 
for  his  learning  and  conduct.    He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  '•(.'"'/'• 
his  church,  which  was  in  a  very  low  condition  at  his  coming  ler. 
to  that  see.     To  give  some  particulars :  he  found  but  tliree 
canons  for  the  chapter  at  his  first  coming,  and  those  altoge- 
ther unprovided,  either  with  houses  or  maintenance ;  but  in 
a  little  time  he  filled  up  the  number  of  the  canons,  and  made 
a  handsome  provision  for  them.     He  likewise  built  the  ca- 
thedral from  the  foundation,  as  it  stands  at  present,  and 
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furnished  it  with  ornaments  and  a  good  hbrary.  He  hke- 
wise  begun  the  office  of  dean,  treasurer,  and  precentor  in 
that  church.  And  as  for  the  canons,  he  settled  a  prebend 
upon  each  of  them,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  Uve  by 
themselves ;  whereas  formerly,  like  university  scholars,  they 
eat  at  a  common  table.  He  likewise  divided  the  diocese 
into  archdeaconries.  To  conclude  with  him:  he  was  a 
person  of  more  than  ordinary  learning,  considering  the  age  ; 
he  wrote  several  things  in  prose  and  poetry ;  composed  a 
great  many  hymns,  and  set  them  for  the  choir,  having  good 
skill  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  musick.  He  died  at 
Ripon,  in  November,  about  three  months  after  he  had 
crowned  king  Henry. 

This  year  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  with  an  expectation  not  only  of  recovering  his 
duchy,  mortgaged  for  three  years,  but  likewise  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown  of  England  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
William.  But  he  quickly  found  himself  disappointed,  and 
that  his  brother  Henry  had  stepped  into  the  throne  before 
him.  This  duke,  conceiving  himself  injured,  resolved  to 
pursue  his  claim  by  force ;  and  while  he  was  deliberating 
upon  the  measures,  Ralph,  bishop  of  Durham,  lately  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower,  making  his  escape  into  Normandy,  in- 
flamed the  difference  between  the  two  brothers,  gave  the 
duke  an  expectation  of  a  great  interest  in  England,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  the  expedition. 

About  this  time  the  nunnery  of  Clerkenwell,  and  the  re- 
ligious house  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  founded 
by  Jordan  Brisset. 

To  return  to  Anselm :  The  Easter  to  which  the  contro- 
versy between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  was  to  sleep 
being  come,  and  their  respective  agents  to  Rome  not  yet 
arrived,  the  truce,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  continued  till  their 
return. 

In  the  meantime,  the  court  was  very  much  alarmed  at 
duke  Robert's  preparations ;  and  as  it  appeared  afterwards, 
many  of  the  great  men  were  in  the  Norman  interest.  The 
king,  therefore,  to  tie  the  English  the  faster  to  him  upon  so 
important  a  juncture,  repeated  the  engagement  he  had  for- 
merly made  for  an  equitable  administration.  And  here 
Anselm  was  pitched  upon  by  the  nobility  and  commons  to 
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receive  the  king's  promise  and  take  the  public  security.     In  HENRY  I. 
that  part  of  the  engagement  which  related  to  the  clergy,  the  ^-  of  Eng. 
king  promised  to  continue  the  Church  in  her  former  fran- 
chises ;  that  he  would  neither  sell  nor  farm  out  any  estates 
belonging  to  ecclesiasticks,  nor  make  seizure  of  bishopricks 

or  abbeys  upon  any  vacancy.  M^at.  Paris, 

mi  .  1     •  1  Till-         1-1  -1         Hist.  Major. 

Ihings  being  thus  adjusted,  the  kmg  levied  a  consider- p.  55. 

able  force  to  defend  himself  against  his  brother;  Anselm 
likewise  brought  the  king  a  body  of  men,  and  appeared  very 
active  in  his  service.  However,  duke  Robert  had  gained 
part  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  intercept  his  passage,  and 
landed  with  a  formidable  army  at  Portsmouth.  And  now 
many  of  the  great  men  declared  for  duke  Robert.  The 
king,  being  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  crown,  made  large 
promises  to  Anselm,  gave  him  an  assurance  that  he  would 
leave  the  business  of  religion  wholly  to  him,  and  be  always 
governed  by  the  advices  and  orders  of  the  apostolick  see. 
On  the  other  side,  Anselm  did  his  part  to  prevent  a  revolt 
from  king  Henry ;  he  harangued  the  great  men  and  the 
army,  and  put  them  in  mind  how  detestable  falsehood  and 
perjury  would  make  them,  both  to  God  and  man ;  and  that 
they  ought  rather  to  lose  their  lives  than  break  through 
their  oaths,  and  fail  in  their  allegiance  to  their  prince.  And 
thus,  as  Eadmer  reports,  the  archbishop  strengthened  the 
king's  party,  and  kept  the  crown  upon  his  head.  To  pro- 
ceed :  both  princes  were  now  near  a  balance,  and  ready  to 
try  their  fortune  in  the  field  ;  but  by  the  interposing  of  some 
great  men  on  either  side,  they  were  brought  to  an  accom- 
modation ;  and  Robert  was  contented  to  quit  his  title  to  the 
crown,  and  take  a  yearly  pension  of  three  thousand  marks 
in  lieu  of  it.  There  was  likewise  an  article,  that  if  either 
of  the  brothers  died  without  issue  male,  the  survivor  should 
be  heir  to  his  dominions.  Eacbner, 

Robert  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the  ii^iitiifgt 
English,  was  contented  to  sign  this  agreement,  especially  il'^t-  \  7. 
since  he  knew  Anselm  would  certainly  excommunicate  him  Wcstmin- 
for  an  invader  in  case  he  refused  to  comply.  lUsVad'^^^' 

The    archbishop    having   been    thus    serviceable    to  the  Ann.  iioi. 
crown,  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  have  met  with  no 
farther  disturbance.     But  the  king  would  by  no  means  pass 
over  the  old  controversy.   The  agents,  therefore,  being  now 
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ANSELM,  returned  from  Rome,  Anselm  was  summoned  to  court  to 

Abp.  Cant.       .  i       ■  .  .    ^       .  i       i        •  o  • 

'^ V '  give  the  king  satisfaction  about  the  business  oi  investitures. 

It  seems  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  his  party,  had 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  call  Anselm  to  an  account,  and 
insist  upon  his  prerogative.  But  before  I  proceed  farther 
in  this  dispute,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  pope  Paschal's  letter  to  the  king  upon  this 
occasion. 

After  the  usual  forms  of  salutation,  he  begins  thus : — 

Pope  Pas-  "  Your  instructions  to  your  ambassadors  were  welcome 
iTtheVh!'^  to  us,  dear  son,  but  we  should  have  been  glad  your  per- 
upon  the       foi'mancc  had  come  up  to  your  promise.     You  declare  your- 

Sllh'JBCt  Of  —  •/  X  •' 

investitures.  Self  ready  to  pay  the  same  regard  to  the  holy  see  of  Rome 
which  was  given  by  your  father ;  and  that  you  only  require 
the  same  treatment  which  he  received  from  our  predecessors. 
These  things  look  very  agreeably  at  the  first  view;  but  when 
they  are  more  thoroughly  examined,  as  your  ambassadors 
explain  them,  they  discover  a  very  harsh  and  unacceptable 
meaning.  You  desire  the  Church  of  Rome  should  allow 
you  the  right  of  giving  bishops  and  abbots  investitures,  and 
would  draw  that  within  the  prerogative  royal,  which  God 
has  declared  can  be  done  by  none  but  himself.  For  our 
Saviour  has  told  us,  '  I  am  the  door,  by  me,  if  any  one  enters 
in,  he  shall  be  saved:'  but,  when  kings  take  upon  them  to 
be  the  door  of  the  Church,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  those 
who  enter  by  that  passage  are  thieves  and  robbers,  instead 

283.  of  shepherds  ;  for,  as  our  Saviour  declares,  he  that  enters 

not  by  the  door  into  the   sheepfold,  but  climbs  up  some 

1  John  10.  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  Had  your 
highness  desired  anything  which  religion,  justice,  and  the 
circumstances  of  our  station  would  have  allowed,  we  should 
have  gratified  you  with  all  the  willingness  imaginable ;  but 
the  point  you  insist  on  is  so  unaccountable,  and  ill-com- 
plexioned,  that  the  Catholick  Church  can  by  no  means  give 
her  consent.  St.  Ambrose  chose  rather  to  run  the  utmost 
hazard  than  to  resign  a  Church  to  the  emperor.  '  Be  not 
carried  into  so  dangerous  a  mistake,'  says  he  to  the  em- 
peror, *  as  to  think  that  spiritual  matters,  and  things  within 
my  administration,  are  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 
Be  not  elated  with  your  purple ;  but,  if  you  desire  a  long 
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reign    over    men,    take    care    to  l)ehave    yourself  like    a  HENRY  r. 

subject    to  God  Almighty;    for   it   is   written,   'let  Caesar  ^-^ — .^ '' 

have  what  belongs  to  him,  but  give  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's.'  Now  the  palaces  belong  to  the  emperor, 
but  the  churches  to  the  bishops.  The  town  walls  are 
under  your  majesty's  command,  but  not  those  of  the  con- 
secrated buildings.  •  Why,'  says  St.  Ambrose,  '  should 
you  concern  yourself  for  an  adulteress  ?  Now  she  that  is 
not  lawfully  married  must  certainly  lie  under  that  imputa- 
tion.' Thus,  your  highness,"  continues  the  pope,  "may  per- 
ceive, that  Church  is  called  an  adulteress,  which  is  not  fairly 
married.  Now  every  bishop  is  the  husband  of  his  Church, 
as  appears  by  the  scripture,  where  the  surviving  brother  is 
commanded  to  marry  his  brother's  wife^  to  raise  up  seed  to 
his  brother.  Your  highness  may  easily  conceive  how  igno- 
minious, how  criminal,  it  is  for  a  mother  to  be  debauched 
by  her  children.  If,  therefore,  you  are  a  son  of  the  Church, 
suffer  your  mother  to  be  lawfully  married ;  and  that  God 
incarnate,  and  not  man,  may  lead  her  into  this  relation. 
For  bishops  ai'e  made  by  God  Almighty  when  they  are 
canonically  elected  ;  for,  as  the  apostle  assures  us,  *  no 
man  takes  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron.'  And  St.  Ambrose  tells  us,  '  that  he  that 
is  chosen  by  an  universality,  may  reasonably  be  said  to  re- 
ceive his  character  from  God  Almighty.  For,'  as  that  father 
goes  on,  'where  the  votes  are  general  and  unanimous,  we 
need  not  question  but  that  the  motion  is  inspired,  and  the 
choice  conducted  by  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  that  he  will 
preside  over  the  affair,  and  bless  the  solemnity.'  Besides, 
the  Prophet  David,  speaking  of  the  Church,  has  these 
words,  'Instead  of  fathers,  thou  shalt  have  children  whomPsalm45- 
thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands.'  Thus  we  see  the 
Church  produces  an  offspring,  and  makes  princes  for  her 
government.  We  might  allege  several  other  testimonies 
from  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  bishops,  who  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  husbands,  and  pastors  to  the  Church,  are  not  to  be 
preferred  to  this  character  at  the  discretion  of  the  secular 
power.  No ;  this  affair  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  direction 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  the  judgment  and  approbation 
of  the  Church.     For   this   reason  the   emperor  Justinian 
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AV  Cailt^'  speaks  tlius  in  his  Constitutions  :  'In  the  choice  of  a  bishop,' 

' ■' '  says  he,  *  there  ought  to  be  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  Hfe  of 

the  person,  to  see  whether  he  has  a  general  good  report, 
and  that  there  be  no  blemish  upon  his  character.'  And  a 
little  after,  *  Let  everybody  have  the  liberty  of  making 
their  objections ;  and  if  there  be  any  complaint  preferred 
before  consecration,  let  the  solemnity  be  stopped  till  the 
case  is  examined,  and  the  charge  disproved.'  Thus,"  as  the 
pope  goes  on,  "that  which  the  emperor  declares  belongs  to 
the  whole  diocese,  or  community,  the  king  is  desirous  to 
draw  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  Farther;  by  the  imperial 
laws,  a  bishop  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  journey,  or  appear  at 
court,  without  leave  from  his  metropolitan.  And  does  your 
highness  think  it  accountable  to  make  that  person  a  spiri- 
tual prince,  whom  you  ought  not  to  admit  into  your  pre- 
sence without  letters  of  allowance  from  his  archbishop? 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  contradiction  to  nature  than  for  a 
son  to  make  his  father.  Therefore  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  of  pious  memory,  was  afraid  to  interpose  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  For  this  reason  our  predecessors  have  always 
opposed  this  abominable  usurpation  of  investitures  ;  neither 
could  the  shar[iest  persecution  from  tyrannical  princes  ever 
prevail  with  them  to  give  up  the  point.  Now  we  trust  in 
Almighty  God,  that  St.  Peter,  the  supreme  bishop  and 
prince  of  the  Church,  will  never  lose  the  reward  of  his  me- 
ritorious confession  by  our  mismanagement.  We  desire 
your  highness,  therefore,  would  not  be  prepossessed  with 
any  irreligious  suggestion,  as  if  we  had  any  intention  to 
lessen  your  authority,  or  make  any  new  claim  upon  you  in 
the  promotion  of  bishops.  Be  pleased  rather  to  consider, 
that  if  out  of  regard  to  God  Almighty  you  let  fall  these 
pretensions,  these  apparent  encroachments  upon  religion, 
which  we  can  neither  grant,  nor  yourself  exercise  with  any 
good  conscience,  whatever  you  desire  for  the  future,  pro- 
vided it  lies  within  our  power,  shall  be  willingly  granted, 
and  we  shall  be  always  very  ready  to  promote  the  honour 
and  interest  of  your  crown.  Never  think  that  any  part  of 
your  prerogative  will  be  lost  by  desisting  from  this  ungodly 
284.  encroachment ;  but  conclude  rather  that  your  government 

will  have  more  strength  and  lustre,  when  the  divine  laws  and 
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authority  have  a  due  deference.  By  this  means  you  will  hrnryi. 
have  a  farther  interest  in  our  friendship,  and  reign  under  ,^]^J5ng^ 
the    happy    guardianship     and     protection    of    the    holy 

apostles."  Eadiner, 

J.3.  p.  59, 
GO,  61. 

By  this  letter,  it  appears,  the  pope  was  resolved  not  to 
dispense  with  the  canons  in  favour  of  the  regale ;  neither 
would  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  give  up  that  which,  for 
some  late  reigns,  had  passed  for  part  of  the  prerogative. 

When  Anselm  made  his  appearance  at  court,  the  king  The  dif- 
commanded  him  either  to  do  homage,  and  consecrate  ihe' !„',Yn7t  b7' 
bishops  invested  by  him,  or  forthwith  to  depart  the  king-  |'!'*''^"  ""' 
dom.     To  this  Anselm  made  answer,  that  he  had  given  his  Aiisi'im. 
highness  an  account  of  what  was  lately  done  in  this  matter 
by  the  synod   of  Rome,  and  that  those  who  abetted    the 
claim    of   lay    investitures    were    to    be    excommunicated. 
Which  way,  therefore,  was  it  practicable  for  him  to  comply, 
without    pronouncing   an   excommunication   upon  himself? 
And  as  for  the  agents  at  Rome,  who  moved  for  a  relaxation, 
they  were  now  returned  without  any  success.     To  this,  the 
king  replied,  "  What's  all  this  to  me?     lam  resolved  not  to 
part  with  the  privilege  of  my  predecessors,  nor  suffer  any 
person  in  my  dominions,  who  refuses  me  the  securities  of  a 
subject."     When  Anselm  received  this  message    from  the 
king,  he  was  so  hardy  as  to  say,  "  He  should  not  depart  the 
kingdom,  but  go  down  to  Canterbury,  and  stand  the  shock 
there." 

But  here  Anselm,  to  speak  softly,  exceeded  the  modera- 
tion of  St.  Cyprian  ;  for  this  holy  bishop  submitted  to  ba- 
nishment at  the  emperor's  order,  and  refused  to  return 
without  his  leave ;  but,  in  excuse  of  this  incompliance,  it 
may  be  said,  that  probably  the  archbishop  did  not  believe 
the  kings  of  England  so  absolute  as  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  this  dispute  between  the  king  and  Anselm,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  bishops,  and  temporal  nobility  were  on  the  court 
side ;  and  some  of  them  were  very  earnest  with  the  king  to 
disengage  from  any  farther  connectoin  with  the  see  of  Rome.  Eadmer, 

But  at  last,  it  seems,  it  was  not  thought  adviseable   to  ^'  ^' ''"  *'"' 
proceed  to  an  open  rupture  without  trying  a  farther  expe- 
dient.    In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  king  sent  to 
Anselm  to   attend   him  at  Windsor,  with  an  intimation  of 
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ANSELM,  coming  to  a  temper,  and  that  the  former  demands  would  be 
A%  Cant  somewhat  moderated.  When  Anselm  came  to  court,  it 
was  agreed  in  the  great  council  of  bishops  and  barons,  that 
Anselm  should  be  allowed  a  longer  term  for  dehberation. 
That  in  the  meantime  fresh  agents  should  be  dispatched 
to  Rome,  with  positive  instructions  to  offer  the  pope  this 
alternative:  that  his  holiness  must  either  depart  from  his 
former  declaration,  and  relax  in  the  point  of  investitures,  or 
else  be  contented  with  the  banishment  of  Anselm,  lose  the 
obedience  of  the  English,  and  the  yearly  profits  accruing 
from  this  kingdom. 
Fresh  The  archbisliop's  agents  were  two  monks,  Baldwin,  of 

uRome.  Rec  m  Normandy,  and  Alexander,  of  Canterbury.  The 
reason  of  Anselm's  sending  these  men,  was  not  to  importune 
the  pope  to  any  farther  condescensions,  but  partly  to  inform 
him  of  the  menaces  of  the  English  court,  and  partly  to  bring 
back  a  farther  account  of  the  determination  of  the  Roman 
see.  The  king's  ambassadors  were,  Girard,  lately  trans- 
lated fi'om  Hereford  to  York,  Herbert,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  Robert,  bishop  of  Chester.  Two  of  these  prelates  had 
business  of  their  own,  Girard  wanted  his  pall,  and  Herbert 
intended  to  try  for  the  recovery  of  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury :  for,  some  few  years  before,  in 
the  popedom  of  Alexander  II.,  Baldwin,  abbot  of  that  mo- 
nastery, had  procured  a  bull  to  exempt  the  abbey  from  all 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  only  with  a  salvo  for  the  rights  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Archbishop  Lanfranc  was  so  far  dis- 
pleased with  this  matter,  that  he  deprived  the  abbey  of  this 
privilege ;   neither  could  the  strongest  importunity  prevail 

Eadmer,  with  him  to  allow  it  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life. 
Thus  we  see  Lanfranc  made  no  difficulty  to  reverse  an 
order  of  the  court  of  Rome,  when  he  found  it  prejudicial  to 
the  right  of  the  diocesan,  and  break  in  upon  the  ancient 
government  of  the  Church. 

And  here,  by  Alexander  the  second's  bull  of  privilege  to 
the  abbey  of  Bury,  it  is  plain  sir  Edward  Coke  was   mis- 

Amhtaicein  taken  in  founding  the  exemption  of  that  monastery  upon  the 

clkff""'"^  king's  charter.  It  is  true  he  cites  the  Year  Book  of  Edward 
III.  for  his  opinion  ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  king's  courts  are  not  always  infallible  in  their  decisions. 
Were  the  case  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
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appeals,  writs  of  error,  or  overruling  of  precedents;  and,  HENRY  I. 
with  all  due  regard  to  the  bench,  it  may  be  said,  the  reve-  ,^'"^  ^"": 
rend  judges  are  no  part  of  the  legislature  ;  their  business, 
as  my  Lord  Bacon  observes,  is  jus  dicere,  not  Jus  dare. 
To  apply  this, — the  precedent  mentioned  by  sir  Edward 
Coke,  goes  upon  a  mistake,  and  is  neither  supported  by 
statute  nor  common  law.  Statutes  are  not  so  much  as 
pretended ;  and  what  is  the  notion  of  common  law  ? 
Is  it  not  general  usage ;  practice  beyond  memory,  and 
record  without  contradiction?      But  the  exemptions  of  re-  '' 

ligious  houses  by  the  crown  cannot  be  applied  to  this  de- 
finition ;  for  the  papal  and  uncontested  exemptions  of 
Malmsbury,  Westminster,  and  Bury,  above  mentioned,  to 
say  nothing  of  Battle,  are  all  instances  to  the  contrary. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  the  abbey  of  Glassenbury 
was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  in  the  285 

reign  of  king  Edgar,  this  privilege  was  granted  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  Enghsh  bishops,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  pope's  bull,  at  the  king's  instance.  Coke's  Re- 

To  proceed:  in  the  place  above  cited,  sir  Edward  Coke  P"rts,part 
lays  it  down  for  a  law,  "  That  all  religious  or  ecclesiastical  Malmsb!de 
houses,  whereof  the  king  was  founder,  are,  by  the  king,  ex-  Angl".  1^2!' 
empt  from  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  only  visitable,  and  cor-  '^•**- 
rigible   by   the   king's  ecclesiastical  commission.     And  for 
this  point  he  quotes  Fitz-Herbert,  De  Natura  Brevimn.   But 
Fitz-Herbert  in  this  book  mentions  a  case,  which  plainly  con- 
futes sir  Edward  Coke's  opinion.      The  case  is  this:    "If 
any  chaplain,  or  priest,  of  a  Frank  chapel  of  the  king's,  shall 
keep  a  scandalous  correspondence  with  any  woman,  the  bi- 
shop may  cite   him  into  his  courts,  and  punish  him  for  his 
misbehaviour.     And  if  such  chaplain  or  priest  shall  bring  a 
prohibition  to  stop  the  process,  upon  pretence   that    such 
exempted  chapels  are  not  visitable  by  the  bishop  ;"    not- 
withstanding this   plea,    Fitz-IIerbert    affirms,    the  bishop 
shall  have  a  consultation  awarded,  to  proceed  against  the 
priest,  and  correct  him  by  corporal  punishment.  Fitz-Her. 

To  return  to  the  king's  ambassadors :  when  these  Enflish  ^,'^'  ^\l'  '"'* 
prelates  had  their  audience  of  the  pope,  they  entreated  him  do  Consui- 
to  consider  his  interest,  and  not  insist  upon  the  rigours  of  Edit!  1588. 
his  predecessor  ;  that,  unless  this  was  done,  things  would  be 
terribly  embroiled.     The  pope  replied,  that  he  would  rather 

VOL.  II.  I 
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lose  his  life  than  comply  with  such  an  expedient ;  and  that 
the  menaces  of  a  single  person  should  never  frighten  him 
from  his  constancy,  or  prevail  with  him  so  far  as  to  cancel 
the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers.  Having  given  this  positive 
denial,  he  delivered  his  letters  to  the  respective  agents. 

His  letter  to  the  king  begins  with  a  great  deal  of  smooth- 
ness and  commendation.  "He  gives  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  prays  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  reign.  He  commends  him  for  avoiding  the 
irreligious  conduct  of  the  late  king  his  brother,  for  restoring 
the  Churches  to  their  hberty,  and  treating  the  clergy  with 
regard,  and  that  he  was  confident  the  king  would  go  on  in 
the  same  commendable  administration,  unless  his  highness 
should  happen  to  be  misled  by  some  sinister  advice  :"  and 
then  proceeds  to  caution  him  against  the  poison  and  ill  con- 
sequence of  such  suggestions  :  "  That  his  being  governed 
by  the  measures  of  some  men's  politics  will  certainly  draw 
the  divine  displeasure  upon  him,  and  that  then  neither  the 
assistance  of  his  great  council,  the  force  of  his  armies,  nor 
the  good  condition  of  his  exchequer,  could  afford  him  any 
security  ;  that  if  he  maintained  the  Church  in  her  liberty, 
and  dropped  the  contest  about  investitures,  he  might  depend 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  as  for  this 
matter,  his  holiness  could  by  no  means  yield,  having,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  forbidden  all  kings  and  laymen, 
whatsoever,  from  giving  investitures  :  for  it  is  by  no  means 
reasonable  that  the  mother  should  be  made  a  slave  by  her  son, 
or  have  a  husband  forced  upon  her." 

The  pope's  letter  to  Anselm  is  to  this  purpose  :  "  He  con- 
gratulates his  being  recalled  to  his  see  by  the  general  desire 
of  the  English  nation,  and  at  the  instance  and  invitation  of 
the  present  king.  He  gives  God  thanks  for  Anselm's  forti- 
tude and  resolution  in  supporting  his  character,  and  that 
neither  interest  nor  fear  could  make  him  desist  from  the  de- 
fence of  truth.  He  desires  him  therefore  to  maintain  his 
ground,  and  persist  in  his  adherence  to  the  cause,  and  that 
God  would  stand  by  him  in  the  contest ;  that  the  late 
Lateran  synod  had  confirmed  that  of  Urban,  his  predeces- 
sor ;  that  laymen's  giving  investitures  to  promotions  in  the 
Church  was  the  chief  cause  of  simony,  and  apt  to  make  the 
clergy  imprudent,  and  over-obsequious  to  get  themselves 
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preferred."  At  the  close  of  the  letter  the  pope  confirms  the  henry  I. 
primacy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  exempts  Anselm  from  j^'  "'  /""^: 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  Roman  legate.  Eadmer, 

When  the  agents  and  ambassadors  were  returned,  the  ^''  *  ' 
king  convened  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  at  London, 
and  sent  Anselm  word,  that  now  he  must  either  comply  with 
the  usages  of  his  father's  reign,  or  quit  the  kingdom.  An- 
selm desired  a  sight  of  the  pope's  letter,  adding,  withal,  that 
he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  king's  pleasure,  as  far  as  the 
regards  to  conscience  and  character,  and  his  obligations  to 
the  holy  see  would  give  him  leave.  The  king  sent  him 
word  he  might  produce  his  own  letter,  for  that  which  came 
to  himself  should  not  be  known  at  present.  Besides,  he  told 
him  the  business  of  letters  was  not  the  point ;  that  which  he 
expected,  was  an  answer  from  him,  whether  he  would  obey 
his  order  without  any  more  fencing  and  excuse. 

The  king's  refusing  to  produce  the  pope's  letter  made 
people  suspect  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  contents  ;  which 
conjecture  was  right  enough,  as  appeared  in  a  little  time 
after.  In  the  meanwhile,  when  Anselm's  letter  from  the 
pope  was  publickly  read,  the  bishops,  who  were  the  king's 
agents,  declared  the  answer  they  received  of  the  pope,  by  Theagenu 
word  of  mouth,  amounted  to  a  revocation  of  what  was  ex-  uiTremrt'of 
pressed  in  the  letters.     That  his  holiness,  at  a  private  audi-  ^'"'r  '""S"- 

1  -1111.         tiation. 

ence,  gave  them  an  assurance,  that,  provided  the  king 
managed  to  satisfaction  in  other  points,  he  would  indulge  286. 

his  highness  the  liberty  of  investitures,  and  not  excommuni- 
cate him  for  giving  bishops  or  abbots  the  pastoral  staff; 
that  the  reason  why  this  favour  was  not  expressed  in  the 
bull,  was  to  prevent  its  coming  to  the  notice  of  other  princes, 
who  would  be  apt  to  insist  upon  the  same  privilege.  On 
the  other  side,  Anselm's  agents  protested,  the  pope  gave  no 
orders  by  word  of  mouth  in  contradiction  to  his  own  letters. 
To  this  the  king's  ambassadors  replied,  that  this  matter  was 
secretly  concerted,  and  that  the  others  were  not  present  at 
the  grant  of  the  dispensation.  The  agents  thus  disagreeing 
with  one  another  occasioned  a  division  among  the  great 
men :  some  of  them  maintained  the  monks'  testimony  ought 
to  be  received,  and  that  the  pope's  hand  and  seal  was  not  to 
be  questioned  ;  others  were  of  opinion,  that  the  asseveration 

I  2 
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ANSELM,  of  three  bishops  ought  to  be  believed  before  a  scroll  of 
Abp^Cant  gj^gepskin  blacked  over  with  ink,  with  a  piece  of  lead  at  the 
end  of  it.  And  as  for  the  monks,  there  was  little  credit  to 
be  given  to  their  evidence  upon  the  comparison  ;  for  when 
those  recluses  renounced  the  world,  they  seemed  to  re- 
nounce their  understanding  in  some  measure,  and  part  with 
their  capacity  for  secular  business.  To  this,  Baldwin  and 
his  party  replied,  that  this  was  no  secular  business  ;  that  the 
Gospel  was  engrossed  in  parchment,  and  written  upon 
sheepskin,  and  yet  they  hoped  it  would  not  be  urged  to  the 
Eadmer,      disadvantage  of  the  canon. 

1.  3.  p.  o5.  »       o         »  1  1  •  •  1  1  •  1  • 

As  for  Anselm,  this  counter-evidence  put  him  something 
to  a  stand :  he  thovight  it  very  undesirable  on  the  one  side, 
to  act  as  if  he  questioned  the  pope's  letters ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  slight  the  solemn  affirmation  of  three  pre- 
lates, would  give  great  occasion  of  disgust ;  he  thought  it, 
therefore,  most  advisable  to  suspend  his  assent  till  farther 
information. 
The  dispute  The  king,  being  thus  fortified  by  the  report  of  his  am- 
ThTpope  is  bassadors,  insisted  more  earnestly  upon  Anselm's  homage, 
•^'^'li'^V'  '"'"'■  and  that  the  archbishop  should  give  his  highness  a  promise 
to  consecrate  those  promoted  by  him.  And  here  most  of  the 
bishops  and  barons  concurred  with  the  king's  demand. 
Anselm  replied,  that  in  case  the  agents  had  been  unanimous 
in  their  report,  he  might  probably  have  done  what  was  re- 
quired ;  but  now  he  thought  it  necessary  not  to  precipitate 
matters  till  the  pope  was  farther  consulted.  And  when  the 
king's  ambassadors  offered  to  appeal  to  the  pope  for  the 
truth  of  what  they  delivered,  Anselm  told  them,  that  he 
would  avoid  singularity  and  giving  dissatisfaction  as  much  as 
was  possible,  that  therefore  he  would  go  the  utmost  lengths 
of  conscience  in  his  compliance;  and  that,  since  he  under- 
stood the  great  men  desired  it,  he  should  not  refuse  to  com- 
municate with  those  that  received  investitures  from  the 
crown  before  the  pope's  mind  was  farther  known  ;  but  then 
he  would  not  be  obliged  to  consecrate  any  person  so  pro- 
moted, or  so  much  as  to  consent  to  his  consecration.  And 
thus  upon  these  terms  both  parties  agreed,  and  the  contro- 
Eadmer,  ib.  versy  slept  for  the  present. 

The  king,  being  somewhat  at  liberty,  gave  the  pastoral 
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staff  immediately  to  two  court  clergymen;  Roger,  his  chan-  henryi. 
cellor,  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  and  another  K.  of  Eng.^ 
Roger,  his  larderer,  to  that  of  Hereford.  Ibid. 

The   next   year  there   was  a   national  synod  held  under  a.  d.  1102. 

.  ,  /-,         ^  ,        ,TT  •  r  1  ^  national 

Anselm  at  St.  Peter  s,  Westminster.  It  was  summoned  council  at 
with  the  king's  consent ;  and,  that  the  constitutions  might  ^»"^''«- 
be  the  more  unanimously  received,  Anselm  desired  the  king 
that  the  temporal  nobility  might  be  present,  which  was 
granted  accordingly.  Not  that  the  laity  were  to  vote  in 
this  ecclesiastical  meeting,  but  only  to  have  the  satisftiction 
of  being  witnesses  of  their  proceedings. 

I.  The  first  thing  done  in  this  council,  was  to  declare 
against  simony.  And  here  several  abbots  were  deprived 
upon  this  score.  To  go  on  to  the  rest  of  the  canons,  which 
are  remarkable. 

II.  Archdeaconries  were  not  to  be  let  out  to  farm. 

III.  Archdeacons  were  to  be  deacons. 

IV.  No  archdeacon,  priest,  deacon,  or  canon,  was  allowed 
to  marry,  or  to  live  with  his  wife  already  married.  This 
liberty,  as  Huntington  observes,  was  not  denied  the  English 
priests  till  this  synod.  People,  as  the  historian  goes  on, 
were  divided  in  their  opinion  about  this  canon ;  some 
thought  it  a  most  angelical  provision,  but  others  looked 
upon  it  as  a  dangerous  expedient :  that  by  straining  the  matter 
thus  high,  and  reaching  at  a  perfection  out  of  their  power, 
was  more  likely  to  make  way  for  debauchery,  and  prove 
scandalous  to  the  last  degree.  Hunting. 

V.  To  proceed :   a  married  priest  was  to  be  thrown  out  foi.*2i7. 
of  the  privilege  of  his  order,  not  allowed  to  say  mass,  and 

if  he  presumed  to  officiate,  the  people  were  not   to  hear 
him. 

VI.  Sons  of  priests  were  not  to  succeed,  by  way  of  in- 
heritance, to  their  father's  churches. 

VII.  No  clergymen  were  to  be  proctors  or  attorneys,  or 
sit  as  judges  in  causes  of  life  and  death. 

VIII.  That  monks  and  clergymen  who  had  discarded 
their  order,  should  either  return  or  be  excommunicated. 

IX.  That  clergymen  should  have  open  crowns,  that  the 
tonsure  might  be  the  better  apparent. 

X.  That  tithes  should  be  given  to  none  but  churches.  287. 

XI.  That  livings  or  prebendaries  arc  not  to  be  bought. 
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ANSELM,  XII.  That  new  chapels  should  not  be  erected  without  the 
Abp.  Cant,  bishop's  consent. 

XIII.  That  abbots  were  not  to  make  knights.  That 
they  were  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  house  with  their 
monks,  unless  hindered  by  emergent  necessity. 

XIV.  That  any  promise  of  matrimony  made  privately 
without  witness,  should  be  void  in  case  either  of  the  parties 
denied  the  engagement. 

XV.  That  neither  monks  or  nuns  be  god-fathers  or  god- 
mothers.    That  monks  are  not  to  farm  any  lands. 

XVI.  That  monks  should  not  possess  themselves  of  parish 
churches,  unless  by  the  authority  of  some  bishop,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  take  the  profits  of  those  churches  put  into 
their  hands,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impoverish  the  priests 
officiating  there. 

XVII.  That  persons  of  kin  were  not  to  intermarry  till  the 
seventh  generation. 

XVIII.  That  the  dead  were  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
parish  for  burial,  to  defraud  the  parish  priest  of  his  due. 

XIX.  That  no  person  for  the  future  presume  to  drive 
that  customary  ungodly  trade  of  selling  men,  like  horses  or 
cattle  in  a  market.  Notwithstanding  this  canon,  the  condi- 
tion of  villainage  continued  upon  the  constitution  ;  for,  by 
our  laws,  a  villain  or  slave  may  be  granted  for  life  like  a 
lease;  may  be  attached  to  a  manor,  and  passed  with  it  like 
other  goods  or  chattels ;  and  when  he  is  thus  attached 
he  may  be  conveyed  away  by  deed,  and  made  a  villain  in 

Doctor  and    orroSS. 

book  2.  c.  XX.  To  proceed  :  those  that  are  guilty  of  sodomy,  and 
PCTldns  of  s^ch  as  assist  them  in  that  abominable  wickedness,  are  ex- 
the  Laws  of  communicated  by  the  council ;  and  are  not  to  be  absolved 
^ngan  ,  ^.^j  ^^^^^,  penancc.  And  if  any  person  of  a  religious  cha- 
See94.  104.  j-^cter  happens  to  be  convicted  of  this  crime,  he  is  not  only 
Coi;e  Insti-  to  be  barred  from  any  higher  degree  in  the  Church,  but  to 
116. 120.  et  lose  that  which  he  has  at  present.  And  if  the  criminal  is 
*^^^-  one  of  the  laity,  he  is  to  be  degraded  from  his  station,  and 

forfeit  his  quality. 
Eadmcr,  XXI.  It  was  likewise  ordained,  that  the  aforesaid  excom- 

1.^3.  p.  67,  munication  should  be  published  every  Sunday  throughout 
Maimsb.  dc  the  kingdom.  But  this  last  canon,  concerning  the  repeating 
tif. Vol.  129,  the  excommunication,  Anselni  thought  proper  to  dispense 

130. 
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with.  It  is  possible  he  conceived  the  frequent  mention  of  HENRY  I. 
this  sin  might  lessen  the  liideousness  of  it,  and  raise  unser-  ^-"^^^"g; 
viceable  images  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Fuller  observes,  that  simoniacks,  condemned  by  the 
first  canon,  "  are  not  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  for 
such  as  were  promoted  to  their  places  by  money ;    but  in  a 
new-coined  sense  of  that  word,  for  those  that  were  advanced 
to  their  dignities  by  investiture  from  the  king."     But  this  is  Fuller, 
a  mistake;  for  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  Anselm  SSbook 
concerning  investitures,  was  not  yet  determined  ;   the  con-  '^-  P-  '^• 
test,  by  the  agreement  of  both  parties,  was  to  sleep  till  far- 
ther application  to  the  pope.     And  since  the  matter  hung 
thus  in  suspense,  we  cannot  imagine  Anselm  would  sign  the 
breach  of  his  own  articles ;  or  that  the  council  should  de- 
cree against   the  king   before   they  knew   how  the  matter 
would  be  decided  at  Rome.     This,  I  say,  is  altogether  un- 
imaginable, especially  if  we  consider  that  most  of  the  bishops 
sided  with  the  king  against  Anselm. 

The  thirteenth  canon  forbids  the  abbots  the  privilege  of 
knighting.  That  bishops,  abbots,  and  sometimes  parish 
priests  used  to  make  knights,  has  been  shown  already  ;  but 
the  Normans,  as  Ingulphus  observes,  were  used  to  another 
custom,  which  probably  might  occasion  this  prohibition  in 
the  canon.  However,  this  privilege  was  not  thought  so  in- 
consistent with  an  abbot,  but  that  a  grant  from  the  crown 
might  qualify  him  for  it,  as  appears  by  two  charters ;  one  of 
them  belonging  to  Battle  abbey,  and  the  other  granted  by 
Henry  I.,  and  confirmed  by  king  John,  to  the  abbot  of  Read- 
ing, in  both  which  charters  the  abbots  are  allowed  to  make 
knights  under  certain  rules  and  conditions.  Selden.Not. 

The  king,  resolving  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  push-  p'^207'^'"^'^' 
ing  the  point  of  investitures,  sent  to  Anselm  to  consecrate  Reim-imand 
Roger  and  Reinelm,  elected  to  the  sees  of  Salisbury  and  fugj!'co"s7-' 
Hereford,  (for  the  other  Roger  was  lately  dead,)  together ''■"''o" «/jo" 
with   William,    elect   of  Winchester.      Anselm    answered,  pastoiai 
that  he  was  ready  to  consecrate  William ;    but  as  for  the  '^'"■"' 
late    articles  between  the  king  and  himself,    he  could  not 
depart  from  them.     The  reason  why  the  archbishop  con- 
sented to  the  consecration  of  William  was,  because  he  re- 
fused to  act  upon  the  king's  promotion,  or  receive  the  ring 
and  pastoral  staff  from  him.     The  king,  on  the  other  side. 
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ANSELM,  solemnly  declared,  that  they  should  either  all,  or  none  of 
I  ^\  ^"'^:  them  be  consecrated  ;  and  Anselin  declining  this  office,  the 
king  commanded  Girard,  archbishop  of  York,  to  perform 
the  solemnity.  Upon  this  Reinelm,  of  Hereford,  refused 
the  episcopal  character,  and  returned  the  ring  and  pastoral 
staff  to  the  king.  By  this  resignation  he  lost  the  king's 
favour,  and  was  dismissed  the  court.  However,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  went  on  with  his  commission,  and  designed 
to  consecrate  William  and  Roger  at  London  ;  and  when 
several  of  the  prelates  were  met  to  go  through  the  custom- 
ary scrutiny,  and  examine  the  qualifications  of  the  elected, 
288.  William  renounced  the  authority,  and  would  by  no  means 

be  passive  under  it:  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  prelates 
went  off,  and  nothing  was  done.  This  disappointment  pro- 
voked the  king  to  that  degree,  that  he  confiscated  William's 
estate,  and  banished  him  the  kingdom :  neither  could  An- 
selm  prevail  for  the  least  mitigation  of  this  rigour. 

The  following  Lent,  the  king  happening  to  come  down  to 
Dover  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  staid  some  few 
days  at  Canterbury  in  his  passage.  During  this  time  he  sent 
to  Anselm  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  not  tire  his  patience 
any  longer,  for  fear  of  provoking  him  to  new  measures.  The 
archbishop  answered,  the  agents  were  now  returned  from 
Rome  with  the  pope's  decision.  He  desired,  therefore,  his 
holiness's  letters  might  be  read,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
govern  himself  accordingly.  The  king  replied,  he  would 
endure  no  more  of  this  trifling ;  that  the  privileges  possessed 
by  his  predecessors  were  parcel  of  his  crown,  and  that  there 
was  no  reason  he  should  submit  his  prerogative  to  the  pope's 
determination.  In  short,  the  court  displeasure  ran  so  high, 
that  it  was  feared  some  terrible  storm  would  fall  upon  An- 
selm. However,  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  prospect 
of  danger.  Besides,  the  king  seems  to  have  gone  somewhat 
off  from  his  articles  ;  for,  by  resting  the  dispute  till  Ansehn's 
agents  returned  from  Rome,  and  by  consenting  to  a  farther 
application  to  that  see,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  referred  the 
difference  to  the  pope's  arbitration.  But  now,  he  would 
not  so  much  as  suffer  the  reading  of  the  pope's  letter.  This 
turn  of  temper  made  Eadmer  suspect  the  contents  of  them 
had  been  discovered  by  one  of  his  agents. 

At  last  the  king  was  pleased  to  relent,  and  desire  Anselm 
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to  take  a  journey  to  Rome  himself,  to  try  if  he  could  per-  iiENRYI. 
suade  the  pope  to  relax.  Anselm  undertook  the  voyage,  at  K.  of  Eng.^ 
the  request  of  the  bishops  and  barons.  ^;  "•  ^^^^• 

Being  thus  solicited,  he  embarked  immediately  for  is  or- i.  3.  p.  70, 
mandy,  neither  did  he  think  it  safe  to  open  the  pope's  letter  ^^i"edTofo' 
till  he  was  arrived.     His  reason  was  this, — that  in  case  the  to  Rome  to 
king  had  demanded  a  sight  of  the  letter,  and  found  the  seal  p„pe  to  give 
broken,  he  might  have  charged  the  agents  with  forgery,  and  "/^Jf^y/"'"' 
questioned  the  authority  of  the  instrument.     Besides,  had 
the  contents  been  different  from  the  late  report  of  the  king's 
ambassadors,   the    archbishop    would    have   been    brought 
under  a  dilemma;  for  either  he  must  have  communicated 
with  those  who,  in  the  interim,  had  given  investitures  upon 
the  king's  pastoral  staff,  which  would  have  involved  him  in 
the  censure  of  the  council  of  Bari,  of  which  himself  was  a  Eadmer,  ib. 
member;    or  else,  by  declining  their  communion,  he  must 
have  incurred  a  general  odium. 

Having  now  mentioned  the  reason  why  he  deferred  open- 
ing the  pope's  letter,  I  shall  give  the  reader  part  of  it : 

The  pope,  after  some  preliminary  ceremony  and  com- 
mendation, acquaints  Anselm,  "How  sorry  he  was  that  the  PopePas- 
English  prelates  of  the  late  embassy  should  misreport  him  to^ Anselm. 
so  notoriously  to  their  master.  That  so  unwarrantable  a  con- 
cession, as  they  mentioned,  never  entered  into  his  thoughts. 
That  he  could  not  yield  the  point  of  investitures  with  any  con- 
sistency in  his  duty  to  God  Almighty.  That  if  the  pastoral 
staff,  which  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual  authority,  was  de- 
livered by  lay  hands,  what  privilege  would  be  left  to  the 
bishops?  If  the  laity  encroach  at  this  rate  upon  the  sacer- 
dotal function,  the  honour  of  the  Church  must  sink,  the 
force  of  discipline  be  lost,  and  the  Christian  religion  grow 
insignificant.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  laity  to  protect  the 
Church,  and  not  to  betray  her.  When  Uzziah  grasped  at  a 
forbidden  office,  and  challenged  the  priesthood,  he  was 
struck  with  leprosy.  The  sons  of  Aaron,  likewise,  for 
making  use  of  strange  fire,  were  destroyed  by  a  miracle  of 
vengeance.  Now  for  princes,  or  secular  men,  to  give  in- 
vestiture, or  even  over-rule  the  election  of  bishops,  is  de- 
structive of  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  condemned 
by  the  holy  canons."     And  here,  he  instances  the  seventh 
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ANSELM,  general  council :  from  hence  he  proceeds  "  to  declare  those 
Abp.  Cant,  bigj^opg  excommunicated,  who  had  solemnly  attested  a  false- 
hood and  misreported  him  to  the  king.     And  that  all  per- 
sons that  should  receive  investiture  or  consecration  while 
the  controversy  was  depending,  should  lie  under  the  same 
L  3  p!T'i      censure,  together  with  those  that  ordained  them. 

The  king  was  resolved  to  make  a  farther  trial  of  his  intei'- 
Thehing  est  at  the  court  of  Rome.  To  this  purpose  he  dispatched 
otheremhns-  ouc  William  Warclwast,  who  had  formerly  been  employed 
sy  to  Rome,  jj^gj-e  in  the  late  reign.     This  agent  arriving  at  Rome  before 

but  without  to  o  o 

success.  Anselm,  solicited  for  his  master,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
insisted  upon  the  munificence  of  the  kings  of  England  to 
the  Roman  see.  That  upon  this  score  they  had  a  particu- 
lar regard  paid  them  above  other  princes.  That  it  would 
not  only  be  dishonourable  to  his  master  to  quit  the  privileges 
of  his  predecessors,  but  the  court  of  Rome  would  be  a 
great  loser  by  refusing  to  gratify  the  king.  That  if  things 
were  once  carried  to  extremity,  there  would  be  no  possibi- 
lity of  recovering  their  former  ground.  The  spirit  of  this 
remonstrance,  with  other  private  methods  of  application, 
brought  over  several  of  the  pope's  court,  insomuch  that  the 
agent  was  in  hopes  he  had  gained  the  point ;    and,  there- 

289.  fore,  finding  he  had  some  enemies  in  the  consistory,  he  told 

the  board,  that  the  debating  the  point,  2>i^o  and  co7i,  would 

Id. p. 72, 73.  signify  little;  for  his  master,  the  king  of  England,  would 
rather  hazard  the  loss  of  his  crown  than  part  with  the  inves- 
titures. To  this  the  pope  gave  him  an  unexpected  answer, 
and  declared,  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  life  than  grant 
what  the  agent  demanded.  However,  the  pope  was  desir- 
ous not  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  king,  and  therefore 

The  pope      Complied  with  him  in  some  other  matters,  and  wrote  him  a 

7emortious'  ccremonious    letter.     Amongst  other    things   he  acquaints 

letter  to  the  hjm,  the  demand  could  not  be  granted  without  great  danger 
to  the  king  and  himself.  That  he  had  no  intention  to  lessen 
his  prerogative,  or  do  the  least  disservice  to  his  crown  ;  but 
that  the  giving  investitures  was  a  privilege  essential  to 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  perfectly  foreign  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  He  entreats  him,  therefore,  to  waive  the 
contest,  and  recall  Anselm;  and  then  promises  all  imaginable 

Id.  p.  75.     compliance  in  other  matters. 
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Now  Anselm  and  the  king's  agent  took  leave  of  the  pope;  henry  I. 
the  first  returned  to  Lyons,  and  the  other  went  forward  for  ^^^^fEng. 
England.  The  archbishop  wrote  a  letter  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  obey  his  highness's  commands ;  he  de- 
sired, therefore,  the  king  would  please  to  acquaint  him 
whether  he  might  have  liberty  of  living  in  England  upon 
other  terms.  If  this  was  not  permitted,  the  spiritual  damage 
the  people  would  suffer,  by  the  absence  of  their  archbishop, 
would  not  lie  at  his  door.  Id.  p.  75. 

While  Anselm  continued  at  Lyons,  he  received  an  ac-  Anselm  re- 
count, in  a  letter,  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  province  ^"^iXnf ' 
of  Canterbury :  "  that  all  places  were  overrun  with  violence  he  receives  a 
and  injustice  ;   that  the  churches  were  harassed   and  op-  ing  letter 
presssed,  the  poor  plundei'ed,  and  the  consecrated  virgins  ■^"/"^"Z;^ 
abused.    That  if  the  archbishop  had  maintained  the  ancient  monk. 
discipline,  and  acted  up  to  the  strength  of  his  character, 
this  disorder  had  not  happened;  that  his  quitting  the  king- 
dom was  not  the  way  to  make  the  enemies  of  religion  relent  a.  d.  1104. 
and  recollect   themselves ;   that  the   archbishop's   conduct, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  somewhat  unintelligible ;   that  he 
that  has  undertaken  the  management  of  the  helm,  ought  by 
no  means  to  quit  the  vessel  at  the  apprehension  of  a  storm ; 
at  such  a  time  the  keeping  of  his  post  is  more  necessary 
than  evei-.    It  is  possible  at  the  great  day  he  may  be  ashamed 
of  his  excessive  caution,  when  he  shall  see  so  many  brave 
governors  of  the  Church  at  the  head  of  their  people ;  men 
who  stood  by  their  flocks  in  time  of  danger,  and  never  gave 
way  to  the  most  formidable  assault.     How  glorious,  then, 
will  be  the  memory  of  the  holy  bishop  St.  Ambrose,  who 
made  no  difficulty  to  maintain  the  authority  of  his  character 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius's  face,  and  refuse  him  entrance 
into  the  Church  till  he  had  qualified  himself  by  repentance? 
What  change  in  affairs  might  not  such  holy  zeal,  such  heroick 
fortitude  produce  ?  "     He  proceeds  to  tell  the  archbishop, 
"  that  the  blackest  prospect  of  torture  and  death  could  not 
have  excused  his  withdrawing  himself.     What,  therefore, 
could  be  said,  when  this  was  none  of  his  case.     His  liberty 
had  not  been  taken  from  him,  nor  his  person  outraged ;  in- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  been  frighted  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  menaces  of  a  single  courtier;  by  thus  going  ofl",  he  had 
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ANSELM,  left  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  let  in  the  wolves 

> ^\^  ^"^/  upon  the  sheep."     He  takes  the  freedom  to  acquaint  the 

archbishop,  "  that  this  dispirited  conduct  had  been  very 
imfortunate  in  the  precedent ;  that  the  courage  of  his  suf- 
fragans sunk  by  their  primate's  faintness.  Indeed,  what  is 
to  be  expected,  when  a  general  quits  the  field,  and  there  is 
nobody  to  make  head  in  a  defence  ?"  He  therefore  exhorts 
Anselm  to  come  with  all  speed  to  his  province,  to  remove 
the  scandal  of  his  caution,  and  appear  for  the  relief  of  his 
charge.  And  to  make  these  measures  appear  practicable, 
he  tells  him,  a  great  many  people  will  espouse  the  interest 

Eadmer,      of  religion,  and  stand  by  him. 

1. 4.  p.  77.  fc>        '  J        ^ 

The  person  that  wrote  this  letter  was  a  monk  of  character, 
but  Eadmer  does  not  mention  his  name. 

The  king  was  strongly  solicited  for  Anselm's  return,  but 
refused  to  consent,  unless  upon  the  former  conditions.  And 
to  make  his  measures  appear  more  justifiable,  he  sent  an- 
other embassy  to  Rome,  to  try  if  he  could  prevail  with  the 
pope  to  bring  Anselm  to  a  submission  ;  but  the  pope,  instead 
of  being  gained,  excommunicated  the  earl  of  Mellent,  and 
some  others  of  the  English  court,  who  had  dissuaded  the 

Id.p.  78,79.  king  from  parting  with  the  investitures.  However,  the 
pope  declined  pronouncing  any  censure  against  the  king. 
Anselm,  perceiving  the  court  of  Rome  dilatory  in  their 
proceedings,  removed  from  Lyons,  and  made  the  countess 
Adela,  the  Conqueror's  daughter,  a  visit  at  her  castle  in 
Blois.  This  lady  enquiring  into  the  business  of  Anselm's 
journey,  he  told  her,  that  after  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
expectation,  he  must  now  be  forced  to  excommunicate  the 

Thecoun-     king  of  England.     The  countess  was   extremely  troubled 

tess  of  Blois  n        i  ,  .  ,  i 

promotes  an  lov  her  brother,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  procure  .in  ac- 
bftwe'enfie  commodation,  and  persuaded  Anselm  to  go  along  with  her 
king  and      to  Chartrcs. 

290.  The  king  was  now  in  Normandy,  and  had  almost  mastered 

Robert,  the  whole  province.  Duke  Robert,  after  his  refusing  to  be 
dukeo/Nor-  J^inop  of  Jerusalem,  and  cominff  off  from   the  Holy  War, 

mandi/,  loses  ^  .,.,.  -ii  i- 

great  part    began  to  smk  m  Ins  reputation,  and  lose  the  authority  of  a 
of  isduchij.  governor;  his  subjects  thought  him  too  much  abandoned  to 
his  ease,  and  that  application  and  vigour  were  wanting  in  the 
administration.     Eadmer  reports,  it  was  his  piety  and  dis- 
engagement from  the  world,  which  made  his  subjects  dis- 
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relish   him.     In  short,   upon   the   king's   appearing  in   the  HENRYI. 

country,  almost  all  the  great  men  broke  their  oath  of  alle-  ^— — .^ 5' 

giance,  deserted  their  duke,  and  went  over  to  him.  And  thus, 
by  the  strength  of  his  purse,  and  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
Normans,  he  had  most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  that 
duchy  put  into  his  hands.  Idem.  p.  80. 

When  the  king  was  informed  that  Ansehn  designed  to 
proceed  to  excommunication,  he  desired  the  countess,  his  The  differ- 
sister,  to  bring  him  with  her  into  Normandy,  with  a  promise  twem  the 
of  condescension  in  several  articles  ;  to  this  Anselm  agreed,  j"fj"/^ 
and  waited  on  the  king  at  a  castle  called  I'Aigle :  and  here  taken  up  in 
they  proceeded  a  great  way  towards  a  good  understanding,  sure. 
and  the  king  returned  Anselm  the  revenues  of  his  arch- 
bishoprick,  but  would  not  permit  him  to  come  into  England, 
unless   he  pi'omised   to   communicate  with  those  who  had 
lately  received  investitures,  or  given  consecration  upon  such 
promotions.     Anselm  being  not  at  liberty  to  consent  to  this 
condition,  continued  in  France  till  the  matter  was  laid  once 
more  before  the  pope. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  was  pleased  the  accommodation  a.  d.  1105. 
was  thus  forward ;  for  now  it  was  commonly  reported  in 
France  and  England,  that  the  king  would  be  shortly  ex- 
communicated ;  which  might  have  proved  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence at  the  present  juncture;  for  the  rigour  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  made  the  government  a  great  many  enemies. 
But  this  agreement  disappointed  the  faction,  and  gave  the 
subjects  a  better  prospect.  The  king,  perceiving  his  affairs 
re-established  by  this  expedient,  treated  Anselm  with  great 
regard,  made  him  frequent  visits,  and  promised  to  dispatch 
his  agents  to  Rome,  and  forward  the  archbishop's  return 
home  with  all  expedition.  He  likewise  wrote  into  England, 
that  Anselm  might  have  no  trouble  given  him,  either  in  his 
tenants  or  estate,  and  that  all  those  that  held  under  him 
might  enjoy  their  property  without  the  least  molestation. 

And  now  the  king  returning  into  England,  the  agents 
were  delayed  in  their  journey  to  Rome ;  upon  which  Anselm 
received  another  reprimanding  letter,  for  continuing  so  long 
beyond  sea ;  for  it  seems  some  of  the  English  imputed  his 
absence  to  his  own  inclination. 

The  letter  complains  "  that  religion  was  in  a  lamentable 
declension ;  that  all  order  and  discipline  were  overborne;  that 
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the  bishops  were  perfectly  governed  by  the  directions  at 
court,  and  misbehaved  themselves  in  their  function ;  that 
the  laity  gave  themselves  all  manner  of  liberty ;  in  short, 
that  all  things  were  perfectly  unhinged,  and  overrun  with 
injustice  and  dissolution  of  manners ;  that  nobody  had  cou- 
rage enough  to  stem  the  tide  or  remonstrate  against  the  evil; 
and  that  all  this  misfortune  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  arch- 
bishop's absence." 

Anselm,  who  was  sensible  his  return  into  England  ought 
not  to  be  delayed,  wrote  to  the  king,  to  desire  the  agents 
might  be  sent  to  Rome  with  all  expedition ;  and  soon  after 
William  Warelwast  and  Baldwin  began  their  journey.  In 
the  meantime,  the  English  were  hard  pressed  by  the  crown. 
The  king  having  lately  made  a  great  progress  in  Normandy, 
resolved  to  push  the  advantage,  and  seize  the  whole  duchy. 
To  this  purpose  he  came  into  England  for  a  reinforcement; 
and  having  occasion  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  the  methods 
of  collecting  it  proved  very  oppressive  and  arbitrary ;  and 
the  country  was  harassed  almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
overrun  by  an  enemy,  and  lain  un^ler  contribution.  Those 
who  wanted  money  to  advance  upon  demand,  had  their 
houses  plundered,  and  their  goods  sold  ;  new  claims  and 
forfeitures  were  set  up  against  the  subject,  and  the  courts 
of  justice  were  so  partial  to  the  prerogative,  that  no  person 
durst  defend  the  title  to  his  estate,  or  stand  a  suit  against 
the  king. 

Eadmer  goes  on  with  some  other  grievances,  relating 
more  particularly  to  the  Church.  He  observes,  that  the 
priests  and  secular  canons  who  had  been  enjoined  celibacy 
by  the  late  synod  at  London,  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  Anselm's  absence,  broke  through  the  restraints  of  the 
council,  and  engaged  themselves  in  marriage.  The  king 
made  his  advantage  of  this  management,  and  forced  them 
to  fine  for  the  liberty.  All  these  projects  falling  short  of  the 
king's  occasions,  he  set  a  tax  upon  every  parochial  church, 
and  obliged  the  incumbent  to  pay  it.  And  here,  those  who 
either  wanted  money  to  answer  the  demand,  or  refused  to 
comply  with  so  illegal  an  imposition,  were  haled  to  gaol, 
and  miserably  handled. 

The  king  coming  to  London  at  this  time,  about  two  hun- 
dred priests,    putting   on    the   habits   in  which    they  offi- 
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ciatecl,    addressed    his    highness    for    rehef,    but    without  HENRY  I. 
success.  K.  of  Eng. 

And  now  the  Enghsh  bishops,  who  had  sided  with  the  idem.  p.  84. 
court  against  Ansehn,  began  to  recollect  themselves  and 
grow  sensible  of  their  mistake ;  as  appears  by  their  letter 
directed  to  him  into  Normandy.  In  this  letter,  after  having 
set  forth  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church,  they  press 
him  to  come  over  with  all  speed,  promise  to  stand  by  him  291. 

in  the  execution  of  his  charge,  and  pay  him  the  regard  of  a  The  English 
primate;  it  is  subscribed  by  Gerard,  archbishop  of  York;  ]lfl"^lZ'im 
Robert,  bishop  of  Chester;  Herbert,  of  Norwich  ;  Ralph,  of '""''" "• 
Chichester;  Sampson,  of  Worcester;  and  William,  elect  ofcMds.num. 
Winchester.  i-'- 

Ansehn  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  bishops'  owning 
their  misconduct,  promising  their  assistance,  and  sending 
him  an  invitation ;  but  acquaints  them,  withal,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  come  over  till  he  was  farther  informed 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Ibid. 

To  go  on:  Anselm,  being  informed  the  king  had  fined 
the  clergy  for  the  breach  they  had  made  upon  the  late 
canons,  wrote  to  his  highness  to  complain  of  this  stretch  of 
his  prerogative  ;  he  remonstrates,  that  the  prince's  inter- 
posing thus  far  in  ecclesiastical  aftairs  was  unprecedented  in 
the  Church  of  God ;  that  the  correction  of  priests  for  mis- 
behaviour against  the  canons,  belonged  to  none  but  their 
respective  ordinaries  ;  that  in  case  the  diocesans  neglected 
their  duty,  and  were  guilty  of  any  omission,  the  archbishop 
of  the  province  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  He 
therefore  entreats  the  king  not  to  carry  his  regale  to  this 
excess,  and  break  in  upon  the  government  of  tlie  Church; 
that  the  money  raised  by  such  an  indefensible  expedient 
would  both  endanger  his  soul  and  prove  unserviceable  to  his 
purpose.  And  lastly,  he  desires  his  highness  to  remember 
that  he  had  taken  him  into  his  protection,  and  restored  him 
to  the  profits  and  privileges  of  his  archbishoprick :  now,  as 
he  continues,  the  punishing  the  misdemeanovu's  of  the  clergy 
was  a  peculiar  branch  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  the  spiritual  ad- 
ministration and  authority  being  more  essential  to  his  cha- 
racter than  any  temporal  privilege  or  property  whatsoever.    Eadmer, 

At  last,  the  king's  and  Anselm's  agents  return  from  Rome,  ^'' 
with  a  decision  somewhat  more  agreeable  than  formerly ;  for 
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now  the  pope  thought  fit  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  make 
some  advances  towards  gratifying  the  king.  For  though 
he  would  not  yield  up  the  point  of  investitures,  yet  he  dis- 
pensed so  far  as  to  give  the  bishops  and  abbots  leave  to  do 
homage  for  their  temporalities.  Part  of  his  letter  to  Anselm 
runs  thus : — he  imputes  the  king's  tractableness  and  good 
disposition  to  the  effect  of  Anselm's  prayers  ;  he  desires  the 
archbishop  not  to  be  surprised  at  his  condescensions  to  the 
English  court ;  that  it  was  only  done  out  of  a  pious  motive 
to  recover  them  from  their  error,  and  fix  them  more  firmly 
to  their  duty  ;  that  he  that  designs  to  lift  another  up,  must 
of  necessity  stoop  his  own  body ;  that  this  bending  posture, 
though  it  may  seem  to  look  towards  a  fall,  does  by  no  means 
throw  a  man  off  his  legs :  his  holiness,  therefore,  absolves 
those  who  lay  under  excommunication  about  the  matter  in 
contest,  and  gives  Ansehn  leave  to  communicate  with  such 
as  had  received  investitures  from  the  crown.  He  likewise, 
at  the  king's  instance,  restores  those  former  agents  to  com- 
munion who  had  misreported  his  holiness  at  their  return. 

The  king  was  much  pleased  with  this  relaxation,  and  sent 
immediately  to  invite  Anselm  into  England  ;  but  the  agent 
finding  him  sick,  the  king  was  so  gracious  as  to  set  sail  into 
Normandy,  and  make  him  a  visit  at  the  abbey  of  Bee.  And 
here  all  differences  were  perfectly  adjusted.  The  king  re- 
mitted the  impositions,  and  redressed  the  grievances  begun 
upon  the  Church  in  the  late  reign ;  promised  never  to  seize 
any  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees ;  to  return  the 
money  lately  extorted  from  the  clergy ;  and  to  restore  An- 
selm all  the  profits  of  his  archbishoprick  which  had  been 
seized  in  his  absence. 

And  now  Anselm,  embarking  for  England,  arrived  at 
Dover,  and  was  received  with  an  extraordinary  welcome. 
To  omit  other  circumstances  of  respect,  the  queen  herself 
was  so  condescensive  as  to  make  part  of  the  procession, 
and  travel  before  him  upon  the  road  to  provide  for  hifs 
better  entertainment. 

This  year  duke  Robert  came  into  England,  to  treat  with 
his  brother  about  the  restitution  of  what  he  had  lost  in 
Normandy.  But  the  king  was  so  far  from  parting  with  his 
conquest,  that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  for  the  re- 
mainder.    However,  Matthew  Paris  reports,  that  he  was 
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touched  with  remorse  of  conscience  for  his  usurpation  of  the  HENRY  I. 
crown  of  England,  which  apparently  belonged  to  Robert,  ^'  °5.  ^"^' 
upon  the  score   of  his  beinff  the  elder  brother;  the  con- ^/."*- ^'^"^• 

.  .     .  °  1  ■  1  Histor.  ma- 

sciousness  of  this  injustice  made  him  apprehensive,  the  sub- jor.p.6i,62. 
jects  might,  one  time  or  other,  appear  for  the  right  line,  and 
rise  upon  him.     These  jealousies  might  make  him  desirous 
to  disable  his  brother,  and  wrest  the  duchy  from  him.     For 
this  purpose   he   convenes   the  great  men  to  London,  ha- 
rangues upon  his  brother's  miscarriages,  and  the  haughtiness 
of  his  temper,   and  makes  the  English  large  promises  of 
good  government ;  and  by  these  means  persuades  the  no- 
bility   to    assist    him    in    his    expedition    into    Normandy. 
Malmsbury  reports,  the  king  attacked  his  brother  only  upon 
the  score  of  maladministration :  that  he  had  formerly  ex-  iMalmsbur. 
postulated  with  him  upon  his  misconduct,  advised  him  to  act  Keg.  Angi. 
with  the  vigour  of  a  prince,  and  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  1-  5-  ^°^.  ^^• 
harassed  by  ill  ministers :  but  it  seems  the  duke  did  not 
think  it  fit  to  have  rules  set  him  for  the  government  of  his 
own  dominions ;  and  therefore,  when  proposals  were  sent  Ibid. 
him  by  the  king  to  deliver  up  all  the  places  of  strength,  the 
whole  administration,  and  half  the  country  of  his  duchy;  the  292. 

king  promising  on  his  part  that  he  should  enjoy  the  other 
moiety  without  disturbance,  and  have  a  yearly  equivalent  in 
money  for  the  half  he  should  resign  ;  when  this  proposal 
was  sent  him,  he  acquainted  his  nobility  with  it,  who,  being 
highly  disgusted  with  the  overture,  persuaded  him  to  reject 
it,  as  they  seemed  to  have  good  reason  to  do.     The  king,  Oideric. 
perceiving  his  advice  slighted,  was  for  some  time  unresolved  J^^_  \^^^ 
in  his   measures.     He   thought  the   attacking  his   brother  l- 1 J- P- 120. 
would  look  harsh  and  unnatural;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  refusing  to  succour  the  duchy  under  so  great  oppression 
was  what  he  could  not  well  digest.     Being  at  this  uncer- 
tainty with  himself,  blood  and  nature,  as  Malmsbury  goes 
on,  had  carried  the  point  against  publick  advantage,  had 
not  the  authority  and  elocution  of  pope  Paschal  animated 
him  to  the  expedition.     It  seems  the  pope,  among  many 
other  things,  had  told  him,  that  the  attempt  would  not  fall 
under  the  notion  of  a  civil  war,  but  be  a  noble  rescue  of  the  Mahnsb.  ib. 
country  :  but,  without  doubt,  for  one  prince  to  interpose  in  Thegrounds 
the  government  of  another,  to  prescribe  measures  to  an  in-  ';lJ''^'Jlfi.^ 
dependent  sovereign,  and  invade  him  upon  pretence  of  mal-  "''/ • 

VOL.   II.  K 
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ANSELM,  administration,  is  a  very  unwarrantable  ground  of  war.  For 
Abp.^Cant.  ^}^gj.g  there  is  no  authority  to  command,  there  is  no  right  to 
punish.  Besides,  a  prince's  oppressing  his  own  subjects  is 
no  injustice  to  a  foreign  state.  Now  where  there  is  no  injury 
done,  there  is  no  reparation  due,  and,  by  consequence,  no 
colour  for  acts  of  hostility.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  sup- 
posing the  subjects  never  so  much  oppressed,  they  cannot 
take  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  deliverance  ;  for,  if  they  desert 
the  government  and  join  the  invader,  they  are  false  to  their 
allegiance,  and  fall  under  treason :  for  this  reason,  I  suppose, 
Alford  taxes  Malmsbury  with  partiality  to  king  Henry,  and 
endeavours  to  clear  the  pope  from  giving  any  encouragement 
Alford  An-  to  the  expedition. 

Angl.vol.^4!      So  much  for  the  grounds  of  the  war.     As  to  the  event, 
p.  218.         t]jg  i^ro  brothers  encountered  each  other  at  the  castle  of 
Tenerchebray,   where,   though   the  Normans    fought    with 
great  resolution  for  some  time,  yet,  being  overpowered  with 
KingHenrij  numbers,  the  victory  at  last  fell  to  the  king.     In  this  fight 
battle  of      duke  Robert,  a  prince  of  great  personal  valour,  was  taken 
hrarandh   pi"'soner,  together  with  the  famous  William,  earl  of  Mortaigne, 
that  the       and  several  other  persons  of  quality.     And  thus  the  duchy 
Normandy,  was  entirely  lost :  and  as,  about  forty  years  before,  the  Nor- 
mans had  conquered  England  under  William  I.,  so  now  the 
English  had  their  turn  of  success,  and  conquered  Normandy 
under  Henry  his  son. 

The  king  wrote  Anselm  an  account  of  this  victory,  and 
desired  his  prayers,  that  the  success  may  not  turn  to  his  dis- 
advantage, but  that  he  may  behave  himself  suitably  under 
Eadmer,      the  blessing. 

See  Re-  The  king  having  now  possessed  himself  of  the  duchy  of 

cords,  num.  Normandy,  returned  into  England. 

A.  D.  1107.  The  settling  of  the  Church  affairs  was  deferred  for  some 
little  time,  because  pope  Paschal,  being  now  come  to  hold 
a  council  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  had  sent  for  WiUiam  and 
Eadmer,  ib.  Baldwin,  the  late  agents  at  Rome.  The  king,  therefore, 
expecting  some  farther  account  from  his  holiness,  post- 
poned the  business  of  the  Church  till  their  return. 
The  pope  The  pope  having  been  consulted  about  the  case  of  clergy- 

wuCthe  men's  sons,  whether  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  benefices 
ThTcas^'^f  ^^  "'^'*'  ^^^  contented  to  dispense  with  the  canons,  as  ap- 
ciergyme'n's  pcars  by  liis  letter  to  Anselm,  in  which  he  grounds  the  in- 

sons. 
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dulgence  upcm  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  English  henry  I. 
Church  ;  where,  as  he  observes,  the  greater  and  most  valu-  j^-  of  t:"g- 
able  part  of  the  clergy  were  the  sons  of  pi'iests ;  and  there-  Kadmer,  p. 
fore,  considering  the  necessity  of  tlie  times,  he  gives  An-  See  Re- 
selm  a  commission  to  promote  such  persons  in  the  Church,  if^^^'  '^"™* 
provided  they  were  well  qualified  in  other  respects.     He  a.  d.  1107. 
likewise  empowers  him  to  dispense  with  the  canons  in  other 
cases,  where  the  untractableness  of  the  English  and  the  in- 
terest of  religion  should  make  it  necessary. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  all  the  efforts  of  St.  Dunstan, 
of  Lan franc,  and  Anselm,  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
countenance marriage,  nor  impose  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy. 

This  year  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  temporal  nobility,  were 
convened  at  London.     And  here  the  king  solemnly  relin-  The  king 
quished  the  giving  investitures  by  the  ring  or  pastoral  staff,  "^tiwimesti- 
Anselm  likewise  declared,  on  his  part,  that  he  would  never  ^"'■*'*- 
refuse  any  person  consecration  for  his  doing   homage  to 
the  king.     Matters  being  thus  agreed,  the  vacant  sees  were 
filled. 

At  this  convention  Anselm  demanded  a  profession  of 
canonical  obedience  from  Gerard,  upon  his  translation  from 
Hereford  to  York.  To  this  the  king  answered,  that  he 
conceived  the  canonical  obedience  promised  by  Gerard  to 
his  primate  at  his  promotion  to  his  see  of  Hereford  was  suf- 
ficient ;  for  though  he  had  changed  his  diocese,  his  person 
was  the  same,  neither  had  he  ever  been  discharged  from  his 
first  engagement.  This  satisfied  Anselm  so  far  as  to  dis-  Eadmcr,  ib. 
pense  with  the  circumstances  of  the  form,  and  only  require 
a  verbal  promise,  which  was  given  him  accordingly. 

Soon  after  the   recess  of  this  meeting,  there  were  five 
bishops  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  viz.  William,  of  Win- 
chester; Roger,  of  Salisbury;  Reinelm,  of  Hereford  William,  Id.  p.  92. 
the  king's  late  ambassador,  of  Exeter ;   and  Urban,  to  the  ^93. 

diocese  of  Landaff. 

When  Anselm  perceived  the  king  had  taken  off  the 
weight  of  the  regale,  and  left  the  Church  to  her  liberty,  he 
gave  the  pope  an  account  of  it  in  a  letter ;  where,  amongst 
other  things,  he  informs  his  holiness,  that  the  king,  in  tlic 
choice  of  bishops,  was  by  no  means  governed  by  his  own  m.  ii.i 

K   fv> 
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ANSELM,  pleasure,  but  resigned  himself  wholly  to  the  advice  of  the 

Abp.  Cant.  i    ,  i      i 

V  ^  . ,  prelates  and  clergy. 

We  are  to  observe,  that,  before  the  king  renounced  the 
claim  of  investitures,  other  lay  persons  who  had  the  patron- 
age of  abbeys,  used  to  give  possession  by  the  delivery  of  the 
ring  and  crosier.  But  now  the  laity  were  all  barred  from  this 
pretension ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  queen  promoted  one 
Ernulph  to  the  abbacy  of  Malmsbury,  she  wrote  to  Anselm 
to  give  him  the  usual  benediction,  and  deliver  him  the  pas- 
See  Re-       toral  staff.     Her  letter  is  written  in  an  unusual  strain  of 

cords,  num. 

18.  ceremony,  and  is,  part  of  it,  as  follows  : 

The  queen's      She   acquaints   the  archbishop,    "  that    his  letters  were 
seim.  always  a  great  satisfaction  to  her  ;  that  nothing  could  be 

nobler  in  the  sense,  or  more  moving  in  the  expression  ;  that 
his  elocution  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Demosthenes  or 
Tully  ;  that,  in  his  correspondence,  he  entertained  her  with 
the  learning  of  St.  Paul,  with  the  correctness  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  with  the  manner  and  genius  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Gregory  ;  that  her  understanding  was  informed,  her  zeal 
quickened,  and  her  conduct  much  benefited  by  these  in- 
Anselm,      structions." 

Ep!  119.  The  archbishop  wrote  her  a  very  respectful  answer,  but 

excused  himself  for  not  giving  Ernulphus  possession  of  the 
abbey,    because    that    person  had    disqualified  himself  by 
Anselm,      sending  Anselm  a  bribe. 

Ep.  120.  This  year,  Edgar,  king  of  Scotland,  departed  this  life ; 

and  Alexander,  his  brother,  by  the  allow^ance  of  king  Henry, 
Hunting,     succeeded  him.     This   prince,   upon  his  accession  to  the 
fohViT.        throne,  wrote  to  Anselm  to  desire  his  prayers  for  his  bro- 
ther  lately  deceased,  and  to  send  him  some   directions  for 
his  station.     Anselm,  in  his  answer  to  king  Alexander,  re- 
turns him  only  general  advice  for  a  conscientious  manage- 
Anseim's      mcnt :    "that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  give  justice   and 
^AiexJnder    religion  the  ascendant  in  his  administration.     That  the  way 
king  of  Scot-  to  be  happy  in  his  government,  was  to  make  the  law  of  God 
the  measure  of  his  actions  ;  that  a  prince  was  then  absolute 
in  the  best  sense,  when  he  reigned  over  his  passions ;  that 
virtue  and  conscience  were  no  less  royal  qualifications  than 
courage ;  that  his  conduct  should  be  such,  as  to  make  him 
beloved  by  the  best,  and  dreaded  by  the  worst  of  his  sub- 
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jects  :  always  remembering  the  great  day  of  retribution,  henry  I. 
and  that  virtue  and  vice  would  be  remarkably  distinguished  ^^fJEng. 
in  the  other  world."  Anselm, 

About  this  time,  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  departed  Ep.  132. 
this  life.  He  had  been  formerly  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror, 
was  nominated  by  that  prince  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the 
year  1085,  and  consecrated  by  Lanfranc  in  the  year  1086. 
Not  long  after,  St.  Paul's  happening  to  be  burnt,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  city,  Maurice  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  cathedral  upon  so  vast  a  model,  that  it  was  thought  it 
would  never  have  been  finished.  To  furnish  him  the 
better  for  this  undertaking,  the  kins  gave  him  the  remains 
of  a  palace  in  London.  He  had  likewise  a  grant  from  the 
crown  of  the  castle  of  Bishop's-Stortford,  and  the  manors 
belonging  to  it.  Stow's  Sur- 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  and  his  utmost  appli-  don,  p.  352. 

cation  and  interest  for  twenty  years  together,  the  structure  Episc!°&  ^ 

went  on  but   slowly.     Indeed  the  plan  was  so  large  and  Decan. 

.„  ,  ,  n    •   ^      1    •      T?"  '     Londinens. 

magniricent,   that  the  church  was  not  hnished  in  Diceto  s 

time,  who  wrote  above  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
this  prelate. 

To  this  year  we  are  to  assign  the  death  of  Richard,  abbot  The  monas- 
of  Ely.     I  mention  him,  because  he  was  the  last  of  that  dig-  madea    ^ 
nity  in  the  monastery ;  for,  upon  his  death,  Hervey,  bishop  ^^^hop's  see. 
of  Bangor,  happening  to  be  forced  from  his  see  by  the  mu- 
tinous, ungovernable  temper  of  the  Welsh  ;  the  king  sent  Angi.  Sacr. 
him  down  to  Ely  to  be  entertained  by  the  abbey  till  a  far-  p^efe. 
ther  provision.     This  prelate,  being  a  person  of  prudence 
and  address,  gained  such  an  interest  with  the  monks,  that 
they  wished  themselves   under  his  jurisdiction.     Hervey, 
perceiving  the  monks'  inclination,  told  them,  he  conceived 
the  monastery  might  be  serviceably  turned  into  a  bishop's 
see ;    dilated  upon  the  convenience  of  the  place,  and  the 
largeness  of  the  revenues,  and  made  them  a  great  many 
promises  for  their  assistance  in  this  affair.     The   monks 
giving  their  consent,  Hervey  applied  to  the  king,  who,  ap- 
proving the  motion,  sent  for  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  for 
Ely  being  in  this  prelate's  diocese,  his  jurisdiction  could  not 
fairly  be  lessened,  nor  another  see  erected  upon  him  with- 
out his  consent.     To  make  him  a  compensation  therefore 
for  resigning  Cambridgeshire  to  the  new  see,  the  manor  of 
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ANSELM,  Spalding  was  conveyed  to  him  and  his  successors.  Hervey 
^__1;_^"  having  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  consent,  and  the  king's  favour 
EHens  ^^^  ^^'^  project,  appHed  to  Anselm,  who  wrote  to  the  pope  for 
Angl.  Sacr.  his  allowance  of  what  was  in  hand  ;  alleging  the  diocese  of 
p. 616.  Lincoln  was  too  large  for  the  government  of  one  bishop; 
but  without  any  mention  of  Hervey.  However,  this  prelate 
going  to  Rome  himself,  and  carrying  letters  from  the  king 
294.  and  the  archbishop,  persuaded  the  pope  that  he  might  be 

the  person.  The  pope,  therefore,  in  his  letter  to  the  king, 
recommends  Hervey  to  his  highness's  favour,  both  upon  the 
score  of  his  probity  and  learning,  and  also  because  of  the 
barbarous  usage  he  had  met  with  in  his  own  diocese ;  and 
therefore  when  there  was  a  vacant  see  in  England,  he  de- 
sires the  king,  Hervey  might  be  preferred,  that  the  qualifi- 
cations of  so  considerable  a  person  might  not  lie  idle,  and 
be  discouraged.  This  letter  was  written  the  latter  end 
Selden.Not.  of  November,  1107. 

p.  210.  "^^^'      Pope  Paschal  wrote  another  letter  to  Anselm  to  the  same 
purpose,  excepting  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
Selden,  ib.   person  designed  for  the  new  see. 

Thecharac-      I  shall  concludc  this  year  with  the  death  of  Godfrid,  prior 
fiidfpHw    of  Winchester  ;  a  person,  as  Malmsbury  reports  him,  very 
of  Winches-  remarkable  both  for  his  piety  and  learning.     His  letters  and 
epigrams  were  written  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  genius. 
He  likewise  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  the  English  primates ; 
and,  which  is  more  considerable,  he  helped  to  reform  the 
divine    service,    discharged    what   was    worn  out   by  time, 
brightened  the  phraseology,  and  made  the  whole  more  beau- 
Malmsl).  (le  tiful  and  solemn.  Malmsbury  commends  him  very  much  for 
ti£L2.  fol.  ^^'^  hospitable  and  charitable  temper;  and  that  he  made  his 
1^-  house  a  general  receptacle  for  indigent  strangers.      He  was 

likewise  a  person  remarkably  humble  and  unpretending  in 
conversation;  which,  considering  his  capacity  and  acquire- 
ments, was  no  mean  commendation.  For,  as  Malmsbury 
goes  on,  people  are  apt  to  grow  haughty  upon  their  attain- 
ments this  way ;  to  throw  their  learning  and  superiority 
into  their  face,  and  carry  a  disagreeable  mixture  of  pride 
and  sense  in  their  mien  and  gestures.  By  the  refor- 
mation he  made  in  the  publick  office  of  the  church,  Alford 
Alforrl,  An-  conjecturcs,  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  correcting  Osmund's 
pi'ioli"         Breviary  Secundum  Vsum  Sannn. 
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The  next  year,  the  king  granted  a  charter  for  the  erecting  henryi. 
the  monastery  of  Ely  into  a  bishop's  see.     The  charter  sets  K^f^Eng. 
forth,  that  this  new  erection  was  made  by  the  authority  of  a.d.  iios. 
pope  Paschal,  at  the  instance  of  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  r,}"s^ch<irter 
and  his  whole  chapter,  with  the  consent  of  Anselm,  archbi--^^^^'.^^^'^^'^^ 
shop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  and  all  the  ofEhj. 
other  bishops  of  England  ;   so  that,  as  far  as  it  appears  from 
the  charter,  tiie  king's  part  is  only  to  confirm  the  temporal- 
ities and  civil  privileges  to  that  see ;  and  to  bar  the  bishops  Selden,No(. 
of  Lincoln  from  all  secular  claim  upon  the  Ely  diocese.  p!^2ii.^"^^^' 

Selden  makes  several  objections  against  the  genuineness  The  genu- 
of  this  charter.  One  of  his  exceptions  is  drawn  from  the  date,  "^g^^-p^f/'^ 
The  charter,  dated  November,  1 108,  supposes  Anselm  dead ;  able. 
and  yet  it  is  certain  from  Eadmer,  this  archbishop  did  not 
die  till  April,  the  year  following. 

Alford  endeavours  to  salve  this  seeming  inconsistency,  by 
observing,  that  Hervey  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  the 
year  1108,  when  Anselm  was  living  ;  but  had  not  possession 
till  the  year  following,  in  which  the  charter  was  drawn,  and 
gave  him  a  legal  settlement :  he  supposes  therefore  the 
charter  contains  the  proceedings  of  two  years,  and  bears 
date  from  the  first.  How  solid  this  solution  may  be,  I  shall 
not  stand  to  examine :  however  it  is  certain  Hervey  was  not 
possessed  of  the  bishoprick  till  after  Anselm's  death.  h^-m^  4 

Selden  objects  farther  against  the  charter,  from  the  men-  p.  104. 
tion  of  the  word  Duces,  and  judiciously  observes,  that  there 
was  no  such  title  in  England  after  the  Conqueror's  time  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  To  this  Alford  replies,  that  the 
title  of  duke  was  frequently  used  in  the  Conqueror's  time ; 
but,  not  ofiering  to  prove  it  given  to  any  English  subject, 
the  answer  is  faint,  and  does  not  come  up  to  the  difiiculty.    Alford.  An- 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Gundulph,  bishop  of  p.  228. 
Rochester,  departed  this  life.  He  was  a  person,  though  not 
profoundly  learned,  yet  very  prudent  in  his  conduct,  and 
well  qualified  for  government  and  publick  business.  He 
built  the  cathedral  of  Rochester  from  the  foundation,  and 
left  it  in  the  condition  it  stands  at  present.  He  likewise 
founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  at  Chatham  ;  and 
the  nunnery  at  Mailing,  which,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  was  valued  at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred  and 
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ANSELM,  forty-five  pounds.     He  likewise   built   the   great  tower  in 
Abp.Cant.^  Rochester  castle  :    and,  to  conclude  with  him,  he  made  a 
Ge^i™Poif^  very  rich  shrine  for  St.  Paulinus's  relics. 
tif.  lib.  1.  And  now  Eadmer  complains,  that  the  decrees  of  the  late 

Godwin  in  synod  of  London  were  slighted  by  the  clergy  ;  that  a  great 
Roffen  niany  priests  took  the  liberty  to  live  with  their  wives ;  and 
those  that  were  single,  married  as  they  thought  proper. 
Another  sy-  There  was  therefore  another  synod  convened  at  London 
don.  in  Whitsun  holidays,  where  all  the  bishops,  with  the  con- 

A.  D.  1108.    ggjj|.  Qjp  ^Y\e  barons,  made  the  regulations  following,  viz. — 
Severe  ca-        "  That  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  should  not  en- 
^hTmarrkd  Certain  women  in  their  houses,  except  their  nearest  relations, 
clergy.        according  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Nice." 

But  here   the  London   synod  misreports   the  council  of 
Nice,  as  I  have  proved  already. 

To  proceed :    '*  Those  priests,  deacons,  or  subdeacons, 
who  have  cohabited  with  their  wives,  or  married  since  the 
late  synod  at  London ;  if  they  intend  to  officiate  in  their 
295^  function,   are  obliged    to   an  immediate    separation :    their 

wives  are  likewise  forbidden  to  come  to  their  houses,  to 
meet  them  elsewhere,  or  so  much  as  to  reside  upon  any  of 
the  demesnes  of  the  Church.  And  in  case  any  clergyman 
was  charged  with  the  breach  of  these  canons,  either  by  pub- 
lick  fame,  or  the  deposition  of  two  or  three  legal  witnesses, 
he  was  obliged  to  purge  himself  by  six  counter-evidences, 
provided  he  was  a  priest ;  but,  if  no  more  than  a  deacon, 
five  would  serve.  But  if  the  just  number  of  compurgators 
could  not  be  procured,  he  was  to  fall  under  the  censure  of 
the  canon.  And  as  for  those  priests  who  should  pre- 
sume to  slight  the  authority  of  the  synod,  and  cohabit  with 
their  wives,  they  were  to  be  barred  all  exercise  of  their 
function,  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  thrown  under  an 
discreditable  character.  And  if  any  of  them  proved  so  mu- 
tinous, as  not  to  part  with  their  wives,  and  yet  ventured  to 
say  mass,  they  were  to  be  excommunicated  within  eight 
days,  provided  they  did  not  appear  upon  summons,  and 
make  satisfaction.  All  archdeacons  and  prebendaries  were 
likewise  comprehended  within  the  prohibition  of  these 
canons.  All  archdeacons  were  likewise  to  take  an  oath,  that 
they  would  not  receive  any  bribe  to  connive  at  the  breach 
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of  this  canon;  nor  suffer  any  priests,  who  Hved  with  their  HENRY  I. 
wives,  to  officiate,  or  put  in  a  vicar.  And,  in  case  they  v  '  °[^  ""/ 
heard  them  cliarged  upon  this  article,  they  were  to  examine 
the  truth  of  the  accusation.  The  same  oath  was  put  to  the 
deans.  And,  provided  any  dean  or  archdeacon  refused  to 
swear,  he  was  to  lose  his  deanery  or  archdeaconry.  And  as 
for  those  priests  who  chose  rather  to  quit  their  wives  than 
their  function,  they  were  to  forbear  officiating  forty  days,  and 
submit  to  such  other  penance  as  their  ordinary  should  en- 
join them.  And  if  any  of  the  persons  above  mentioned 
happened  to  fail  or  relapse,  their  moveables  were  to  be 
seized,  and  put  into  the  bishop's  custody.  Eadmer, 

Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  these  canons,  several  of  HoVeden' 
the  clergy   refused   to  acquiesce.     It   seems   they  did  not  .^^q""^- ^°^' 
think  the  synod  had  any  authority  to  dissolve  so  solemn  a  Several  of 
relation,  or  to  bar  them  those  liberties  allowed  by  the  Holy  'JefuiZfo 
Scriptures,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.    Seve-  f<'qui''seejn 

^         •       .       .t  n  ,      ,  .  ^  the  synod. 

ral  priests  therefore  ventured  through  the  prohibitions  of 
the  synod,  and  received  their  wives  again;  slighted  the 
correction  of  the  archdeacons,  and  took  no  notice  of  their 
excommunication.  Anselm  was  mightily  disturbed  at  this 
behaviour,  flies  out  into  a  great  deal  of  indefensible  satire, 
and  drops  several  intemperate  expressions  upon  the  occa- 
sion. And  all  that  can  be  said  for  him  is,  that  he  had  the  Anselm, 
prejudices  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  to  plead  somewhat  in  lar.Epist."" 
his  excuse.  ^i-- 

Anselm  was  much  more  serviceable  to  the  kingdom  upon 
another  account ;  for  it  was  by  his  advice,  with  the  rest  of 
the  nobility,  that  several  savage  customs  were  put  down,  An  oppres- 
which  were  extremely  oppressive  to  the  commons  ;  and  here  'pntdowT 
the  king  began  with  his  own  domestics,  and  made  the  court 
lead  the  way  in  the  reformation.  In  the  late  reign,  those 
that  belonged  to  the  king,  and  followed  him  in  his  progress, 
used  to  harass  and  plunder  the  country  at  discretion ;  and 
many  of  them  were  so  extravagant  in  their  barbarity,  that 
what  they  could  not  eat  or  drink  in  their  quarters,  they 
either  made  the  people  carry  to  market  and  sell  for  them, 
or  else  they  would  throw  it  into  the  fire  :  and  at  their  going 
off",  they  would  frequently  wash  their  horses'  heels  with  the 
drink,  and  stave  the  remainder ;  and  as  for  outrages  to  per- 
sons, both  men  and  women,  they  went  to  the  utmost  length 
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of  license  and  ci'uelty.  For  these  reasons  tlie  approach  of 
the  court  was  dreaded  no  less  than  an  invasion ;  and  when 
they  heard  the  king  was  coming,  they  all  quitted  their 
houses,  and  ran  away  with  their  effects. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  the  king  set  forth  a 
proclamation,  by  virtue  of  which  those  that  were  convicted 
of  any  of  the  barbarities  above  mentioned,  were  to  have  their 
eyes  pulled  out,  or  their  hands,  or  feet,  or  some  other  mem- 
bers cut  off,  as  the  ministers  of  justice  should  think  fit. 
This  order  being  strictly  executed,  gave  a  check  to  the 
insolencies  of  the  Noi'mans,  and  proved  an  effectual  remedy. 

After  the  recess  of  the  synod  and  convention,  Anselm  re- 
tired to  Canterbury,  where  he  consecrated  Ralph,  abbot  of 
Sagium  in  Normandy,  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  having  first 
received  an  oath  of  homage  and  fidelity  from  him.  The 
reason  of  this  unusual  acknowledgment  to  Anselm  was, 
because  the  disposal  of  the  bishoprick  of  Rochester  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  the  archbishops,  there- 
fore, being  the  patrons  of  that  see,  the  homage  was  done 
upon  the  score  of  the  temporalities. 

This  year,  Turgot,  a  monk  of  Durham,  being  chosen 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Alexander  the  king,  with  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland,  was  sent  to  York  for  his  con- 
secration ;  but  Gerard,  archbishop  of  that  province,  being 
lately  dead,  and  Thomas,  his  successor,  not  consecrated,  the 
solemnity  could  not  pi'oceed.  Ralph,  bishop  of  Durham, 
proposed  to  consecrate  Turgot  at  York,  in  the  presence  of 
Thomas,  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  and  the  Orcades,  being 
taken  in  to  assist  at  the  ordination.  But  this  expedient 
being  not  warrantable  without  leave  from  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  dispatched  a  gentleman  to  Anselm  to  desire 
his  consent.  The  archbishop  refused  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham's request,  and  sent  him  word,  that  the  elect  archbishop 
of  York  could  not  act  till  after  consecration  ;  and  that  dur- 
ing this  incapacity,  he  had  no  authority  to  substitute  any 
suffragan  for  the  office  of  consecration ;  and,  therefore,  if 
Turgot  could  not  stay  for  his  character  till  Thomas  was 
better  qualified,  he  must  come  to  Canterbury  and  receive  it 
there. 

This  Turgot  being  a  person  of  note,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  a  short  account  of  him.     As  to  his  extraction. 
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he  was  a  Saxon  of  no  disreputable  family;  and  when  Eng-  henry  I. 
land  was  conquered  by  the  Normans,  he  was  secured  in  the  J^'  "*^^'-"g; 
castle  of  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  that  county ; 
but  by  bribing  the  keeper  he  soon  made  his  escape,  and 
putting  himself  on  board  a  Norwegian,  arrived  at  Norway 
and  travelled  to  the  court;  where, making  a  tolerable  figure, 
and  behaving  himself  like  a  man  of  probity  and  religion,  he 
was  well  received  by  persons  of  quality.  At  last  king 
Glaus,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  devotion,  took 
notice  of  him,  and  understanding  he  was  an  English  clergy- 
man, made  use  of  him  to  instruct  him  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  now,  by  the  bounty  of  the  king  and  the  nobihty, 
Turgot  was  furnished  with  a  very  plentiful  fortune;  but 
having  a  strong  desire  for  retirement,  found  little  satisfac- 
tion in  it.  In  short,  after  some  years'  stay,  he  embarked 
for  England  with  a  very  considerable  cargo  ;  but  meeting 
with  a  storm  in  his  voyage,  he  lost  all  his  effects,  and  got 
to  shore  with  great  difficulty.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  applied 
himself  to  Walker,  bishop  of  Durham,  told  him  his  misfor- 
tune, and  how  desirous  he  was  of  living  in  a  cloister.  The 
bishop  recommended  him  to  Alwin,  prior  of  Durham,  who 
gave  him  the  habit,  after  whose  death  he  was  promoted  to 
the  priory,  in  which  post  he  managed  himself  to  great  com- 
mendation for  about  twenty  years ;  that  is,  till  his  election 
to  the  bishoprick  of  St.  Andrews.  Hovedcn. 

To  return  to  Anselm :  Thomas,  elect  of  York,  not  mov^  ^Gh''^'  ^"^' 
ing  for  his  consecration  at  Canterbui*y  so  soon  as  was  ex-  Thomas, 
pected,  Anselm  put  him  in  mind  of  this  delay  in  a  letter,  in  ''yo%''{,„. 
which  he   acquaints  him,  that  according  to  the  canons,  a  dvavours  to 

,  .   ,         ,  1  1  "^  11  (t  hen  gage 

bishop  s    see    ought   not    to    be    vacant    more    than    tln-ee  hhuseiffrom 

months ;    that   now,  since  the  king,  by  the  advice    of  his  ^f^^l^^pg^ 

barons,  and  with  Anselm's  consent,  had  elected  him  for  the  fiie  see  of 

archbishoprick  of  York,  he  ought  to  have  applied  forthwith 

for  his  consecration.     He  enjoins  him  therefore  to  come  to 

Canterbury,  within  a  time  prefixed  for  this  purpose;    and  in 

case  he  shall  fail  to  make  his  appearance,  Anselm  declares 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  York  belongs  to  himself, 

and  that  he  shall  manage  accordingly.  Eadmer, 

Thomas,  making  dilatory  excuses,  and  sending  an  unsa- 
tisfactory answer,  Anselm  wrote  to  pope  Paschal  to  stoj) 
Thomas's  pall,  in  case  he  moved  for  it,   till   his  holiness 
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should  be  informed  by  letters  from  Anselm  that  Thomas 
had  received  his  consecration,  and  made  the  customary  pro- 
fession of  canonical  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  pope  wrote  him  an  answer  and  promised  to 
satisfy  his  request. 

By  the  complexion  of  these  proceedings  it  appears,  that 
Thomas,  and  the  chapter  of  York,  were  in  concert  to  throw 
off  the  usual  acknowledgment  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
set  up  for  an  independent  province.  They  conceived  the 
present  juncture,  if  rightly  managed,  very  favourable  to 
their  design ;  for  now  Anselm's  constitution  seemed  almost 
worn  out,  and  very  unlikely  to  last  long  ;  provided,  there- 
fore, Thomas  could  throw  in  any  colourable  delays,  and  put 
off  his  consecration  till  after  Anselm's  death,  the  point 
might  probably  be  carried;  for  it  was  believed  the  see  of 
Canterbury  would  not  be  immediately  filled ;  and  if  Thomas 
was  consecrated  during  the  vacancy,  the  profession  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  might  be  slipped,  there  being  no  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  demand  it  of  him. 

Anselm  perceived  Thomas  trifled  with  him  in  prospect  of 
this  advantage,  and,  therefore,  finding  himself  near  his  end, 
he  endeavoured  to  countermine  the  elect  of  York,  and  se- 
cure the  rights  of  his  own  see  to  posterity.  To  this  pur- 
pose he  wrote  another  letter  to  Thomas,  to  this  sense  :  "  He 
commands  him  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  presume  upon 
any  part  of  the  episcopal  ofiice,  till  he  should  come  off  from 
his  revolt  against  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  make  the  cus- 
tomary submission  of  his  predecessors ;  but  if  he  chose 
rather  to  persist  in  his  present  methods,  he  conjures  all  the 
bishops  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  censure  of  perpetual 
excommunication,  neither  to  consecrate  him  themselves,  nor 
to  own  his  communion,  in  case  he  got  himself  consecrated 
by  any  foreign  prelate.  He  likewise  charges  Thomas  un- 
der the  censure  and  solemnity  above  mentioned,  never  to 
receive  consecration  for  the  archbishoprick  of  York,  till  he 
had  professed  his  canonical  obedience  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Anselm  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  every  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates,  commanding  each  of  them,  upon  their  canon- 
ical obedience,  to  treat  Thomas  according  to  the  contents 
of  his  letter,  and  no  otherwise. 
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This,  as  fax*  as  it  appears,  was  the  last  pubhck  business  HENRY  I. 
managed  by  Anselm ;  for,  as  Eadmer,  who  was  one  of  his  ^'  "^  ^"^' 
family,  reports,  he  died  soon  after  at  Canterbury,  in  the  six-  ^f'^'f'"'/'- 
teenth   year  of  his   prelacy,  and    of  his   age   the   seventy-  Dum.  1109. 
sixth. 

Anselm  was  extracted  from  a  considerable  family :  his 
father's  name  was  Gondulphus,  and  his  mother's  Hemeberga.  297. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1033,  at  Aoste,  a  town  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  Alps,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  After  having 
gone  through  a  course  of  study,  and  travelled  for  some 
time  in  Burgundy  and  France,  he  turned  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Bee,  and  put  himself  under  the  government  of  Lanfranc, 
prior  of  that  monastery. 

When  Anselm  engaged  himself  thus  to  the  cloister  he 
was  no  more  than  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age.  About 
three  years  after,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot  of  Caen, 
Anselm  succeeded  him  in  the  priory ;  and  when  Herluin, 
abbot  of  Bee,  died,  Anselm  was  promoted  to  the  abbacy.  The  Antiquit. 
rest  of  the  history  of  this  great  prelate  has  been  mentioned  Anselm!'^ 
already,  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  a  brief  recital  of  his  5"  ^U)' 

,   .  .  New  Ec- 

writings.      The.  largest  edition   of  his  works   is    the  last,  cles.  Hist. 
published  by  Father  Gerberon ;  it  is  divided  into  three  parts :  ., '^("2;     ' 
the  first  of  these,  containing  dogmatical  tracts,  is  entitled  His  ivrit- 
Monologia ;  it  begins  with  a  treatise  of  the  existence  of  God,  character. 
of  his  attributes,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  it  is  called  Mono- 
logia,  because  it  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  soliloquy  and 
meditation,  and  represents  a  person  who  reasons  with  him- 
self in  search  of  divine  truths,  and  explains  them  as  they 
come  up  in  the  discovery.     In  this  division  he  treats  of  the 
fall  of  the  devil,  acquaints  the  reader  why  God  made  man, 
treats  the  subject  of  original  sin,  and  explains  the  manner 
of  its  communication  to  Adam's  posterity.     He  proceeds  to 
examine  the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  the  consistency  of  this 
freedom  with  the  divine  prescience.     To  proceed  : 

The  second  part  of  this  learned  prelates  works  contains 
practical  and  devotional  tracts.  For  instance :  homilies, 
poems  in  contempt  of  the  world  (which  last  piece  is  ques- 
tionable as  to  the  author,)  prayers,  meditations,  &c. 

The  third  part  of  the  division  takes  in  Anselm's  letters, 
in  four  books.  The  two  first  books  were  written  in  the 
cloister  in  Normandy.     The  third  was  composed  when  he 
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ANSELM,  was  archbishop.     And  as  for  the  fourth,  it  was  never  yet 

Abp.  Cant.         •    ,     , 

V — — V— _-  printed. 

Having  just  mentioned  this  archbishop's  works,  I  shall 
give  the  reader  the  judgment  of  monsieur  Du  Pin  upon 
them.  "  We  do  not  meet,"  says  this  learned  critick,  "with 
any  ecclesiastical  writers  before  St.  Anselm,  who  wrote  after 
so  scholastick  a  manner,  started  so  many  metaphysical 
questions,  or  argued  with  the  appearance  of  so  much  logick 
and  acuteness,  as  he  has  done.  He  is  also  the  first  who 
composed  long  prayers,  in  the  form  of  meditations.  His 
letters  are  written  in  a  less  elaborate  and  artificial  style  ; 
neither  are  they  so  correct  as  the  former.  His  exhortations 
are  plain  homilies,  interspersed  with  a  great  many  mystical 
notions,  in  which  there  is  neither  much  rhetorick  nor 
morality.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  great  master 
in  positive  divinity  ;  however,  he  had  read  St.  Augustine's 
works,   and   took   many  principles  out  of  them,  which  he 

Du  Pin,       makes  use  of  in  his  reasonings  upon  subjects  of  divinity  2. 

cles.  Hist. 

q\     .  °  In  none  of  the  Church  histories  do  we  find  so  elaborate  an  account  of  Ansehn 

deiuc  ^^  *^^®  °^  Collier's  :  nor  is  he  undeserving  of  this  extensive  memorial,  for,  with  all 

his  defects,  Anselm  was  trvily  a  great  man,  and  strongly  influenced  the  destinies  of 
his  age.  His  most  remarkable  characteristic  appears  to  have  been  resolution,  or 
fortitude :  he  exhibited  in  an  eminent  degree  the  " justum  et  tenacem  propositi 
virum."  Several  of  the  most  important  relations  of  theology,  which  had  been  kept 
alive  through  the  dark  ages  by  Isidore,  Paulinus,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Alcuin,  Pho- 
tius,  Psellus,  Erigena,  and  Claudius,  received  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  from  the 
genius  of  Anselm.  His  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  a  series  of 
theophanies  or  divine  developments,  was  afterwards  adopted  by  several  illustrious 
writers.  In  devotional  compositions  Anselm  particularly  excelled.  To  him  is 
generally  attributed  the  book  entitled  "  Augiistine's  Meditations,"  translated  into 
English  by  Stanhope,  accompanied  by  more  acknowledged  treatises.  Bernard 
seems  in  many  respects  closely  to  have  imitated  Anselm.  From  him  he  borrowed 
many  of  his  arguments  in  the  famous  dispute  with  Abelard,  and  from  him  his  ora- 
torical pathos  of  language  seems  to  have  been  derived.  These  two  illustrious  men 
were  the  chief  lights  of  their  century,  and  the  originators  of  much  of  that  scholastic 
divinity  which  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  Albertus,  Buonaventure,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Unfortunately  they  carried  several  of  the  tenets  of  St.  Augus- 
tine too  far,  and  became  infected  with  certain  Manichean  doctrines,  which  that 
father  unwittingly  brought  into  the  Cluircli.  Gerson  and  Tliomas  a  Kempis  (also 
translated  by  Stanliope)  were  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  part  of  their 
writings  without  becoming  entangled  by  their  sophistries.  Among  these  sophistries 
one  of  the  most  practically  injurious  was  that  which  Tuaintained  that  the  pope  had 
a  right  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  authority  of  Christian  princes  witliin  their  own 
territories.  Anselm  forgot  tlie  establislied  canon,  that  kings  are  as  absolutely 
divine,  sacred,  and  ecclesiastical  suprenies,  within  their  own  kingdoms,  as  the 
pope  can  be  within  his  own  popedom.  By  overlooking  this  condition  of  the  king  as 
supreme,  as  the  Lord's  anointed,  who,  within  his  own  kingdom,  is  to  be  honoured 
next  to  God,  even  as  God's  representative,  Anselm  occasioned  many  of  the  cala- 
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As  to  his  moral  qualifications:  he  was  a  person  of  great  HENRYI. 
strictness  and  self-denial ;  his  temper  and  sedateness  were  !il"^  ^"^" 
such,    that,    after  he    turned  monk,   he  never   was    so   far 
transported  with  choler  as  to  fly  out  in  the  least  reproachful 
language,  excepting  once.     His  zeal  was  fervent,  and  his  Malmsb.  de 
courage  invincible.     Where  he  believed  the  rights  of  tiie  l^j^^j'ou^o 
Church  and  the  interest  of  religion  concerned,  no  greatness, 
no  menaces  of  princes,  no  prospect  of  hardship  could  dis- 
courage him  in  pursuit  of  his  point ;  and  though  Fox  dis- 
commends   him    for   contesting    with   kinsc  William   Rufus 
about  the  owning  pope  Urban,  yet  without  doubt  Anselm  Fox's  Acts 
held  the  right  side  of  the  question  in  this  dispute.     The  menSTl' 
king  declared  he  had  not  owned  Urban  for  pope  himself,  i-  P-  241. 
and  that  for  this  reason  none  of  his  subjects  ought  to  do  it, 
and  that  this  prescribing  a  pope  for  his  subjects  was  part  of 
his  prerogative.     But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  An-  Eadmer, 
selm  was   bound  to  own   pope  Urban  without   the   king's  '•  ^-  !'•  '^• 
leave,  provided  he  believed  him  canonically  elected ;   and 
that, — 

First,  because  every  Catholic  bishop  has  a  right  to  be 
owned  by  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  college,  his  communicatory 
letters  ought  to  be  received,  and  his  censures  ratified  by  the 
rest  of  his  order. 

Secondly,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  age,  the 
pope  had  at  least  a  patriarchal  power  in  England;  and,  by 
consequence,  the  English  bishops  were  obliged  to  pay  him 
a  proportionable  acknowledgment.  This  patriarchal  I'ight, 
resulting  from  the  privilege  of  his  see,  the  king  had  no 
right  to  deprive  him  of,  or  discharge  Anselm  from  owning 


mitous  convulsions  that  subsequently  distressed  this  island,  and  wliich  Collier  has 
so  graphically  described.  Dante,  in  his  Monarchia,  set  the  rights  of  nionarchs  on 
their  proper  footing,  and  his  doctrine  gradually  extended  among  the  best  informed 
scholars  till  Henry  VIII.  carried  it  into  execution,  and  by  professing  himself 
the  true  pope  of  England,  shook  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Italian  pontifl'.  Heaven 
cannot  bear  two  suns,  nor  Britain  two  popes.  The  monarchs  of  Britain  are  the 
patriarchs  and  pontiffs  of  Britain,  that  is,  their  ecclesiastical  authority,  is  no  less 
super-eminent  than  their  secular.  Anselm  placed  the  character  of  the  king  too 
low;  he  put  the  king  in  a  false  position,  as  a  merely  secular  prince,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, his  political  conduct  was  full  of  blunders.  The  tlieory  that  sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer  illustrates  in  his  Patriarcha,  if  not  quite  perfect,  is  at  least  infinitely  nearer  to 
the  Biblical  system  of  government  than  that  advanced  by  Locke  and  his  followers, 
who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  have,  in  fact,  done  far  more  than  papal- 
ists  to  undermine  the  royal  prerogative  in  every  nation  in  Europe. 
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ANSELM,  him  under  that  character  of  superiority.     Farther,  if  the 

^ — L, ^  secular  magistrate  may  forbid  one  bishop  to  own  another, 

stop  the  correspondence,  and  destroy  the  subordination  of 
the  episcopal  college  ;  if  all  this  lies  within  the  commission 
of  the  secular  magistrate,  the  Church  may  be  disenfranchised 
by  the  state,  spiritual  jurisdiction  must  grow  precarious, 
and  Catholic  communion  become  impracticable,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, one  article  of  our  creed  will  be  lost  by  this  Eras- 
tian  latitude.  And  though  Anselm  was  in  the  right  in  this 
matter,  it  is  possible  he  might  be  too  inflexible,  and  carry 
his  incompliance  somewhat  too  far  in  some  other  cases  of 
less  consequence.  For  instance,  his  refusing  to  gratify 
William  Rufus  with  the  payment  of  a  thousand  pounds 
looks    like    a    mistake   of  this   nature.     And,  to  conclude, 

^"°'  though  the  prejudices  of  the  age  he  lived  in  miglit  mislead 

him  in  some  points,  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  probity  and  conscience.  He  was  canonized  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Morton, 

Godwin,  in  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Cant^^^^^       Soon  after  the  death  of  Anselm  one  cardinal  Ulfic  arrived 

A.  D.  1109.  jjj  England.  He  was  sent  hither  by  pope  Paschal  with  a 
pall  for  the  elect  of  York ;  but  being  informed  of  the  death 
of  Anselm  he  was  somewhat  at  a  stand,  for  his  instructions 
were,  to  put  the  pall  into  that  archbishop's  hands,  to  be  dis- 

Eadmer,      posed  of  as  he  thought  fit, 

1.  4.  p.  102. 

This  year,  at  Whitsuntide,  the  bishops  and  temporal  no- 
bility, paying  their  customary  attendance  at  the  court  at 
London,  the  king  asked  their  opinion  about  the  consecration 
of  Thomas,  elect  of  York ;  and  upon  this,  Anselm's  last 
letter  was  read.  Robert,  earl  of  Mellent,  was  very  much 
displeased  with  the  contents,  and  asked,  whether  any  of  the 
bishops  were  so  hardy  as  to  receive  a  letter  of  that  kind 
without  the  king's  leave  ?  The  bishops,  perceiving  this 
earl  designed  to  move  for  an  impeachment,  and  bring  them 
under  some  forfeiture  to  the  king,  withdrew,  and,  consulting 
The  bishops'  among  thcmsclves,  came  to  this  resolution,  that  in  case  the 
resolution,  j^jpg  should  be  governed  by  the  earl's  suggestions,  they 
would  rather  run  the  hazard  of  losing  their  temporalities 
than  disconform  to  Anselm's  letter  with  respect  to  the  elect 
of  York.  The  prelates  thus  resolved  were  London,  Win- 
chester, Lincoln,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Rochester,  Hereford, 
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Chester,  Bath,  Chichester,  and  Exeter.  These  eleven  henry  I. 
bishops  consulted  Sampson,  bishop  of  Worcester,  upon  the  ^-  of  t:ng-^ 
point.  His  answer  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  elect  of 
York  was  his  son,  and  the  regard  he  had  for  him  upon  the 
score  of  so  near  a  relationship,  he  must  prefer  his  duty  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  to  all  considerations  of  blood  and  paternal 
affection  ;  and  therefore,  unless  Thomas  would  make  profes- 
sion of  canonical  obedience  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
could  never  give  his  consent  to  his  consecration.  Idem,  p. 

•  •  103 

Upon  this  all  the  bishops  went  in  a  body  to  the  king, 
frankly  owned  their  receiving  Anselm's  letter,  and  that  they 
could  by  no  means  depart  from  the  contents  of  it.  And  now 
the  earl  of  Mellent  fancied  the  bishops  had  fallen  into  the 
snare,  and  seemed  ready  to  prosecute,  and  press  the  ad- 
vantage ;  but  this  design  was  disappointed  by  the  king, 
*  who  declared  himself  entirely  of  the  bishops'  opinion,  and  The  icing 
that  he  would  not  lie  under  the  danger  of  Anselm's  excom- ^("'l*/^* 
munication ;    no,  not  for  an  hour.'      This  gave  a  sudden  <^ontetits  of 

1  rr>  •  -1111  1  Anselm's 

turn  to  the  anair,  and  made  tlie  clergy  say  among  them-  last  letter. 
selves,  that  Anselm  was  now  become  a  sort  of  guardian 
angel  to  his  Church,  that  they  believed  him  present  at  the 
debate,  and  that  he  gave  an  impression  of  justice  to  the 
king's  thought.  The  bishops,  being  thus  far  assured  of  the 
king's  favour  and  impartiality,  entreated  him  to  maintain  the 
see  of  Canterbury  in  its  ancient  dignity,  and  not  suffer  any 
new  customs  of  disadvantage  to  be  brought  upon  it.  They 
suggested  that  the  question  of  the  dependency  of  the  see  of 
York  upon  that  of  Canterbury  had  been  fully  determined 
in  his  father's  reign.  The  king  ordered  the  Records  to  be 
read,  and  being  satisfied  about  the  matter  of  fact,  declared 
he  would  never  suffer  this  dispute  to  be  revived  any  more  ; 
and,  therefore,  unless  Thomas  would  make  the  usual  sub- 
mission of  his  predecessors  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
must  quit  all  his  pretensions  to  the  archbishoprick. 

Thomas,  finding  the  evidence  produced  by  the  see  of  Can-  Thomas, 
terbury  not  to  be  contested,  resolved  to  be  no  longer  governed  '"yorkiieids 
by  the  measures  of  his  chapter,  but  made  his  profession '^"^/"•o- 

n  •       1      1       T  1  1  •  f esses  ca- 

01  canonical  obedience,  and  was  consecrated  upon  it.  vonicaiohe- 

In  this  form  of  submission  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  there  fjl'j'sg/^f 
was  a  provisional  clause  for  the  saving  his  allegiance  and  f?"''"'^?!!'^''' 
duty  to  the  king  and  the  pope. 
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The  matter  being  thus  agreed  between  the  two  metropoli- 
tical  churches,  and  Thomas's  consecration  performed,  car- 
dinal Uhic  went  to  York,  and  dehvered  him  the  pall. 
Thomas  being  thus  completed  in  his  character,  consecrated 
Turgot  for  the  see  of  St.  Andrews. 

This  year,  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  departed  this 
life.  He  was  born  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
J  030;  his  father,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  one  of 
king  Edward  the  Confessor's  courtiers.  Ingulphus  had  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1051, 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  coming  into  England  for  an 
interview  with  king  Edward,  Ingulphus  was  made  known  to 
him,  attended  him  into  Normandy,  and  was  made  his  secre- 
tary and  principal  favourite.  Ingulphus,  being  apprehensive 
the  interest  he  had  with  so  great  a  prince  might  draw  envy 
upon  him,  retired  from  court,  and  went  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  At  his  return  he  turned  monk,  and  was  soon 
after  preferred  to  the  priory  of  Fontenels,  in  Normandy. 
In  the  year  1076,  the  Conqueror  sent  for  him  over,  and 
made  him  abbot  of  Croyland.  By  the  interest  he  had  with 
the  king  and  Lanfranc,  the  archbishop,  he  was  very  service- 
able to  his  monastery.  He  wrote  the  history  of  this  reli- 
gious house  from  the  year  GQt\>  to  1091. 

After  Anselm's  death  the  king  kept  the  archbishoprick  in 
his  hands  about  five  years,  and  when  he  was  solicited  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  he  used  to  reply,  that  his  father  and  his 
brother  had  furnished  that  see  with  admirable  men,  that  he 
should  be  sorry  to  fall  short  of  his  predecessors  in  the  nomi- 
nation to  that  post ;  that  for  this  reason  he  was  obliged  to 
deliberate  with  leisure  and  caution  in  a  point  of  so  great  con- 
sequence :  but,  after  all,  it  seems  the  king  began  to  love  money 
more  than  formerly,  to  follow  the  customs  of  the  late  reign, 
and  put  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishopricks  in  his  pocket. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ingulphus,  the  king  promoted 
Joffrid,  prior  of  St.  Ebrolf,  in  Normandy,  to  the  abbacy  of 
Croyland.  This  JoffiMd  was  a  person  very  nobly  extracted  ; 
his  father,  Herbert,  was  a  marquis,  and  his  mother,  Hilde- 
burga,  was  sister  to  Alan  Croun,  lord  high  steward  to  king 
Henry.  He  was  born  at  Orleans,  and  educated  in  a  monas- 
tery in  that  town,  whore  he  made  himself  master  of  all  sorts 
of  learninii. 
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I  have  been  somewhat  more  particular  in  relating  the  henry  r. 
birth  and  qualifications  of  this  abbot  Joflfrid,  because  he  v- "  °, ,  "^". 
gave  occasion  to  the  beginning  (as  I  am  afraid  we  must  call  i"^'^,fc"oii- 
it,  till  we  have  better  evidence)  to  the  famous  university  of '"'"/./'"< 
Cambridge.  The  story,  in  short,  lies  thus :  the  stately  ihrjou»>ii„g 
abbey  of  Croyland  had  been  lately  burnt  down  by  an  accident,  ,'J^y'„}-'c«^'.. 
and  but  meanly  rebuilt.     JofFrid,  being  a  person  of  quality  ''"^^'f-^ 

-,  '  n  1  •  PI    •  A.  1).   1110. 

and  mterest,  and  very  active  for  the  service  oi  his  monastery, 
projected  the  rebuilding  it  upon  a  noble  and  magnificent 
model.     But,  computing  the  charge  of  the  structure,  he 
found  the  whole  revenues  of  the  monastery  would  fall  much 
short  of  the  design.     To  get  a  sufficient  fund,  therefore,  he  Pet.  Ble- 
procured  a  license  from  all  the  English  prelates,  to  relax  a  „i,aV.  Hist. 
third  part  of  the  penance  to  those  that  should  contribute  ^/'^^'.''/o 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey.     For  the  purpose,  if  a 
man  had  been  enjoined  three  days'  abstinence  in  a  week, 
one  of  them  was  to  be  struck  off". 

By  the  strength  of  this  indulgence,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey  church,  and  dispatched  his  monks  into  all  parts  of 
England  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  to  beg  their  bounty ; 
assuring  them  withal  of  the  benefit  of  the  relaxation. 

JofFrid,  apprehending  there  might  be  a  deficiency  in  this  Four  monks 
supply,  thought  it  necessary  to  play  all  his  engines;  to  thisyg^t,:^,"';^"'" 
purpose,  he  ordered  one  Gislebert,  a  divine,  and  three  other  Cambridge 
of  his  monks,  w^ho  came  along  with  him  into  England,  to  go 
to  Cambridge  and  try  their  fortune.  These  monks  coming  to 
Cambridge,  hired  a  barn ;  and,  being  all  men  of  academical 
learning,  held  forth  in  their  respective  faculties ;  and  in  a 
little  time,  had  a  great  number  of  scholars  about  them.  The 
next  year  their  audience  increased  to  that  degree,  that  no 
single  house  nor  barn  was  big  enough  to  receive  them  ;  upon 
this,  they  found  it  necessary  to  divide  their  company,  and 
teach  in  distinct  places ;  and  here  they  followed  the  method 
of  the  professors  at  Orleans.  In  the  morning,  very  early, 
Odo,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  taught  the  boys  Priscinn's 
Grammar,  with  Remigius's  notes.  At  six  o'clock,  Terricus 
read  Aristotle's  Logick,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Porphyry 
and  Averroes.  At  nine,  friar  William  read  a  Rhetorick 
Lecture  upon  Tully  and  Quintilian.  As  for  Gislebert,  he 
preached  upon  Sundays  and  holidays  in  several  churches  of 
the  town,  levelling  his  discourses  more  particularly  against 

L  2 
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the  clanger  of  Judaism ;   his  preaching  was  attended  with 

V I  success,  and  several  people  were  brought  off  from  their 

Jewish  errors,  and  reconciled  to  the  Church.  The  Cam- 
bridge scholars,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
made  a  very  significant  acknowledgment  to  these  monks 
for  their  trouble ;  insomuch,  that  sometimes  they  returned  a 
hundred  marks  a  year  towards  the  rebuilding  the  monas- 
tery. To  continue  this  encouragement,  Joffrid  himself  used 
now  and  then  to  make  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  and  preach 
there ;  and  having  a  great  reputation  for  the  pulpit,  he  was 
very  much  crowded  both  by  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
And  though  he  preached  always  either  in  French  or  Latin, 
which  was  not  understood  by  the  people,  yet  the  venerable- 
ness  of  his  person,  and  the  rhetorick  of  his  face  and  postures 
were  such,  that  he  frequently  made  the  audience  weep,  and 
collected  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  service  of  his  monas- 
tery. And  from  this  slender  beginning,  as  Petrus  Blesensis 
continues,  the  University  of  Cambridge  grew  up  to  a  noble 
seat  of  learning. 
Pet.  Ble-  Maud,  the  king's  daughter,  lately  contracted  to  the  em- 
sens,  conti-  peror  Henry  V.,  was  this  year  sent  into  Germany  with  a 
Ingulph.  great  train,  and  three  shillings  levied  upon  every  hide  of 
p.  114-15.    j^^^  jj^  England  for  her  dower.     This  princess,  after  the 

bee  above  t7i  ^        c     ■>  •     -x  r^       iv       t>i 

the  reign  of  death  of  the  emperor,  was  married  to  Geoiiry  Flantagenet, 
Elder.    *'^^  ^arl  of  Anjou,  and  had  a  great  contest,  after  her  father's 
death,  for  the  kingdom  of  England. 

The  next  year  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  had 
The  emperor  deposed  his  father  Henry  in  the  pope's  quarrel  about  in- 
tortsthTin-  "vcstiturcs,  sct  up  the  same  claim  himself;  and  marching  to 
vestitures     Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  surprised  pope  Paschal ;  and 

jTOftl  tll€  • 

pope.  keeping  him  prisoner,  obliged  him  to  yield  the  point  in  dis- 

Malmsb  do  V^^^ »  ^"^  ^^^^^  provided  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  freely 
Gest.  Reg.   cliosen  (though,  by  the  way,  the  emperor's  consent  was  re- 
quired to  the  election),  they  were  to  have  possession  given 
them,  by  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral  staft'  and  ring.     This 
agreement  was  drawn  up  into  articles,  and  signed  by  the 
Florent.       Cardinals  and  pope  before  his  enlargement. 
Ail^ini^^       The  pope  being  now  at  liberty,  convened  the  council  of 
Lateran  the  next  year ;  and  here  all  the  fathers  of  the  synod 
Florent.      pronounced  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  void,  because  it 
An^ni2.     was  extorted  from  his  holiness,  and  made  under  duress. 
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And  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kinijs  of  England  have  been  IIENRYI. 
warmly  concerned  in  the  contest,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  J^- "'  ^"g; 
examine  into  the  original  and  pretensions  of  this  claim.  300. 

This  royal  prerogative  of  giving  investitures,  as  far  as  I  yin  enquiry 
can  discover,  was  first  set  on  foot  by  Charles  Martel,  in  gimd'arui'' 
France.     This   prince  is  complained  of  by  historians,  for '■'""«  "/««- 

.    ,  '  •  .  .  p     ,       vestitures. 

seizing  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  disposing  of  the 
election  of  bishops  in   an  arbitrary  manner.      About   this  De  Marc. 
time,  as  the  learned  de  Marca  observes,  the  discipline  and  sacerd!^et 
government  of  the  Church  were  terribly  overborne  in  the  l"|per.  1-8. 
Western  Empire  by  the  encroachments  of  the  state. 

Carloman,  son  to  Charles  Martel,  restored  the  Church  to 
its  liberty  in  some  measure,  as  appears  by  the  council  of 
Lestines,  held  in  the  year  743.  By  this  synod,  the  laity 
were  compelled  to  surrender  the  estates  they  had  seized 
belonging  to  bishopricks.  And  Carloman  declares  "  he  had 
filled  the  respective  vacancies  in  his  dominions  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  temporal  nobility."  De  Marc. 
And  thus  the  discipline  of  the  Church  began  to  emerge,  and  '  '  " 
return  into  the  old  channel. 

To  this  purpose  Pepin,  father  of  Charles  the  Great,  giving 
pope  Zachary  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Soissons,  informs  him,  that  he  had  made  one  Abel  arch- 
bishop, "  by  the  advice  of  the  bishops  and  temporal  lords  ;"  De  Marca. 
neither  was  the  pope,  as  appears  by  his  answer,  dissatisfied 
with  this  prince's  conduct. 

And,  therefore,  as  the  learned  archbishop  of  Paris  ob- 
serves. Lupus  Ferrariensis  was  mistaken  in  affirming,  that  Lup.  Fer- 
Pepin  had  a  license  from  pope  Zachary  to  fill  up  the  vacan-  gj^;   ^'* 
cies.     Farther,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  was  the 
pope's  legate  at  the  synod  of  Lestines,  owns  the  prince 
ought  to  have  an  interest  in  the  election  of  bishops.  Id.  p.  402. 

To  proceed :   Charles  the  Great,  who  succeeded  Pepin, 
held  on  the  custom  of  his  ancestors,  and  interposed  in  the 
election  of  bishops.     Some  writers  affirm,  this  prerogative  Sigebert. 
was  settled  upon  him  by  a  synod  at  Rome,     Sigebert,  of  p^^,". ad  An. 
Gemblours,   who    is    transcribed    by   Gratian,   relates   that  1^?- 
Charles  left  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  went  to  Rome  to  keep 
his  Easter  there;   and,  after  the  solemnity  of  the  festival, 
marched  back  to  his  camp,  took  the  town,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome.     That  at  this  time  pope  Adrian  L  convening  a 
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general  council  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  bishops  and 

' ., '  abbots,  granted  "Charles  the  privilege  of  electing  the  pope, 

together  with  the  dignity  of  a  patrician."     It  was  likewise 
decreed,  "  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  throughout  this 
prince's   dominions   should  receive   investiture   from  him;" 
and  that  "  no  bishop  should  be  consecrated  without  this 
royal  recommendation;"  and  that  "  those  who  refused  to  be 
governed  by  this  synodical  decree  should  be  excommuni- 
cated, and  forfeit  their  estates,  unless  they  gave  timely  sa- 
tisfaction."    Baronius  will  by  no  means  allow  the  authority 
De  Maica.   of  this  council,  and  affirms  it  was  forged  by  Sigebert,  to 
^*      '         serve  the  interest  of  the  emperor  against  pope  Paschal  II. 
he  endeavours  to  prove  it  spurious  by  several  arguments ;  I 
shall  mention  one  or  two  of  them. 
The  council      First,  from  the  silence  of  those  authors  who  lived  at  the 
under  Adri-  time  this  council  is  pretended  to  have  been  held. 
ani.dis-        Secondly,  because  Charles  the  Great's   second  visit  to 

proved.  . 

Rome,  after  the  taking  of  Pavia,  looks  like  a  perfect  inven- 
tion of  Sigebert,  and  is  a  plain  contradiction  to  Eginhardus, 
who  wrote  at  the  same  time.  For  this  historian  mentions 
only  Charles's  coming  four  times  to  Rome.  His  first  coming 
was  in  the  year  774;  his  second,  in  the  year  780;  his  third 
journey  thither  was  in  the  year  786 ;  and  his  fourth,  in  the 
year  800.  The  fifth,  therefore,  mentioned  by  Sigebert,  is 
not  to  be  heard  of. 

The  learned  Peter  de  Marca  fortifies  the  cardinal's  opinion, 
and  sets  the  matter  beyond  dispute. 

His  first  argument  to  prove  the  synod  an  imposturous  re- 
«  cord  is,  because  it  pretends  to  bestow  the  patrician  dignity 
Id.  401.  upon  Charles  the  Great ;  whereas  this  prince  was  born  to 
this  title  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  king  Pei)in  and  pope 
Stephen  IV.  For  this  reason  he  is  saluted  in  the  style  of 
patrician  by  Stephen  and  Paul  I.,  pope  Adrian's  prede- 
cessors. Thus,  when  he  made  his  entry  into  Rome,  in  the 
year  774-,  he  was  received  with  the  solemnity  of  the  cross, 
and  other  marks  of  respect  usually  paid  to  exarchs  and 
Roman  patricians,  as  is  observed  by  Anastasius.  De  Marca's 
second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  Florus 
Magister,  in  his  tract  concerning  the  election  of  bishops, 
written  about  the  year  8^0 ;  in  this  tract  he  informs  us,  the 
royal  assent  to  the  election  of  prelates  was  a  circumstance 
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settled  by  custom.  From  whence  it  is  very  reasonable  to  HENRY  I. 
conclude,  this  learned  writer  knew  nothing  of  the  pretended  .  "  "|^  '^"^: 
decree  of  Adrian,  and  his  general  council,  mentioned  by 
Sigebert.  To  which  we  may  add,  the  epistle  of  Lupus 
Ferrariensis,  where,  treating  of  the  right  princes  had  to 
confirm  the  election  of  bishops,  he  founds  this  prerogative 
royal  wholly  upon  the  grant  of  pope  Zachary,  as  had  been 
already  observed.  Whereas  Adrian  and  his  general  council 
had  been  both  a  later  and  stronger  authority ;  his  omitting, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  best  evidence,  is  a  plain  proof 
there  was  no  such  thing.  De  Marca  advances  a  third  argu-  301. 
ment,  from  two  of  pope  Adrian's  letters  to  Charles  the 
Great;  from  the  first  of  which,  written  in  the  year  784,  it 
appears,  that  Adrian  consecrated  the  bishops  of  Lombardy, 
upon  a  testimonial  of  their  being  chosen  by  the  clergy  and 
people.  From  the  other  letter,  written  in  the  year  787,  we 
are  informed,  it  was  the  request  of  Charles  the  Great,  that 
his  commissioners  should  have  an  interest  in  the  choice  of 
the  bishop  of  Ravenna.  To  this  Adrian  replies,  there  was 
no  precedent  for  any  such  interposition  ;  it  being  the  custom 
all  along,  in  king  Pepin's  reign,  for  the  clergy  and  people  of 
that  town,  after  the  choice  of  their  bishop,  to  transmit  the 
instrument  of  the  election  to  the  pope,  and  move  for  his 
consecration.  ^'^-  ^'• 

Now  the  last  of  these  letters  bears  date  but  fourteen 
years  after  this  pretended  council.  If,  thei'efore,  Charles 
the  Great  could  have  made  his  claim  for  investitures,  for 
governing  the  elections  of  bishops,  from  so  late  and  unex- 
ceptionable an  authority,  he  would  never  have  entreated  for 
so  unquestionable  a  right,  neither  would  the  pope  have 
contradicted  such  notorious  matter  of  fact,  and  denied  his 
own  grant  in  his  answer. 

Thus,  the  spuriousness  of  this  synod  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. However,  the  learned  De  Marca  clears  Sigebert 
from  the  imputation  of  forgery,  makes  him  only  guilty  of  an 
oversight  as  to  time  and  person,  and  mistaking  Adrian  I. 
for  the  intruder  Leo  VIII.,  who  lived  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  tenth  century. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  how  far  soever  Charles  the 
Great  might  concern  himself  in  the  disposal  of  bishopricks, 
he  could  not  insist  on  this  prerogative  from  any  synodical 
constitution. 
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To  proceed :    after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great,  his 

( .^ >  son  Lewis,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  took  off  the 

fJcharTe's    P^^^sure  of  the  regale,  restored  the  Church  to  her  liberty, 

the  Great,    and  left  her  to  the  regulation  of  the  ancient  canons. 

freedom  of        This  was  done  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  as 

'bishoprkks.  appears  by  his  edict  of  that  date,  pubhshed  soon  after  the 

famous  synod  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.     In  this  edict,  called  a 

Lib.  1.  Ca-  capitular,  the  emperor  sets  forth,  "  that  being  fully  informed 

c.  85.^'        that,  by  the  tenor  of  the  holy  canons,  the  Church  ought  to 

be  maintained  in  the  liberty  of  lier  constitution,  he  had,  at 

the  instance  of  the  ecclesiasticks,  given  his  consent  that  the 

bishop  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  vacant  dioceses  by  the 

clergy  and  people ;  and  that  the  choice  should  be  governed 

by  the  merit  and  qualifications  of  the  person." 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  liberty  of  the  Church  had 

been  formerly  depressed,   and  the  elections  too  much  in- 

De  Marca,  fluenced  by  partiality  and  court  interest. 

p.  405'.    *         As  to  the  business  of  investitures,  the  claim  of  princes 

seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  their  endowment  of  the 

The  husi-     Church.     The  bishopricks  had  great  estates  and  temporal 

vestu'ures     privileges  granted  by  the  crown.     Now,   according  to  the 

•^"f^''^''  ^■^"''  salique  law,  livery  and  seisin  were  given  by  the  delivery  of 

a  wand  or  bough ;  "  for  this  reason,"  says  De  Marca,  **  our 

princes,  when  they  put  the  bishop  elect  in  the  possession  of 

the  temporalities,  they  give  him  a  staff  and  a  ring  at  his  in- 

De  Con-      vestiture."     For  when  the  kings  granted  fees  to  the  Church, 

erimper.^    ''^^y  thought  it  reasonable  to  convey  them  under  the  condi- 

^"^4'2f'^^'     *'*^"  of  feudal  tenures,  and  keep  them  upon  the  same  depen- 

•  dency  with  their  grants  to  the  laity. 

However,  the  popes  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  this 
custom.      It  is  true  they  did  not  speak  out  and  come  to  a 
rupture   till  Gregory  VII.     This   pope  being  the  first,   as 
Malmsbury  observes,  who  excommunicated  those  prelates 
Malnisb.  de  that  received  investitures  from  the  crown  ;  and,  in  the  Ro- 
Angl.  l.T   J^sn  synod,  held  in  the  year  one  tiiousand  and  eighty,  all 
fol.  til.         i\^Q  laity,  of  what  quality  soever,  that  should  give  investi- 
tures, were  liable  to  the  same  censure. 
Pope  Gre-        One  rcasou  why  the  pope  declared  so  strongly  against  this 
fiZt,re7'    pj'actice  was,  because  it  was  pretended  this  investiture  was 
agfiinst       a  conveyance  of  the  bishoprick  ;  whereas  the  episcopal  au- 
ivhi/.'  thority  is  by  no  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.     This 

was  one  of  pope  Gregory's  exceptions.     And,  as  De  Marca 
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observes,  the  circumstances  of  the  solemnity  gave  too  great  HENRY  I. 
an  umbrage  for  such  a  supposition.     The  ring  and  pastoral  ^   "  °^   "^i 
stafFlooked  like  a  grant  of  character  and  jurisdiction ;  and  are 
interpreted  in  the  council  against  Photius  as  a  mark  of  epis- 
copal authority.     BuKTTjpiov  iari  arrjfielov  d^ta<i  iroc/jbavriKrjy. 
Another  reason  of  pope  Gregory's  prohibition  of  investi- 
tures, is  drawn  from  the  canons.     He  refers  to  the  eighth 
council  against  Photius,  held  under  Adrian  II.     This  coun- 
cil, in  conformity  to  the  apostles'  canons,  decrees,  that  no  Can.  Apost. 
prince  should  interpose  in  the  election  or  promotion  of  any 
patriarch,  metropolitan,  or  bishop.      And   that   no   metro- 
politan, under  the  penalty  of  deprivation,  should  consecrate 
any  bishop  who  had  received  his  see  from  lay  hands.     How- 
ever, Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  restrains  the  meaning  of  this 
council  to  elections,  and  does  not  apply  it  to  investitures, 

and  royal  assent.  De  Marca, 

...  .  p  427. 

This  prelate,  in  his  letter  to  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
the  pope's  legate,  distinguishes  between  the  election  of 
bishops,  and  the  business  of  investitures.  That  princes  did 
not  pretend  to  convey  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  the  pastoral 
staff,  but  only  to  signify  their  assent  to  the  choice,  and  put  the 
elect  into  possession  of  the  temporalities,  which  were  granted 
by  the  crown.    That  the  French  kings  of  this  time  acted  with  302. 

moderation  in  this  point,  kept  to  a  consistency  with  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont,  and  did  not  stretch  their  prerogative  to  the  The  mode- 
extent  of  the  practice  of  Germany,  appears  by  Paschal  IPs.  'prem-h 
voyage  into  France,  for  an  interview  with  Lewis  the  Gross;  ''tngs ^n this 
the  business  of  which  meeting  was    to  entreat  the  king's 
protection  against  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  who  contested  for 
the  right  of  investitures.     Now  this  application  had  been 
very  foreign  and  improper,  if  the  French  king  had  insisted 
on  the  emperor's  pretensions,  and  made  use  of  a  privilege 
which  had  been   lately  condemned  by  pope  Urban  at  the 
council  of  Clermont.     Besides,  we  may  learn  from  another 
letter  of  Ivo,  that  the  schism  in  Germany  about  investitures  Epist.  238. 
stopped  there,   and  gave  no    disturbance   to    the  Gallican 
Church.     To  which  we  may  add  that  the  disuse  of  this  so- 
lemnity in  that  kingdom  seems  to  proceed  from  a  i*egard  to 
the  council  of  Clermont.  De  Marca 

_.^  ,.,.  I-1        •!!-»        II  iTi  ^^  ^  oncord. 

In  Germany  this  dispute  ran  high  witii  Paschal  and  1  Icnry  smcrd.  it 
v.,    as  has    been    already    observed.      Before    they    came  ^"JV,"- ^•^- 
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to  a  rupture,  there  was  a  conference  held  at  Chalons  be- 

V ,  tween  the  pope  and  the  empei'or's  ambassadors.     The  arch- 

Thepro-      bishop  of  Trevcs,  who  represented  that  prince,  urged,  that 

gress  oj  this  «,.„  I'o' 

dispute  he-   from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  had  been  the  custom  for 
^yV,and'  the  emperor  to  be  privately  informed  who  was  designed  to  be 
f(ype^  Pas-     elcctcd  bisliop  ;  then  his  majesty  gave  his  consent,  provided 
he  approved  the  person.     After  this,  the  clergy  proceeded 
publickly  to  make  the  choice,  and  the  elect  was  consecrated. 
After  consecration,  the  bishop  applied  to  the  emperor  for 
the  temporalities,  and  had  possession  given  him  by  the  ring 
and  pastoral  staff;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to 
do  homage,  and  swear  allegiance  to  him.     All  this  acknow- 
ledgment the  archbishop  of  Treves  alleged  was  reasonable 
to  be  required  ;  for  since  cities,  castles,  toll,  and  other  royal- 
ties, were  annexed  to  bishopricks,  it  was  fit  those  that  held 
De  Maica    them  should  give  the  emperor  an  assurance  of  their  fidelity. 
Sacerd.  et        To  this  the  pope  returned,  that  the  Church,  redeemed  by 
c' 2o!^p.  429.  ^^^^  blood  of  our  Saviour,  was  constituted  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, and  ought  not  to  be  brought  under  vassalage.     That 
if  a  prelate  could  not  be  chosen  without  the  emperor's  ap- 
probation, the  government  of  the  Church  must  be  precari- 
ous.    To  which  he  added   some  other  arguments  already 
Seethecase  mentioned. 

Iwcen^jn-        This  Conference  ending  without  effect,  the  emperor  pre- 
seim  and  the  pared  to  march  his  forces  into   Italy;    upon  which  a  new 
"'  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  difference  accommodated. 

The  main  articles  were  these : — the  bishops  were  to  relin- 
quish the  cities,  duchies,  marquisates,  right  of  coinage,  and 
other  royalties,  and  temporal  jurisdictions  belonging  to  their 
sees  ;  and  not  to  pretend  to  any  right  or  privilege  of  this 
kind,  unless  upon  the  emperor's  grant  and  mere  favour. 
On  the  other  side,  his  imperial  majesty  obliged  himself  to 
resign  the  claim  of  investitures,  to  leave  the  Church  to  her 
freedom,  and  not  lay  hands  upon  any  part  of  her  patrimony, 
DeMarca,  whicli  was  not  a  fee  of  the  empire. 

lu.p.  .  .  Xhis  agreement  was  but  of  short  continuance;  for  the 
emperor,  it  seems,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  broke  the  arti- 
cles, and  seized  the  pope.  And  what  was  the  consequence 
of  this  surprise  I  have  mentioned  already. 

Callistus  II.,  pope  Paschal's  successor,  was   more   fortu- 
nate  in   the   management   of    this   controversy,   and  put  a 
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period  to  it  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  the  year  1122.  henry  I. 
It   was    adjusted    upon    this    plan  :    that    the    election    pp  i^- "t  Eng. 
bishops  in  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions  should  pass  ^X^.^'/' 
under   that   prince's   notice,    but   without  being   overruled  puta  an  end 
either  by  force  or  bribery ;    and  in  case  the  electors  could  tloversl".'^' 
not  agree,  the  emperor  was  to  advise  with  the  metropolitan  Baron,  ad 
and    his  suffragans,  and  declare  for  that  party  which  ap-  tulli.  12T 
peared  best  founded ;   and  when  the  bishop  was  chosen,  he 
was  to  receive  investiture  for  his  temporalities  by  the  em- 
peror's delivering  him  a  sceptre.     But  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  a  bishop  was  not  obliged  to  receive  investiture,  with 
the   solemnity  above-mentioned,    till  six   months  after  his 

consecration.  De  Marca, 

"  By  this  council,"  as  the  learned  De  Marca  observes,  p.  433. 
•*  homage  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  are  struck  out ;  though," 
as  he  continues,  ''neither  the  princes  of  France,  Germany, 
or  England,  took  any  notice  of  this  revocation,  but  required 
them  of  their  bishops  as  before."  And  as  for  the  oath  of  id.  p.  431, 
allegiance,  pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  great  council  of 
Lateran,  declared  it  reasonable  that  bishops,  who  held  their 
temporalities  of  princes,  should  give  them  the  satisfaction  of 
an  oath  for  their  good  behaviour.  Id-  p.  435. 

To  go  on :  this  dispute  about  investitures  seems  to  have 
been  rightly  accommodated  by  the  plan  agreed  on  be- 
tween pope  Paschal  and  our  king  Henry,  already  mentioned ; 
by  virtue  of  which,  the  king  was  to  resign  the  investitures, 
and  receive  homage,  which  was  no  more  than  a  just  ac- 
knowledgment ;  for,  since  the  baronies  and  civil  privileges 
annexed  to  the  sees  are  derived  from  the  crown,  it  is  highly 
reasonable  the  bishops  should  give  the  prince  the  common 
securities  of  a  subject,  and  be  bound  to  the  services  inci- 
dent to  such  honourable  tenures. 

On  the  other  side,  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  pastoral 
staff  seems  to  imply  a  conveyance  of  holy  character,  and 
gives  countenance  to  a  dangerous  mistake  ;  as  if  the  king  303, 

was  the  fountain  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishops, 
like  officers  of  state,  had  all  their  authority  from  the  crown;  Anequit- 
which  supposition  destroys  the  independency  of  the  Church,  l^.^\^,^!J"J'tUg 
wrests  the  government  of  her  own  body  from  her,  and  makes  ^|'j J ^■,.,,^^,,, 
void  the  commission  of  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles  and  their  «!:)..///<./-;/ 

khii:  ILnni 

successors.  /. 
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And  that  which  fortifies  the  supposition,  and  brings  the 

\ ^ '  case  to  a  farther  hardship,  is,  that  the  bishops  were  not  to  be 

consecrated  till  they  had  passed  the  ceremony  of  the  ring 
and  pastoral  staff'.  Now,  the  making  this  investiture  from 
the  civil  magistrate,  prior  to  consecration,  supposes  the 
king's  assent  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  bishop;  so  that, 
without  the  royal  concurrence,  no  person  can  take  that 
office  and  jurisdiction  upon  him.  That  princes,  as  members 
of  the  Church,  have  an  interest  in  the  election  of  bishops, 
is  beyond  question:  that  is,  they  have  a  right  (with  the  rest 
of  the  laity)  to  object  against  the  defects  and  disqualifica- 
tions of  the  person  ;  and  if  their  exceptions  are  allowed  by 
the  canons,  and  well  proved,  the  candidate  ought  to  be  re- 
fused. But  if  the  assent  of  the  prince  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  he  has  the  privilege  of  a  negative  vote,  and  may  stop 
the  election  at  pleasure ;  from  hence  the  consequence  will 
be,  that  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  keep  the  sees  always  va- 
cant, and  suppress  the  episcopal  order.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  whole  hierarchy  of  bishops  and  priests  may  be 
quickly  extinguished.  For  if  the  first  order  is  suppressed, 
the  second  must  be  2^opulus  virorum,  and  fail  in  a  short 
time;  and  when  there  are  neither  bishops  nor  priests,  there 
will  be  no  commission  to  govern  the  Church,  nor  administer 
the  sacraments.  And  thus  the  new  evangelical  covenant  will 
expire,  the  New  Testament  be  repealed,  and  the  grand  be- 
nefits of  Christianity  be  all  lost. 

How  far  the  Church  may  sometimes  comply,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state,  is  another  question :  but  then  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  temporary  concession  and  connivance, 
is  a  quite  different  claim  from  original  right.  And  thus 
much  for  the  business  of  investitures. 
A.  D.  nil.  This  year  Juga  Baynard  founded  the  monastery  of  Dun- 
mow  in  Essex,  so  remarkable  afterwards  for  the  story  of 
the  gammon  of  bacon  ^ 

3  Dnnmow,  Magna  and  Parva,  in  Essex,  eleven  miles  north  of  Chelmsford, 
thirty-eight  from  London,  E.,  long.  25  min.,  lat.  51.  45.  Dunmow- Magna,  or  Dun- 
mague,  is  a  name  from  two  old  Gaulish  or  British  words,  Dunum,  a  dry  gravelly 
hill,  and  Magus,  a  town,  which  answers  exactly  to  its  situation,  which  is  on  the  top 
of  a  moderately  steep  and  gravelly  hill,  which  renders  it  delightful  and  pleasant.  It 
is  of  great  antiquity;  and  though  Camden  seems  to  believe  Bruntwood  or  Burgh- 
sted  to  be  the  Caesaromagus  of  the  Romans,  yet  there  is  much  clearer  evidence  it 
was  this  Dunmague:  1st.  because  there  is  part  of  the  name  in  it;  and  nothing  was 
more  usual  with  the  Saxons,  when  they  changed  the  names  of  towns,  than  to 
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The  next  year,  Sampson,  bishop  of  Worcester,  departed  HENRY  I. 
this  Hfe.  He  was  a  prelate  of  considerable  learning,  and,  J^*^;^- 
according   to   the   old    Enghsh   custom,  famous   for  good  ^•''•^^^"^• 


retain  part  of  the  old  Roman  name,  and  put  in  Dun,  Burgh,  or  Ceaster  instead. 
2ndly.  because  tlie  distance  between  this  place  and  the  next  station,  which  is  Colo- 
nia,  i.  e.  Colchester,  (and  is  said  to  be  distant  from  Caesaromagus  twenty  miles,) 
does  very  well  agree,  if  we  reckon  according  to  the  Saxon  leagues,  which  consisted 
of  1500  paces.  3rdly.  because  in  the  road  from  Dunmow  to  Colchester,  which  is 
very  direct,  are  still  in  some  places  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  way, 
which  the  country  people  who  live  on  it  to  this  day  call  The  Street,  and  particu- 
larly at  Rain,  which  is  the  very  word  almost  by  which  Bede  calls  a  Romish  road, 
viz.  Strata;  and  which  we  also  find  in  an  old  perambulation,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
bounded  on  the  north  super  stratum  ducentem  a  Dunmow  versus  Colchester;  i.e. 
'  upon  the  street  leadingfrom  Dunmow  to  Colchester,'  meaning  this  road.  Dunmow- 
Parva,  or  Little  Dunmow,  adjoins  Great  Dunmow  east.  It  gives  name  to  its 
hundred.  It  is  governed  by  twelve  headboroughs,  out  of  whom  the  bailift"is  chosen 
yearly.  Here  is  a  good  market,  for  corn  especially,  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  April 
25th  and  October  28th.  Here  is  a  good  manufacture  of  bays.  In  the  priory  here, 
began  the  custom,  instituted  by  Robert,  earl  of  Clare,  or  one  of  his  successors, 
That  he  that  repented  him  not  of  his  marriage,  either  sleeping  or  waking,  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  nor  had  had  any  brawls  and  contentions  with  his  wife,  nor  made 
any  nuptial  transgression  within  that  time,  and  would  take  oath  of  the  same  before 
the  prior  and  convent,  and  the  whole  town,  kneeling  on  two  hard-pointed  stones 
(which  are  yet  seen,  they  say,  in  the  priory  churchyard),  should  have  a  gammon  of 
bacon  delivered  to  him  with  great  solemnity ;  after  which  he  was  wont  to  be  taken 
up  on  men's  shoulders,  and  carried,  first,  about  that  churchyard,  and  afterwards 
through  the  town,  with  all  the  friars  and  brethren,  and  all  the  townsfolk,  young  and 
old,  following  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  with  his  bacon  borne  before  him, 
and  in  such  manner  sent  home.  We  find  some  had  a  gammon  and  others  a  fleek 
or  flitch  ;  for  proof  whereof  are  found  the  names  of  three  several  persons  who  at 
different  times  had  it,  viz.,  Richard  Wright,  of  Bladsworth,  in  Norfolk,  the  23rd  of 
Henry  VI. ;  Stephen  Samuel,  of  Little  Easton,in  Essex,  the  17th  of  Edward  IV. ; 
and  Thomas  Lee,  of  Coggeshall,  in  the  2nd  of  Henry  VIII.  This  custom  went  not 
only  on  till  the  dissolution  of  the  house,  but  still  goes,  it  is  said,  with  the  manor, 
and  the  bacon  was  not  only  claimed  fifty  years  since,  but  as  all  our  printed  news- 
papers gave  account,  no  longer  ago  than  June  2Gth  last  (1751),  by  "  John  Shake- 
shanks,  woolcomber,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  of  the  parish  of  Weatherfield,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  who  appeared  at  the  customary  court  of  the  manor  of  Dunmow- 
Parva,  and  claimed  the  bacon  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  which  was 
delivered  to  them  with  the  usual  formalities.  This,  they  say,  is  the  only  claim 
made  since  1701.  There  were  computed  to  be  5000  people  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
ceremony.  The  man  was  examined  by  a  jury  of  men,  and  the  woman  by  a  jury  of 
women.  She  declared  that  she  never  repented  but  once,  and  that  was,  that  she  had 
not  married  sooner.  We  have  it  from  undoubted  authority  that  the  happy  couple 
made  upwards  of  50/.  by  selling  slices  of  it  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  present,  who 
were  whimsically  merry  on  the  occasion."    The  old  form  of  the  oath  was : — 

You  shall  swear  by  custom  and  confession, 
If  ever  you  made  nuptial  transgression, 
Be  you  either  married  man  or  wife. 
By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board, 
Offend  each  other  in  deed  or  word, 
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RALPH,  housekeeping.     Malinsbury  blames   him   for  taking  West- 

V ^" ,  '^"^  bury  from  the  monks,  which  had  been  settled  on  them  by 

Wulstan,  his  predecessor.  He  was  consecrated  in  June, 
Mainisb.  1097,  and  died  this  year,  in  May.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pomfn  4  Theulphus,  a  canon  of  Baieux,  nominated  by  king  Henry, 
foi.  161.       in  December,  1113,  in  which  year  the  city  and  cathedral  of 

Godwin  m     ••j,.  ,  j  j 

Episc.  Wi-  >Yorcester  was  burnt. 

goru.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Ralph, 

Ralph,  hi-    bishop   of  Rochester,    was,   as   it    were,   guardian  of  the 

c/(p«/<T    "    spiritualities,    managed    the   jurisdiction,    and    consecrated 

\7t)fe"!eeof  ^hurches  upon   the   lands  of  the  archbishoprick,  without 

Canterhiirti.  Consulting  the  bishops   of  the   dioceses  in  which  they  lay. 

And  thus  the   matter  rested  for  five   years.     At  last,  the 

king,  being  solicited  by  the  pope  and  monks  of  Canterbury, 

convened  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility  at  Windsor,  to 

consult  about  the  choice  of  an  archbishop.     Ralph,  bishop 

of  Rochester,   the   prior  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the 

monks,  of  whom  Eadmer  was  one,  were  summoned  to  court 

Eadmer       upon  this  occasion. 

p.'io!).^  The  bishops,  at  first,  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  secular 

clergyman  ;  but,  at  last,  were  persuaded  to  waive  that  point, 
and  pitch  upon  one  of  the  monastick  order.  The  king  de- 
signed to  promote  Faricius,  abbot  of  Abingdon ;  but, 
perceiving  the  prelates  were  unanimous  for  Ralph,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  he  complied,  upon  condition  the  monks  and 
burghers  of  Canterbury  would  consent.  The  election  was, 
upon  trial,  easily  carried  by  this  party ;  and  Ralph  made  a 
A.D.  int.  magnificent  entry  into  Canterbury,  and  was  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  welcome. 

The  diocese  had  now  great  expectations  of  an  agreeable 
governor ;  but  Ralph  dismissed  the  officers  of  the  courts, 
and  put  in  his  own  creatures  ami  domesticks.     This  change 

Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  Amen, 

You  wished  yourselves  unmarried  again, 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  and  a  day. 

Repented  not  in  thought  any  way  ; 

But  continued  true,  and  just  in  desire, 

As  when  you  join'd  hands  in  the  holy  choir; 

If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  fear. 

Of  your  own  accord,  you  will  freely  swear, 

A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave  : 

For  this  is  our  custom  of  Dunmow  well  known  : 

Though  the  pleasure  ho  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 
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in  the   administration    balked  the  Kentish-men,  and  sunk  HENRY  I. 
his  reputation  in  some  measure.  K.  of  Eng.^ 

And    now  the  king   preparing  for   a  voyage    into  Nor-  The  Eng- 
mandy  against  the  French,  was  wilhng  to  leave  the  English  '/^'j ','^'"'J'' 
affairs  well  settled.     To  this  purpose,  amongst  other  things,  preferments 
he  filled  up  the  vacant  abbacies.     If  these  preferments  had  ciikicI,. 
not  been  all  disposed  of  to  foreigners,  Eadmer  is  of  opinion 
the  matter  would  have  been  better  regulated ;  but  it  seems 
the  old  English  were  in  so  great  disfavour  at  court,  that  no 
distinction  of  learning,  no  commendation  of  conduct,  no  so- 
briety of  behaviour,   were  sufficient  to  recommend    them. 
Their  Saxon  extraction  was  blemish  enough  to  make  them 
refused.     Whereas,  a  moderate  share  of  capacity  and  im- 
provement would  make  a  Norman  pass  muster.  Eadnur, 

About  this  time,  JoftVid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  began  a  cus-  ^''  **' 
tom  of  discipline,  which  was  afterwards,  by  his  order,  con- 
tinued upon  the  abbey.  Upon  Good  Friday,  the  abbot, 
every  year,  stripping  himself  to  the  waist  before  the  whole 
convent,  was  severely  scovn-ged  :  this  precedent  of  austerity 
was  afterwards  copied  by  all  the  monks.  It  was  done  as  Pet.  Ble- 
an  act  of  penance  for  their  sins,  and  to  make  a  more  service-  tiuuat^Hist. 

able  impression  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  lugulph. 

.       .  p.  129. 

About  this  time,  Ernulph,  abbot  of  Bourg,  was  promoted  3Q4, 

to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  had  the  pastoral  staff' put  into 
his  hands  by  Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  Er- 
nulph was  chosen  by  the  monks,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the 
diocese,  the  king  giving  his  consent.  But  what  share  each 
of  these  parties  had  in  the  election  is  not  mentioned.  Eacbner, 

This  year,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  departed  this  p^'j  j"*^' '"  ^' 
life.     Godwin  reports  him  a  considerable  benefactor  to  his 
Church ;  that  he  founded  two  prebends ;  furnished  Hexham 
with  canons  regular ;  bought  several  estates,  and  settled 
them    upon  the  canons  of  Southwell,   procuring  the  same 
privileges  for    them  with   those   of  Ripon,   Beverley,  and 
York.     About  this  time  the  town  and  cathedral  of  Chiches-  Godwin  in 
ter  was  burnt ;  the  last  was  quickly  rebuilt  by  the  interest  ^boracens. 
and  munificence  of  Ralph,  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Malms,  de 

Notwithstanding  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  filled,  yet  the  ['2 'f  \*'w' 
pall  being  not  received,  the  archbishop  was  thought  unqua-  rii,- paii 
lifted  for  part  of  his  function.     'I'o  remove  this  impediment,  ;".''"' '".!" 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  the  Church  of  Canterbury, 
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sent  commissioners  to  the  pope  to  notify  the  election,  and 
to  entreat  his  hohness  to  send  the  pall,  and  not  to  insist 
upon  the  archbishop's  personal  attendance ;  suggesting, 
that  his  health  covdd  by  no  means  hold  out  under  the 
fatigue  of  so  long  a  voyage,  and  that  the  province  would 
suffer  great  inconveniency  by  his  absence. 

The  English  agents  were  at  first  very  coldly  received  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  till  Anselm,  abbot  of  St.  Saba,  and  ne- 
phew to  archbishop  Anselm,  espoused  their  cause.  By  this 
abbot's  interest  the  pope  was  mollified,  and  sent  him  into 
England  with  the  pall.  When  Anselm  came  to  Canterbury, 
he  was  received  by  the  monks  of  both  the  convents,  in  pro- 
cession. He  was  likewise  met  by  the  archbishop,  attended 
with  the  suflfragans.  The  pall  being  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  Christ's-church,  the  archbishop  took  it  from  thence,  hav- 
ing first  made  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience  and  fide- 
lity to  the  pope. 

The  reason  of  the  court  of  Rome's  being  disgusted  with 
the  English  agents,  may  be  collected  from  two  of  the  pope's 
letters.  In  one  of  them,  directed  to  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, he  acquaints  them,  "  that  though  their  commissioners 
were  unexceptionable,  their  business  was  not  so;  that  the 
translation  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bui'y,  without  pre-acquainting  his  holiness,  was  too  hardy  a 
step,  and  utterly  unjustifiable  by  the  canons.  However,  in 
consideration  of  the  worth  of  the  person  translated,  he 
should  pass  over  this  presumption." 

His  other  letter  to  the  king  is  likewise  penned  in  a  very 
expostulating  strain.  After  the  usual  ceremony  of  saluta- 
tion, and  giving  his  blessing,  he  lets  the  king  know,  "  that 
since  God  has  blessed  his  highness  so  signally  with  peace, 
plenty,  and  success,  he  is  very  much  surprised  to  find  so 
little  regard  paid  to  St.  Peter  in  his  dominions  ;  for  neither 
any  nuncio,  or  letters  sent  from  the  apostolick  see,  could  make 
their  way,  or  receive  any  countenance  in  his  kingdoms,  with- 
out his  majesty's  order.  That  there  were  now  no  application, 
no  appeals,  no  recourse  for  justice  made  from  thence  to  St. 
Peter's  see  ;  that,  upon  the  score  of  those  omissions,  the 
government  of  the  Church  was  disturbed,  a  great  many  un- 
canonical  ordinations  ventured  upon ;  and  those  who,  by 
their  station,  were  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  others, 
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were  a  precedent  of  misbehaviour  themselves.  That  he  had  HENRYI. 
hitherto  borne  with  this  mismanagement,  in  hopes  the  king  ,  •  °^  ^"g- 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  it;  and  here  he  desires  to  know, 
which  way  the  king  could  suffer  in  his  honour,  or  in  any 
other  branch  of  his  interest,  by  his  subjects  paying  a  just 
deference  to  St.  Peter  ?"  The  observance  of  the  king's  pre- 
decessors to  the  apostolick  see,  made  his  holiness  take  the 
present  neglect  the  more  unkindly :  and  here  he  mentions 
everal  English  kings  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
ending  their  days  there.  At  the  close  of  the  letter,  he 
takes  care  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of  the  Peter-pence ;  com- 
plains they  were  ill-collected ;  charges  the  king  with  that 
mismanagement,  and  puts  him  upon  rectifying  the  case, 
in  very  lively  expressions :  however,  he  mentions  the  Peter- 
pence  in  terms  of  truth  and  modesty,  calls  them  Eleemosyna 
Beali  Petri,  or  bounty  money,  given  for  St.  Peter's  sake, 
and  does  not,  like  the  annalist  Alford,  pretend  it  a  tribute 
from  the  English  crown.  fs'^'^Tis 

The  reason  the  pope  complained  of  the  non-admission  of  The  Roman 
his  legates,  was,  because  that  character  had  been  insignifi-  ^ownJdilT 
cant  in   England  for  some  time  :    for  Guido,  archbishop  o{  England. 
Vienne,  was  not  acknowledged,   as  has    been  already  ob- 
served ;    neither  was  Anselm,    and  several  that  came  after 
him,   more    successful    in    their  negotiations ;    though,    as 
to   their  private   interest,   they  greatly  advanced  it.      For 
this  reason,  the  court  of  Rome  dispatched  their  agents  very  Their 
frequently  into  England  ;    but  the  king  was  so  cautious  as  "^'"■'"• 
to  disappoint  them  in  their  design  :  he  would  not  suffer  the 
old  customs  to  be  set  aside,  nor  own  any  person  as  legate, 
excepting  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     And,  as  for  the 
delegates  from  Rome,  they  were  contented  to  waive  their  Malmsb.  de 
commission,  and  let  their  authority  lie  by,  in  consideration  I'j^f  13" 
of  a  sum  of  money. 

This  year,  about  the  middle  of  September,  the  king  sum- 
moned all  the  bishops,  and  temporal  nobility,  to  his  court  at 
Westminster,  which  gave  an  expectation  of  a  provincial  coun-  305. 

oil :  but  the  king,  it  seems,  had  nothing  of  that  in  his  view. 
However,  there  were  some  ecclesiastical  matters  debated ; 
for  when  the  convention  was  met,  Anselm,  the  legate,  who 
brought  the  pall  to  Canterbury,  delivered  a  letter  from  the 
pope  to  the  king  and  bishops,  with  the  following  contents  : 

VOL.  ir.  M 
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RALPH,       "  Paschal,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  the 

. ^'    ^"''v  iUustrious  king  Henry  our  dear  son,  and  to  the  bishops  of 

Hmfs^Mter  ^^"^  kingdom  of  lingland,  greeting,  and  apostoHcal  benedic- 
fo  the  king  tiou.  In  what  manner  the  Church  of  God  was  first  founded, 
jisiops..^^  not  necessary  for  us  to  discourse  at  present;  the  history 
of  this  matter  being  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  and 
writings  of  the  apostles ;  but  then  as  to  the  methods  of  pre- 
serving the  Church,  that  affair  is  to  be  referred  to  our  ad- 
vice and  prosecution  ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  to  the 
Church,  declares,  '  instead  of  fathers  thovi  shalt  have  chil- 
dren whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands.'  Now, 
with  reference  to  this  designation  of  governors,  St.  Paul 
commands  St.  Timothy,  '  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, 
nor  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.'  Which  precept  of  the 
apostle  is  thus  expounded  by  St.  Leo:  'What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  sudden  laying  on  of  hands?  It  is  the  giving  the  sa- 
cerdotal character  at  peradventure,  before  people  are  of  age 
for  that  honour  ;  before  they  have  past  the  test  of  a  proper 
examination ;  before  they  have  any  pretence  of  merit,  or  any 
experience  to  qualify  them  for  the  post  they  are  put  into. 
Which  way,  therefore,  can  we  be  in  a  condition  to  confirm 
the  character  of  the  English  bishops,  when  we  have  no  in- 
formation sent  us,  either  of  their  life  or  learning  ?  Our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Cimrch,  when  he 
recommended  that  holy  society  to  his  principal  shepherd 
and  apostle,  St.  Peter,  delivered  his  charge  in  these  words  : 
*  feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs.'  Now,  by  the  sheep  in  the 
Church,  are  meant  the  governors  of  it,  who,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  are  qualified  to  increase  their  number,  and  propagate 
a  spiritual  issue.  But  which  way  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
feed  either  the  lambs  or  sheep,  when  we  are  perfect 
strangers  to  them?  When  we  have  never  so  much  as  heard 
of  them, "nor,  it  may  be,  they  of  us  ?  Which  way,  as  things 
stand,  are  we  capable  of  putting  in  practice  this  command 
of  our  Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  'strengthen  thy  brethren?' 
Our  blessed  Lord  gave  his  disciples  a  commission  to  in- 
struct the  whole  world ;  but  then  the  European  nations 
were  more  particularly  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  those  conversions  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
them  in  person,  were  carried  on  by  their  disciples  and  suc- 
cessors.    And    thus  the    custom    and    authority   has   been 
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handed  down  to  us,  their  unworthy  successor,  that  the  more  HENRY  I. 

weighty  business  of  the  Church  should  be  managed  or  re-  ^  '  "*, 15" 

viewed  by  the  prelates  of  our  see.  But  you,  notwithstand- 
ing the  premises,  have  settled  the  business  relating  to 
bishops,  without  so  much  as  consulting  us  ;  and  yet  the 
martyr,  pope  Victor,  has  determined,  '  that  notwithstanding 
it  is  lawful  for  the  bishops  of  a  province  to  examine  the  im- 
peachment of  one  of  their  order,  yet  they  are  not  allowed 
to  make  any  decision  without  application  to  the  bishop  ol' 
Rome.'  Pope  Zepherinus  likewise,  who  was  a  martyr,  de- 
clares, '  that  the  trial  of  bishops,  and  other  business  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  was  to  be  reserved  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  apostolick  see;'  but  you  will  not  suffer  the  oppressed 
to  make  their  appeal  to  us,  notwithstanding  it  is  decreed  by 
the  holy  fathers  in  council,  that  all  persons  aggrieved  should 
have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  Roman  see.  You 
venture  to  set  your  conscience  aside,  and  meet  in  councils 
upon  your  own  authority ;  though  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  has  otherwise  informed  you.  '  We  very  well 
know,'  says  this  father,  '  that  in  the  general  council  of 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  at  Nice,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  no  councils  ought  to  be  held  without 
pre-acquainting  the  bishop  of  Rome.'  This  decision  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  several  holy  popes,  who  have 
annuled  all  councils  otherwise  managed  or  concerted.  You 
see,  therefore,  you  have  very  much  failed  in  your  regards, 
and  encroach  on  the  authority  of  the  holy  see ;  and  that  it 
is  part  of  the  duty  of  our  station,  to  be  satisfied  in  the  merit 
of  the  person,  before  we  bestow  the  episcopal  character  u})on 
him,  lest,  by  laying  on  our  hands  suddenly,  we  contradict 
the  apostle's  command,  '  and  make  ourselves  partakers  of 
other  men's  sins  : '  '  for,'  according  to  St.  Leo,  '  he  that 
promotes  an  unworthy  person  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  is 
very  injurious  to  himself.'  But  you  have  been  so  hardy  as 
to  make  translations  of  bishops  without  any  application  to 
us.  This  liberty,  as  we  very  well  know,  is  altogether  un- 
warrantable ;  the  regulation  of  such  affairs  being  not  to  be 
undertaken  but  by  an  authority  from  the  holy  see  of  Rome. 
However,  if  for  the  future,  you  arc  willing  to  pay  due  de- 
ference to  the  apostolick  see,  we  shall  treat  you  as  brothers 

M  2 
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RALPH,  and  sons,  and  oblige  you  with  any  favours  which  are  proper 

Abp.  Cant.         J  ,.      ,,         ^T,-',    .  ^  ,  ,  •   .    • 

V .^ '  and  practicable.      iJut  in  case   you  resolve  to    persist  m 

your  obstinacy,  we  shall  then,  like  the  apostles,  '  shake  off 
the  dust'  of  our  feet  against  you ;  and,  looking  upon  you  as 
revolters  from  the  Catholic  Church,  consign  you  over  to  the 

306.  Divine  vengeance  :  *  for,'  as  our  Saviour  declares,  '  he  that 

gathereth  not  with  me  scatters,  and  he  that  is  not  for  me 
is  against  me.'  God  Almighty  so  preserve  you  in  his  favour, 
through  the  mediation  of  our  communion  and  government, 
that  at  last  you  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  unchange- 

Eadmer,      able  unity  of  the  blessed  Godhead." 

Histor.  1.  5. 
p.  114. 

Brief  re  ■  I  havc  translated  this  letter  at  length,  because  of  the  re- 

The pope''s"^  markableuess   of  it;    for    from   hence  it   appears  that  the 
letter.  English  prelates  held  councils,  and  managed  the  discipline 

and  government  of  the  Church  within  themselves ;  and  in 
case  of  contest,  they  looked  upon  a  national  synod  as  the 
last  resort  of  justice.  The  matter  was  determined  at  home  ; 
there  was  no  appeal  in  such  cases,  nor  any  recourse  to  a 
foreign  authority.  The  suffragans,  at  their  consecration, 
made  only  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  their  pri- 
mate, without  any  reservation  of  submission  to  the  pope : 
neither  does  it  appear  that  any  sees,  excepting  those  of 
York  and  Canterbury,  made  any  acknowledgment  to  his 
holiness :  neither  was  any  English  prelate  obliged  to  attend- 
ance at  Rome,  except  the  two  metropolitans,  who  were  to  go 
thither  for  their  pall. 

It  is  true  the  pope  complains  of  this  independent  manage- 
ment ;  his  expostulations  run  high,  and  his  claims  are  very 
magnificent ;  but  when  he  comes  to  make  out  his  title,  his 
proofs  are  defective  ;  his  testimony  from  the  council  of  Nice 
is  counterfeit ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Nicene 
synod  has  been  misreported  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  To 
proceed :  the  pope  founds  the  main  pillar  of  his  authority 
upon  the  decretal  epistles  of  his  predecessors.  Now,  to  make 
this  good  evidence,  it  should  be  proved,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  popes  who  published  these  decretal  epistles,  were 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Church,  and  had  sufficient  au- 
thority to  declare  their  own  privileges;  for,  without  all  this 
prerogative  in  their  character,  they  might  probably  lay  claim 
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to  more  than  was  their  due;  but  to  prove  the  bare  affirmation  HENRY  I. 
of  a  pope,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  right,  is,  I  conceive,  no  ^  '  °|^  '"§' 
easy  task  to  perform.     But, — 

Secondly, — Supposing  this  difficulty  surmounted,  unless 
the  records  are  good,  and  the  decretals  belong  to  the  popes 
pretended,  the  title   must  necessarily  sink,  and  the  cause 
miscarry.    Now,  that  the  decretal  epistles  are  mere  forgeries 
is  unquestionably  evident;   for,  first,  the  barbarity  of  the 
language  does  by  no  means  agree  with  the  pohteness  of  the 
age  they  pretend  to :  besides,  the  uniformity  of  style,  and 
the  same  obsolete  manner,  is  an  argument  they  were  not  the 
letters  of  several  popes,  but  patched  up  by  some  single 
author.     Farther,  the  Scriptures  are  frequently  cited  in  the 
vulgar  translation,  which  is  a  demonstration  they  were  coun- 
terfeited after  St.  Jerome's  time.      To  go  on  :    neither  St. 
Jerome,  the  popes  Innocent  and  Leo  I.,  knew  anything  of 
them ;  and,  which  is  more,  they  are  all  left  out  by  Dionysius  Dc  Marca 
Exiguus,  who  about  eleven  hundred  years  since  made  a  very  sacerd.'^et  ' 
exact  collection  of  the  popes'  epistles.     Now   this  author  ""P^""-  ^-  '^• 
begins  his  collection  with  Siricius,  who  was  not  pope  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  century.     To  which  we  may  add,  Anton.  Au- 
that  some  passages  in  the  Theodosian  code  are  cited  in  these  ^^^.^.'"-  V^ 

JM  Otis  Si(x 

pretended  decretals,  though  it  is  certain  the  popes,  to  whom  Capitula 

they  are  said  to  belong,  lived  two  or  three  ages  before  the     "^  "^' 

Theodosian  code  was  ever  published. 

These  objections  are  so  insuperable,  that  Bellarmine  had  imiubitatas 

not  the  courage  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  decretal  niare^noii 

epistles  against  them,  though  he  yields  unwillingly,  and  is  ^"Jf'^!"; 

somewhat  ambiguous  in  his  acknowledgment.     But  Baronius  Rom.  Pont. 

is  more  clear  and  ingenuous,  and  gives  them  up  in  plain  *  '  '^'     ' 

V»        1     i>  1  Baron.  An- 

terms.      Thus  we  see  pope  Paschal  s  authorities  will   by  nai.  ad  An. 
no   means    bear   the    test.     However,    it   is   possible    this  „  "  ^ . 

,       '■  Baronius 

prelate,  living  in  a  less  enlightened  age,  might  not  be  ap-  ani  Beiiar- 
prized  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  records,  for  I  am  not  m',  tit-  de- 
willing  to  lay  so  gross  an  imputation  upon   his  sincerity ;  ^J'^'^'^f  ''^'' 
but  then,  what  he  gains  in  his  honesty  he  must  lose  in  his 
understanding,  and  his  infallibility  is  utterly  sunk  in  this 
charitable  construction. 

The  king  was  somewhat  shocked  by  the  pope's  letter, 
and  sent  for  the  bishops  for  their  advice,  upon  this  and 
some  other  points,  in  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  given 
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RALPH,  dissatisfaction.      For  instance ;  the  pope  had   lately  made 
i  '^''   "^'^  J  cardinal  Cono  his  legate,  and  sent  him  into  France.     This 
legate  holding  several  provincial  councils  in  that  kingdom, 
suspended  the  bishops  of  Normandy  for  not  appearing  at 
the  synods  upon  his  third  summons  ;  and  it  seems,  at  last, 
he  made  use  of  the  utmost  rigour,  and  proceeded  to  excom- 
EadiiK-r,      munication.     The  king  was  much  disturbed  at  this  censure, 
p.  116.         and  complained  the  pope  had  broken  with  him,  and  seized 
the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  his  father,  his  brother, 
and  himself.     By   the  way,   the  bishops  of  Normandy  re- 
fusing to  make  their  appearance  at  the  legate's  summons, 
and  standing  the  censure  of  excommunication,  is  an  argu- 
ment they  did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  such  attend- 
ance.    Things  being  thus  perplexed,  the  English  bishops 
advised  the  king  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  expostu- 
The  bishop   late   upon   the   occasion.     This    advice    was   followed,   and 
sevuimhas-  William,  bishop  of  Exeter,  being  a  person  well  known  to 
sudor  to       the  pope,  was  dispatched  thither;  and  though  this  prelate 
was  blind,  yet  having  formerly  served  to  satisfaction  under 
Eadmer,  ib.  that  character,  the  king  refused  to  excuse  him  from  the 
307.  employment.      And,  notwithstanding  Eadmer  does  not  re- 

late the  event  of  this  embassy,  yet  by  Paschal's  silence  upon 
some  heads,  we  may  conclude  the  bishop  partly  succeeded 
in  his  negotiation;  that  the  pope  dropped  something  of  his 
pretensions  upon  the  English  Church,  and  left  the  prince 
and  clergy  to  the  election  of  their  own  bishops;  and  thus, 
as  bishop  Godwin  reports^,  by  the  dexterity  of  this  prelate's 
conduct,    misunderstandings    were    removed    and    matters 

In  Episc.  T       ,1 

Exonien.       adjusted. 

liernarii,  This  year  Bernard,  the  queen's  chaplain,  w^is  consecrated 

nVvid'siays  hy  the  archbishop  to  the  see  of  St.  David's ;   the  earl  of 
'•'"'""'""";- Mellent  would  have  had  the  consecration  performed  in  the 

Iropollllidl  _  f>  1  rill 

jurisdiction,  king's  cliapel,  alleging  a  custom  for  that  purpose.  1  lie 
archbishop  denied  the  allegation,  insisted  that  Canterbury 
was  the  place  for  that  ceremony,  and  positively  refused  to 

Eadmer,  ib.  consecrate  in  the  king's  chapel.  The  king  let  the  earl  know 
he  was  mistaken ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  prerogative 
royal  to  confine  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  a  place ; 
but  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  consecrate  his  suffragan  where 
he  pleased.  At  last,  the  (jueen  being  desirous  to  be  present 
at  the  solemnity,  the  consecration  was  performed  at  West- 
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minster  Abbey,  about  the  middle  of  September.     And  here  HENRY  I. 
Bernard  made  a  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  .  ' "./  "^'; 
see  of  Canterbury,  before  the  archbishop  and  six  suffragans: 
it  is  somewhat  odd,  therefore,  that  after  the  archbishop's 
death,  he  should  deny  his  submission,  set  up  for  metropoli* 
tical  and  independent  jurisdiction,  and  prosecute  his  claim 
at  the  court  of  Rome.   But  this  dispute  having  been  touched  Godwiiiin 
already,  and  being   likely  to  come   up  afterwards,  I  shall  neven's. 
mention  it  no  farther  at  present.  See  book  3. 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  is  the  death  of  Reinelm,  os-i.  above. 
bishop  of  Hereford.     Malmsbury  gives  this  prelate  a  good 
character,  and  represents  him  as  a  person  of  great  regularity 
and  devotion.     He  was  succeeded  by  Geoffrey  of  Dinan,  or  De  Gest 
Ludlow,  who  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury  with  Ernulph,  foi.  ig3. 
bishop  of  Rochester.  Eiubner, 

This  year  Turgot,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  departed  this  'j'^^,  ^^,„^J^ 
life;  this  prelate  wrote  the  History  of  the  Church  and  Bi- ^/'^"'v^';/' 

iPT^i  />i-ii  •  bishop  oj  St. 

shops  of  Durham  to  the  year  109  <,  of  which  there  is  an  diw-  Andrews. 
cient  manuscript  remaining  in  the  Cotton  Library.    Simeon  Sub-Faus- 

.  .  tiiia.  A.  V. 

Dunelmensis,  a  Benedictine  and  precentor  of  Durham,  who 
lived  in  the  same  age,  made  very  bold  with  Turgot's  per- 
formance, and  leaving  out  some  few  passages  relating  to 
Turgot's  person,  transcribed  his  book,  and  published  it 
under  his  own  name.  Notwithstanding  the  conjecture  of 
Pits  and  Bale,  it  is  plain  Turgot  wrote  his  Annals  or  His-  Selden, 

1  ra?fat  ad 

tory  in  Latin ;   as  for  his  panegyrical  account  of  king  Mai-  Decern 
colm  and  queen  jNlargaret,  that  was  most  probably  written  ^'-■"Ptoi'es- 
in  English. 

Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  gave  the  archbishop  o(  King  Ah-.r- 
Canterbury  notice  of  Turgot's  death.  In  his  letter  upon/"//,,//,,,'' 
this  occasion,  he  puts  the  archbishop  in  mind,  that,  accord- "!.''/;'"•'*'"'/' 

,  '  _  '  of  Canter- 

ing to  ancient  custom,   the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews   were  bnri/. 

consecrated   by  none   but   the    ])ope  or  the  archbishop  of 

Canterbury  ;  that  Lanfranc  was  the  first  who  innovated  in 

this  matter,  and  remitted  that  part  of  jurisdiction  to  the  see 

of  York.      The  king  declares  his  desire  of  restoring  the 

church  of  St.  Andrews  to  its  ancient  custom,  and  that  the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  assist  him  in  that  affair.        See  Rc- 

What  answer  the  archbishop  returned,  is  not  mentioned  *,',)'*'*' ""'"' 

by  Eadmer ;   however,  it  is  certain  the  allegations  in   the 

letter  were  unsupported  by  matter  of  fact ;   the  clun-ches  of 
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RALPH,  Scotland  having  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  metropolitical 

V ^'  ^  ^"  i  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  York. 

Tiie  bishops      The  next  year,   about   the   middle  of  March,   the  king 

7)T07)ltS&  to 

stand  by      Convened  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  at  Salisbury ;  for 

kinJTson'.^  being  now  ready  to  embark  for  Normandy,  in  order  to  assist 

A.  D.  iiiG.    lijs  nephew,  the  earl  of  Blois,  against  the  French  king,  he 

was  willing  to  provide  against  an  accident ;  here,  therefore, 

he  put  them  in  mind,  that  William,  his  son,  by  the  queen, 

was  next  heir  to  the  crown ;  upon  this,  the  temporal  nobility 

did  homage  to  the  young  prince,  and  gave  him  the  security 

of  an  oath.     The  bishops  and  abbots,  though  they  did  not 

go  this  length  of  submission,  yet  swore  they  would  own  his 

title,  and  become  his  homagers,  in  case  they  survived  his 

Eadmer,       father. 

^'      '  The  see  of  York  having  been  vacant  for  some  time,  was 

now  filled  with  Thurstan,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  This 
Thurstan,  it  may  be,  presuming  upon  his  interest  at  court, 
The  contest  revived  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  metropolitical  sees, 
York  and  ^^d  rcfuscd  the  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
revivld"*^^  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  for  this  singularity,  his  conse- 
cration was  stopped ;  and  the  king  being  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  must  either 
make  the  customary  submissions,  or  resign  up  all  pretensions 
to  his  see.  Thurstan  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  order,  and 
renounced  the  archbishoprick.  But  finding  his  figure  sink, 
and  a  declension  in  the  regard  formerly  paid  him,  he  altered 
his  mind,  set  sail  into  Normandy  after  the  king  to  recover  his 
post,  and  sent  his  agents  to  Rome  to  procure  an  interest  at  that 
court.  Before  this  matter  was  determined,  Anselm,  above 
mentioned,  came  from  Rome  to  the  king,  in  Normandy,  and 
produced  a  commission  from  the  pope  for  legate  in  England. 
The  bishops  and  temporal  nobility  were  somewhat  surprised 
at  this  news,  and  met  at  the  queen's  court  in  London  to 
deliberate  upon  proper  measures.  They  decided,  that  the 
308.  archbishop   of  Canterbury  should   wait  upon  the   king  in 

Normandy,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  customs  and  privi- 
leges of  the  kingdom,  and  go  on  to  Rome,  if  his  highness 
Eadmer       thought  fit,  to  remonstrate  against  these  encroachments, 
p.  118.  The  archbishop  agreed  to  this  resolution,  embarked  for 

hishoplf     Normandy,  found  the  king  at  Rouen,  and,  by  his  highness's 

Canterbury  takes  a  journey  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the  innovation  of  a  legate. 
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order,  set  forward  to  Rome.  As  for  Anselm,  the  king  HENRY  I. 
would  not  suffer  him  to  pass  in  his  legatine  character  into  v  "  °,^  '"?' 
England.  However,  he  entertained  him  honourably  at  his 
court.  The  archbishop  Ralph,  as  Eadmer  reports,  who 
went  in  his  train,  travelled  with  a  numerous  and  splendid 
retinue,  and  was  received  with  an  extraordinary  regard  in 
his  passage  through  France  and  Italy.  Ibid.i 

About  this  time,  the  contest  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  about  investitures,  ran  very  high.  The  pope, 
upon  the  emperor's  march  to  Rome,  quitted  the  town,  and 
retired  to  Beneventum.  The  archbishop,  perceiving  the 
roads  obstructed,  and  his  own  health  in  no  good  condition, 
stopped  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  pope  notice  of  his  coming, 
and  the  reason  of  his  journey.  After  some  short  stay,  the 
messengers  returned  with  a  letter  to  the  king  and  the  Eng- 
lish prelates ;  and  here  the  pope  declares,  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but 
that  all  the  privileges  of  that  archbishoprick,  from  Augustine 
to  Anselm,  should  be  inviolably  preserved.  Baron,  ad 

An     1117 

*'  This  letter,"  as  Malmsbury  well  observes,  "  stands  aloof  sect.  lo. 
in  generals,  and  determines  no  point.     Had  the  pope,"  says  The  pope's 
he,  *'  been  particular  and  precise,  mentioned  the  privileges  nTmiand 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  question,  and  confirmed  them  ««^'''""«'^- 
upon  the  recital,  the  controversy  had  been  at  an  end  ;  but  Oest.  Pon- 
by  expressing  the  matter  in  gross,  he  left  the  affair  no  less  jg-^^-  ^*  ^'°^* 
perplexed  than  before.     Thus  well  practised,"  says  he,  **  is 
the  court  of  Rome  in  the  methods  of  policy  and  finesse. 
They  seem  not  to  consider  the  trouble  of  a  remote  journey, 
but  give  ambiguous  answers,  and  spin  out  the  cause  when 
their  own  interest  is  served  by  it." 

The  archbishop  having  received  the  pope's  letter,  left 
Rome,  and  made  some  stay  at  Sutri,  there  being  an  expect- 
ation the  pope  would  shortly  return.  But  this  news  being 
quickly  contradicted,  and  the  archbishop  having  no  hopes 
of  seeing  his  holiness,  travelled  back  to  Normandy,  and 
waited  on  the  king  at  Rouen.  Eadmer, 

About  this  time  the  chapter  of  York,  being  desirous  to 
disengage  their  Church  from  the  usual  submission  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  sent  delegates  to  pope  Paschal,  in  behalf  of 
Thurstan,  the  elect.  These  men,  it  seems,  managed  their 
business  artfully  enough,  and  gained  the  court  of  Rome 
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Eadmer, 
p.  121. 
The  pope 
seems  par- 
tial to 
Thurstan, 
elect  of 
York. 


Eadmer 
p.  118. 


RALPH,   to  their  interest,  as  appears  by  the  pope's  letter  to  the  king, 
Al.p.  Cam.    .         ,  .   ,        p^        '  1    n         •  ,  •      ..  1 

> ., '  in  which,  alter  a  general  nourish  upon  justice,  and  a  com- 
mendation of  Thurstan  for  his  prudence  and  fortitude,  he 
complains  of  his  being  *'  thrown  out  of  the  archbishoprick 
of  York  without  hearing  or  sentence.  And  that,  therefore, 
he  must  be  restored  to  his  former  station ;  and  in  case  the 
sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  have  any  dispute  about  privi- 
leges, he  orders  the  parties  to  prosecute  their  claim  before 
him,  and  promises  an  equitable  determination. 

But  what  reason  had  the  pope  to  complain  that  Thurstan 
was  ill  used,  and  turned  out  of  his  see  without  so  much  as 
having  his  cause  heard  ?  For  what  need  was  there  of  a 
trial,  when  Thurstan  had  voluntarily  quitted  his  interest,  and 
solemnly  renounced  his  see  before  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  If  the  pope  was  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  him ;  we  will 
therefore  suppose  him  unacquainted  with  the  case,  and  that 
Thurstan's  agents  had  misreported  the  matter ;  but  then 
does  he  not  seem  to  be  over  credulous  in  pressing  so  early 
for  Thurstan's  restitution,  and  giving  judgment  only  upon 
the  hearing  of  one  side  ? 

This  year  Robert  of  Lymesy,  bishop  of  Coventry,  de- 
AngL  Sacr.  parted  this  life.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in 
433^  ^  the  year  1086,  and  removed  his  see  to  Coventry  in  1102. 
Thedenthof  While  the  arclibisliop  of  Canterbury  staid  at  the  court  in 
Normandy,  pope  Paschal  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  John, 
a  monk  of  Montcassin,  Paschal's  chancellor,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gelasius  II.  The  emperor,  upon  notice  of  the 
pope's  death,  made  a  speedy  march  to  Rome,  set  up  one 
Burdin,  bishop  of  Brachara,  who  had  been  lately  excom- 
municated, against  Gelasius,  and  called  him  Gregory  ;  upon 
this  competition,  Gelasius  was  forced  to  quit  the  town  and 
retire  into  Burgundy.  He  designed  to  have  held  a  council 
at  Rheims,  but  died  upon  the  way,  at  Clugni.  Some  little 
time  before  his  death,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  his 
agents  to  him,  to  sound  his  inclination  about  Anselm  and 
Thurstan,  of  York.  These  commissioners,  at  their  return, 
made  an  unsatisfactory  re])ort  of  their  negotiation ;  and  that 
the  pope  designed  to  make  use  of  several  methods  that  were 
MultaNova  altogether  new  and  unheard  of  in  the  present  age  ;  but  what 

ct  iiiaudita  facturum,     Eadmer,  p.  123. 


Florent, 
Wigorn. 


pope  Pas 

chal, 

A.  D.  1118, 

and  of  his 

successor 

Gelasius. 
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these  unprecedented  expedients  were,  Eadmer  is  so  modest  HENRY  I. 
as  not  to  mention.      However,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  ^il^' J^" 
story,  we  may  conclude,  part  of  the  design  was  to  settle  a 
foreign  legate,  and  make  some  farther  attempts  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  English  Church. 

This  year,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  Maud,  queen  of  The  death  of 
England,  died  at  Westminster;  she  was  a  princess  of  such  ./"i^l^Znd! 
admirable  qualities,  that  Eadmer  reports  her  death  a  calamity 
to  the  whole  nation.    Malmsbury  represents  her  as  a  person  309. 

of  exemplary  devotion,  of  great  sobriety  of  conduct,  and  of 
a  very  obliging  and  charitable  temper;  that  she  went  a  great  iiercharac- 
length  in  discipline  and  austerities ;   that  she  used  to  wear  ^'"'' 
sackcloth  under  her  court  dress,  and  go  barefoot  to  church 
in  Lent ;   that  she  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  poor  cripples, 
dress  their  ulcers,  and  served  them  at  table.    She  was,  Hke- 
wise,  a  great  encourager  of  church  musick,  and  very  liberal 
to  men  of  learning,  both  natives  and  foreigners.     She  built  Malmsb.  de 
an  hospital  for  lepers  in  St.  Giles's,  and  another  for  poor  pri,n.'T.  5. 
people  maimed,  at  a  gate  in  the  city,  since  called  Cripple- P- ^^• 
gate,   from    that   benefaction.      In    both  these    places   she 
maintained  the  poor  with  diet  and  clothes.     She  Hkewise 
founded  a  priory,  near  Aldgate,  for  canons  regular.      She  Mat.  Taris. 
was  a  great  benefactress  in  the  ornamenting  of  churches  ;  ^\j7;^"^^' 
and  in  this  respect  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  English,  were 
sensible   of  her  pious   munificence.      Witness  the   pair  of 
golden  candlesticks  she  sent   to  the  cathedral  of  Manncs, 
for  which  Hildebert,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  returned  her 
thanks ;  his  letter  is  penned  with  a  great  deal  of  genius, 
though  it  may  be  not  without  some  few  strokes  of  singularity; 
I  shall  translate  it  for  the  reader. 

"  To  the  most  illustrious  queen  of  England,  Sfc. 
"  To  be  alway  exact  in  the  bestowing  of  benefits  is  a  task  The  hishnp 
of  great  difficulty.     Persons  in  high  stations  are  often  "n- ^/f/,'.''/7/i 
practised  in  this  critical  management :  they  reckon  it  an  in-  '/"i'"- 
stance  of  greatness  and  commendation  to   oblige  even  the 
undeserving.     Your  highness's  favour  has  something  of  the 
generosity  of  this  kind  in  it.     You  do  not  love  to  examine 
too  rigorously  into  the  merit  of  those  you  oblige;  and  ;is  for 
myself  I  am  almost  overset  with  the  greatness  of  the  favour 
and   obligingness   of  the   manner.      The   present   is   extra- 
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RALPH,    ordinarily  rich,  both  in  the  materials  and  the  work ;  but  the 

^ — '-., >  value  of  it  is  very  much  raised  by  the  quality  of  the  person 

it  comes  from  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  queen  has  given  it 
an  improvement  beyond  the  advantages  it  received  either 
from  nature  or  art.  And,  granting  the  metal,  the  bulk,  and 
the  work,  had  fallen  much  short  in  curiosity  and  value,  yet  I 
should  have  received  it  with  the  same  satisfaction  that  the 
deities  are  said  to  receive  their  incense  and  other  sacrifices. 
Now  these  superior  powers  regard  the  affection  more  than 
the  expense,  and  are  better  pleased  with  the  devotion  of  the 
person  than  the  richness  of  the  offering.  Innocence  and 
virtue  are  the  only  qualities  that  make  an  impression  upon 
these  great  beings.  A  farthing,  under  such  preparations,  is 
sufficient  to  procure  a  blessing,  and  goes  much  farther  than 
a  vast  sum  without  them.  Thus,  pardon  the  comparison, 
your  highness's  noble  disposition  heightens  the  favour  very 
much  in  my  esteem.  The  present  does  not  shine  so  much 
in  the  lustre  of  its  own  metal,  as  in  the  generosity  of  the 
great  person  that  sent  it:  a  person  that  takes  a  pleasure 
in  obliging  others,  and  wants  no  prompter  to  acts  of  piety 
and  munificence.  To  be  surprised  in  this  manner,  without 
the  trouble  of  begging,  or  the  delays  of  expectation,  adds  a 
grace  to  the  obligation.  From  hence,  likewise,  your  high- 
ness has  given  me  a  very  acceptable  proof  of  your  devotion, 
and  that  you  are  willing  to  furnish  materials  for  the  service 
of  those  holy  sacraments  which  you  cannot  administer  upon 
the  score  of  your  sex ;  in  doing  this  your  highness  imitates 
those  holy  women,  who  first  brought  their  tears  to  our 
Saviour's  cross,  and  afterwards  their  aromatick  compositions 
and  perfumes  to  his  sepulchre.  Thus  their  pious  zeal  made 
them  shew  their  sympathy  and  their  service  as  far  as  they 
were  able.  Your  highness  likewise  does  not  forget  to  be 
present  at  the  grand  solemnities  of  Christianity :  you  make 
part  of  the  congregation  when  our  Saviour's  sufferings  are 
commemorated  in  the  sacraments.  You  assist  at  the  wor- 
ship, and  furnish  lamps  for  the  holy  service ;  and  though 
the  instance  of  duty  is  somewhat  different,  the  devotion  is 
the  same. 

**  There  are  two  things  which  I  suppose  you  design  to 
suggest  to  the  bishop,  and  that  is,  neither  to  forget  your 
highness  nor  his  own  character.     As  to  the  latter,  the  pre- 
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sent  puts  me  in  mind  significantly  enough,  to  exert  myself  HENRY  I. 
for  a  good   example,  and  let  my  light   shine  before  men.  ^.  '  °^   "^J 
I  shall  take  care,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  hint,  and  live  up 
to  the  emblematick  instruction.     Indeed,  there  is  scarce  any 
part  of  nature  but  has  something  of  mystery  and  precept  in 
it,  and  would  help  us  to  improve  our  morals  if  rightly  read 
and  examined.     But  then,  as  to  what  relates  to  yourself, 
you  are  so  much  lodged  in  my  memory  and  esteem,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  you.     The  idea  of  your  goodness  will 
never  be  worn  out ;  and  though  I  am  a  sinner  when  I  ap- 
proach to  the  altar,  yet,  since  I  am  a  priest  too,  I  hope  I 
may  be  somewhat  serviceable.     And  here,  most  illustrious 
queen,  your  present  will  be  both  furniture  to  the  occasion,  Hildebert. 
and  refresh  the  memory  of  the  bishop  that  officiates.  BibTioth*"^ 

Farewell.      Patmm, 

torn.  12. 
pars  1.  fol. 

After  the   queen's  death,  this  bishop,  being  desired  to 
pray  for  her  soul,  sent  the  following  answer  into  England:  310. 

**  To  form  conjectures  upon  the  future  from  things  past  The  bishop 
is  no  ill  way  of  arguing.  From  this  topick  we  hope  for  a  fecond'let- 
lasting  friendship  from  you,  because  we  perceive  it  is  not  ''''• 
your  custom  to  throw  your  affection  for  your  friends  into 
their  grave  after  them.  The  pious  regard  you  express 
for  your  deceased  queen  confirms  me  in  this  comfortable 
opinion.  You  do  not  think  it  respect  enough  to  pray  for 
her  yourselves,  unless  you  engage  others  in  the  same 
charitable  office.  Though,  after  all,  I  believe  she  is  rather 
in  a  condition  to  benefit  us  with  her  intercessions,  than  to 
stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  ours  ;  for  I  must  frankly 
tell  you,  that  she  was  a  princess  of  so  happy  a  conduct,  as 
not  to  suffer  any  damage  by  the  disadvantages  of  her  station. 
She  was  proof  against  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  power, 
neither  did  the  pleasures  of  a  court  life  make  any  unservice- 
able impressions  upon  her.  She  was  gold,  without  alloy; 
and  all  virtue,  without  blemish  or  abatement.  And  though 
this  manner  of  living  goes  safe  into  the  other  world,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  the  charity  of  friends,  yet,  out  of  a  desire 
to  pay  a  regard  to  the  princess  deceased,  we  have  performed 
the  matter  of  your  request  before  you  asked  it.  For  we 
cannot  be  too  forward  in  this  business  ;  and  lie  that  does 
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12.  par.  1. 
Ibl.  329. 


not  serve  her  (or  her  own  sake  is  ungrateful  to  her  memory. 
Did  we  require  prompting  and  solicitation,  we  should  do 
nothing  towards  a  return.  For  he  that  is  only  proxy  to  an- 
other in  requiting  a  favour,  can  discharge  no  part  of  his  own 
debt :  and,  indeed,  not  to  remember  the  queen  in  these 
offices  upon  the  first  occasion,  is  to  fall  short  of  justice  to 
her  merit,  and  to  think  upon  her  too  late." 

This  princess  had  the  respect  of  a  publick  funeral,  and 
was  interred  at  Westminster.  The  poet,  in  his  epitaph 
upon  her,  commends  her  from  the  advantages  of  her  birth 
and  person,  from  the  equality  of  her  temper,  from  her  dis- 
engagement from  the  world,  &c.     Part  of  it  runs  thus  : 


O  regina  potens  Anglorum  Unea  regum, 
Scotos  nohilitans  nohilitate  tua. 


Huntinet. 
Histor.  1.  7. 
fol.  218. 
Petr.  Ble  ■ 
sens,  conti- 
nual, p.  1 29. 
Martyr. 
Anglic.  30tli 
April. 

Part  of  the 
nobility  of 
Normandji 
rct'olt  from 
king  Henry. 
Eadmer, 
1.  5.  p.  122. 


Alford  An- 
na!, vol.  4. 
p.  265. 


Prosper  a  non  Icetam  facer  e  nee  aspera  tristem; 

Aspera  risus  ei,  prospera  terror  erant. 
No?i  decor  effecit  fragilem,  non  sceptra  snperbam, 

Sola  potens  humilis,  sola  pudica  decens. 
Mail  prima  dies  nostrorum  node  dierum 

Raptam,  perpetua  fecit  inesse  die. 

She  had  the  honour  of  a  saint  paid  to  her  memory,  the 
30th  of  April  being  appointed  for  the  solemnity. 

Soon  after  the  queen's  death,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility 
of  Normandy  forgot  their  oath  of  allegiance,  as  Eadmer 
complains,  and  revolted  to  the  king  of  France.  But  it  is 
probable  they  might  think  themselves  under  an  unlawful 
engagement  to  king  Henry,  that  duke  Robert  was  wrong- 
fully dispossessed,  and  that,  since  the  father  was  kept  prisoner 
in  England,  they  were  bound  to  recover  the  duchy  for  his 
son  William.  It  is  certain  it  was  partly  upon  this  pretence 
that  Lewis,  king  of  France,  declared  war  against  king 
Henry,  and  prevailed  with  the  Normans  to  join  him.  King 
Henry  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  put  the  dispute  upon 
a  battle ;  and  therefore,  when  it  was  told  him  the  king  of 
France  had  entered  Normandy,  he  seemed  not  to  take  much 
notice  of  the  invasion,  imagining  the  enemy  would  be  cm- 
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barrassed  in  their  march,  antl  the  storm  spend  itself  in  a  HENRY  I. 
httle  time ;    but  when  the  king  found  his  army  somewhat  ,^-  "*^  ^-°g- 
impatient,  and  eager  to  engage  the  enemy,  he  thouglit  it 
necessary  to  moderate  their  heat  by  representing  to  them, 
"that   since  they  had  given   him  so  many  proofs  of  their ///s  .s/j<>ec/« 
loyalty,  they  need  not  wonder  to   find   him  very  loath    to '"'''' ''''"'^"'■ 
hazard  their  persons ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  wickedness 
to  be  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  such  brave  men,  and  enlarge 
his  dominions  by  the  loss  of  those  who  were  so  forward  in 
venturing  their  own  lives  to  preserve  their  sovereign.    That 
since  they  were  his  native  subjects,  and  bred  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  government,  he  thought  it  the  part  of  a  good 
prince  to  arrest  their  motion,  and  keep  them  from  sallying 
upon  danger  without  necessity."     This  was  a  good-natured 
and   Christian  speech,   and   looks   as   if  ambition    had   not 
governed  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  undervalue  the  lives  of 
his  subjects.     But  afterwards,  when  he  perceived  this  con-  Malmsb.  de 
duct    misinterpreted    to    cowardice,    and    that    king    Lewis  i^^^")^;  Jo 
plundered  and  burnt  the  country,  and  was  advanced  within 
four  miles  of  the  English  court,  he  awakened  his  courage, 
took  the  field,  and  gave  the  French  a  considerable  defeat  Malmsb.  ib. 
near  Rouen. 

About  this  time  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  began.  The  institu- 
The  manner  of  it  was  thus  :   some  religious  gentlemen  put  \'Zcfot 
themselves  under  the  government  of  the  patriarch  of  Jeru-  'i''  ^'/V'^* 

1  ,  *■  1  t'liijtlars. 

salem,  renounced  property,  and  undertook  the  vow  of  celi-  a.  u.  ills. 
bacy  and  obedience,  like  the  canons  regular.  There  were 
but  nine  of  this  order  at  first,  the  chief  of  which  were  Hugo 
de  Paganis  and  Geoflrey  of  St.  Omers.  These  religious 
having  neither  house  nor  church  belonging  to  their  society, 
king  Baldwin  gave  them  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  which  311. 

stood  over-against  the  south  gate  of  the  church  dedicated  to 
our  Saviour.  The  canons  of  this  church  gave  them  part  of 
their  street  adjoining,  upon  certain  conditions,  either  of  rent 
or  service.  They  had  likewise  land  settled  for  their  main- 
tenance by  the  king,  the  patriarch,  and  the  nobility.  The 
business  of  their  character,  enjoined  them  by  the  patriarch 
and  the  other  bishops,  was  to  guard  the  roads  for  the  secu- 
rity of  pilgrims.  For  the  first  nine  years  they  were  confined 
to  the  number  of  nine  ;  after  this  term  there  was  a  rule 
drawn  up  for  them  at  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  a  white  habit 
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RALPH,  assigned  them  by  pope  Honorius  II.  And  now  their  number 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^^^  j^pj.  ^^  liberty,  and  their  estates  began  to  improve. 
About  twenty  years  after,  in  the  popedom  of  Eugenius  III., 
they  had  red  crosses  sewed  upon  their  cloaks,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction ;  and  in  a  short  time  their  number  was  increased  to 
about  three  hundred  knights  in  their  convent  at  Jerusalem, 
besides  abundance  of  their  fraternity  in  other  places.  Mat- 
thew Paris  reports,  they  had  great  estates  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  that  their  funds  exceeded  the  revenues  of 
many  princes ;  that  they  were  called  Knights  Templars  be- 
cause their  first  house  stood  near  the  church  dedicated  to 
our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem.  They  kept  up  to  the  design  of 
their  institution  for  some  time,  but  were  very  much  degene- 
rated when  this  historian  wrote  :  '*  for  now,"  says  he,  "they 
are  revolted  from  their  primitive  discipline  ;  they  refuse 
submission  to  the  patriarchs,  their  first  benefactors ;  detain 
parochial  tithes,  and  are  grown  troublesome  to  all  sort  of 
Guliel.  TjT.  people." 

Sacr.l.°i2.  After  the  death  of  Gelasius,  that  part  of  the  cardinals 
9-"-  and  court  of  Rome  that  attended  him  into  France,  elected 

ris,  Hist.  Guido,  Cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Vienne,  for  his  successor. 
Baron.^n-  This  prelate  was  a  Frenchman,  royally  extracted,  and  had 
nal.  ad  An.  served  popo  Paschal,  in  the  quality  of  legate,  to  great  satis- 
36.  faction.     He  took  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.     But,  notwith- 

standing the  advantages  of  birth,  wealth,  and  station,  which 
Baron.  An-  Were  all  very  considerable  in  this  prelate,  the  other  party 
I'nV^'^  'V  ■  ^°**^  "P  against  him  ;  and  Gregory,  as  they  called  him,  held 
5.  St.  Peter's  chair  at  Rome,  and  performed  the  functions  of 

Eadmer,        .i     i.     i  i. 

p.  123.  that  character. 

TheEng-  The  English  Church  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  about  this 

divided  ^  Competition  ;  some  owned  the  one  pretender,  some  the  other, 

about  own-  ^^^  somc  refuscd  both:  but,  at  last,  the  French  and  the 

trig  the  two        ^  '  ' 

popes,  C(i-    king  of  England  declared  for  Calixtus. 

Gregory.  This  popc,   in   the  first  year   of  his   pontificate,   held  a 

Eadmer,  ib.  council  at  Rlieims,  where  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  Duiham, 
If'iihe'i'ms'^  St.  David's,  and  LandafF  were  present.  Ralph,  archbishop 
A.  D.  1119.  of  Canterbury,  though  at  that  time  in  Normandy,  was  forced 
p  m'^'^'      to  be  absent  upon  the  score  of  business  and  ill  health. 

This  council,  which  was  very  numerous,  made  a  farther 
provision  against  simony,  against  investitures  by  lay- 
hands  :  against  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  Church  ;  against 
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bishops  and  priests  settling  benefices  upon  their  relations,  HENRY r. 
or  posterity.     They   likewise  forbad  the    clergy  marriage,  _ll^_!!3 
and   the  taking  of  any  consideration  for  chrism,   holy  oil, 
christenings,  and  burials.  Baron.  An- 

Thurstan,  elect  of  York,  desired  leave  to  go  to  this  coun-  I'n'o^tom" 
cil,  which  the  king  would  by  no  means  grant,  till  he  had  i--  sect.  12 
solemnly  promised  not  to  solicit  the  pope  for  anything  pre- 
judicial to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  nor  to  receive  consecra- 
tion from  his  holiness  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever. 
And,  to  secure  this  point  the  better,  the  king  sent  Siefrid, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  brother,  ambassador  to  the 
pope,  to  put  him  in  mind,  neither  to  consecrate  Thurstan 
himself,  or  suifer  him  to  be  consecrated  by  any  other  per- 
son, excepting  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  and  that,  if 
things  were  otherwise  carried,  he  would  never  suffer  the 
elect  of  York  to  live  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  The 
pope  gave  the  ambassador  an  assurance  of  clear  dealing, 
and  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury. 

And  now  one  would  have  thought  the  business  had  been  Thurstan 
well  guarded:  but  it  seems  Thurstan  broke  his  word,  J'"f^^"J^2^^^^^ 
bribed  the  pope's  court,  and  prevailed  with  his  holiness  for 
his  consecration.  The  king's  ambassador  and  Ralph's 
agents  were  much  surprised  at  this  turn :  and  when  every- 
thing was  prepared,  and  the  office  ready  to  commence,  John, 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  stepped  up  to  the  pope,  a  great 
many  bishops  and  other  persons  of  quality  being  present,  and 
remonstrated,  that  this  solemnity  ought  to  be  performed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  his  holiness  had  no 
authority  to  deprive  that  see  of  her  privilege.  The  pope 
answered,  that  he  designed  no  manner  of  injury  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  unsatisfactory 
reply ;  that  it  was  plainly  no  better  than  protestatio  contra 
Jactum,  saying  one  thing  and  doing  another.  These  pro- 
ceedings had  so  odd  a  complexion,  that  Hubald,  archbi- 
shop of  Lyons,  ventured  to  disobey  the  pope's  order,  and 
would  by  no  means  appear  at  the  consecration. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  management,  he 
forbad  Thurstan  and  his  family  returning  into  any  part  of 
his  dominions.  Eadmcr, 

Not  long  after,  the  pope  and  the  king  had  an  interview 
VOL.  II.  N 
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RALPH,  at  Gisors,  upon  the  confines  of  Normandy.  Malmsbury 
Abp.  Cant,  ^g^g^^gg^  jjjg  holiness  was  much  disgusted  with  the  king,  and 
An  inter-     expostulated   sharply  with  him,    for  keeping    his    brother 

view  be-  '  ^  •'  •     •  •   i      i    i  •  ir- 

ttveen  the  Robert  prisoner,  who  had  distinguished  himseli  so  hand- 
IZg'nenry.  somely  m  the  holy  war.  But  the  king,  as  this  historian 
312.  goes  on,  quickly  softened  him  to  silence,  by  making  a  co- 

lourable defence :  for  rhetorick  has  a  strange  force,  and  is 
apt  to  change  the  appearances  of  things,  especially  when  it 
is   backed   with   presents,   and  speaks   strongly  from   the 

Malmsbur.    pocket. 

Ordericus  Vitalis  gives  some  particulars  of  the  confer- 
ence :  the  pope  began  his  remonstrance,  by  representing, 
that,  by  the  law  of  God,  every  one  ought  to  enjoy  his  right, 
according  to  the  respective  constitution  of  the  country  ; 
that  nobody  ought  to  grasp  at  what  did  not  belong  to  him, 
nor  do  that  to  another  which  he  would  not  wilhngly  suffer 
himself.  "  The  late  synod,  therefore,"  continues  the  pope, 
"has  unanimously  resolved  to  entreat  your  highness  to  release 
your  brother  Robert,  whom  you  have  detained  under  so 
long  a  confinement ;  and  that  you  should  restore  to  him  and 
his  son  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  you  have  wrested 
from  him."  To  this  the  king  made  a  very  ceremonious 
answer ;  and  promised  to  be  entirely  governed  by  his  holi- 
ness's  directions.  From  hence  he  proceeds  to  harangue 
upon  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy, 
and  how  earnestly  he  was  solicited  to  interpose  for  its  res- 
cue :  and,  in  short,  seems  to  lay  the  whole  stress  of  his  de- 
fence upon  his  brother's  mal-administration.  The  pope, 
who  was,  it  seems,  in  a  friendly  humour,  declared  himself 
extremely  satisfied,  and  that  he  should  give  his  highness 
Orderic.      no  farther  trouble  upon  this  head. 

cieslkistor.  To  give  the  pope  a  farther  entertainment,  two  young 
•■  12.  p.  865,  gentlemen,  the  earl  of  Mellent's  sons,  engaged  the  cardinals 
in  the  forms  of  logick,  and  entangled  them  so  dexterously 
in  mood  and  figure,  that  all  their  sense  and  learning  was 
not  of  force  sufficient  to  break  through  the  argument; 
insomuch,  that  the  cardinals  confessed  they  were  sur- 
prised with  the  opposition,  and  never  expected  such  im- 
provements in  learning  in  those  western  climates.  In 
short,  the  pope  was  much  pleased  with  the  conference,  de- 
clared positively  for  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  and  ad- 


s  in- 
stance. 
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mired  his  prudence  and  elocution.    This  was  the  conchision  HENRY l. 
of  the  matter,  with  respect  to  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy*.   ^-  °[  ^°^' 
As  to  other  points,  the  pope  granted  the  king  all  those  ^lalmsb.  ib. 
ecclesiastical    privileges    which   his     father    had    enjoyed,  Noforeig'n 
either  in  England  or  Normandy  :  and,  particularly,  that  no  ^''s^^tefo 

n        .  ■.  J   T  '    I  J  ^  come  into 

foreign  legate  should  be  put  upon  the  English,  unless  the  England 

k; u       1  1     ]      •         -i  .  T  unless  at  the 

mg  should  desu'e  it  upon  some  extraordinary  emergency,  king'. 

the  case  being  too  difficult  for  the  Enghsh  prelates  to  de- 
termine. Eadmer. 
rpi  •          1     •          1          p  Histor.  1.  5. 

Ihings  being  thus  far  adjusted,  the  pope  desired  the  king  p.  125, 126. 
to  be  reconciled  to  Thurstan,  and  permit  him  to  return  to 
his  archbishoprick.     The  king  answered,  he  had  solemnly 

''  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  observe  the  successive  processes  by  which  the  in- 
terference and  intrusion  of  papal  influence  in  Britain  were  gradually  abolished. 
In  spite  of  the  popes'  ingenious  and  reiterated  attempts  to  misrepresent  the  nature 
of  the  regale  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  true  character  of  the  British 
monarch  was  every  day  recovering  its  position.  Each  successive  year  contributed 
evidence  to  the  fact,  that  the  British  monarch,  as  a  divine  personage,  possesses  of 
right  a  double  supremacy  within  these  islands,  that  the  crown  is  supreme  alike  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  ;  supreme  alike  over  Church  and  State.  This  divine 
character  and  right  of  princes,  all  uniting  and  all  embracing,  was  found  to  be  the 
grand  conception  on  which  the  true  theory  of  our  constitution  necessarily  depends. 
This  conception  of  kingship  was  maintained  by  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Hooker  and  by  Selden.  Being,  however,  somewhat 
transcendental  and  metaphysical,  the  doctrine  was  long  disputed.  Many  scholars 
did  not  duly  consider  that  the  king,  as  a  divine,  unitive,  and  parental  character, 
possessed  a  prerogative  at  once  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  Therefore,  what  God  had 
joined  together,  they  endeavoured  to  divide;  someof  them  went  about  to  prove  that 
the  king  was  exclusively  an  ecclesiastical  person,  and  some,  an  exclusively  secular 
person.  By  degrees,  however,  the  syncretic  doctrine  of  kingship  prevailed,  and 
was  fully  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlllth.  After  that  period  the  true 
dignity  and  supremacy  of  the  crown  were  secured.  Some  writers  were  indeed  still 
found  absurd  enough  to  represent  the  king  as  so  ecclesiastical  a  person  that  he  had 
no  business  to  interfere  in  secular  matters,  as  if,  like  another  Edward  the  Confessor, 
he  had  become  civiliter  mortuus ;  and  some  others,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
represented  him  as  so  civil  and  secular  that  he  had  no  authority  to  sway  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  But  the  opinions  of  these  party  writers,  though  they  made  some  stir, 
and  exhibited  very  violent  oscillations,  never  again  regained  the  ascendancy.  I  am 
obliged  thus  early  to  be  very  explicit  on  this  particular  question,  which  is  so  ela- 
borately and  vehemently  discussed  by  Collier.  The  more  the  parental  character 
of  the  British  crown  is  understood,  the  more  certainly  will  our  national  monarch 
become  a  centre  and  bond  of  union  to  all  ecclesiastical  and  political  denominations 
within  this  empire.  Beneath  a  sovereignty,  thus  emulative  of  the  God  from  whom 
it  sprung,  and  whose  government  it  exemplifies  to  men,  will  Jews,  Papalists,  and 
Protestants,  maintain  their  several  spheres  of  action  in  harmony  and  prosperity. 
If  our  national  monarch  is  held  to  be  anything  short  of  this,  our  sects  and  parties 
become  as  children  without  a  parent,  each  running  riot  in  a  vain  assumption  of  su- 
periority, "  an  anarchy  of  spirits  toy-bewitched." 
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RALPH,  promised  never  to  consent  to  any  such  proposal.  To  this 
> — P'^  '^"^  Cahxtus  replied,  that  he  was  pope,  and,  incase  his  highness 
comphed,  he  would  release  him  effectually  from  his  engage- 
ment. "  When  I  have  considered  that  point,"  says  the 
king,  "  I  shall  acquaint  your  holiness  with  my  resolution." 
Upon  this  he  took  leave  of  the  pope,  and  soon  after  sent  him 
word,  that  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  ho- 
nour of  a  prince  to  set  aside  his  promise,  and  suifer  his 
conscience  to  be  untied  in  such  a  manner :  that  by  this  lati- 
tude he  should  make  himself  a  precedent  for  breach  of 
faith,  and  weaken  the  securities  of  trust ;  for  "who  will  give 
any  credit  to  another  man's  word,  when  they  see  so  remark- 
able an  instance  of  the  insignificancy  of  such  an  assurance?" 
"However,  since  his  hohness,"  continues  the  king,  "is  so 
desirous  of  Thurstan's  admission  to  the  see  of  York,  I  am 
willing  to  gratify  him,  upon  condition  that  prelate  makes 
his  appearance  at  Canterbury,  and  pays  the  customary  sub- 
mission of  his  predecessors ;  otherwise,  no  interest  or  autho- 
Eadmer,  ib.  rity  shall  ever  prevail  with  me  for  his  restitution." 

Thurstan,  being  a  man  of  courage,  and  having  the  pope's 
ear,  refused  to  acquiesce  upon  the  king's  terms,  or  submit 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  :    however,  he  had  not  courage 
enough  to  appear  either  in  England  or  Normandy.     The 
pope,    as  Hoveden  writes,    resented    his  banishment  very 
warmly,  wrote  in  a  very  angry  manner  to  the  king  and  the 
archbishop,  menaced  the  latter  with  suspension,   and  the 
The  pope      kingdom  with  an  interdict,  in  case  Thurstan  was  not  restored 
the  kingdom  ^vithin  a  month  after  the  letters  were  received.     By  virtue  of 
Terdict' '"    *^^^^  interdict,  all  divine  service  was  to  cease,  and  no  part  of 
Hoveden,     the  sacerdotal  office  to  be  exei'cised,  unless  in  the  baptism  of 
273"^  ■  ■      infants,  and  absolution  of  dying  penitents.     Eadmer  reports 
this  matter  much  in  the  same  way ;  only  he  observes,  that 
the  king  was  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  that 
Thurstan  engaged  the  pope  thus  far  in  his  quarrel  by  dint 
Eadmer^^    of  bribery.     By  the  way,  this  letter  of  the  pope's  was  writ- 
ten two  years  after  the  interview  above-mentioned. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  pope's  conduct  in  this  affair 
looks  very  unintelligible ;  for  which  way  can  his  appearing 
thus  vigorously  for  Thurstan  be  reconciled  to  clear  dealino-. 
Did  he  not  openly  promise  the  king,  and  archbishop  Ralph, 
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not  to  bring  any  disadvantage  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury  ?  henry r. 
Had  not  Thurstan  publickly  renounced  his  claim  to  the  see  ?^"  "^^--"g; 
of  York  ?     Why  then   did  his  hohness  engage    so  warmly 
for  so  exceptionable  a  person,  and  treat  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  so  very  ruggedly  without  provocation?     Alford 
grants  all  this  looks  something  surprising  at  first  sight,  but 
fancies  he  has  found  an  expedient  to  save  the  pope's  honour. 
He  pretends  Ralph  had  received  his  investiture  from  the 
crown,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  had  a  just  ground  of         313 
quarrel  against  the  king  and   the  archbishop.     But  which  Alford. 
way  does  this  annalist  prove   the  archbishop  received   his  p/269y° 
investiture  from  court,  since,  after  a  long  contest  in  Anselm's  His  appear- 
time,  the  king  had   solemnly  resigned   this  point  in  a  late  Thnrstanin- 
council  at  London  ?     But  Alford  proves  his  assertion  from  Hensibh. 
Matthew  Paris,  who  is  followed  in  this  report  by  Matthew  Histor. 
of  Westminster.     To  this  it  maybe  answered,   that  Mat- ^^jj^'j^"^*!, 
thew    of  Westminster  is,   in  effect,   no  more  than   a  tran-  p.  65. 
scriber  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  lived  about  a  hundred  years 
after  him.     And,   as  for  Matthew  Paris  himself,  he  is  no 
older  than  king  Henry  lU.,  wrote  a  great  while  after  the 
fact  in  question,  and  misreports  a  circumstance  of  the  story. 
He  tells   us,    that   Ralph  was  translated  from  London  to 
Canterbury,  whereas  he  had  never  been  bishop  of  any  see, 
excepting  Rochester.     But  that  which  is  a  stronger  objection  Eadmer. 
against  Matthew  Paris's  testimony,  is  the  silence  of  those  Malmsbur. 
authors  who  lived  in  this  reign,  or  very  near  it ;  for  instance,  ^e  Gest 

^    \  "^  .  .     Pontif.  1.  1. 

neither  Eadmer,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Huntington,  Nubri- foi.  I3i. 
gensis,  Hoveden,  nor  Gervasius  Dorobernensis,  mention  a  '^^  '^^ 
syllable  of  this  matter.  Now  it  is  very  strange  such  a 
breach  of  articles,  such  an  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  should  be  passed  over  without  notice.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  not  pretended  the  king  gave  investi- 
ture to  any  other  prelate,  excepting  this  Ralph.  Now,  it  is 
somewhat  unaccountable  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  be 
treated  with  particular  hardship,  and  fare  worse  than  the 
rest.  From  all  which  it  is  pretty  evident,  the  matter  of 
fact  is  mistaken  by  Matthew  Paris. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  this  story  true,  it  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient plea  to  justify  the  pope  ;  for,  granting  archbishop 
Ralph  faulty  in  this  respect,  which  way  can  this  justify  the 
pope's  partiality  to  Thurstan,  in  restoring  him  after  he  had 
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RALPH,  renounced  his  see,  in  consecrating  him  contrary  to  his  own 
Abp.  Cant.^  promise,  and  supporting  him  in  his  non-submission  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  ?     No  disobhgation  from  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  defence  sufficient  for  such  proceedings. 

And  after  all,  Alford  is  contented  to  clear  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  the  charge  of  receiving  investiture  from 
the  king;  and  argues  very  reasonably,  that  if  Ralph  had 
lain  under  the  blemish  of  such  an  imputation,  pope  Paschal 
Alford.  An-  would  never  have  sent  him  the  pall.     This  historian  there- 
p^m^'  *■    fore  makes  Calixtus  disgusted  with  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
rather  than  with  the  person  of  the  archbishop.     It  seems 
when  some  foreign  legates  had  been  lately  sent,  their  ad- 
mission was  refused  upon  the  score  of  prejudice  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.    The  pope,  therefore,  being  angry  to  find  his 
authority  disputed,  was  wilhng  to  mortify  that  see,  and  set 
the  archbishoprick  of  York  upon  the  same  level.     But  sup- 
posing Alford  is  right  in  his  conjecture,  this  apology  will  do 
the  pope  no  service ;    for  to  proceed  in  this  manner  looks 
more  like  revenge  than  justice,  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned. 
T)ie  death        This  year,  Herbert,  bishop  of  Norwich,  departed  this  hfe. 
filhop^of'  He  translated  the  see  from  Thetford  to  Norwich,  as  has 
Norwich,      been  observed.     He  built  the  cathedral  of  that  city  at  his 
own  charge.     He  likewise  built  the  bishop's  palace,  and  a 
cloister  for  the  monks:  to  which  we  may  add  five  parish 
churches ;  two  at  Norwich,  one  at  Elmham,  one  at  Lynn, 
and   another   at  Yarmouth.     He   was   a   person   of  great 
learning  and  elocution,  well  qualified  for  state  affairs,  and 
secular  business.     In  his  younger  time  he  lived  at  William 
Rufus's  court,  professed  the  law,  and  was  employed  by  that 
prince,  and  seems  to  have  been  too  forward  in  making  his 
fortune.     He  is   said  to   have  been  guilty  of  simony,  for 
which  he  made  publick  satisfaction.     And  indeed  he  be- 
haved himself  so  worthily  in  the  latter,  and  greater  part  of 
his  life,  that  the  failings  of  his  youth  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
jected to  his  memory.     I  shall  conclude  this  year  with  the 
Malm'^bur    ^^^^^^  ^^  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Hereford,  of  whom  there  is 
de  Gest.      little  remarkable,  excepting  that  he  recovered  the  interest 
foi.  130.       of  his  bishoprick,  and  improved  the  revenues. 
Godwin  in        Soon  after  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  return  from 

Norwicens.   Godwin  in  Episcop.  Hereford. 
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Normandy,  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  sent  three  agents  IIENRYI. 
to  him,  with  a  letter  to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  into  ^     "^^'""g; 
England,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  vacancy  of  the  bishoprick  ^-  ^-  ^i'^^- 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  to  desire  Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canter-  elected  ' 
bury,  might  be  sent  into  Scotland  to  govern  that  see.     These  st.Andreivs. 
envoys,  after  they  had  succeeded   at  Canterbury,  took  a 
voyage  into  Normandy,  to  procure  the  king  of  England's 
leave.     The  king,  at  the  instance  of  the  Scotch  king  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  his  consent.  i^^^'^T-^o 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  Eadmer  was  sent  to  Scot-  131. 
land  with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  archbishop  Ralph. 
At  his   coming  he  was   immediately  chosen  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  by  the  clergy  and  laity,   the  king  concurring  in 
the  election.     And  here,  as  he  writes  himself,  the  prelimi- 
naries were  very  smooth  and  agreeable ;  for  he  was  neither 
obliged  to  take  investiture  from  the  king  by  the  pastoral 
staff,  nor  yet  to  do  homage.     But  the  next  day  the  king 
consulting  with  him  about  his  consecration,  would  by  no 
means  allow  that  solemnity  to  be  performed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York ;    and  when  Eadmer  informed  him  that  the  A  dispute 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  included   the  whole  comecra- 
island,  and  that  he   designed   to   receive   his   consecration  ''<"»• 
from  thence,  the  king  was  shocked  with  this  answer,  and 
refused  to  permit  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  any  autho-  314. 

rity  over  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's.  Idem.  p. 

As  for  Eadmer,  he  seems  to  stretch  the  privileges  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  too  far:  for,  in  the  dispute  between 
Lanfranc  and  I'homas,  in  the  Conqueror's  reign,  the  metro- 
political  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Scottish  bishops  was  ex- 
pressly yielded  to  the  see  of  York.  Eadmer  therefore  was  Seeabove,in 
in  the  wrong,  for  moving  for  his  consecration  at  Canterbury.  VA^/'^^"" 
On  the  other  side,  the  king  not  I'cceiving  satisfaction,  seized 
the  revenues  of  the  bishoprick,  and  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  persuaded  to  consent,  that  the  pastoral  stafFmight 
be  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  Eadmer  receive  it  from  thence. 

In  the  meantime  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  put  in 
his  claim  to  consecrate  Eadmer,  and  prevailed  with  the  king 
of  England  to  write  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  king  of  Scotland,  not  to  proceed  in  Eadmer's  consecra- 
tion. It  seems  Thurstan  had  been  lately  very  serviceable 
in  procuring  a  peace  between  England  and  France.     The 
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RALPH,   success  of  this  negotiation  raised  his  interest  at  court,  and 

^ — L^^ 'j  made  the  king  appear  so  vigorously  for  him.     These  dif- 

Hovedeii,     fereut  sentiments  and  interests  embarrassed  the  affair ;  and 
273.  tlie  king  of  Scotland  being  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  king  of 

England,  began  to  draw  in  his  regards,  and  grow  cool  to 
the  elect  of  St.  Andrew's.     Eadmer  finding  himself  under 
a  discountenance,  acquainted  king  Alexander  that  he  de- 
signed to  take  a  journey  to  Canterbury,  to  consult  about 
farther  measures.     The  king  seemed  surprised  at  this  mo- 
tion, told  him  he  was  now  perfectly  disengaged  from  that 
see ;  and  that  as  for  himself,  he  would  never  give  his  con- 
sent, that  any  Scotch  bishop  should  come  under  the  primacy 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     To  this  Eadmer  made  a 
very  lively  reply,  that  he  would  not  renounce  his  relation  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  no,  not  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.    The  king  finding  him  thus  untractable,  treated  him 
roughly,  and  seized  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprick.      Upon 
this  Eadmer   consulted  the   bishop   of  Glasgow,   and  two 
monks  of  Canterbury  in  his  family,  what  was  to  be  done. 
These  three  went  to  court   upon  the  occasion,  and  after 
having   discovered   the  king's    temper  and    resolution,   ac- 
quainted Eadmer,  that  it  was  impracticable  for  him  to  do 
religion  any  service  in   that  kingdom  ;   that  his  character 
would  certainly  be  maimed,  and  made  insignificant ;  that  the 
king  was  of  an  arbitrary  temper  ;  was  resolved  to  be  every- 
thing himself,  and  not  suffer  any  jurisdiction,  of  what  kind 
soever,  to  be  independent  of  the  crown  ;  and,  which  was 
more,  he  had  an  irreconcileable  aversion  to  his  person  :  they 
advised  him  therefore  to  resign,  and  go  off;  adding  withal, 
that   unless   he   delivered  up  the  ring  and   pastoral   staff, 
the  king  would  by  no  means  suffer  him  to  go  out  of  his 
dominions. 
He  quits  Jiis      Eadmcr  governed  himself  by  this  advice,  sent  the  king 
Turns  fo"''   t^'6  '"i"g>  which  it  seems  he  had  received  from  him ;  laid  the 
Canterbury,  pastoral  stafF  upon  the   altar,  and  quitted  his  bishoprick, 
upon  condition  that  the  king  of  England,  the  archbishop 
and  convent  of  Can^rbury,  should  agree  to  the  resignation. 
Upon  this  he  set  forward  for  England,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived at  Canterbury.     The  king  of  Scotland  sent  a  letter 
Eadmer,      to  the  archblsliop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  complains  of 
13L^'       '   Eadmcr's  obstinacy,  and  his  own  disappointment. 
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This  year  a  very  sad  accident  happened  to  the  English  HENRY  I. 
court;  upon  the  24th  of  November  the  king  embarked  for  ^   ' ". .   "^^ 
England,  at  Barfleur.     Prince  William  set  sail  some  ^^"ff  ^i^,'mcJst'^' 
hours  after  him,  with  a  great  train  of  nobility  of  both  sexes  «'"«.'/  at 
on  board.     The  master  and  some  of  the  crew  having  drank  a.  u.  irio. 
too  much  wine,  ran  the  ship  upon  a  rock,  where  she  split, 
and  sunk  immediately.    And  here  prince  William,  his  natural 
brother  Richard,  his  natural  sister  Maud,  countess  of  Mor- 
taigne,  and  a  great  many  others  of  the  first  quality,  were 
lost;   none   escaping,  excepting  one  very  obscure  person.  Id- p- 135. 
This  was  a  terrible  calamity,  and  made  the  king  extremely  Vitalis  Ec- 
disturbed  at  the  first  shock:  however,  he  recovered  in  a  short  [^j^^'ses 
time,  and  behaved  himself  with   great  resignation  to  pro- 
vidence.    Hildebert,  bishop  of  Manne's,  wrote  him  a  con-  Thehhhop 
solatory  letter  upon  the  occasion ;  I  shall  give  the  reader  consolatory 
part  of  it.     He  begins  with  a  commendation  of  the  king,  for  [;i''^'" '"  ""^ 
his  temper  and  fortitude  ;  tells  him,  that  the  command  of 
himself  is  much  more  for  his  advantage  than  the  extent  of 
his  dominions  ;  that  the  force  of  good  example  does  busi- 
ness better  than  the  sword ;  that  when  princes  give  a  pre- 
cedent of  virtue,  they  correct  wickedness  without  punish- 
ment, or  executions  ;  and  thus  the  world  is  reformed,  and 
nobody  suffers  by  the  expedient:   but  when  the  sword  is 
drawn,  heat,  and  other  passions,  have  oftentimes  a  share  in 
the  discipline.  "  Your  highness  knows,"  continues  the  bishop, 
'*  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a  prince  to  begin  his  government 
with  himself;  and  that  unless  he  conquers  his  own  infirmi- 
ties, all  the  successes  in  the  field  are  but  imperfect  victory. 
It  is  the  force  of  these  precepts  which  makes  you  rise  upon 
your  misfortunes ;  it  is  this  which  sets  you  above  any  visible 
disturbance,  and  throws  a  cheerfulness  into  your  face.    The 
aspect  is  a  good  index  of  the  mind,  and  a  composed  air 
without,  is  a  true  sign  of  greatness  and  fortitude  within.     It 
is  true,  your  highness  has  had  a  severe  trial :  fortune,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  has  played  her  strongest  artillery  upon  you. 
But  I  perceive  your  armour  is  proof,  and  your  mind  im-  315. 

pregnable.  You  stand  upright  and  vmdismayed  amidst  all 
the  ruins  about  you ;  you  are  not  indisposed  for  the  func- 
tions of  publick  or  private  life,  but  maintain  the  character 
of  a  prince  and  a  philosopher,  with  great  decency  and  ex- 
actness." 
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RALPH,       After  this   the  bishop  enlarges  on  the  description  of  a 

Abp.  Cant.        •  i  •    i       .1  ,  ,      .  •         -.         •        • 

<-—!_, '  wise  man,   which,  though  somewhat    pagan   in    its  air,  is 

sound  and  significant  at  the  bottom. 

*'  A  wise  man,"  says  he,  "  is  always  prepared  to  combat 
that  which  you  call  fortune.  He  has  always  something 
about  him  to  repel  her  force,  and  guard  against  surprise. 
He  never  applies  to  foreign  assistance :  he  is  his  own  de- 
fence, and  his  armour  is  always  at  home,  and  ready  to  make 
use  of.  He  lies  always  under  covert  and  protection;  de- 
spises the  attacks  of  fortune,  and  is  above  both  her  menacing 
and  caresses;  neither  her  flattery  nor  her  outrage  can  make 
any  impression  upon  him.  He  is  immoveable  under  all  vicis- 
situdes ;  superior  to  all  accidents :  and  whatever  happens, 
does  only  give  him  occasion  for  a  new  conquest."  From 
hence  the  bishop  proceeds  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  a 
person  not  fortified  in  this  manner ;  and  then  applying  him- 
self to  the  king,  he  breaks  out  in  this  expression :  '*  God 
forbid,"  says  he,  "that  the  instability  of  human  affairs 
should  render  you  thus  unhappy,  and  that  the  loss  of  your 
children  should  make  you  lose  your  firmness  and  fortitude. 
If  the  violence  of  fortune  has  wrested  your  temper  from 
Hildebert  y^"'  3'°"  ^^'^  worse  Wrecked  upon  land,  if  I  may  say  so,  than 
Epist.  56.  those  who  were  lately  lost  at  sea."  He  proceeds  to  fortify 
Patr.  toiii.  the  king  from  other  topicks,  but  what  is  said  may  be  suffi- 
{%W^'  ^     cient  for  this  occasion. 

A.  D.  1121.        The  next  year,  pope  Calixtus,  improved  in  his  interest, 
iiaY  tonU2.  ^^^^cd  an  army,  besieged  the  anti-pope  Burdin,  at  Sutri, 
ad  Ann.       took  the  town,  and  secured  his  competitor  in  a  prison.  The 
pope,  being  now  at  ease,  began  to  set  about  a  reformation, 
and   suppress   several  ill  customs.     He  made  the  roads  to 
Rome  safe,  and  protected  strangers  in  the  town  from  ill 
usage.     And,   whereas    formerly    the    great  men  of  Rome 
used  to  plunder  the  offerings  made  to  St.  Peter,  and  affront 
the  popes    that  took  the  least  notice  of  their  rapine,  he 
forced  them  to  desist  from  this  scandalous  practice,  and  ap- 
plied the  treasure  to  the  publick  service  of  his  see  :  and  if  we 
may  believe  Malmsbury,  who  commonly  writes  with  freedom 
enough,  this  pope  was  not  at  all  tinctured  with  covetous- 
The  pope's    ncss.     He  secms  to  have  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
'EiiiiUshpii-  English  pilgrims,   and  was  willing  to  relieve  them  in  the 
grms.         length  of  their  journey.     For  this  reason  he  advised  them 
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to  make  their  visits  of  devotion  to  Compostella  rather  than  HENRY  I. 
Rome;  and  that  those  that  went  twice  thither  to  St.  James,  ^-'    ^      *?' 
should  receive  the  same  benefit  of  indulgence,  as  if  they  had 
been  once  at  Rome.     But  the  great  business  performed  by  Maimsb.  de 
this  pope  was  the  taking  up  the  controversy  between  the  A,igi.  i.  5.* 
crown  and    mitre,   setthng  the   freedom  of  elections,   and  ^°}-!^^\ 

aX  a  1  111  s  b 

bringing  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  a  solemn  renunciation  of  ibid.  fol.'96. 
investitures  by  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff.  But  this  has  u^Y  t'oin^  12. 
been  mentioned  already.  ad  An.  1122. 

sect.  i2. 

After  the  queen's  death  and  the  loss  of  the  prince,  the  7-;^^  ;.;„„ 
king,  by  the  advice  of  the  nobility,  married  AHce,  daughter  engages  in  a 
of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine,  as  Eadmer,  or  Louvain,  as  riage. 
Dunelmensis   calls   him.     When  the   nuptials  were  solem- 
nized, it  was  the  privilege  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  crown  the  queen ;  but  Ralph  perceiving  the  king's  crown 
upon  his  head  without  his  knowledge,  refused  to  proceed  in 
the  office  till  he  had  taken  it  off,  and  put  it  on  himself.  The 
king  had  the  goodness  to  satisfy  the  archbishop  in  his  stiff- 
ness, and  unseasonable  scruples.  Gervasius 

At  this  publick  appearance,  the  old  difference  between  Act.  Pontif. 
the  sees  of  York  and  Canterbury  was  brought  under  debate ;  j^^jg^^jo"^' 
and  since  the  pope  insisted  so  earnestly  on  Thurstan's  resti-  Script. 
tution,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  see ;  but,  with  this 
condition,  that  he  should  not  officiate  in  any  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, excepting  in  the  diocese  of  York,  till  he  should  make 
the  usual  submission  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  And,  to  Eadmer, 
conclude  the  history  of  this  contest,  notwithstanding  Ralph  '  '^' 
and   his  successor  William,  made  their  utmost  efforts    to 
bring  Thurstan  to  an  acknowledgment,  his  interest  and  acti- 
vity were   such,  that  he  always  baffled  their  designs,  and 
maintained  the  independency  of  his  see.  Maimsb.  de 

The  pope,  as  has  been  observed,  being  disencumbered  tif.  1.3.  ibl. 
from  the  trouble  of  a  rival,  sent  his  legates  into  all  parts  ^^ 
of  Christendom.  Amongst  the  rest,  one  Peter,  a  Roman, 
had  a  commission  to  visit  France,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Orcades.  The  king  sent  Bernard,  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  to  attend  him  in  Normandy,  and  convey  him  into 
England,  where  he  was  well  received  at  court.  And  when 
he  insisted  upon  the  exercise  of  his  legatine  authority,  the 
king  told  him  that  he  must  take  time  to  deliberate  upon 
that  head  :  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
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\h^^^^'   ^^^  bishops  and  other  great  men  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that, 

' -, '  for  himself,  he  was   resolved  not  to  give  up  any  privilege 

^g'^""'      granted  to  his  ancestors  by  the  apostolick  see.     In  short, 
this  legate,  though  honoui-ably  entertained,  was  forced  to 
^  ■  acquiesce,  and  go  off  without  executing  his  commission. 

Eadmer  having  lived  privately  at  Canterbury  for  almost 
two  years,  was  advised  by  some  bishops  and  other  persons 
of  quality,  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  his  election.     They 
316.  told  him,  that  election  went  farther  towards  the  character  of 

a  prelate  than  consecration ;  and  that  the  canons  would  by 
A.  D.  1122.  no  means  allow  him  to  throw  up  his  claim.  This  advice 
letter  to  ^tite  being  farther  recommended  by  Anselm's  precedent,  Eadmer 
^and""^^^"^'  complied  with  it,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Alexander,  king  of 
Scotland.  In  this  letter  he  returns  the  king  thanks  for 
the  honour  of  pitching  upon  him,  when  there  were  so  many 
other  worthy  persons  in  view  :  and  after  having  declared 
his  inclination  to  be  serviceable  to  that  prince  and  kingdom, 
he  acquaints  the  king,  that  he  did  not  address  him  out  of 
any  principle  of  ambition,  or  out  of  eagerness  to  put  himself 
into  a  great  post ;  but  because  all  those  he  had  consulted 
upon  the  question,  told  him  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
resign  the  bishoprick  ;  neither  could  any  person,  during  his 
life,  lawfully  accept  of  it,  "  But,  sir,"  says  he,  "  it  may  be 
your  highness  will  object,  I  threw  it  up  myself?  To  this 
I  answer,  that  what  I  did  was  extorted  from  me  by  discoun- 
tenance and  hard  usage  ;  I  perceived  the  business  of  my 
office  impracticable,  and,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  give 
way.  But  if  your  highness  is  pleased  to  remove  these  ob- 
structions, and  permit  me  the  privilege  of  my  character,  1 
am  ready  to  undertake  my  charge,  and  observe  your  com- 
mands in  everything,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God. 
But  if  your  highness  is  pleased  to  refuse  me  upon  these 
terms,  I  must  desist.  God,  1  question  not,  will  take  care  of 
the  interest  of  his  Church,  and  reward  every  person  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  his  behaviour. 

"However,  that  your  highness  may  not  think  I  have  any 
intention  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  condi- 
tions formerly  mentioned,  relating  to  the  king  of  England, 
or  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  submit  upon  your  own 
L  a  p.T-JJ'-    ^^^'^^^>  '^^  ^o  ^^''^^  affair." 
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This  letter  of  Eadmer's  was  seconded  by  another  from  henry  I. 
the  archbishop  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  to  the  same  pur-  ^-  °f  ^"g-^ 
pose.     What  impression  this  application  would  have  made 
upon  the  king  of  Scotland  is  not  known ;    Eadmer,  in  all 
probability,  not  living  long  enough  for  the  trial.     For  now  Thedeathof 
having  but  just  mentioned  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  ^[^^JJ[^'"'^ 
Canterbury,  he  breaks  off  his  history,  without   the   least 
touch  upon  that  prelate's  character.     And   since  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  in  any  matter,  it  is  probable  he  died 
soon  after. 

As  for  archbishop  Ralph,  Malmsbury  informs  us,  that  he 
was  a  person  of  exemplary  devotion,  great  learning,  and  of 
a  most  agreeable  and  condescensive  disposition;  that  he 
made  no  other  use  of  the  advantage  of  his  fortune,  than  to 
oblige  his  friends,  and  those  that  wanted ;  that  if  he  had 
any  little  fault,  it  was  indulging  an  entertaining  humour 
sometimes  too  muchj  and  relaxing  the  gravity  of  his  charac- 
ter. However,  his  sallies  of  this  kind  proceeded  from  good 
nature  and  good  meaning,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  levity.       Malmsb.  de 

This  year,  John,  bishop  of  Bath,  departed  this  life.     He  tif.  1. 1.  fol. 
was  born  at  Tours,  and  was  a  priest  belonging  to  that  ca-  ^^'^^ 
thedral.     After  he  had  raised  a  considerable  fortune  by  the 
practice  of  physick,  he  was  preferred  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Wells.     He  attempted  to  remove  the  see  to  Bath  in  the  Thcephco- 
Conqueror's  time  ;  but  could  not  succeed  till  the  reign  of  moved  from 
William  Rufus.     Afterwards  he  bought  the  town  of  Bath  {J;/^;^ '" 
of  king  Henry  I.  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  annexed  it  to  The  bishop 
his  see.     This  place  was  then  famous  for  its  medicinal  wa-  ^XiullZ  ou- 
ters, as  Malmsbury  relates,  and  had  been  so  for  a  long  time  ''"^  '''"S"- 
before.     This  bishop  seized  the  lands  of  the  abbey  founded 
by  king  Offa,  and  treated  the  monks  somewhat  hardly,  not 
thinking  their  ignorance  deserved  any  better  encouragement; 
but  afterwards,  when  they  began  to  improve  and  grow  more 
knowing  and  industrious,  he  returned  them  part  of  their  Malmsb.  de 
estates.     He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  his  church,  both  in  tinT  2  fol 
books  and  ornaments.  1 W-    ^ 

About  this   tune,    Ihurstan,    archbishop  or    York,   sus- pars  1.  p. 
pended  John,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  for  refusing  to  make  him  "^^,",.  , 
a  prolession  of  canonical  obedience.     John  took  a  journey  to  o/ciims^ow 
Rome   to  solicit   there  ;    but  finding  no  encouragement  at  ']','i'/'lii'''a,'ch- 

hishop  of 
York. 
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that  court,  he  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  the  patriarch. 

But  that  John  endeavoured  to  exempt  himself  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York  against  right  and 
ancient  custom,  appears  from  several  unquestionable  records. 
To  mention  some  of  them.  Pope  Paschal  II.,  in  his  bull  to 
the  bishops  of  Scotland,  orders  the  prelates  of  that  king- 
dom to  receive  Gerhard,  newly  consecrated  archbishop  of 
York,  as  their  metropolitan,  and  pay  him  a  proportionable 
submission.  Pope  Honorius  II.  wrote  to  the  king  of  Nor- 
way to  restore  Ralph,  bishop  of  the  Orcades,  consecrated 
by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  subject  to  his  jurisdiction, 
to  the  privileges  and  revenues  of  the  bishoprick.  Farther, 
William,  king  of  Scotland,  in  his  letter  to  pope  Alexander 
III.,  gives  his  holiness  to  understand,  that  the  churches  of 
Scotland  were  anciently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metro- 
political  see  of  York  ;  that  the  king  had  thoroughly  ex- 
amined this  title,  and  found  it  supported  by  unquestionable 
records,  together  with  the  concurrence  of  living  evidence. 
He  therefore  desires  the  pope  to  discourage  all  attempts  at 
innovation,  and  that  things  may  be  thoroughly  settled  upon 
the  old  basis.  And  to  speak  as  to  the  particular  case  of 
John,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  pope  Calixtus  II.  orders  this  pre- 
late to  make  his  submission  to  his  metropolitan  of  York 
within  thirty  days  ;  or  otherwise,  his  holiness  threatens 
to  confirm  archbishop  Thurstan's  sentence  of  suspension 
against  him. 

The  next  year  the  great  council  of  Lateran  was  held, 
under  Calixtus.  For  though  Binius  and  Baronius  assign 
it  to  the  year  1122,  yet  Cossartius  proves  it  must  be  set  a 
year  forward. 

Now  this  being  at  that  time  reckoned  a  general  council, 
the  canons  must  by  consequence  be  binding  on  the  then 
English  Church :  I  shall  therefore  mention  some  few  of 
them. 

The  first  canon  declares  against  simoniacal  ordinations 
and  promotions,  and  that  those  who  are  thus  promoted  shall 
forfeit  their  character  and  benefice. 

The  fourth  forbids  the  laity  intermeddling  with  the 
revenues  of  the  Church ;  and  therefore  if  any  prince,  or 
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other  lay  person,  pretends  a  right  to  dispose  of  any  eccle-  HENRY  I. 
siastical  estates,  he  is  to  be  censured  as  a  sacrilegious  ,^-  "^  ^"g; 
person. 

The  seventh  decrees,  that  no  archdeacon,  arch-priest,  or 
dean,  shall  give  any  cure  of  souls,  or  prebend,  to  any  per- 
son, without  the  express  consent  of  the  bishop. 

By  the  tenth,  no  person  was  to  consecrate  a  bishop,  unless 
he  was  canonically  elected.  The  penalty  of  the  violation  of 
this  canon  was  perpetual  deprivation  of  the  person  conse- 
crated and  consecratincf. 

By  the  eleventh,  those  that  served  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  undertook  the  crusade  against  the  infi- 
dels, had  the  grant  of  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  their 
families  and  estates  were  all  put  under  the  protection  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  whoever,  therefore,  dis- 
seized them,  or  did  them  any  injury,  in  their  absence,  were 
to  be  excommunicated.  And  that  those  who  refused  to 
march,  after  they  had  undertaken  the  service,  were  obliged 
to  set  forward  immediately,  under  the  penalty  of  being  de- 
barred entrance  into  any  church,  and  having  their  country 
and  estates  put  under  an  interdict.  Condi. 

This  year  the  king  kept  his  court  at  Glocester  at  the  L^^^-  ^t 

•/?         •  p    1  1  11-  Cossatt. 

purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin  :  and  here  William  Corbel,  tom.  lo.  col. 
prior  of  St.  Osith's,  of  Chiche,  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,   and  consecrated  about  the  middle   of  March 
following,  at  Canterbury,  by  William,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  several  other  prelates  of  that  province.     Not  long  after,  continuat. 
this  archbishop  took  a  journey  to  Rome  for  his  pall.     And  Florent. 
here  Alford  is  mistaken  in  affirming  William's  journey  to  AlfordAn- 
Rome  was  prior  to  his  consecration.  vol' 4'p'^^''^' 

This  archbishop  was  the  first  of  his  see  who  took  the  285. 

,.,,  n  r,  ,1  mi  •  T      •         •  •         Continuat. 

title  ot  Jrope  s  legate.  Ihis  new  distmction  gave  occasion  pioient.  ad 
to  farther  encroachments  of  the  supremacy,  and  brought  the  ^"'  ^^'^' 
English  Church  into  a  state  of  servitude;  for  now  the  arch- 
bishop's authority  looked  dependent  and  precarious,  and 
seemed  derived  from  the  court  of  Rome.  In  his  legatine 
commission  pope  Honorius  111.  empowers  him  to  convene 
the  clergy  to  exercise  discipline,  and  make  constitutions  for 
the  government  of  the  Church.  All  which  favours  carried 
dishonour  and  subjection  along  with  them,  and  suppose  the 
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WIL-  archbishops  of  Canterbury  unquahfied  for  the  functions  of  a 
Abp.  Cant,  primate  without  a  hcense  from  the  pope. 
Ano^^acr!  This  year,  Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  departed  this 
P^ln-V  ^^^^'  11^  ^^^  thirty  years.  Malmsbury  represents  him  as  a 
The  death  pcrson  Very  well  skilled  in  secular  business,  and  that  he 
and  charac-  n-oygj-ned  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  diocese.    He  ornamented 

ter  of  Robert,  " 

bixiinp  of      the  cathedral  very  richly,  founded  one-and-twenty  prebends, 

and  purchased  lands  for  their  endowment.     He  fell  off  his 

horse  in  an  apoplectick  fit  as  he  was  riding  by  the  king's 

side  at  Woodstock,   and   died  immediately.      His  epitaph 

makes  him  a  very  charitable  and  good-natured  prelate,  and 

Malmsb.  de  One  that  stood  firm  to  his  friends  in  their  adversity. 

dnT  'f '^^         This  see  was  kept  vacant  but  a  short  time,  for  towards 

fol.  165.       the  latter  end  of  July,  Alexander,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury, 

Episc!  Lhi-  and  nephew  to  Roger,  bishop  of  that  diocese,  was  conse- 

colniens.      crated  at  Canterbury. 

A.  D.  1124.  The  next  year  the  see  of  Rochester  was  vacant  by  the 
EnndpJmsf  ^^^^^  of  Emulphus.  Tliis  prelate  was  a  great  benefactor 
bishop  of      to  several  churches  and  monasteries,  and  wrote  the  history 

Itochcstcr, 

Malmsb.  de  of  the  scc  of  Rochester. 

^ff'^f\  In  the  latter  end  of  this  year  pope  Calixtus  died,  and  was 
133.  succeeded   by   Honorius   II.     Baronius   gives  him  a  very 

pars  i.  ^"    honourable  character  ;  reports  that  he  did  glorious  things  in 
a  short  compass  of  time ;  finished  that  which  was  imprac- 
ticable to  his  predecessors,  and  perfectly  disengaged  the 
Baron.  An-  Church  from  the  oppressions  of  the  empire. 
im^tom"        About  this  time,  Ralph,  bishop  of  Chichester,  departed 
12.  sect.  8.    ^jjjs  jjfg^     jje  was  a  person  of  great  resolution,  as  appears 
JtidpCbi-""^ ^y  his  bearing  up  so  boldly  against  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
shop  of  Chi- ix\(fs  of  William  Rufus.     He  was  very  remarkable  in  his 
charity,  and  gave  all  his  estate  to  the  poor.     He  was  also  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  see.     It  was  his  custom  to  visit  his 
Malmsb.  de  dioccsc  tliricc  a  year  ;  at  which  times  he  used  to  preach 
df  L  2^fbL  against  the  disorders  he  met  with,  with  a  great  deal  of  satire 
l*'5-  and  authority. 

A.  D.  1125.  The  next  year,  John  de  Crema,  priest  .and  cardinal,  was 
A  council  at  ggjjt  legate  into  Great  Britain  by  pope  Honorius  II.     He 

J  J  Oil  lloil .  tf       M.        X 

was  stopped  for  some  time  in  Normandy,  but  at  last  king 

318.  Henry  was  prevailed  with  to  let  him  pass   into  England. 

At  his  first  landing  he  made  a  progress  into  the  north,  and 
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travelled  as  far  aa  Roxbui'gli,  where  he  had  a  conference  HENRY  I. 

with   David,   king  of  Scots,    who   succeeded   his   brother  ^— 1-., ' 

Alexander.  His  business,  as  appears  by  the  pope's  letter, 
was  to  inform  himself  more  fully  in  the  controversy  between 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  Scottish  prelates,  and  ex- 
amine the  pretensions  of  both  sides. 

The  cardinal  having;  executed  his  commission  with  refer- 
ence  to  Scotland,  returned  to  London,  and  held  a  council 
there  at  St.  Peter's,  Westminster  :  both  the  archbishops 
were  present  at  this  synod,  with  twenty  of  their  suffragans, 
forty  abbots,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  matter  determined  by  the  council, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  throw  in  a  word  or  two  concerning 
the  authority  by  whom  it  was  convened. 

Now,  though  the  legate  was  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  Nosumniovs 

r>  .  1  .  ■■  ,  1-1  PI       either  royal 

ot  this  synod,  yet  the  summons  runs  only  in  the  name  oi  the  oriegatihe, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  form  sent  to  Urban,  bishop  {°^''^^"''^"' 
of  LandafF,  gives  notice  to  that  prelate,  that  John,  cardinal  council. 
and  legate,  by  the  appointment  and  concurrence  of  the  said 
archbishop,   designed  to   hold  a   synod  at  London.     The 
bishop  of  LandafF,  therefore,  with  the  archdeacons,  abbots, 
and  priors   of  his  diocese,  are  commanded  to  make  their 
appearance  at  London  at  the  time  specified,  &;c.  Spelman 

All  /^  •         T^         1  -1  -1  1       Concil.  vol. 

And  here  (jervasius  Dorobernensis  takes  notice  how  the  2.  p.  33.  Ex 
Enghsh  were  disturbed  at  the  cardinal's  legatine  character ;  j^^idavens!" 
that  the  figure  he  made  in  the  council  was  altogether  un-  See  Re- 

111  rt,  P  •  1       cords,  num. 

precedented,  and  gave  great  offence  :  for,  it  seems,  he  20. 
took  care  to  shew  his  superiority  in  his  seat,  his  throne 
being  raised  to  a  great  distinction,  with  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  temporal  nobility  beneath  him.  That  upon 
Easter  day,  when  he  came  first  into  England,  he  officiated 
in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  in  the  archbishop's  place, 
sat  in  the  highest  seat,  and  wore  the  episcopal  habit,  not- 
withstanding he  was  no  more  than  a  priest.  This  sight  was 
perfectly  new,  and  a  plain  indication  how  much  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  English  Church  were  sunk.  For,  as  the 
historian  goes  on,  it  was  notorious  both  to  the  English 
nation  and  their  neighbours,  that,  from  Augustine,  the 
monk,  to  William,  the  present  archbishop,  all  Augustine's 
successors  were  looked  upon  as  primates  and  patriarchs, 

VOL.   II.  o 
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WIL-     and  never  brought  under  the  iurisdiction  of  any  Roman 
LIAM,    1       ,  *=  •'  ^ 

Abp.  Cant,  legate. 

Gervas!     '       ^^^  canons  decreed  in  this  council,  were,  several  of  them, 

Dorobern.    the  Same  with  those  of  the  late  council  of  Lateran. 

Act.  Pontif. 
Cantuar.  p. 

JL   '  The  first  canon  is  against  Simony. 

Tlie  canons.  °  •'  p         i     • 

Ihe  second  forbids  the  demanding  any  money  tor  chrism, 
baptism,  penance,  visiting  the  sick,  for  burying,  or  giving 
the  holy  eucharist. 

The  next  canon  orders,  that  nothing  shall  be  taken  for  the 
consecration  of  bishops  or  churches,  or  the  benediction  of 
abbots,  unless  freely  ofi'ered. 

By  the  fourth,  no  abbot,  prior,  monk,  or  clergyman,  was 
to  receive  any  church  or  portion  of  tithes  from  any  lay 
person,  without  the  consent  of  the  respective  ordinaries. 

By  the  fifth,  no  person  was  to  pretend  a  right  to  a 
parochial  cure  or  prebend  by  course  of  succession  or  here- 
ditary title. 

The  sixth  orders,  that  those  clergymen  who  have  a  right 
to  any  benefice,  and  refuse  to  qualify  themselves  by  going 
into  orders  at  the  bishop's  invitation,  shall  forfeit  their  re- 
spective preferments. 

By  the  seventh,  no  clergyman  under  a  priest  was  capable 
of  being  a  dean  or  prior. 

By  the  eighth,  none  was  to  be  ordained  priest  or  deacon 
without  a  title  ;  those  that  received  orders  without  this  cir- 
cumstance were  to  lose  the  advantage  of  their  character. 

The  ninth  decrees,  that  no  abbot,  clergyman,  or  layman, 
should  eject  any  person  in  orders  out  of  his  benefice  or  sta- 
tion without  the  cognizance  of  the  diocesan. 

By  the  tenth,  no  bishop  was  to  ordain  or  censure  any 
person  belonging  to  a  foreign  diocese. 

By  the  eleventh,  he  that  communicated  with  an  excom- 
municated person  was  to  fall  under  the  same  censure  himself. 

By  the  twelfth,  a  plurality  of  ecclesiastical  titles  or 
dignities  were  not  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  single  person. 

The  thirteenth  forbids  marriage  and  concubinage  to 
priests,  deacons,  subdeacons,  and  canons. 

By  the  fourteenth,  the  clergy  were  not  allowed  to  take 
usury,  or  support  themselves  by  any  other  discreditable 
methods  of  profit. 
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The  fifteenth  excommunicates  diviners  and  figure-flingers,  HENRY  I. 
and  those  that  appHed  themselves  to  them.  K.  ot  Eng. 

The  sixteenth  forbids  matrimony  to  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, with  respect  both  to  consanguinity  and  affinity ;  and 
that  those  married  within  those  degrees  should  be  parted. 
And  for  fear  men  who  are  willing  to  disengage  from  their 
wives  should  pretend  this  bar  without  reason, 

The  seventeenth  canon  orders  the  husband's  testimony,  Dunel- 
or  the  testimony  of  those  produced  by  him,  should  not  be  drGes?^*' 
received  as  good  evidence  u  pon  this  article.  ^fn-  AurI- 

^  ad  An.  1126. 

Continuat. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  council  there  is  one  remarkable  wi'gorn.  ad 
passage  relating  to  the  legate  which  must  not  be  omitted.  A"-  ^^^s. 
This  cardinal,  before  the  synod  met,  had  been  richly  pre-          319. 
sented  in  his  progress,  and  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  p'e pope's 
bishops  and  abbots  ;  and  afterwards,  happening  to  make  apnsedwith 
false  step,  he  drew  a  blemish  upon  his  character.     When  " *'"""^'''' 
the  council  was  sitting,  he  declaimed  against  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  with  a  great  deal  of  satire  and  intemperate  lan- 
guage, saying,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  was  a  wickedness  naronius 
of  the  highest  nature  to  consecrate  the  body  of  our  Saviour  "ff^''^  ^°  !^"" 
when  a  man  had  just  taken  leave  of  a  strumpet.     Now  the  story,  hut 
same  day  the  legate  had  made  this  invective,  and  consecrated  Si!""'*"^" 
the  holy  eucharist,  he  was  surprised  in  the  evening  with  a 
wench.     The  proof  of  this  miscarriage  was  so  evident,  that 
the  fact  could  not  be  denied ;  and  thus  the  cardinal's  figure 
was  spoiled,  the  infamy  was  public  and  notorious,  and  he 
fell  under  the  utmost  disgrace  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  forced 
to    get    off,    and    went    home   in    the    greatest   confusion 
imaginable.     Huntington,  by  way  of  excuse   for  reporting 
the  failings  of  so  great  a  person,  justifies  himself  by  a  pre- 
cedent from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     And  that  since  Moses, 
who  was  an  inspired  writer,  recorded  the  vices  as  well  as 
the  good  qualities  of  his  ancestors;  since  he  mentioned  the 
intemperance  of  Lot,  the  incest  of  Reuben,  the  barbarous 
treachery  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  the  unnatural  inhumanity 
of  Joseph's  brethren :  since  he  had  so  great  an  authority  for 
his  defence,  he  was  resolved  to  take  the  true  liberty  of  an 
historian,  and  touch  upon  the  faults  as  well  as  the  commen- 
dation of  those  that  came  in  his  way ;  and  if  this  impartiality 
should  disgust  any  Roman,  or  prelate,  he  advises  them  not 

o  2 
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WIL-     to  discover  their  resentment,  for  fear  they  betray  the  same 

Abp.  Can't,  disorder  of  inclination  with  the  cardinal  of  Crema. 

Huiitiniir^       Nothing  can  be  more  expi-ess  and  positive  than  this  tes- 

Histor.  1. 7.  timony  of  Huntington.     Now  this  author  was  living  when 

the  fact  was  done,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Alexander, 

bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  in  all  likelihood,  was  at  the  council. 

The  same  story  is  hkewise  told  by  Hoveden,  Matthew  Paris, 

AnnlfTo]    ^"*^  Matthew  of  Westminster,  without  the  least  mark  of  ques- 

274.    iviat.  tion  as  to  the  truth  of  it.     Nay,  Matthew  of  Westminster 

Angi.  ad      adds  a  circumstance  more  than  the  rest ;  he  reports,  that 

Mat^w^st   *^^  legate,  when  he  was  caught,  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 

minster       debauchcry,  by  denying  part  of  his  character ;  he  was  no 

Histor.  ad    pnest,  he  said,  but  only  a  reformer  of  that  order.      This, 

An.  1125.     Baronius  calls  a  trifling  defence  ;   and  so,  without  doubt,  it 

was  ;  for  he  is  called  a  cardinal  priest  in  his  credentials.    He 

is  likewise  said  to  have  consecrated  the  holy  eucharist,  by 

Baron.  An-  the  historians  above  mentioned. 

sect.  14.  ad       However,  Baronius  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  disprove 
An.  1125.     tjjg  matter  of  fact.     He  makes  Hoveden,  Matthew  Paris, 

bpelman  .  '  ' 

Concii.  vol.  and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  mere  transcribers  of  the  arch- 
■  ^*  ■  deacon  of  Huntington ;  and  that  the  credit  of  the  story  rests 
purely  upon  that  author's  testimony ;  but  all  this  is  nothing 
but  bare  conjecture  and  affirmation;  for  the  cardinal  does 
not  offer  at  any  proof;  then,  as  for  Huntington,  he  brands 
him  with  partiality  in  favour  of  the  married  clergy.  But 
why  Huntington  should  expose  his  memory,  and  bring  a 
disbelief  upon  his  writings,  by  telUng  a  scandalous  story  of 
so  great  a  person  as  the  pope's  legate ;  by  telHng  it  with 
so  much  assurance,  when  it  was  so  capable  of  disproof, 
being  done  in  his  own  time,  and  upon  so  very  pubHck  an 
occasion ;  why  Huntington,  I  say,  should  expose  himself  to 
all  this  censure  and  detection,  is  more  than  Baronius  ac- 
counts for. 

The  cardinal  urges,  farther,  that  if  this  story  had  been 
true,  St.  Bernard,  and  other  authors  of  character  of  that 
age,  would  never  have  affirmed  so  unanimously,  that  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  the  cardinals  declared  for  pope 

Baron,  ibid.  Innocent's  election ;  if  John  of  Crema,  who  was  one  of  them, 
had  misbehaved  himself  in  so  scandalous  a  manner.  But, 
imder  favour,  this  way  of  arguing  falls  short  of  the  point ; 
for  if  pope  Innocent  II.  had  a  majority  of  good  men  for  his 
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electors,  to  what  purpose  should  the  miscarriages  of  a  single  HENRY  I. 
person  be  taken  notice  of?     And  it  is  possible  this  disre-  ,^- "^/"^J 
putable  conduct  might  be  either  hushed,  or  faced  down  be- 
yond the  seas. 

Baronius  proceeds  in  the  legate's  justification,  and  insists 
upon  the  silence  of  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  lived  at  this 
time,  and  wrote  with  freedom  enough  upon  the  court  of 
Rome.  Now,  if  Malmsbury  had  mentioned  the  London 
synod,  at  which  the  legate  was  present,  there  had  been 
some  colour  in  Baronius's  objection ;  but  since  he  has  said 
nothing,  either  of  the  meeting  or  business  of  the  synod, 
or  of  the  legate's  coming  over,  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder 
at  the  omission  of  this  circumstance. 

If  it  be  enquired,  why  so  considerable  a  writer  as  Malms- 
bury should   pass   over  all  this,  we  may  observe,  that  he 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Church  after  he  had  finished  that 
of  the  state.     Now,  in  his  books  De  Gestis  Pontificum,  he  Maimsb. 
does  not  come  so  far  as  the  life  of  William  Corbel,  who  was  ^^^Th 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  the  legate  came  over.    Now  fol.'osi 
Malmsbury 's  not  reaching  to  the  life  of  the  archbishop,  under 
whom  the  synod  was  held,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  the  reason 
why  it  is  unmentioned  by  this  historian.     It  is  true,  neither 
Dunelmensis,  nor  the  continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester, 
though  they  insert  the  canons,  take  any  notice  of  the  legate's 
disgrace.     But  then,  on  the  other  side,  neither  these  nor 
any  later  English  authors,  offer  anything  to  refute  the  ca- 
lumny.    So   that,   in  short,   we  have   four   historians  who 
charge  the  fact,  and  not  one  that  pretends  to  disprove  it.  320. 

And  to  give  Baronius  his  due,  he  is  so  modest  as  to  grant  that 
his  defence  falls  short  of  a  justification,  and  that  it  is  very 
possible  his  holiness's  representatives  may  sometimes  fail  in 
their  morals,  like  other  people.  Baron,  ibid. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  synod,  William,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  part  of  his  business 
was  to  remonstrate  against  putting  a  foreign  legate  upon  the 
English  Church.     He  was  honourably  received  by  Hono-  Contimiat. 
rius  II.,  who  gave  him  a  legatine  commission  for  England  gllrn.'adA.i" 
and  Scotland.  1125 

To  this  year  we  arc  to  assign  the  founding  of  the  famous  r/irfmn,,!- 
abbcy  of  Reading.     It  was  built  and  largely  endowed  by  i')J  ',}■ 
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WIL-     king  Henry,  as  appears  by  the  charter,  in  which  there  are 
Abp.  Can't.  ^  great  many  royal  privileges  and  immunities  mentioned. 
"^       ''       '       From  a  clause  in  this  charter,  sir  Edward  Coke  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  crown ;  but 
upon  enquiry,  the  passage  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  his 
design.     The  words  he  insists  on  are  these :   *'  Statuimus 
autem,  tarn  ecclesiasticae  quam  regiae  prospectu  potestatis, 
ut  decedente  abbate  Radingensi,  omnis  possessio  monasterii 
ubicunque  fuerit,  remaneat  Integra  et  libera  cum  omni  jure, 
et  consuetudine  sua,  in  manu  et  dispositione  prioris,  et  mo- 
Coke's  Re-  nachorum  capituli  Radingensis,  &c."    Now  which  way  these 
5.°fQl.'  iQu^    words,  "  tarn  ecclesiasticae  quam  regise  prospectu  potestatis," 
can  be  serviceable  to  sir  Edward,  is  hard  to  imagine :  for  in 
the  first  place,  does  not  the  mention  of  ecclesiastical  and 
royal  power  suppose  a  distinction  of  jurisdiction,  and  that 
both  these  powers  were  not  lodged  in  the  crown  ?     Besides, 
the  intention  of  the  charter,  as  appears  clearly  by  the  tenor 
of  it,  is  only  to  secure  the  abbey  in  their  property  and  civil 
privilege ;  neither  is  there  the  least  mention  of  any  spiritual 
jurisdiction  conveyed  to  them. 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  this  learned  lawyer  seems  not  to 
be  aware  that  the  sense  he  contends  for  does  by  no  means 
suit  with  the  proceedings  of  king  Henry  I.  For  this  prince 
had  solemnly  foreclosed  his  pretensions  this  way,  resigned 
the  pastoral  staff,  and  parted  with  the  emblem  of  Church 
authority. 

The  king,  being  informed  of  the  emperor's  death,  sent  for 
the  empress,  his  daughter,  into  Normandy,  and  soon  after 
returned  with  her  into  England ;  and  having  no  issue  by  his 
second  marriage,  he  was  willing  to  secure  the  crown  to  the 
empress.  To  this  purpose,  he  convened  the  bishops  and 
temporal  barons,  to  London  ;  and  here,  setting  forth  her  pe- 
digree, and  putting  them  in  mind  that  the  kingdom  belonged 
to  her  by  hereditary  right,  he  engaged  them  to  receive  her 
as  their  sovereign,  in  case  he  should  decease  without  issue 
male.  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  seemed  all  satisfied 
with  the  motion,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  empress,  under 
TiieEiigiish  the  Conditions  above  mentioned.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
Doinhiy       terbury  swore  first,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 

swear  alle-     ""J  .  .  ^ 

gtrt«fc<o<A(?  prelates.     David,  king  of  Scots,  the  empress's  uncle,  was 

empress. 
A.  D.  1126. 
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the  first  of  the  laity  that  took  the  oath.     Afterwards,  Ste-  HENRYI. 
phen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  her  cousin-german,  gave  her  the  v   "  °^    "^^' 
same  security ;   and,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable,  Robert, 
earl  of  Glocester,  the  king's  natural  son,  and  Stephen,  above 
mentioned,  had  a  dispute  who  should  swear  first.  Malmsbur. 

And  here  we  are  to  observe,  that  all  the  nobility  of  the  velle,  1. 1. 
duchy  of  Normandy,  as  well  as  the  English,  swore  to  the  ^°^'  ^^' 
empress's  succession.  h-^I'^^"? 

If  it  be  enquired  why  David,  king  of  Scotland,  took  the  ad  An.  1126. 
oath,  and  gave  the  security  of  a  subject,  to  this  it  may  be  ^.f,ff  5"""^' 
answered,  that  probably  he  submitted  to  this  homage  upon  Scots,  uwk 
the  score  of  his  being  earl  of  Huntington  and  Northumber-  allegiance 
land.     For  having  married  Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece,  '"  *^^ 

°  '  T  ^     '  empress. 

and  widow  of  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland,  king 
Henry  created  him  earl  of  those  two  counties,  while  king 
Alexander,  his  brother,  was  living.  Some  of  the  English  Buchanan 
historians  make  king  David  swear  by  reason  of  the  de-  tic.  1. 7. 
pendency  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  upon  that  of  Eng- 
land. And  therefore,  when  this  question  was  afterwards 
debated  before  the  pope,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I., 
that  prince  urged,  amongst  other  arguments,  that  William 
Rufus  set  up  Edgar,  king  of  Scotland,  and  gave  him  that 
crown ;  that  Alexander,  Edgar's  brother,  mounted  the 
throne,  with  the  consent  or  permission  of  Henry  I.,  and 
that  David,  above  mentioned,  swore  allegiance  to  Maud,  the 
empress.  Walsing- 

At  this  convention  of  the  nobility,  the  king  made  a  grant  Itard  i  p*^" 
of  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Rochester  to  the  archbishop  82. 
of  Canterbury,  and  his  successors,  with  the  liberty  of  adding 
what  they  pleased  to  the  fortifications.  Continuat. 

In  the  year  1127,  William,   archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^'^  ^^"'■"^*- 
convened  a  national  council  at  Westminster,  where  himself  a.  d.  1127. 
presided  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  pope's  legate.  The  ^v°".""' "' 
synod  consisted  of  fifteen  suffragans.    It  was  held  but  three  minster. 
days;  that  is,  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  of  May.    There  was 
a  great   attendance   both  of  the  clergy  and  laity   at   this 
synod ;  and  several  causes  relating   to  property  and  civil 
matters  were  tried  here,  as  the  continuator  of  Florence  of 
Worcester  remarks.    There  were  likewise  ten  canons  passed, 
of  which  several  were  a  confirmation  of  what  was  decreed 
in  the  late  synod.     I  shall  only  mention  those  that  were  new. 
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wiL-         The  third  forbids  the  taking  money  for  the  receiving  any 

I  I \M  .    .        '  o        ^ 

Abp.Cant.  Monks,  canons,  or  nuns,  into  rehgious  houses. 

^7^ '       The  sixth  forbids  a  pluraUty  of  archdeaconries,  under  the 

penalty  of  excommunication. 

The  seventh  makes  it  unlawful  for  bishops,  abbots,  priests, 
priors,  and  monks,  to  turn  farmers. 

The  eighth  enjoins  the  full  payment  of  tithes,  and  calls 
Continuat   them  the  demesnes  of  the  most  high  God. 

ad  Floreut. 
ad  An. 

1^^-  And  here  vre  may  observe,  that  notwithstanding  there 

was  a  great  appearance  of  abbots,  inferior  clergy,  and  laity 
of  all  conditions  at  this  synod;  notwithstanding  there  were 
several  causes  tried,  and  some  business  of  this  nature  re- 
fused a  hearing  by  the  judges  of  the  court:  yet  when  the 
historian  comes  to  mention  the  canons,  he  distinguishes  the 
authority,  and  assigns  them  to  the  bishops  ;  from  whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  none  but  that  order  were  reputed 

IbiiU  tiig  legislative  body  for  this  purpose. 

The  king,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  synod,  confirmed  the 
canons,  which  we  need  not  wonder  at,  since  several  of  them 

Ibid.  related  to  property  and  civil  matters. 

About  this  time  the  king  received  news  of  the  death  of 
Charles,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  that  the  French  king  had 

WiUiam,the  given  that  earldom  to  William,  his  brother  Robert's  son  ; 

^pheV,made  ^^*^  being  a  young  prince  of  great  courage  and  activity,  and 

eariofFian-  one  who  thought  hiuiself  very  much  injured  bv  his  uncle, 

ders,  and         ,       ,  .  *  ,  .    -^  r>  i  '       i 

grows/»r-    the  kmg  was  uneasy  to  hear  he  was  preierred  to  such  a  post 

midabie.  of  interest ;  for  his  nephew,  it  seems,  who  had  hitherto  been 
silent,  began  now  to  set  up  his  claim  to  all  king  Henry's 

Mat  Paris,  dominions,  and  to  threaten  his  uncle  with  a  war. 

ad  An.  1127.  L'pon  this  occasion  the  king  summoned  a  convention  to 
London,  where,  to  strengthen  his  alliances,  the  match  be- 
tween the  empress  and  Geoft'ery  Plantagenet,  heir  apparent 
to  the  earldom  of  Anjou  was  concluded.  Neither  was  it 
long  before  this  nobleman  was  put  in  possession:  for  this 
very   year,    as    Matthew    Paris    reports,    his    father    Fulco 

Paris,  p.  71.  undertook  the  crusade,  and  resigned  the  earldom  to  him. 

iiie death  of      This  year  Richard,  bishop  of  London,  Richard,  bishop 

bishop  of  of  Hereford,  and  Robert  Peccam,  bishop  of  Coventry,  de- 
parted this  life.  The  bishop  of  London  was  consecrated 
bv  Anselm,  at  the  instance  of  William  Rufus,  in  the  year 


% 
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1108,  and    constituted    lord  president  of  the   marches  ofHENRYi. 
Wales.     This  prelate  spent  all  the  revenues  of  his  bishop-  -"^^"^: 
rick  in  rebuilding  St.  Paul's.     He  purchased  several  lanes /^^',.^^]^"'- 
adjoining  to  the  cathedral,  and  pulHng  down  the  houses, 
enlarged  the  churchyard,  which  he  surrounded  with  a  high 
wall.     He  had   a  project  it   seems,  of  making  his   see  an 
archbishoprick,    as    appears    by    Anselm's    letter    to    pope 
Paschal  II.  where  he  puts  in  a  caveat  against  him.     In  the  Eadmer. 
latter  end  of  his  time,  he  founded  the  monastery  of  the  "i'^^f  gg 
canons  regular  of  St.  Osyth's  de  Chiche,  and  settled  a  large  Near  Col- 
revenue  upon  it.     To  conclude  with  him,  he  was  a  person  '^'^•^«'^'■• 
nobly  extracted,  of  a  very  regular  life,  and  well  qualified 
for  government  and  business.  Godwin  et 

Thurstan,   archbishop   of  York,   who   had  contested  so  ^^>"°°  '" 
warmly  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  was  not  so  active  in  dinens. 
maintaining  his  jurisdiction  over  the  church   of  Scotland;  ^- ''•^^^^■ 
for  at  the  instance  of  David,  king  of  Scotland,  he  conse- 
crated Robert,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,   without  insisting 
upon  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience.     But  the  archbishop  (-'ontmuat 
of  Canterbury  was  more  careful  of  the  privileges  of  his  see,  ad  .Vn.  1128. 
and  obliged  Gislebert,  elect  of  London,  to   the   usual  ac- 
knowledgment at  his  consecration.  Ibid. 

King  Henry  being  apprehensive  of  some  trouble  from  his 
nephew,  provides  him  a  rival,  and  persuades  one  Theo- 
dorick,  a  nobleman  of  Germany,  to  lay  claim  to  the  earldom 
of  Flanders.  This  Theodorick  being  supported  by  several 
Flemish  noblemen,  took  the  field  against  earl  William.  The 
fight  was  maintained  with  great  resolution,  and  the  enemy 
being  superior  in  number,  William  had  undoubtedly  lost 
the  battle,  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  personal  bravery, 
which  turned  the  scale,  and  gained  the  victory :  but  he 
survived  his  success  but  a  very  short  time ;  for  sitting  down 
before  the  castle  of  Alost,  and  supporting  a  party  of  his 
men  with  too  much  eagerness,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  Thedtaihof 
hand,    which    by   the    ignorance   of  the    surgeons,   proved  !P'i!!""; 

1  v  w  '  n  o  I  the  ning  s 

mortal.     He  was    a   prmce  of  extraordinary  courage,  and  nrpUcw. 
had  it  not  been  for  this  accident,  might  have  oiven   kinir  [-'''•^"i;- 

ij  -iiii..  'o  to  t>  \  ital.  Ec- 

Henry  a  considerable  diversion.  cles.  iiistor. 

This  year  Ralph  Flambart,  bishop  of  Durham,  departed  HlmtfnR?^" 
this  life.  The  character  of  this  prelate  has  been  partly  J^^'^l/j^jj '•  "• 
touched    already,   in   the   life  of  Anselm  ;    and    as   for  the 
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remainder,  it  will  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  his  memory. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  his  church :  he  likewise  forti- 
fied the  town,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall.  He  purchased 
a  great  many  houses  adjoining  to  the  cathedral,  and  pulled 
them  down,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospect,  and  for 
security  against  fire.  He  built  Norham  castle  upon  the 
river  Tweed,  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  He 
founded  an  hospital  at  Kepar,  and  a  prioi'y  at  Motsford 
near  Winchester, — not  to  mention  other  benefactions ;  and 
at  his  death,  ordered  his  estate  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor. 

The  death  of  William  Giff'ard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  may 
be  reckoned  to  this  year.  The  annals  of  Winchester  give 
him  a  great  character  for  his  piety  and  compassionate  dis- 
position. This  prelate  founded  the  monastery  of  Waverley 
for  Cistercian  monks,  and  another  for  nuns  at  Taunton :  the 
first  of  which  was  valued  at  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
and  the  other  at  a  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds  of 
yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution.  He  likewise  built  a 
noble  palace  for  his  see  in  Southwark,  near  London  bridge; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  contributed  very  largely 
towards  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overy. 

Next  year  there  was  a  council  held  at  London,  where 
both  the  archbishops  and  ten  suff'ragans  were  present ;  and 
here,  as  our  historians  report,  the  synod,  by  the  arch- 
bishop's incautiousness,  was  surprised  by  the  crown.  For 
being  desirous  to  suppress  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  they 
resigned  the  discipline  upon  this  article  into  the  king's 
hands.  But  they  were  disappointed  in  this  expedient ;  for 
the  king  taking  a  fine  of  the  priests,  permitted  them  to  keep 
their  wives ;  and  by  this  dispensation  raised  a  vast  sum  of 
money ;  which  is  an  argument  that  a  great  many  priests  were 
then  married.  Matthew  Paris  calls  these  women  focaricc^ 
which  Alford  is  willing  to  translate  strumpets.  This,  it 
seems,  is  his  way  of  consulting  the  honour  of  the  clergy. 
But  that  the  body  of  the  clergy  were  not  so  scandalously 
immoral  as  this  annalist  would  represent  them,  appears  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Pluntington,  Hoveden,  the  an- 
nals of  Margan  and  Waverley,  and  the  chronicon  of  Heming- 
ford.  By  all  which  historians  they  are  expressly  called 
uxores,  or  wives. 

Iloveden,  Annal.  fol.  274'.     Ilistoria-  Anglic.  Scriptorcs  quinciiic  edit.  Gale. 
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About  this  time  Henry  of  Blois,  abbot  of  Glassenbury,  henry  I. 
and  the  king's  nephew,  was  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  ^'  "^^^"g-, 
Winchester,  and  consecrated  at  Canterbury  upon  the  15th 
of  November ;    where  Gosfrid,  nephew   to  the   Baron  de 
Chnton  was  consecrated   bishop  of  Chester  in  December 

following.  Continuat. 

Upon  the  death  of  pope  Honorius,  the  cardinals  were  a|iAn°Tr29. 
divided  about  his  successor,  a  double  election  was  made,  a.  d.  1129. 
and  a  new  schism  broke  out  at  Rome.     And  though  Alford  ^  new 
follows  the  authority  of  his  Church,  and  declares  for  Inno-  Rome. 
cent  II.,  yet  he  grants  the  case  was  so  perplexed  at  first,  ^-  ^-  ^^^^■ 
that  it  was  hard  to  discover  where  the  right  lay ;  and  that 
the  countries  remote  from  Rome  were  at  a  stand  for  some 
time.     And  since  the  English  Church  seems  to  have  stood 
at  gaze  with  the  rest,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short 
account  of  this  matter. 

Baronius  informs  us,  that  immediately  upon  the  death  of  The  pre- 

tC7lC€S  of 

Honorius,  the  most  considerable  churchmen,  both  for  qua-  innocent 
lity  and  sense,  designed  to  meet  at  St.  Mark's  church,  and  Zthriefllr 
that  the  election  should  be  carried  on  in  a  publick  and  examined. 
customary  way.     But  those  who  were  most  intimate  with 
the  late  pope  declined  meeting  there,  for  fear  of  a  tumult; 
and  before  the  death  of  Honorius  was  published,  chose  one 
Gregory,  cardinal  deacon  of  St.  Angelo,  who  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  II.     Another  party  vmderstanding  the  pope  was 
dead,  met  at  St.  Mark's  church,  and  made  choice  of  Peter, 
a  cardinal  priest,  and  son  to  Leo,  a  Roman  prince,  a  great 
many  bishops,  cardinals,  clergy,  and  temporal  nobility  con- 
curring in  the  election.    Thus  the  story  is  told  by  Sugerius, 
abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  an  author  of  character  in  that  age.  Sugerius  in 

.  -o  •  1  •  1         1  1       1-  /.  Vit.  Ludo- 

It    IS    true,    J>aronius    produces    a    considerable    list    or  vici  Regis 
bishops  and  cardinals,  who  appeared  for  Innocent ;  but  it  j}^^."Jj"  ^^. 
seems  Peter,  who  took  the  name  of  Anacletus  II.,  had  the  ual.tom.  12. 

■  •  •       -r*  T>  •  Ml   1  •         1  1  sect.  1.  ad 

best  interest  in  Rome.     Baronius  will  have  it,  that  he  pre-  An.  1130. 
vailed  chiefly  by  the  length  of  his  purse  and  greatness  of 
his  family,  and  lays  a  heavy  load  of  disorder  and  sacrilege 
upon  his  party.     But  Anacletus  and  his  friends  deny  the 
chai'ge,  and  retort  it  upon  their  adversaries.  AiuTiao. 

The  famous  St.  Bernard  appeared  vigorously  for  Inno- 
cent, which  seems  to  have  turned  the  scale  in  England  and 
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WIL-     France,  and  was  of  mighty  service  to  his  cause.    The  writer 

Abj^^Cant.  ^^  ^^-  Bernard's  Hfe  reports  this  saint  brought  over  king 

Henry  and  the  Enghsh  bishops,  though  not  without  a  great 

deal  of  difficulty.     And  Huntington  and  Hoveden  inform 

ard.l.  2.C.  1.  US,  that  Lewis,  king  of  France,  was  persuaded  to  acknow- 

Histor  f?   ^^^S^  Innocent,  by  the  interest  of  king  Henry. 

fol.  220.  And   though   Malmsbury  affirms,   that    upon    Innocent's 

Annai.pars  being  forccd  to  quit  Rome,  and  pass  the  Alps,  all  the  Citra- 

1.  fol.  275.    niontane  Church  declared  for  him ;  yet  it  is  plain,  by  the 

Citra-montane  Church  he  meant  only  the   bishops  of  the 

French  king's  dominions ;  for  he  distinguishes  king  Henry 

from  this  Citra-montane  Church.    Indeed,  there  is  no  reason 

to  question  the  testimony  of  William,  the  writer  of  part  of 

St.  Bernard's  life.    To  dispute  the  authority  of  this  author, 

is  in  effect  to  question  the  sincerity  of  St.  Bernard  himself; 

SeeAlford's  from  whom,  in  all  likelihood,  he  had  the  relation. 

Annal.  vol.  .  tt  •       i  i  i 

4.  p.  307.  And  notwithstandmg  Innocent  gamed  ground  westward. 

New  Ec-" '  y^*  ^^  ^^  pretty  evident,  Anacletus  was  supported  by  a  con- 
cles.  Hist,    siderable  part  of  Christendom.    For  St.  Bernard,  reckoning 

cent.  12.  in  *         .  t  i     i        i    r  • 

St.  Bernard,  up  the  Countries  who  acknowledged  Innocent,  mentions  no 
s't%^^^^'  ™®^^  than  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Jerusalem,  and 
ard's  de-  Spain ;  from  whence  we  may  infer,  that  Italy,  and  the  rest 
Innocent's  ^^  ^^^^  Latin  Churcli  unnamed,  adhered  to  Anacletus.  Be- 
eiection.  sidcs,  this  pope  was  not  without  some  abetters  even  in 
Epist.  125.  France ;  for  the  famous  lldebertus,  archbishop  of  Tours, 
^T°"d  a"  stood  off  for  some  time  from  Innocent :  and  Gerhard,  bishop 
113.  of  Angouleme,  was  a  stout  champion  for  Anacletus. 

Ep?sT^^24  ^^  examine  the  election  a  little  farther,  and  to  begin  in 
Ibid.  the  first  place  with  St.  Bernard's  defence  of  Innocent.    This 

holy  man  reports,  that  Innocent  was  chosen  first,  and  that 
his  electors  were  the  most  considerable,  both  for  value  and 
number.     And  then  as  to  the  merit  of  the  persons,  Innocent 
323.  was  a  man  of  so  unexceptionable  a  conduct,  that  his  enemies 

could  not  fasten  a  blemish  upon  him ;  whereas,  the  failings 
of  the  other  could  scarcely  be  covered  by  the  partiality  of 
his  friends:  besides,  Innocent  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Ostia,  to  whom  the  performance  of  that  ceremony  regu- 
larly belonged.  From  hence  he  concludes,  that  to  endeavour 
to  set  up  a  rival  and  depose  a  prelate  thus  strongly  recom- 
mended, thus  canonical ly  chosen,  is  to  overbear  all  right 
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and  religion,  and  to  run  counter  to  the  inclinations  of  all  good  HENRY  I. 
men.  Thus  far  St.  Bernard  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of  v__l^J!f; 
Aquitaine.  l^-f^,^ 

On  the  other  side,  Anacletus  was  supported  by  persons  125. 
of  great  figure  in  the  Church,  as  appears  by  the  letter  of  ^^l  ad  An." 
Peter,  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Porto  ;  one  of  the  principal  of  ^i^o. 
Anacletus's  party,  to  four  cardinal  bishops  in  the  interest  of 
Innocent.     The  letter  runs  thus  : — 

Peter,  bishop  of  Porto,  to  the  four  bishops  William  o(  "^''^^^^jt^P 
Praeneste,  Matthew,  of  Alba,  Conrade,  of  Sabina,  and  John,  fetter  m 
of  Ostia :  "  How  much  I  am  afflicted  upon  your  account  is  Anacletus. 
only  known  to  the  Divine  Omniscience :  however,  I  had  ac- 
quainted you  with  something  of  it,  had  not  my  pen  been 
stopped  by  the  order  and  authority  of  the  Church :  as  con-  Malmsb. 
cerning  the   commendation   or  censure  of  the    persons   of  ^jf ^^°j"^jj 
whom  there  are  such  various  reports,  I  do  not  think  this  a  99-  Baron. 

.•  .        I  .  1  .  1  .11  .    ,     Annal.  torn. 

proper  time  to  determme  :  there  is  one  that  will  certainly  i2.sect.8.ad 
examine  and  pronounce  upon  this  matter.  However,  if  any  ^""  ^^^^' 
person  is  prepared  to  bring  in  a  charge,  I  question  not  but 
the  defence  will  be  no  less  ready  than  the  accusation.  This, 
I  think,  I  may  very  well  say,  since  both  the  competitors 
have  been  unexceptionable  in  their  conduct,  and  managed 
their  respective  stations  to  advantage  enough ;  as  is  well 
known  both  to  yourselves  and  me,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
Church.  I  conceive  it  therefore  for  the  interest  of  your 
character,  not  to  precipitate  your  judgment,  nor  grow  lavish 
and  satirical  in  your  discourses.  Besides,  if  you  insist  upon 
reports,  things  have  a  very  different  face  from  what  your 
letters  suggest.  To  which  I  may  add,  that  if  you  do  but 
consider  your  own  plea,  and  the  method  of  your  proceed- 
ings, I  cannot  conceive  which  way  you  can  be  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  assurance  to  call  your  factious  appearance 
an  election ;  with  what  colour  can  you  pretend  your  man 
ordained,  when  there  was  nothing  of  order  or  form  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  affair  ?  Have  you  been  thus  instructed 
to  choose  a  pope  ?  Is  this  to  be  done  in  a  private  abscond- 
ing manner,  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ?  If 
you  were  desirous  to  have  a  living  pope  in  the  room  of  a 
dead  one,  what  made  you  give  out  that  the  dead  one  was  still 
living  ?     It  had  been  much  more  advisable  to  pay  the  cus- 
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WIL-     ternary  respects  to  the  person  deceased,  before  you  had 
Abp'clnt  thought  of  the  satisfaction  of  a  successor :  but  now,  since 

^^ V '  you  have  set  up  the  dead  thus  preposterously  to  assist  the 

living,  you  have  done  disservice  to  both." 

By  the  way  we  may  observe,  that  Innocent's  party  gave 
out  that  the  late  pope  tlonorius  was  living,  when  the  fact 
was  otherwise ;  and  that  he  had  named  this  Innocent  for  his 
Malmsb.      successor.     To  proceed  to  the  cardinal  of  Porto's  letter. 

Hist.  No-  ^ 

velle, 

fol.  99.  «  ^j^^j  Ig^gj.  p|.  ^n^  continues  this  prelate,  it  was  neither 

your  business  nor  mine  to  govern  the  election  ;  but  only  to 
give  or  refuse  our  vote,  after  the  choice  made  by  our  bre- 
thren. Since  therefore  you  have  set  aside  the  customary 
methods,  violated  the  canons,broken  through  the  order  made 
by  yourselves,  and  drawn  your  own  anathema  upon  you, 
Priori  since  you  have  not  consulted  me  your  superior,  nor  several 
vestro.  others  of  our  brethren  of  a  character  preferable  to  your- 
Fratribiis  sclvcs.  Sincc  you  are  but  upstarts  in  your  station,  disor- 
etprioribus.  dcrly  m  your  proceedings,  and  very  inconsiderable  in  your 
numbers,  you  must  needs  confess  upon  your  own  rules  and 
maxims,  that  all  you  have  done  is  no  better  than  mere 
nullity  and  presumption.  But  God  Almighty  has  been 
pleased  to  assist  us  with  a  speedy  direction,  and  point  out 
the  way  to  give  a  check  to  your  irregularity.  For  your 
brethren  the  cardinals  (who  have  a  principal  share  in  the 
election)  unanimously  made  choice  of  the  lord  cai'dinal 
Peter  for  bishop  of  Rome :  this  they  did  in  open  day,  and 
under  publick  notice,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
clergy,  at  the  instance  of  the  burghers,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  temporal  nobility.  This  election  I  was  present 
at,  saw  it  regularly  carried  on,  and  confirmed  it  as  far  as  my 
commission  from  God  Almighty  would  give  me  leave.  This 
person  is  acknowledged  and  reverenced  by  the  Church, 
visited  by  bishops  and  abbots,  by  princes  and  lords  of  the 
laity.  As  for  that  savage  and  rough  usage  you  complain 
of,  we  see  nothing  of  it:  for  whoever  applies  to  his  holiness 
for  business  and  direction,  is  well  received,  and  dismissed 
in  a  friendly  manner.  In  the  name  of  God  therefore  recol- 
lect yourselves,  and  recover  your  conscience  and  under- 
standing: do  not  make  a  schism  in  the  Church,  and  ruin 
the  souls  of  the  people :  break  off  your  undertaking,  and 
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work  your  cause  no  farther:   let  the  fear  of  God  overrule  IIENRYI. 
your  motions,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  disengage  from  an  ^   "  ",^  "^J 
error.     I  hope  he  that  sleeps  will  take  in  the  other  part  of         324. 
the  apostle's  sentence,  and  arise  from  the  dead.     Rely  no 
longer  upon  calumny  and  falsehood,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  refuge  of  ill  men."     And  after  having  justified  himself 
from  a  misreport,  he  concludes  with  these  words  : — "  I  have 
all  along  kept  close  to  the  Church,  and  endeavoured  its 
unity,  and  this  shall  be  my  practice  for  the  future.     I  shall 
always  take  care  to  adhere  to  the  honest  side ;  not  doubting 
in  the  least  but  that  truth  and  justice  will  be  a  good  pro- 
tection." 

Thus  it  appears,  Anacletus  had  a  strong  party  on  his  The  pre- 
side, and  was  not  destitute  of  plausible  arguments  to  back  either  "fide 
his  pretensions.     And  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  and  '"''''^«^^.'/ 

_  »_  ^  _  balanced. 

activity  of  St.  Bernard,  he  might  probably  have  carried  the 
cause ;  for  it  was  by  the  strength  of  St.  Bernard's  character 
that  Innocent  was  received  in  France.  The  French  king, 
before  he  would  acknowledge  this  prelate  for  pope,  called  a 
council  at  Estampes,  to  examine  the  election :  and  here,  it 
seems,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  so  well  balanced, 
that  the  council  finding  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  resolution, 
referi'ed  the  point  wholly  to  St.  Bernard,  who  determined 
for  Innocent.  And  had  Anacletus's  agents  been  there  to  Du  Pin, 
defend  his  title,  it  is  possible  the  issue  had  been  otherwise.  cierHist. 
And  farther,  since  St.  Bernard  was  not  upon  the  ST:)ot  at  f^nt  12.  in 

1        •  •     •  •  -111  •    1       1  •    •    /-  St.  Bernard. 

the  election,  it  is  not  impossible  he  might  be  misinformed. 
It  is  granted,  he  was  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  sanctity ;  but  then,  to  give  some  counterpoise  to  his 
character,  the  famous  monastery  of  Mountcassin  declared 
unanimously  for  Anacletus ;  and  thus  we  have  no  less  than 
a  whole  convent  of  saints  on  the  other  side.  Baron.  An- 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  Malmsbury,  one  in  the  fii'st  "^f^lj'r/cl' ,^'^p 
class  of  our  English  historians,  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  where  An.  1130. 
the  right  lay.  For  notwithstanding  Anacletus  was  at  last 
disowned  in  England,  and  Malmsbury  might  safely  have 
taken  the  freedom  of  his  pen  against  him,  yet  when  he  men- 
tions this  competitor  he  is  not  so  hardy  as  to  call  him  a 
pretended  pope,  but  that  it  was  said,  he  was  pretended : 
which  modest  expression  looks  as  if  his  own  opinion  lay  the 
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WIL-  other  way.  He  tells  us  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  the 
Abp^cfnt  prevalency  of  Innocent's  interest  in  England,  France,  and 
>r-pT — '  Germany,  Anacletus  maintained  his  ground,  and  held  up 
Hist.  No-  his  character  to  his  dying  day,  which  was  no  less  than  eight 
fol.Too.  years  after  his  election.  And  even  after  his  death,  his  party 
Ibid.  chose  another  successor,  as  Baronius  confesses.     It  is  true, 

they  surrendered  their  division  in  a  little  time,  and  were  re- 
Baron.  An-  conciled  to  pope  Innocent. 

nal.  torn.  12.  .  -,     •  i  t««-ii  hi 

sect.  3.  ad         1  huigs  hcing  thus  dubious,  as  Malmsbury  calls  them,  it 
"■       ■    is  no  wonder  to  find  the  English  Church  stand  neuter,  and 
unresolved  for  some  time. 
A.  D.  1131.        The  year  following  Robert  Beatun  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Hereford,  and  consecrated  in  June  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.    To  which  we  may  add  the  death  of  Harvey, 
first  bishop  of  Ely,  which  happened  about  two  months  after. 
About  this  time  the  king  returning  from  Normandy  into 
England,  summoned  a  convention  of  the  bishops  and  tem- 
poral nobility  at  Northampton.    And  here  it  was  concluded, 
Hunting.     ^^^^^  the  empress  should  be  returned  to  the  earl  of  Anjou 
Histor.l.  7.  lier  husband   at  his   request,  which  was   accordingly  per- 
The  oath  of  formed.    The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empress  was  repeated 
allegiance    a,t  tliis  Convention,  and  likewise  taken  by  all  those  who  had 

repealed  to  .  •        i      p 

the  empress,  not  givcn  that  sccurity  before. 

Malmsb.  The    next    remarkable   occurrence   is    the   founding  the 

Hist.  No-        ....  . 

veil.  1. 1.      bishoprick  of  Carlisle.    This  place,  called  Luguballia  by  the 
fbi.  100.       Romans,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  but  had  the  misfor- 

The  bishop-  .  x       j  ^ 

rick  of  Car-  tune  to  bc  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  the  year 
founded.       of  our  Lord  900.     It  continued  in  this  condition  of  rubbish 
A.  D.  1132.    fQj.  almost  two  hundred  years  ;  when  William  Rufus  march- 
ing that  way  into  Scotland,  and  considering  the  strength 
and  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  and  the  richness  of  the 
country,  resolved  to  make  it  a  fortification  against  the  Scots. 
About  three  years  after  this  project  was  put  in  execution, 
the  town  was  rebuilt,  fortified  with  a  wall  and  castle,  and 
planted  with  a  colony  of  southern  English.    The  town  being 
thus  rebuilt,  the  king  made  one  Walter,  a  rich  clergyman, 
governor  of  it.      This  Walter  built  a  church  there  to  the 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin.     He  had  likewise  a  farther 
design  to  found  an  abbey,  and  settle  his  whole  estate  for 
the  endowment;  but  this  project  was  prevented  by  death. 
Adelwald,  confessor  to  king  Henry  now  reigning,  persuaded 
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this  prince  to  bestow  Walter's  estate  upon  the  building  of  a  henry  T. 
college,  and  furnish  it  with  regular  canons,  who  should  be  ^'  "^  ^"^-^ 
obliged  to  officiate  in  the  church  above  mentioned.     When 
the  structure  was  finished,  the  king  settled  Walter's  estate 
upon  the  college,  added  six  advowsons  of  his  own,  and  put 
the  house  under  the  government  of  a  prior. 

To  give  a  farther  light  to  this  story :  we  are  to  observe, 
that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  679,  Egfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, made  a  grant  of  this  town,  and  of  the  country 
fifteen  miles  round  it,  to  St.  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Holy 
Island.  In  process  of  time,  the  ravage  of  the  Danes  was 
such,  that  the  bishops  were  forced  to  remove  for  shelter: 
indeed,  the  country  was  destroyed  almost  to  a  solitude, 
insomuch  that  for  several  miles  together  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  to  be  met  with.  During  this  desolation,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  diocese  grew  impracticable.  This  325. 
interruption  being  followed  by  a  neglect  by  some  of  the 
succeeding  bishops,  who  were  now  settled  at  Durham,  the 
archdeacons  of  Richmond  began  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
and  by  degrees  lay  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  all  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  After  the  college  above  mentioned 
was  finished,  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  happened  to 
travel  thither:  who  viewing  the  magnificence  of  the  church, 
and  considering  the  commodiousness  of  the  place  for  a 
bishop's  see;  and  that  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond  had  no 
right  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  applied  to  the  court 
for  a  new  erection :  the  king  being  willing  to  prefer  his  own 
foundation,  consented  to  the  archbishop's  request:  there 
was  likewise  an  authority  procured  from  the  pope ;  and  the 
business  being  thus  settled,  the  choice  of  the  bishop  was 
left  to  the  canons,  and  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  assigned  for  the  diocese.  The  canons  pitched 
upon  the  prior  Adelwald,  or  Adelwolf,  for  their  bishop, 
who  was  consecrated  at  York.                                                     Godwin  in 

And  having  mentioned  this  cathedral's  being  furnished  with  uo^ens. 
regular  canons,  it   may  not  be   improper  to  acquaint  the 
reader  briefly  with  their  distinction,  and  the  time  of  their 
institution.     And  here  we  may  observe  that  these  regular  Regular 
canons  are  different  from  the  canons  instituted  in  the  ninth  i„sfituti>d, 
century;  for  first,  those  of  the  ninth  age  had  benefices  an- "'"^  "'''"'• 
nexed  to  churches,  and  were  under  an  obligation  to  perform 

VOL.  II.  p 
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wiL-     the  offices  of  the  cure  ;  whereas  many  of  these  regulars  were 
Av'cant.  altogether  unbeneficed.     Secondly,  though  it  was  the  rule 

' ^ '  of  the   secular  canons  to  live  in  common  upon  the  Church 

revenues,  yet  they  had  the  liberty  of  keeping  their  private 
patrimony  to  themselves ;  whereas  the  regulars  were  obliged 
to  renounce  all  property  no  less  than  the  monks.  Thirdly, 
the  first  sort  were  allowed  to  disengage,  and  quit  their 
manner  of  living ;  whereas  the  latter  were  tied  up  to  their 
institution  for  their  lifetime.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
these  regulars  lived  in  common,  under  an  abbot  or  prior, 
and  professed  poverty,  constancy,  and  obedience,  though 
not  under  the  monastick  forms  of  a  vow.  Besides  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  or  monastery  to  which  they  belonged, 
they  were  sometimes  intrusted  with  a  parochial  cure,  and 
permitted  the  exercise  of  other  ecclesiastical  functions.  Ivo, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres,  began  this  reform  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Quintin,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1078: 
afterwards,  that  religious  house  furnished  France  with  many 
other  convents  of  its  order ;  from  whence,  in  a  short  time,  it 
DuPin,       spread  into  other  countries. 

cles.  Hist.         I  shall  conclude  this  year  with  the  mention  of  the  conse- 
cent.  11.  c.    cration  of  Nigellus  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

To  proceed :   Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  had  lately  set 

forward  to  Rome  about  the  interest  of  his  Church;   but 

whatever  the  particulars  of  his  business  were,  he  did  not  live 

to  finish  them ;  for,  upon  crossing  the  Alps,  he  fell  sick  and 

Thedeath  of  died.    He  is  Called  the  Universalist,  from  the  compass  of  his 

hishmof      learning;  for  which  Huntington  gives  him  a  large  commend- 

London.       atiou.    His  abilities  promised  great  things  at  his  promotion  ; 

but,  it  seems,  he  loved  money  too  much,  which  made  him 

A.  D.  1134.    dwindle  in  his  character,  and  fall  short  of  expectation.     He 

Epist.'ad     Isft  a  commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  and  an  exposition  upon 

"\\ alter,  &c.  ([^q  liamentatious,  which  are  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

Angl.  Sacr.         t"         tt  i       i 

pars  2.  K.mg  Henry,  who  had  now  been  in  Normandy  about  three 

Wharton  de  y^^^'^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'  Leun,  and  died  there  upon  the  first  of 

Episf:.  Lon-  December.     This  prince,  as  appears  by  the  archbishop  of 

'"'^",^"   .     Rouen's  letter  to  the  pope,  made  the  best  use  of  his  sickness, 

A.  D.  1  loo.  .  ,  P  ,.      . 

The  death  of  com\)osed  himself  very  religiously  for  death,  and  promised 
ing    emy.  ^j^^  prelates  that  were  present  a  reformation  in  case  of  re- 
Baron,  torn,  covery.    He  likewise  ordered  that  the  forfeited  estates  should 
1135.     "    be  returned,  and  those  that  were  banished  recalled  ;  that  his 
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debts  should  be  paid,  and  a  large  distribution  of  charity  to  HENRY  I. 

, ,  K.  of  Eng. 

the  poor.  v Zjj 

To  say  something  of  this  prince  by  way  of  character :  he  Hh  charac- 
was  bred  to  learning,  and  for  his  unusual  improvements  be- 
yond those  of  his  quality,  was  called  Beauclerk.     His  fancy 
seems  to  have  lain  pretty  much  this  way,  as  appears  by  this 
saying,  which  he  would  sometime  speak  in  his  father's  hear- 
ing, "  that  a  king  without  learning  was  little  better  than  an 
ass  with  a  crown  upon  his  head."     He  seems  to  have  been  Malmsb.  de 
well  qualified  for  a  governor.     His  directions  in  the  cabinet  pl^j^jj^gf- 
were  generally  well  formed.      He  was   a  person  of  great 
foresight  and  penetration,  and  wanted  no  courage  for  the 
executing  part.    He  was,  likewise,  a  good  speaker ;  notwith- 
standing he  wanted  no  courage  for  the  field,  his  inclinations 
lay  mostly  for  peace.     And  though  he  dechned  engaging  in 
a  war,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  honour,  yet  when  he 
thought  there  was  a  necessity  of  coming  to  blows,  no  prince 
went  through  the  contest  with  more  bravery  and  resolution. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  both  in  his  friendship 
and  disaffection ;  pushing  his  resentments  too  far  in  the  one 
case,  and  being  no  less  liberal  of  his  favours  in  the  other. 
The  hardship  put  upon  his  brother  Robert,  and  his  cousin 
the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  are  reckoned  among  the  blemishes  of 
his  reign.     He  is  likewise  charged  with  covetousness,  and 
oppressing  the  subject  with   unnecessary  taxes.      Neither 
were  the  liberties  of  his  pleasures  at  all  defensible.     How-  Malmsb. 
ever,  with  all  these  abati^ments  of  character,  his  government  Huntington 
was   very  much  preferable  to  that  of  his  successor.     His  i^j^*,?/-  ^-  ^• 
body  was  brought  over  into  England,   and  buried  in  the  326. 

abbey  church  of  Reading. 

Upon  the  news  of  king  Henry's  death,  Stephen,  earl  o£ stephen,eari 
Boulogne,  notwithstanding  his  oath  to  the  empress,  posted  fgizesthe^' 
into  England,  and  set  up  for  himself     This  Stephen  was ''"■o««- 
third  son  to  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  daughter  to 
William  the  Conqueror.     His  uncle,  king  Henry,  created 
him  earl  of  Mortaigne,  in  Normandy,  bestowed  a  great  estate 
upon  him  in  England,  and  preferred  him  to  the  marriage  of 
the   daughter   and   heir  of  Eustachius,  earl  of  Boulogne.  Orderic. 

Vf  1   V 

Standing  upon  this  ground  of  advantage,  and  being  a  person  j.]J.  *  \y^II^ 
of  great  courage  and  ambition,  he  was  resolved  to  lay  hold  ^-  ••'^• 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  empress's  absence,  and  push  his 

p  <> 
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fortune.  Upon  his  landing  at  Dover,  the  burghers  refused 
to  entertain  him ;  and  when  he  came  to  Canterbury  he  found 
the  gates  shut.  Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  he 
marched  on  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received ;  and 
having  seized  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  exchequer, 
and  gained  the  nobility,  he  moved  for  his  coronation.  And 
when  WiUiam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  upon  the  score  of  his  oath  to  the  empress, 
one  Hugh  Bigot,  lord  high  steward,  swore  that  king  Henry, 
upon  his  death-bed,  disinherited  the  empress,  his  daughter, 
and  released  the  English  and  Normans  from  their  engage- 
ments to  her.  This  slender  pretence,  it  seems,  satisfied  the 
archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  prelates  and  nobility.  Hun- 
tington laments  the  insincerity  of  this  compliance,  ventures 
to  say  that  the  archbishop  was  cut  off  soon  after  for  his  per- 
fidiousness ;  and  that  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  being 
forward  in  the  revolution,  and  making  his  court  to  the 
usurper,  was  afterwards,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
cruelly  used  by  him. 

It  seems  the  prelates  were  too  eagerly  disposed  to  receive 
satisfaction,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  transferred 
their  allegiance  upon  so  weak  a  motive.  Hugh  Bigot  swore 
the  king  had  disinherited  his  daughter ;  what  then  ?  Why 
should  they  believe  a  single  testimony  against  a  national  and 
publick  act?  Besides,  Malmsbury  tells  us  expressly  that 
the  matter-of-fact  was  otherwise ;  and  that  the  king,  in  his 
last  sickness,  declared  the  empress  his  successor  to  all  his 
dominions. 

Besides,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  release  the 
subjects  from  their  engagements  ;  for  the  oath,  at  his  instance, 
was  made  to  the  empress ;  and  therefore  none  but  herself 
could  discharge  the  obligation.  So  that,  had  the  crown 
been  devisable  by  will,  the  king  had  foreclosed  his  right  for 
any  farther  disposal. 

To  proceed :  king  Stejihen  (for  that  title  was  his  due  at 
last)  had  miscarried  in  his  attempt,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interest  of  his  brother,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester.  This 
prelate  undertook  for  his  brother's  management,  and  pre- 
vailed witii  the  rest  of  his  order.  That  which  engaged  the 
bishops  was  a  prospect  of  favour  to  the  Church.  As  if  the 
Church  could  ])e  served  by  breach  of  faith,  and  doing  injury 
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to  a  third  person ;  as  if  religion  could  be  supported  by  a    MAUD, 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  part  of  it.     Alford,  the  Jesuit,    t,^  ''"' 

i      _  _  '  '     Empress. 

has  the  honesty  to  exclaim  against  this  scandalous  maxim ;  * ■■' ' 

and  remarks,  that  they  were  all  disappointed  in  king  Ste- 
phen ;  that  this  wretched  expedient  proved  a  lamentable 
security;  that  God  punished  the  prelates  for  their  perjury; 
and  that  the  Church  was  never  in  a  worse  condition  than 
under  this  prince.  Alford  An- 

It  is  true,  at  his  coronation,  he  made  a  solemn  promise  of  "^327* '  *' 
these  three  articles,  mostly  relating  to  the  Church. 

First,  that  upon  the  death  of  any  bishop,  he  would  never 
seize  the  temporalities,  and  keep  the  see  vacant,  but  imme- 
diately give  his  consent  for  a  canonical  election. 

Secondly,  that  he  would  never  disturb  any  of  the  clergy 
or  laity  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  woods,  as  the  late  king 
Henry  had  done ;  who  used  to  sue  those  who  had  either 
hunted  in  their  own  woods,  or  cut  down  any  part  of  them 
for  their  own  uses. 

Thirdly,  he  promised  a  perpetual  release  of  the  Dane- 
gelt.  This  Dane-gelt  was  a  tax  of  two  shillings  upon  every 
hide  of  land,  and  had  been  levied  by  the  crown  for  several 
reigns  beyond  the  Conquest.  It  was  first  raised  as  a  contri- 
bution for  the  Danes,  to  prevent  their  depredations,  and  buy 
a  peace  of  that  formidable  enemy.  Huntingt. 

To  proceed :  the  temporal  nobility,  as  Matthew  Paris  re-  ^fo]°'^?9][^" 
lates,  deserted  the  empress  upon  a  ground  no  less  inde-  Fiorent. 
fcnsible   than   the  clergy ;   they  thought  it  a   disreputable  An,  i)9i. 
thing  to  be  subject  to  the  government  of  a  woman  ;  as  if  one 
sex  was  not  as  capable  of  authority  as  the  other.     These 
men  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Deborah  had  a  sovereign 
commission  from  God  Almighty,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Mat.  Paris, 
judges  in  Israel.  P" '  *■ 

However,  notwithstanding  the  unaccountable  management  The  pope 
of  matters,  the  pope  makes  no  scruple  to  confirm  King  Ste-  k'hijste- 
phen's  title,  sends  his  benediction  in  a  bull,  and  takes  him  p'"']''"  '''''"' 

*  _  <ni(l  (irir/ies 

under  St.  Peter's  protection.  uii/i,!,'- 

His  holiness  founds  this  prince's  right  upon  his  being  un--^'"" 
animously  elected  by  the  nobility  and  commons,  upon  his 
promise  of  submission  to  the  Roman  see  at  his  coronation, 
and  upon  the  score  of  his  being  a  near  relation  to  the  royal 
family.      Notwithstanding   this   flourish,   Huntington,  who 
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AVIL-     lived  at  this   time,  calls  Stephen's  enterprise  a  tempting  of 
LI  AM,     QqJ  a  breach  of  solemn  faith,  and  a  bold  invasion  of  the 

Abp.  Cant.  '  '  i  i         /• 

' '. '  throne  ;  and  Hoveden,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  Annals  of 

Hist  Prior  Waverley,  speak  much  the   same  language.      Indeed,   the 

Hagustald.  pope's  arguments  are  very  fallacious  and  inconclusive ;   he 

Reg.^steph.  says  that  "  Stephen  was  chosen  by  the  general  consent  of 

\'i^o^rl^Fre  *^^^  people;"  but  what  signifies  this,  when  they  were  all 

tus  et  Im-    sworn  subjects  to  the  empress  ?     What  liberty  had  they  to 

pu  enia,     (.]^QQgg  ^   Sovereign,  when    they  had    solemnly  tied    down 

HistOT^l.  8.  themselves   to  a  prior  engagement?     His   argument,  from 

Stephen's  being  of  the  royal  family,  is  no  less  exceptionable 

than  the  other.     Instead  of  mending  tlie  matter,  this  makes 

it  worse.    To  wrong  a  near  relation,  is  an  aggravation  of  the 

injustice;  he  that  usurps  upon  his  family,  flies  more  directly 

in  the  face  of  nature,  and  is  false  to  his  own  blood. 

Robert,  earl  of  Glocester,  king  Henry's  natural  son,  de- 
serted his  sister,  the  empress,  with  the  rest,  and  did  homage 
to  king  Stephen,  with  a  clause  of  reservation  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  own  estate  and  dignity.     The  compliance  of  this 
earl,  who  was  a  person  of  great  courage  and  interest,  seems 
to  have  disposed  the  bishops  to  follow  that  precedent ;  for 
The  bishops  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  they  swore  a  conditional 
rfSa'/oa^A  allegiance    to   king    Stephen;     which,   by   the    form    of  it, 
ofaiiegi-      •vvas   to   bind  no  longer   than   tlic   Church  was  maintained 
Malinsb.      '"  ^^^^  liberties   and  jurisdiction.     King   Stephen  granted 
Hist.  No-     the  Church  a  charter  at  Oxford,  and  swore  to  the  contents 

veil-  J.  1. 

fol.  101.       or  it. 


KingSts-  The  charter  sets  forth  his  election  by  the  clergy  and 
tertothe  people,  and  mentions  the  confirmation  of  his  title  by  the 
A^D^^visG  pop6-  From  hence  the  king  proceeds  to  promise,  that  holy 
Church  shall  enjoy  her  ancient  freedoms,  and  be  treated 
with  honourable  regard  :  that  no  simoniacal  dispositions  of 
Church  preferment  should  be  permitted :  that  the  persons 
and  estates  of  clergymen  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops;  and  in  case  of  any  misdemeanour,  or  dis- 
pute, tried  only  in  their  courts  :  that  whatever  estates  the 
Church  was  possessed  of  at  the  death  of  William  the  Con- 
queror should  be  quietly  enjoyed,  and  not  disturbed  by  any 
claim  to  the  contrary;  and  in  case  of  vacancy  of  bishopricks, 
abbeys,  and  other  Church  preferments,  the  see's  goods  and 
estates  were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  or  other 
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persons  of  reputation  belonging  to  the  respective  churches,    MAUD, 
till  such  time  as  they  should  be  canonically  filled.      There   E^^^ess 

are  several  other  clauses  of  privilege  which  the  reader  may  ' v ' 

see  in  the  collection.  See  Re- 

The  prior  of  Hexham,  in  his  history  of  king  Stephen,  21. 
mentions  the  witnesses  that  signed  the  charter;  but  Malms-  Prior  lla- 
bury  only  tells  us  in  general  that  there  were  a  great  many  314,^^  ■'^°" 
of  them,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  in- 
sert the  list,  because  the  charter  was  quickly  made  insigni- 
ficant, and  violated  almost  in  every  article ;    as  if  the  king 
had  sworn  on  purpose  to  have  the  character  of  an  ill  con- 
science, and  shew  his  courage  in  periury.     However,  the  Malmsb. 
,  .         .       .  .  "^         .        c .      1         xi  Hist.  No- 

historian  is  so  ceremonious  as  to  give  btephen  the  commen-  ygii.  1. 1. 

dation  of  a  good-natured  man,  and  lays  the  faults  of  his  mal-  f°^  ^^'• 
administration    upon   evil    councillors :  adding  withal,   that 
had  he  made  his  way  fairly  to  the  throne,  and  not  been  too 
easy  in  hearkening  to  the  suggestions  of  ill  men,  he  M^ould 
not  have  been  unqualified  for  his  station. 

As  for  the  bishops,  who  thought  a  king  of  their  own  mak-  Malmsb.  ib. 
ing  would  have  been  altogether  manageable  and  pliant,  they 
found  themselves  miserably  mistaken;  for  now  the  churches 
were  plundered,  and  their  estates  given  away  to  the  laity. 
The  prelates  were  seized,  and  either  kept  under  confine- 
ment, or  forced  to  surrender  their  lands,  and  fined  deeply 
for  their  enlargement. 

Thus,  when  people  will  venture  upon  unconscionable  ex- 
pedients, and  sacrifice  their  honesty  to  their  interest,  they 
desert  their  best  protection,  and  are  oftentimes  losers  by  the 
bargain. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  charter,  I  must  not  omit  the 

mention  of  Baronius's  remark  upon  it.     The  cardinal,  upon 

king  Stephen's  declaring  his  title  confirmed  by  the  pope, 

pretends  this  acknowledgment  was  made  by  way  of  homage; 

because  the  crown  of  England  was  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see; 

and  that,  for  this  reason,  every  king  at  his  accession  to  tlie 

throne,  was  to  receive  a  ratification  of  his  dignity  from  the 

pope.  ^'l'^""-  -'^»- 

n    1  Ti-1  •!  » nal.  torn. 

That  this  assertion  of  the  cardinal  is  altogether  wide  or  12.  sect.  so. 

truth  has  been  shewn  already  ;  and,  to  mention  nothing  far-  ^     ""      ''' 

ther,  may  easily  be  disproved  by  the  Conqueror's  answer  to  Vid.  sujira 

the  demands  of  pope  Gregory  VII.     The  reason  why  king  108.5.  ' 
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WIL-     Stephen  mentions  the  pope's  confirmation  was,  because  he 

^h"^  c^'t   ^^^  lately  received  a  bull  from  Rome  to  that  purpose.  This 

' -v '  record,  though  mentioned  at  large  by  the  prior  of  Hexham, 

being  probably  not  seen  by  the  cardinal,  might  help  to  lead 

him  into  this  mistake. 

The  deaih         This  year,  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  departed 

irMhS  this  life.     It  is  thought  he  died  of  grief  for  his  infidelity  to 

of  Canter-    ^\-^q    emprcss,    and    that    the    new    oath   to    king    Stephen 

poisoned  his  constitution.     He  was  so  visibly  disordered  at 

the  coronation  of  this  prince,  that  his  hands  shook,  and  let 

Gervas.       f^n  the   consccratcd  elements.     That  which   was  most  re- 

nens.  Col.    markably  to   the  credit  of  this  prelate,   was   the   rebuild- 

JStlkiun.  Ing  a"tl  ornamenting   the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  lately 

burned.     The  consecration  of  this  church  was  performed 

in  a  very   splendid    manner,    king    Henry  and  his  queen, 

Gervas.       David,  king  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  English  prelates  being 

AcrPontif.  present  at  the  solemnity.     This  archbishop  likewise  conse- 

Cantuar.      crated  the  new  cathedral  at  Rochester.     After  his  death  the 
Col.  loe*.  . 

see  of  Canterbury  contmued  vacant  about  two  years. 

328.  This  year,  as  Diceto  reports,   there  was  a  convention  of 

A.  D.  1137.  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  summoned  to  Westminster, 
which  gave  occasion  to  an  election  for  the  see  of  London, 
which  had  been  vacant  two  years.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  from  the  Conqueror's  time  to  the  reign  of  king 
John,  it  was  the  custom  to  choose  bishops  at  a  publick 
meeting  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  the  king  being  present 
at  the  solemnity :  and,  that  the  election  might  pass  through 
a  regular  form,  a  delegation  of  monks,  or  canons,  who  re- 
presented the  vacant  sees,  were  sent  for  up  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  William,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  chapter,  made 
their  appearance  at  the  Westminster  convention,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  The  majority  of  the 
canons  pitched  upon  Anselm,  nephew  to  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  not- 
withstanding the  king,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  another 
party  of  the  canons,  declared  strongly  against  this  election : 
the  other  side  insisting  upon  the  privilege  of  the  majority, 
had  some  of  their  estates  seized  for  adhering  to  the  choice 
of  a  bishop  against  the  king's  consent.  And  here  bishop 
Godwin  is  mistaken  in  affirming  that  the  king,  being  dis- 
gusted  at   the    obstinacy   of  thebc    canons,    ordered   their 
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wives  to   be  apprehended,  and   sent  to  the  Tower,  where    MAUD, 
they  were  kept  prisoners  till  their  husbands  had  given  the    Einpr^ess. 

king  satisfaction.     But  this  passage,  as  the  learned  Whar-  '       '^ ' 

ton  observes,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Diceto.  It  is  true, 
this  author  reports,  that  in  the  year  1137  the  Focariae  of 
some  secular  canons  were  sent  to  the  Tower  in  a  rugged 
boisterous  manner ;  but  he  does  not  say  anything  of  their 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  The  truth  of  the 
case  seems  to  be  this, — there  were  secular  canons  at  this 
time  in  a  great  many  places  v/ithin  the  diocese  of  London, 
and  these,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  were  most  of 
them  married.  Now  this  liberty  being  forbidden  by  a  late 
synod  at  London,  the  king's  officers  haled  their  wives  to 
prison  to  get  money  for  their  enlargement.  To  return  to 
the  election :  the  canons  who  elected  Anselm  went  along 
with  him  to  Rome,  and  got  him  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
Being  fortified  with  this  authority,  he  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  challenged  canonical  obe- 
dience from  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  disposed  of  the 
revenues  of  the  bishoprick.  However,  the  dean  and  his 
party  made  their  appeal  to  Rome,  and  at  last  got  the  election 
repealed.  The  pope's  sentence  for  annulling  the  election 
went  upon  this  ground,  viz.  : — "  Because  it  was  made  with- 
out the  dean's  knowledge  and  consent ;  who,  according  to 
right,  ought  to  give  his  vote  first  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop." 
The  annulling  of  this  election  was  procured  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  suffragans  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
a  letter  to  the  pope  from  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  in 
which  he  gives  Anselm  a  character  so  much  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, that  after  he  had  lost  his  bishoprick  he  had  much  ado 
to  recover  his  old  post  at  St.  Edmundsbury.  The  see  of 
London  being  thus  voided,  the  distraction  of  the  times  kept  Diceto  Ab- 
it  vacant  about  four  or  five  years  longer.  n^566,m.' 

The  next  year  affords  little  remarkable  relating  to  the  Amiaies 
Church,  excepting  the  burning  of  the  cathedral,  the  monas-  Saxon.  in 
tery  of  St.    Mary's,   and    thirty   other  parish   churches  in  Godwin  in 
York.      To  which   we    may  add  a  like   calamity  at  Bath,  Episc. Lon- 

(ilUCI'lS, 

where  the  cathedral  was  burnt  down.     It  is  true  the  acci-  Wharton 
dent  was  quickly  repaired,  Robert,  then  bishop  of  that  see,  Lomlinens. 
raising  a  new  fabrick,  not  inferior  to  the  other,  whereas  the  i'-.^'-  ct 

A.  D.  llo7.     Godwin  in  Episc.  Balhon. 
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church  of  York  lay  in  ruins  a  great  while,  and  did  not  re- 

> '  cover  till  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I. 

The  Church  affairs  being  intermixed  with  the  state,  I 
must  mention  something  of  the  latter.  King  Stephen  now 
began  to  grow  uneasy  in  the  administration,  and  many  of  the 
great  men  of  his  own  party  proved  troublesome  to  him. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  defect  of  his  title,  and  made 
unreasonable  demands ;  and  in  case  he  refused  to  grant 
them  what  lands  they  desired,  they  immediately  applied  to 
force,  manned  their  castles  against  him,  and  plundered  the 

Malmsb.  estates  belonging  to  the  crown.  They  took  the  greater 
Hist.  No-  o     o  J  ^  o 

veil.  1.1.  freedom  because  of  the  juncture;  for  things  now  began  to 

ol.  102.  Iqq]^  disturbed  and  unsettled,  there  being  a  strong  report 

A.  D.  1138.  that  Robert,  earl  of  Glocester,  would  shortly  set  sail  from 

Robert,  earl  .  .  '  ,     ■'  . 

of  Glocester,  Normandy  into  England,  in  defence  of  his  sister,  the  em- 
with I'i'snew  pr^ss's  right.  Neither  were  people  deceived  in  this  expec- 
oafh,  and     tatiou,    for    soon    after   Whitsuntide    this    earl    sent   king 

defies  fciiig  p 

Stephen.  Stephen  a  solemn  defiance  from  Normandy,  revoked  his 
homage,  and  renounced  him  in  form ;  and  to  prevent  the 
imputation  of  inconstancy,  and  breach  of  faith,  he  gave  him 
the  reasons  of  his  defiance ;  alleging,  that  Stephen  had 
seized  the  crown  against  justice  and  law,  and  failed  in  his 
promises  to  those  who  had  owned  him.  The  earl  likewise 
confessed  that  himself  had  fallen  short  of  his  duty,  and 
made  a  breach  upon  the  constitution,  by  acknowledging 
another  sovereign  during  the  life  of  the  empress ;  and  that 
since  he  was  under  the  pre-engagement  of  an  oath  to  this 
princess,  he  had  no  liberty  to  transfer  his  homage.     This 

Malmsb.  earl,  as  Malmsbury  reports,  was  governed  by  the  motives  of 
conscience  in  this  declaration ;  the  deserting  his  sister,  the 
empress,  had  given  him  some  disturbance.  This  put  him 
upon  consulting  a  great  many  persons  of  figure  and  reli- 
gion ;  they  all  told'  him  it  was  impossible  cither  to  live  with 
a  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  or  be  happy  in  the  other 

329.  world,  if  he  continued  in  the  breach  of  his  oath,  and  out- 

raged so  near  a  relation :  besides,  as  this  historian  adds, 
the  pope  liad  enjoined  the  earl  to  be  true  to  the  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  before  the  king  his  father;  but  with  what 
grace  or  consistency  the  pope  could  do  this,  is  hard 
to  account  for,  if  we  consider  liis  late  support  of  king 
Stephen's   pretensions.     If  it   be   said  the    pope    was  now 
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better  informed  of  the  empress's  right,   this  will   only  give    MAUD, 
him  the  commendation  of  an  honest  penitent;  but  then  his    E^^^ress 

rashness  in  confirming  Stephen's  title,  before  he  had  ex-  ' -^ ' 

amined  the  matter,  can  never  be  excused. 

Many  of  the  nobility  in  the  southern  parts  now  declaring 
against  king  Stephen,  and  giving  him  a  diversion,  David, 
king  of  Scots,  takes  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  invades 
England  with  a  numerous  army.     Thurstan,  archbishop  o^  Thurstan, 
York,  raised  the  nobility  of  the  north  to  stop  the  progress  ^f^York,"^ 
of  this  enemy.     The  Encrlish,  having  drawn  together  a  con-  '■'^«p« ''«« 

J  &  '  t5  &  north 

siderable  body,  set  up  the  royal  standard  near  North  AUer-  against  the 
ton,  making  choice  of  that  place  for  the  field  of  battle.  The 
archbishop  of  York  sent  an  order  to  all  the  parish  priests  of 
his  diocese  to  repair  to  the  army  with  crosses,  colours,  and 
holy  relicks,  and  to  carry  as  many  as  they  could  engage 
along  with  them.  The  archbishop's  sickness  prevented  his  Ethelred 
coming  into  the  field  in  person ;  however,  he  took  care  to  y^i.  de 

send  Ralph,  bishop  of  the  Orcades,  in  his  stead.    This  pre-  Bello  Stan- 

1          ,  111  .  •       ^^^^-  ^°1- 

late,  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  the  armies  were  going  337. 

to  charge,  stood  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  troops,  and  encouraged  them  with  the  speech  fol- 
lowing : —  Huntingt, 

Historiar. 

1.  8.  fol.  222. 

*'  My  lords,  you  have  the  honour  to  be  peers  of  England,  Ralph, 
and   Normans  by  extraction ;  I  mention  this  last  addition,  orcades', 
because  those  who  are  just  ready  to  give  the  onset  ought  to  ■•speech  to  the 

•>  ...  .  English 

recollect  the  advantage  of  their  original.  I  desire  you  would  army. 
consider  the  place  where,  and  the  enemy  against  whom  you 
fight.  The  truth  is,  nobody  has  hitherto  encountered  you 
without  misfortune  ;  the  French,  brave  as  they  are,  have 
been  glad  to  retire,  and  resign  you  part  of  their  territories. 
The  old  English,  notwithstanding  they  had  a  rich  country 
to  encourage  them  in  their  defence,  were  forced  to  submit 
to  yovu"  valour,  and  own  you  for  their  masters.  The  pro- 
vince of  Puglia  has  recovered  its  ancient  splendour  under 
your  conquest,  and  the  famous  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  An- 
tioch  have  been  forced  to  surrender  and  set  open  their  gates 
to  you ;  and  now  Scotland,  which  is  by  right  but  an  English 
province,  has  the  hardiness  to  make  an  offensive  expedition, 
and  endeavours  to  drive  you  from  your  own  dominions. 
But  alas !  the  preparation  of  the  enemy  is  little  better  than 
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their  cause  ;  they  seem  to  have  nothing  but  their  own  rash- 
ness to  support  them,  and  appear  better  fitted  for  squabbhng 
than  fighting.  If  you  examine  the  matter,  you  will  find 
there  is  neither  conduct  in  the  officers  nor  discipline  in  the 
soldiers ;  in  short,  we  have  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  than 
afraid  at  what  we  are  going  about.  I  say  ashamed,  that 
those  people  whom  we  have  always  beaten  in  their  country 
should  be  so  hardy  and  hot-headed  as  to  attack  us  in  our 
own;  however,  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  divine  Pro- 
vidence has  infatuated  them  to  this  undertaking,  that  those 
men  who  have  profaned  churches,  stained  the  altars  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  killed  the  priests,  and  spared  neither 
women  nor  children,  that  those  men,  I  say,  should  be 
punished,  and  fall  in  the  same  counti'y  where  they  had  com- 
mitted such  horrid  barbarities  ;  and  God,  I  doubt  not,  will 
this  day  make  you  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance  upon  them. 
Be  brave,  therefore,  gentlemen,  and  charge  this  savage 
enemy  with  the  customary  courage  of  your  ancestors ;  or 
rather  let  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause  and  the  counte- 
nance of  heaven  animate  your  resolution.  Be  not  surprised 
to  find  the  enemy  not  discouraged  by  so  many  defeats,  and 
that  they  have  still  the  boldness  to  make  head  against  us  ; 
for  rashness,  without  other  accoutrements,  is  a  poor  defence. 
These  Scots  have  neither  arms,  nor  skill  to  handle  them; 
whereas  you  are  trained  to  the  art  and  exercise  of  war,  you 
are  armed  cap-a-pee,  and,  as  it  were,  sheathed  in  iron,  so 
that  the  enemy  will  be  at  a  loss  where  to  make  a  blow  at 
you.  March,  therefore,  and  never  question  falling  on  vipon 
a  naked  rabble.  Are  you  apprehensive  of  their  numbers? 
There  is  no  reason  for  that ;  for  victory  does  not  depend 
upon  the  poll,  or  telling  of  noses.  A  multitude  is  oftentimes 
a  disadvantage,  it  is  more  difficultly  governed,  and  is  neither 
well  prepared  for  victory  or  misfortune;  it  hinders  pursuit 
in  the  one  case,  and  reti*eat  in  the  other  :  besides,  your  an- 
cestors have  often  conquered  against  great  disadvantage  of 
numbers.  Indeed,  what  signifies  illustrious  birth,  martial 
skill,  and  good  discipline,  unless  it  makes  a  few  of  you  an 
over-match  for  a  great  many?  But  it  is  time  to  break  off^, 
for  now  the  enemy,  which  I  am  glad  to  see,  begins  to  ad- 
vance in  a  broken  unmilitary  order,  and  looks  more  like 
tumult  than  war.     Having,  therefore,  a  commission  to  re- 
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present  your  archbishop,  if  any  of  you  happen  to  fall  in  the    MAUD, 
field,  you,  I  say,  who  have  the  honour  to  fight  in  the  cause    Empress 

of  God  and  your  country,  and  to  revenge  the  outrages  done  ' -^ — ' 

to  religion,  I  absolve  you  from  your  sins,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  whose  creatures  the  enemy  has  most  barbarously 
destroyed,  and  of  the  Son,  whose  altars  they  have  profaned, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  whose  grace  and  guidance 
they  have  made  so  flagitious  a  revolt." 

To  this  all  the  English  army  shouted  Amen,  Amen. 

Upon  this,  the  two  armies  charged  with  great  fury,  and 
the  fight  was  obstinately  maintained  for  some  time ;  but  at 
last  the  Scots  were  broken,  and  the  victory  remained  to  the 
English,  who  cut  above  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  in  pieces, 
with  little  loss  of  their  own.  This  battle  was  fought  in 
August. 

This  year,  in  December,  there  was  a  synod  held  at  West-  a  sijnodat 
minster  under  Albericus,  the  pope's  legate.    This  Albericus,  mbfster, 
bishop  of  Ostia,   had  been  some   months  in  England,  and '/'"^."'^'^ 
made  a  visitation  in  several  dioceses.     At  his  first  arrival,  pop<^'s 
his  credentials  being  read  before  the  king  and  the  lords,  '^^'^^' 
they  demurred  to  his  authority  ;  but  at  last,  out  of  regard 
to  the  pope,  his  character  was  owned.     However,  as  Ger- 
vase  of  Canterbury   relates,  the   king  took  it  ill,  that  his 
brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  should  be  struck  out  of 
his  legatine   commission,   which  he    had    hitherto    enjoyed 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.     But  Malms-  Chronic. 
bury,  who  lived  at  this  time,  makes  his  legatine  authority  of  f^ly'"^^' ^°'' 
a  later  date. 

Some  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  Al- 
bericus, the  legate,  sent  a  summons  to  the  prior,  convent, 
clergy,  and  laity  of  Canterbury,  about  the  election  of  an 
archbishop.  He  orders  his  letter  of  summons  to  be  read  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  before  all  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  that  after  they  had  prepared  themselves 
for  the  matter  in  hand  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  distributions 
of  charity,  they  should  take  care  to  think  upon  such  a  per- 
son, against  whom  there  could  be  no  objection  made  from 
the  canons ;  such  a  person,  to  whose  election  the  bishops  of 
the  province  ought  to  consent,  and  whom  the  king  could  not 
reasonably  refuse.  He  therefore  enjoins  them,  in  the  pope's 
name,  to  pitch  upon  proper  delegates  for  this  business,  to 
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THEO-    furnish  them  with  powers  to  represent  the  whole  body,  and 
Abp.  Can't,  send  them  to  London  about  the  middle  of  Advent. 
^^^^^    '       From  hence  it  appears  that  the  election  of  bishops  was 
Gervas.  col.  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  respective  chapters,  and  not 
tied  up  to  the  direction  of  a  conge  (Telire. 

The  synod  was  opened  at  Westminster  on  the  13th  of 
December;  it  consisted  of  seventeen  bishops  and  thirty 
abbots,  besides  a  numerous  appearance  of  inferior  clergy 
and  laity.  The  legate  Albericus  presided,  and  after  the 
dispatch  of  other  business,  there  were  sixteen  canons  drawn 
up,  several  of  which,  being  the  same  with  those  in  former 
synods,  need  not  be  repeated. 

By  the  eighth  canon,  those  clergymen  that  used  the  di- 
version of  hunting,  or  managed  secular  business  to  enrich 
themselves,  were  to  be  suspended  ab  officio  et  henejicio. 

By  the  ninth,  if  any  person  killed,  imprisoned,  or  assaulted 
any  clerk,  monk,  nun,  or  other  ecclesiastical  person,  he  was 
to  be  excommunicated ;  neither  should  it  be  lawful  for  any 
person  but  the  pope  to  give  him  absolution,  unless  at  the 
point  of  death. 

The  twelfth  prohibits  the  clergy  practising  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  serving  in  the  field. 

By  the  sixteenth,  those  schoolmasters  who  put  others  in 
their  places  are  forbidden  taking  any  money  for  the  substi- 
Id.  col.        tution. 

Theobald  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  Jeremy,  prior  of 

chosen  arch-  Clirist's  Church,  Canterbury,  with  some  others  of  the  con- 
Canterbury.  vcnt,  being  Summoned  to  court,  chose  Theobald,  abbot  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy,  for  their  archbishop,  the  king,  several  of 
the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility,  being  present.  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  is  said  to  have  expected  this  pre- 
ferment for  himself,  and  was  disgusted  at  the  disappoint- 
Ibid,  ment. 

Theobald,  upon  his  election,  went  to  Canterbury,  and 
was  consecrated  in  January,  by  the  legate  Albericus ;  and 
soon  after  took  a  journey  to  Rome  with  the  legate  for  his 
pall.  He  was  honourably  received  by  pope  Innocent  II., 
and,  as  the  author  of  the  Antiquitates  BritannicEe  reports, 
had  the  title  of  legatus  natus  bestowed  upon  himself  and  his 
Antiquit.  successors.  If  the  fact  stands  thus,  which  I  question,  this 
Theobald,    favour  was  HO  niore  than  an  empty  title  ;  for,  it  is  certain, 
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Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  both  the  character  and     maud, 
authority  of  the  pope's  legate,  and  made  Theobald  very  sen-   Empress. 

sible  of  his  superiority  upon  this  score,  as  this  writer  him- ' ' 

self  confesses.  Id-  p- 128. 

To  proceed  :  about  this  time  there  was  a  synod  held  at  a.  d.  1139. 
Rome  under  pope  Innocent  II.,  at  which  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Simon,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Roger, 
bishop  of  Coventry,  Robert,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Reynald, 
abbot  of  Evesham,  were  present,  upon  a  summons  from  the 
pope  for  that  purpose.  They  are  said  to  have  received  great 
satisfaction  at  this  synod,  and  to  have  brought  a  copy  of  the 
canons  into  England  at  their  return.  Contmuat. 

°  .  ,        rlorent. 

Now,   since   there   was  a  representation  of  the  English  Wigom.  ad 
Church  at  this  council,  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
canons  which  have  not  occurred  already. 

By  the  twelfth  canon,  the  truce  called  the  Truce  of  God, 
or  a  cessation  of  arms,  was  to  begin  from  Wednesday  sun-  331. 

set  to  Monday  sun-rising ;  and  to  continue  from  Advent  to 
the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  and  from  Quinquagesima  Sunday 
to  the  octaves  of  Easter.  And  if  any  person  broke  this 
truce,  and  refused  to  give  satisfaction  after  the  third  admo- 
nition, the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  to  excommunicate  him, 
and  certify  the  excommunication  to  the  neighbouring  bishops. 
Neither  was  any  bishop  to  admit  the  excommunicated  per- 
son into  communion  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

The  twenty-eighth  canon  takes  notice,  that,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ancient  Church,  vacant  sees  were  to  be  filled 
up  within  three  months ;  and  decrees,  that  the  canons  of 
the  chapter  should  not  exclude  the  religious  from  having  a 
share  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop ;  and  that  elections  other- 
wise managed,  should  be  reputed  void. 

The  thirtieth  and  last  canon  declares  the  ordinations  made 
by  Anacletus  and  other  schismaticks  and  hereticks,  null  and 
void. 

This  year,  as  Malmsbury  reports,  king  Stephen  began  to  Condi. 
shew  his  temper  and  discover  his  disaflfection  to  the  Church,  cossait. 
It  was  now  strongly  discoursed  that    Robert,  earl  of  Glo-  ^'\'":  '.^R- 

'=•',,  '  IOOj,  1009. 

cester,  and  the  empress  his  sister,  were  ready  to  embark 
for  England.  King  Stephen  being  deserted  at  this  junc- 
ture by  a  great  many  of  the  I'^nglish,  began  to  act  in  a  very 
arbitrai'y  manner,  seized  a  great  many  persons  of  condition. 
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THEO-    upon  bare  suspicion,  forced  them  to  surrender  their  castles, 
Abp.  Cant.  ^"^  Submit  to  what  terms  soever  he  thought  fit  to  put  upon 

* V '  them. 

The  bishops       At  this  time,  Roger,  bishop  of  Sahsbury,  and  his  nephew, 
and  Lincoln  Alexander,  bishop  oi  Lmcoln,  were  prelates  or  great  figure 
imprisoned,  ^^^j  interest.      Alexander  had  lately  built  Newark  castle 
for  an  ornament  and  defence  of  the  diocese.     Roger,  who, 
it  may  be,  was  somewhat  tinctured  with  the  vanity  of  build- 
ing, had  built  a  palace  at  Sherburn,  and  another  at  the  De- 
vizes, in  the  figure  of  a  castle.     He  had  likewise  begun  a 
castle  at  Malmsbury,  near  the  abbey  church.     And  having 
procured  a  grant  from  king  Henry,  of  the  castle  of  Salis- 
H-^t"N       ^"^T'  ^^^  ^^^^  made  it  a  garrison  for  his  own  security. 
yell.  1.  2.  Some  of  the  temporal  lords  perceiving   themselves  out- 

shone by  the  clergy  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  grew  envious 
at  the  disadvantage.  Upon  this  disgust,  they  complained 
of  the  bishops  to  king  Stephen ;  told  him  that  the  bishops' 
building  of  castles  was  an  expensive  ambition,  very  foreign 
to  their  character  ;  that  it  was  pretty  evident  all  this  was 
done  to  disserve  and  ruin  the  king  ;  and  that,  when  the 
empress  made  a  descent,  the  prelates  would  not  fail  to  put 
these  places  of  strength  into  her  hands.  It  was  therefore 
the  king's  interest  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  force 
them  to  deliver  up  their  castles,  otherwise  his  highness 
would  repent  his  lenity  when  it  was  too  late.  King  Ste- 
phen, though  seeming  to  disregard  these  discourses,  was  not 
displeased  with  them,  as  appears  by  putting  this  advice  in 
practice  upon  the  first  opportunity. 
Aquarreiat  J^  the  latter  end  of  June,  this  year,  there  was  a  conven- 
tion  of  the  nobility  at  Oxford,  at  which  the  two  bishops 
above  mentioned  were  present.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
as  Malmsbury  reports  from  his  own  mouth,  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  make  his  appeai'ance  at  court,  and  had  a  strong  pre- 
sage the  journey  would  prove  unlucky,  which  happened 
accordingly.  For  now  fortune,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  gave 
the  king  a  handle  to  execute  his  design,  and  crush  the  pre- 
lates. The  bishop's  servants,  and  those  belonging  to  Alan, 
earl  of  Bretagne,  happened  to  quarrel  about  their  quarters. 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury's  men  conceiving  themselves  dis- 
turbed in  their  inn,  rose  from  dinner,  and  ran  out  to  the 
other  party :  from  words  they  came  to  blows,  and  swords' 
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drawing.       In  short,  earl  Alan's  retinue  was   beaten,  and    maud, 
his  nephew  dangerously  wounded.     Several  of  the  bishops'   E,„^r%s 

men    were   likewise  wounded,    and    one    gentleman    killed.  ' -. — -" 

The  king  being  glad  of  this  opportunity,  ordered  the  bi- 
shops to  make  their  appearance  at  his  court,  and  answer 
for  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  their  servants ;  and  here 
the  penalty  put  upon  them,  was  to  dehver  up  the  keys  of 
their  castles  as  a  security  for  their  good  behaviour :  the  two 
bishops  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  fine  which  was  cus- 
tomary upon  such  occasions,  but  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  surrendering  their  castles.  However,  by  confinement  Malmsb. 
and  rugged  usage,  they  were  forced  at  last  to  comply  with  102,' (ok 
the  king's  pleasure. 

These  proceedings  of  the  court  were  differently  relished  ; 
some  said  that  the  bishops,  in  building  castles,  had  exceeded 
the  liberty  allow^ed  by  the  canons,  and  therefore  were  rightly 
served  in  being  disseized  of  them.  That  it  was  their  business 
to  preach  peace,  and  procure  good  understanding  in  the 
world,  and  not  to  build  forts  to  secure  themselves  in  their 
misbehaviour.  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  flourished 
strongly  upon  this  head,  and  made  use  of  all  his  rhetorick  to 
justify  the  court.  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's 
legate  and  the  king's  brother,  was  on  the  other  side.  This 
prelate  urged,  that  if  the  bishops  had  done  anything  un- 
justifiable, they  were  to  be  tried  by  the  canons,  and  not  by 
the  common  law  :  that  the  cause  ought  to  be  heard  in  a 
synod,  and  that  unless  judgment  passed  against  them  there, 
they  could  not  be  legally  ousted  of  their  estates  :  that  it  was 
too  apparent  the  king  was  governed  by  the  regards  of  inte- 
rest in  this  affair  ;  that  the  castles  were  built  with  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church,  and  stood  upon  Church  lands,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  put  them  into  the  hands  332. 

of  laymen,  and  especially  of  such  laymen  as  had  no  good 
character,  either  for  principles  or  morals.  Such  discourses 
as  these,  the  legate  had  the  courage  to  urge  frequently  on 
the  king,  and  pressed  him  to  discharge  the  bishops,  and 
put  them  in  possession  of  their  estates.  At  last,  finding 
this  way  of  soliciting  signified  nothing,  he  ordered  a  council 
to  meet  at  Winchester  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  imd  J  council  at 
summoned  the  king  to  appear  at  it.  irinc/wswr. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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THEO-         At  the  opening  of  the  council,  where  the  archbishop  of 
Abp.  Can't.  Canterbury   and  most    of  the  bishops   were    present,  the 

'       •' '  legate's  commission  was   read ;   by  which  it  appeared  pope 

Innocent  II.  had  given  him  that  authority  ever  since  the 
Malmsb.  ^^^^  ®^  March,  though  the  bishop  had  been  so  modest  as  to 
i^Jid.  conceal  his  character  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time. 

The  legate        The  legate  complained,  in  a  Latin  speech,  of  the  indignity 

complains  of     ^  -ii-i  -.  i  . 

the  usage  01  puttmg  the  bishops  under  an  arrest :  that  it  was  a 
^two  billies,  lamentable  case  the  king  should  be  so  far  misled  by  ill  men, 
as  to  violate  the  protection  of  his  own  court,  and  lay  hands 
upon  men  of  the  highest  character  in  the  Church  :  that 
such  measures  were  very  dishonourable  to  a  crowned 
head  :  that  the  quarrel  was  principally  against  the  bishops' 
estates  ;  and  that  they  were  made  guilty,  only  to  be  turned 
out  of  what  they  had  :  that  these  arbitrary  strains  of  power 
were  such  an  affliction  to  him,  that  he  had  rather  run  the 
utmost  hazard,  than  suffer  the  episcopal  dignity  to  be 
treated  with  such  outrage  and  contempt :  that  he  had  fre- 
quently pi-essed  the  king  to  retrace  this  wrong  step  and 
make  satisfaction,  and  that  his  highness  had  not  refused 
him  the  convening  of  the  council.  He  desired,  therefore, 
the  archbishop  and  the  rest  to  consult  upon  the  point,  and 
come  to  a  resolution  about  some  expedient.  And  that,  for 
his  part,  he  should  endeavour  to  put  the  orders  of  the 
council  in  execution:  and  that  neither  his  relation  to  the  king 
his  brother,  nor  any  prospect  of  prosecution  or  danger,  should 
ibid.  hinder  him  from  doing  his  utmost  in  this  affair. 

While  the  legate  was  dilating  upon  this  subject,  the  king 
sent  some  of  the  temporal  lords  to  the  council,  to  demand 
the  reason  of  his  being  summoned  thither  ?  To  this,  the 
legate  replied  briefly,  that  the  king,  who  was  himself  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  Christianity,  had  no  cause  to  be  displeased 
at  his  being  called  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  make  satis- 
faction for  his  late  miscarriage ;  that  such  outrage  to  a  holy 
character  was  altogether  new  and  unprecedented  in  that 
age  ;  that  the  imprisoning  of  bishops,  and  stripping  them  of 
their  fortunes,  used  to  be  the  business  of  none  but  Paffan 
princes  :  that  things  standing  thus,  the  best  thought  he 
could  suggest  was,  that  the  king  should  either  defend  his 
proceedings,  or  yield  to  the  sentence  of  the  canons.     Be- 
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sides,  he  was  particularly  obliged  to  favour  the  Church,  be-  MAUD, 
cause  it  was  her  interest,  and  not  any  military  force,  which  Empress. 
made  his  way  to  the  throne.  '        ' 

After  the  legate  had  delivered  himself  in  this  manner,  the 
temporal  lords  withdrew,  and  returned  soon  after  with  the 
king's  answer.  They  were  attended  by  one  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  a  man  learned  in  the  law.  This  de  Vere  argued  Thepro- 
for  the  king,  and  laid  what  load  he  could  upon  ^<^g^'^t7hecourtde- 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  set  forth,  that  this  prelate  \ia.(}i M^edhy 
failed  very  much  in  his  behaviour  to  the  king  ;  that  he  had  Fere. 
very  seldom  given  his  attendance  at  the  court ;  and  that  his 
servants  and  dependents,  presuming  upon  their  master's 
interest,  had  been  mutinous  and  turbulent.  And  here, 
amongst  other  instances,  he  declaimed  upon  the  late  ren- 
counter at  Oxford.  He  urged  farther,  that  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  was  a  secret  abettor  of  the  king's  enemies:  that 
this  disaffection,  though  managed  with  art,  was  discoverable 
by  several  instances,  particularly  from  the  bishop's  refusing 
to  afford  the  king's  forces  so  much  as  one  night's  quarter  at 
Malmsbury :  that  it  was  commonly  reported,  that  upon  the 
empress's  arrival,  the  bishop  and  his  nephews  (the  bishops  of 
Lincoln  and  Ely)  would  put  their  castles  into  her  hands : 
that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  was  not  seized  as  a  bishop,  but 
as  the  king's  servant,  who  held  offices  of  state,  and  received 
his  highness's  wages  :  besides,  he  pretended  the  castles  were 
not  seized  by  force,  but  yielded  by  composition.  It  was 
granted  the  king  found  some  money  in  these  places  of 
strength :  but  then,  this  treasure,  upon  due  enquiry,  was 
all  his  own ;  the  bishop  having  amassed  all  these  riches  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer  in  the  late  reign..  Malmsb. 

To  this  plea  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  replied  briefly,  that  veU.  l.  2. 
he  had  never  been  servant  to  king  Stephen,  nor  taken  any  ^°^- 1^^- 
wages  of  him  ;    adding  withal,  in  a  menacing  way,  that  if  he 
could  not  have  justice  done  him  in  that  synod,  he  would  try 
his  fortune  in  a  higher  court.     Upon  this  the  legate  under-  ibid. 
took  the  cause,  and  delivered  himself  with  great  temper  to 
this  effect : 

That  all  the  heads  of  the  charge  brought  in  against  the  The  legate's 
bishops,  ought  to  be  debated  in  a  synod,  before  they  were  7-f,.f. 
pronounced  guilty,  and  punished.     And  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  of  civil  courts,  the  bishops  should  be  put 

Q    2 
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THEO-  in  possession  of  their  estates  :  for,  by  common  right,  people 
Abp.  Cant,  ought  not  to  be  disseized  of  their  property  before  the  rea- 
'       ''       '  sons  of  forfeiture  are  made  good  against  them. 

The  matter  being  thus  argued  on  both  sides,  the  king  de- 
333.  sired  the  resohition  of  the  synod  might  be  deferred  for  a  day 

The  arch-  or  two,  till  the  archbishop  of  llouen  could  be  present.  This 
Rniien  ar-  prelate,  at  his  coming  into  the  council,  declared  the  bishops 
suesjor  might  be  allowed  their  castles,  provided  they  could  justify 
Stephen.  their  title  by  the  canons :  but  since  this  could  not  be  done, 
it  was  great  extravagance  to  insist  upon  that  point.  "  But 
supposing,"  says  he,  "  the  canons  should  not  bar  them  tbis 
liberty,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations,  the 
castles,  in  times  of  danger,  are  to  be  put  into  the  king's 
hands."  He  pressed  the  bishops  therefore  with  this  di- 
lemma, that  either  the  canons  allowed  them  to  hold  their 
castles,  or  they  did  not :  if  the  canons  did  not  allow  this 
liberty,  the  dispute  was  at  an  end,  and  the  bishops'  preten- 
sions out  of  doors.  But,  in  case  they  were  not  barred  by 
any  ecclesiastical  constitution,  yet  they  ought  to  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  the  juncture,  and  put  their  places  of  strength 
in  the  king's  hands,  who  was  to  provide  for  the  publick  secu- 
rity. This  reasoning  of  the  archbishop  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  the  council,  and  weakened  the  interest  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Salisbury.  And  to  make  the  synod  still  more  cau- 
tious in  pronouncing  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
court,  Aubrey  de  Vere  told  them  the  king  was  informed  that 
the  bishops  threatened  to  send  some  of  their  order  beyond 
sea,  and  prosecute  a  suit  against  him  at  Rome ;  but  that 
if  any  of  them  presumed  to  undertake  such  a  voyage 
against  his  highness's  pleasure,  they  might  probably  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  return.  And  that  the  king,  being  sensible 
of  ill  usage  from  the  prelates,  designed  to  complain  to  his 
holiness,  and  himself  make  an  appeal  to  Rome.  From  tliis 
language  the  council  understood  the  king's  mind  ;  and  that 
he  was  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  canons. 
The  council  And  thus  the  assembly  broke  up  without  coming  to  extre- 

breaks  up  .  .  •   i      i  t^  •        i        r>  i  11  1       • 

without  ex-  mities  with  the  court.    Tor,  ni  the  nrst  place,  tliey  tliought  it 
Teusifre"^    would  be  a  rash  expedient  to  excommunicate  a  prince  with- 
out pre-acquainting  the  pope.     And  besides,  they  under- 
stood some  of  the  barons  began  to  draw,  and  l)randish  their 
blades.     However,  the  legate  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury  did  what  they  could   to   prevent  ill   consequences.    MAUD, 
They  cast  themselves  at  the  king's  feet,  and  entreated  him   Empr^ess 

to  have  a  regard  for  the  Church  ;  to  consult  his  own  honour  ' ' 

and  conscience ;  and  not  go  into  destructive  measures,  and 
bring  on  a  fatal  rupture  between  the  crown  and  mitre. 
The  king  received  the  bishops  with  respect,  and  promised 
them  fair,  but  nothing  was  performed.  Malmsi). 

Upon  the  30tli  of  September,  and  about  a  month  after  ^°'' '"'■ 
the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  Robert,  earl  of  Glocester,  Tiwcmpress 
with  his  sister,  the  empress,  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
They  appeared  with  a  very  slender  force,  having  not  above 
a  hundred  and  forty  horse  at  their  coming  on  shore  ;  inso- 
much that,  as  Malmsbury  reports,  they  had  little  but  a  good 
cause  to  depend  on.    The  empress  was  received  in  Arundel 
castle :  and  earl  Robert  made  his  way  through  the  country 
as  far  as  Bristol,  only  with  twelve  horse  in  his  company.  Malmsb.  ib. 
The  empress  was,  in  some  measure,  deceived  by  the  queen 
dowager  her  mother-in-law,  who,  it  is  probable,  had  pro- 
mised her  a  body  of  troops  at  her  landing ;  but  instead  of 
assistance,  she  was  quickly  besieged  in  Arundel  castle.    But 
king  Stephen,  either  being  overruled  by  ill  advice,  or  find-  ibid, 
ing  the  castle  impregnable,  gave  the  empress  a  safe  conduct  Hist.  i.  8.  " 
to  march  to  Bristol  to  her  brother.  ^°''  ^-'^• 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbui'y,  The  death 
departed   this  life.      It  was  thought   his    late    misfortunes  fiJ'^pZf 
occasioned  his  death.     The  first  account  we  hear  of  this  Sdii"!""'./- 
prelate,  is  of  his  being  a  parish  priest  in  the  suburbs  of 
Caen.     The  lord  Henry,  who  was  afterwards  king,  coming  His  duuac- 
into  his  church  with  some  of  his   soldiers,  Roger  hurried  '^'^* 
the  prayers  with  so  much  dispatch,  that  the  soldiers  were 
mightily  pleased   with  the  expedition  ;    and  recommended 
him  to  the  young  prince  as  an   admirable  army  chaplain. 
This  prince  encouraged  him,  in  a  jesting  way,  to  go  along 
with  him ;  which  Roger  thought  fit  to  interpret  in  earnest. 
And  now  being  constantly  among  the  lord  Henry's  retinue, 
and  skilful  enough  in  making  his  court,  he  became  a  great 
favourite  with  his  patron :    insomuch  that  he  intrusted  him 
with  the  care  of  his  domesticks,  and  made  him  comptroller 
of  his  household.     And  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he 
thought  no  preferment  too  much  for  him.     He  made  him 
chancellor  of  England  at  the  first,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
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Salisbury.  In  short,  he  was  treasurer,  comptroller,  and 
chancellor,  when  the  king  was  at  home ;  and  when  his  high- 
ness went  into  Normandy,  the  whole  administration  was  put 
into  his  hands.  These  great  posts  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  raising  his  friends  and  relations  to  places  of  honour  and 
trust.  Thus  he  preferred  one  Roger,  a  near  relation,  to 
the  chancellorship  of  England.  His  two  nephews  likewise, 
Alexander  and  Nigellus,  were  promoted  to  considerable 
bishoj)ricks  ;  the  first  to  Lincoln,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Ely.  Malmsbury  gives  this  prelate  the  commendation  of  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  great  application  to  business ;  saying 
that  he  managed  with  such  capacity  and  exactness  under 
king  Henry,  that  nobody  seemed  so  much  as  to  envy  his 
greatness.  However,  after  the  death  of  this  prince,  he  pre- 
varicated grossly,  and,  as  bishop  Godwin  observes,  had 
nothing  of  rehgion,  gratitude,  or  loyalty  in  him.  For,  it 
seems,  he  was  the  man  that  put  Stephen  upon  the  project 
of  usurpation  ;  and  swore  in  with  the  first,  as  if  he  had  been 
ambitious  to  debauch  the  subject,  and  make  himself  a  pre- 
cedent of  perjury.  By  this  compliance  he  became  a  great 
favourite  at  king  Stephen's  court:  but,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
two  or  three  years'  time  the  tide  turned.  His  castles  were 
wrested  from  him,  his  wealth  plundered,  and  himself  im- 
prisoned. Roger,  the  chancellor,  who,  as  some  will  have 
it,  was  too  much  his  relation,  was  laid  in  irons,  and  had  a 
rope  put  about  his  neck.  And  what  hardships  his  nephews 
Alexander  and  Nigellus  met  with,  have  been  already  ob- 
served. In  short,  he  was  a  lively  instance  of  the  instability 
of  human  greatness,  and  seems  to  hold  forth  this  doctrine, 
that  strains  of  conscience,  and  principles  of  interest,  are  not 
always  the  surest  measures  to  establish  a  fortune.  As  for 
the  rencounter  at  Oxford,  which  gave  a  handle  for  his  ruin, 
it  was  tliought  the  quarrel  was  contrived  by  king  Stephen; 
but  how  little  soever  of  such  usage  he  might  deserve  from 
this  prince,  the  latitude  of  his  morals,  and  the  overgrown 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  made  him  ftill  without  pity. 

The  next  year,  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York,  departed 
this  life.  He  continued  in  this  see  five  and  twenty  years; 
and  perceiving  himself  almost  worn  out  with  age  and  busi- 
ness, he  resigned  the  archbishoprick,  took  the  habit  of  a 
monk  at  Pontefract,  and  died  there  about  a  month  after.   To 
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what  has  been  said  of  this  prelate,  we  may  add,  that  it  was  MAUD, 
principally  by  his  encouragement  that  the  abbeys  of  Foun-  Eih'V^ss 
tain  and  Rydal  were  founded.  '^—r^T-' 

Ai  11-1  .  Ill  11  1       ^fiibs.  Act. 

And  now   the  kmgdom  was  miserably  harassed  by   the  Pontic. 
contest  between  the  empress  and  Stephen  :  the  possessors  of  ]Vubr^gens. 
castles,  which  were  very  numerous  in  this  reign,  sallied  upon  j^^-^^'j^lic 
the  neighbourhood,   ruined  the  poor  country  people,  and 
rifled  the  churches ;  so  that,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  but 
slaughter,  beggary,  and  desolation  to  be  met  with.     And  Ibid.  fol. 
the  license  of  the  armies  was  so  great,  that  those  of  the     '^' 
most  privileged  character  were  not  secure  from  outrage,  in 
travelling  from  one  village  to  another. 

The  legate,  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  these  confusions,  a.  d.  iho. 
set  a  treaty  on  foot  between  the  empress  and  king  Stephen.  ioZTtfJ^' 
They  met  near  Bath,  the  legate    and    the   archbishop  of  "«/'7**  ""'^ 

i~i  \  1      •  f>i'  5  ••  rni        otephen,  but 

Canterbury  bemg  two  of  king  Stephen's  commissioners.  The  without  suc- 
empress  confiding  in  a  clear  title,  was  willing  to  refer  the  ^^^^' 
dispute  to  the  bishops;  but  Stephen  would  by  no  means 
agree  to  that  proposal.  The  legate,  upon  the  failing  of  this 
expedient  at  home,  made  a  voyage  into  France,  to  try  the 
interest  of  foreign  princes.  And  after  having  proposed  the 
case  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  his  eldest  brother,  Theo- 
bald, earl  of  Blois,  he  returned,  and  brought  a  draft  for 
a  treaty  of  peace  along  with  him.  But  what  the  terms  were 
is  not  mentioned  by  our  historians :  however,  the  empress 
was  willing  to  sign  the  articles ;  but  king  Stephen  threw  in 
delays,  and  at  last  broke  off  the  negociation.  The  legate 
finding  accommodation  impracticable,  waited  the  event,  and 
moved  no  farther. 

And  now  the  war  revived,  and  the  nation  began  to  bleed 
afresh ;  but  to  relate  the  particulars  of  these  civil  con- 
fusions is  not  the  design  of  this  work :  however,  something 
of  this  kind  must  now  and  then  be  mentioned  to  make  the 
history  of  the  Church  more  intelligible. 

To  proceed :   the  beginning  of  the  war  proved  unfortu-  a.  d.  ii4i. 
nate  to  king  Stephen ;  for  sitting  down  before  Lincoln,  with  Malmsbur. 

1      •  -1  1      P  ?ii  1  1    r>  1   .       Hist.  No- 

a  design  to  surprise  the  earl  oi  Chester,  he  was  defeated  by  veil.  l.  2. 
the  earl  of  Glocester  and  taken  prisoner.     He  was  carried  ''!'.'  ^^' 
to  the  empress  at  Glocester,  and  from  thence   removed  to  s/rpuu 
Bristol,  where,  at  first,  he  was  treated  with  honour  and  good  il'Z'rnt'' 

Lincoln. 
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THEO-    usage;   but  afterwards,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape, 
Abp.  Can't,  they  thought  fit  to  secure  him  in  irons. 

^      '^       '       And  now  the  empress  having  her  rival  in  her  hands,  sent 
her  agents  to  the  nobihty,  put  them  in  mind  of  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  required  to  be  recognised  as  their  sovereign. 
At  last  both  parties   agreed   to  a  conference   upon   Win- 
chester downs.     At  this  meeting,  the  empress,  to  engage 
the  legate,  gave  him  an  assurance  by  oath  that  the  great 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  managed  by  his  direction ; 
and,  particularly,  that  the  bishopricks  and  abbeys  should 
be  disposed  of  as  he  thought  fit.      All  this  was  promised 
him  on  condition  he  would  own  her  for  queen,  bring  the 
Church    along  with    him,   and   prove  firm  in  her    service. 
This,  without   doubt,   was  a  great  encouragement  for  the 
Maud, the    bishop  to  do  his  duty:    he  made  no  scruple  therefore  to 
cognised  ^by  rccoguisc  her  as  queen,  and  give  her  the   securities  of  a 
the  legate,    gybjcct.     Tliough,  after  all,  he  engaged  no  farther  than  a 

Malmsb.  ib.  t^-         i      n       •  •   •  .  i  p 

conditional  allegiance,  promising  to  own  her  lor  sovereign 
as  long  as  the  articles  were  kept.  The  next  day,  which 
was  the  third  of  March,  the  empress  was  soleriinly  attended 
to  the  cathedral  of  Winchester ;  the  legate  leading  her  into 
the  church  by  the  right  hand,  and  Bernard,  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  by  the  left:  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Ely, 
Bath,  several  abbots,  and  other  great  men,  being  likewise 
present. 

Some  few  days  after,  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, waited  on  the  empress  at  Winchester;  but  deferred 
to  recognise  her  and  do  homage :  he  fancied,  that  without 
king  Stephen's  leave,  such  an  acknowledgment  would  bring 
him  under  the  imputation  of  inconstancy.  To  avoid  this 
scandal  (as  it  seems  he  thought  it)  he  procured  leave  to 
consult  king  Stephen,  most  of  the  prelates  and  some  barons 
going  along  with  him.    King  Stephen,  being  a  prisoner,  con- 

335.  sented  to  an  indulgence;    told  them  they  might  submit  to 

the  disadvantage  of  the  times,  and  go  the  length  of  the 
legate's  precedent. 

yi  council  at      At  the  octavcs  of  Easter  there  was  a  great  council  of  the 

'  bishops  and  al)bots  held  at  Winchester ;  the  archbishop  of 

Canterbury  was  there,  but  the  legate  presided.    Malmsbury, 

who  was  at  thi-  synod,  reports,  that  tliosc  prchitcs  who  were 
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absent,  sent  proxies  and  lettci's  of  excuse.     At  the  opening    maud 
of  the  council,  the  legate  made  a  speech  to  the  purpose  ful-    ^  the 

.  'to  1  II  Empress. 

lowing :  —  ' ' 

*'  That  having  the  honour  to  represent  the  pope,  he  had  The  legate's 
convened  the  English  clergy  to  consult  on  some  measures  ^^"^^'^  ' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publick."  From  hence  he  proceeds  to 
mention  the  happiness  of  his  uncle  king  Henry's  reign. 
That  this  prince,  some  few  years  before  his  death,  obliged 
all  the  bishops  and  barons  of  England  and  Normandy  to 
swear  to  the  empress's  succession,  provided  he  should  de- 
cease without  issue  male.  That  this  happened  to  be  the 
case  when  this  prince  died  in  Normandy.  That  the  empress 
being  out  of  England  at  her  father's  death,  his  brother  Ste- 
phen was  permitted  to  reign,  to  prevent  disturbances  in  the 
kingdom.  That  himself  (the  legate)  undertook  for  his  good 
government ;  that  he  would  treat  holy  Church  with  re- 
gard, support  the  serviceable  part  of  the  constitution,  and 
repeal  sucii  laws  as  M^ere  oppressive.  But,  alas !  he  found 
himself  extremely  disappointed  in  his  brother  ;  that  he  was 
almost  ashamed  to  report  his  administration,  and  how  he 
connived  at  the  license  of  ill  men  ;  insomuch  that  in  a  year's 
time,  the  advantages  of  government  were  quite  lost,  and 
peace,  in  a  manner,  banished  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  bishops  were  imprisoned  against  law,  and  forced  to  part 
with  their  estates.  Abbeys  were  set  to  sale,  and  churches 
plundered  of  the  holy  treasure.  That  good  men  were  quite 
out  of  fashion  at  court,  and  everything  overruled  by  evil 
counsellors.  He  proceeded  to  put  them  in  mind  how  often 
he  had  remonstrated  against  these  miscarriages,  but  without 
effect.  That  notwithstanding  he  was  to  preserve  an  af- 
fection for  his  brother,  yet  no  regards  of  blood  and  relation- 
ship ought  to  be  preferred  to  God  Almighty's  service.  That 
now  Providence  had,  as  it  were,  given  sentence  against  his 
brother,  by  suffering  him  to  be  defeated,  and  lose  his  liberty. 
Things  standing  thus,  he  thought  it  proper  to  convene  them, 
to  prevent  the  confusions  of  anarchy.  He  told  them  that 
yesterday  he  had  treated  privately  with  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  who,  by  the  constitution,  had  a  principal  share  in 
the  direction  of  this  matter  ;  and  therefore,  having  addressed 
God  for  his  blessing,  he  declared  the  empress,  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  king  Henry,  (picen,  engaged  the  allegiiince  of 


Malmsb 
ibid.  fol. 
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THEO-    the  convention  to  her,  and  promised  to  stand  by  her  witli 

BALD,      rr  1    r.     ,  * 

Abp.  Cant,  hie  and  tortune. 

Mab^sw!^      When  this  speech  was  ended,  and  all  the  audience  had 
Hist.  No-     either  shouted  their  assent,  or,  at  least,  forbore  to  give  any 
fol.  105.       signs  of  contradiction,  the  legate  told  them  that  he  expected 
the  Londoners  in  a  few  days,  and  had  sent  them  a  safe  con- 
duct for  that  purpose. 

The  London  commissioners  came  according  to  expect- 
ation, and  petitioned  the  council  that  king  Stephen  might 
be  set  at  liberty ;  suggesting  that  all  the  barons  who  had 
entered  into  an  association  with  their  city  earnestly  desired 
that  the  legate,  the  archbishop,  and  all  the  clergy,  would  use 
their  interest  for  that  purpose.  The  legate  repeated  his 
speech  to  them  by  way  of  answer;  adding  withal,  "  that  it 
was  by  no  means  reputable  for  the  Londoners,  who  made 
so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  commonwealth,  to  solicit  for 
that  party  which  had  deserted  their  general,  and  advised 
his  maladministration,  and  who  pretended  a  regard  to  the 
Londoners  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  into  their 
106.  "  pockets." 
The  hardi-  Before  the  recess  of  the  council  or  convention,  a  certain 
cTAsiawl^rt  clergyman,  who  officiated  in  king  Stephen's  queen's  court, 
clergyman,  had  the  resolution  to  deliver  a  paper  to  the  legate  from  that 
princess,  in  which  she  entreated  all  the  clergy,  and  particu- 
larly the  legate,  to  move  for  the  restoration  of  king  Stephen, 
who  had  been  barbarously  used,  and  laid  in  irons  by  his 
own  subjects.  The  legate,  having  looked  over  this  paper 
by  himself,  told  the  council  that  the  contents  of  it  did  not 
deserve  to  be  communicated  ;  upon  which  the  court  chaplain 
takes  his  paper,  and  reads  it  boldly  to  the  audience ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  the  legate  silenced  the  motion  with 
the  same  answer  which  he  had  given  before  to  the 
Ibid.  Londoners. 

The  empress      The  empress,  being  thus  recognised  by  the  council,  was 

\y%e         received  in  her  progress  with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 

council.        gj^^i   owned   by  all  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  county  of 

Hunting.      Kent.     The  legate  for  some  time  attended  her,  and  made 

1^8  *f  T225  P^^*^  °^  ^'^'  court ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  there  happened 

a  misunderstanding  between  this  prelate  and  the  empress, 

which,  as  Malmsbury  re})orts,  was  the  main  cause  of  all  the 

ensuing  calamities.     The  occasion  of  the  rupture  was  this : 
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the  legate  desired  the  empress  wovdd  make  a  grant  of  the    MAUD, 
earldoms  of  Boulogne  and  Mortaigne,  in  Normandy,  to  his    Empress. 
nephew  Eustachius,  son    to    the  pretender  king  Stephen. 
Being  refused  in  this  request,  he  was  so  fur  disgusted  as  to 
absent  himself  from  the  court,  and  enter  into  a  private  in- 
telligence with  king  Stephen's  queen.    In  short,  he  changed  Thehgate 

,..,  ,  ^  111  •  !•      revolts  from 

his  side,  and  absolved  all  those  he  had  excommunicated  in  the  empress. 
the  council  for  rebellion  against  the  empress  ;   he  absolved  336. 

them,  I  say,  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  bishops  upon 
the  point.  He  likewise  took  care  to  spread  a  report,  as  if 
the  empress  designed  to  seize  his  person ;  that  she  had  mis- 
managed her  success,  broken  her  word  with  the  barons,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  disengaged  from 
his  oath  of  allegiance.  Malmsb.  ib. 

The  legate  having  thus  far  declared  himself,  the  empress 
endeavoured  to  regain  him  to  her  interest.    To  this  purpose, 
she  took  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Winchester,  to  discourse 
with  him ;   but  this  prelate,  being  conscious  of  his  misbe- 
haviour, refused  to  attend  her;  upon  which  he  was  besieged 
in  his  castle.     But  the  Londoners  and  disaffected  barons 
drawing  down  a  great  force  to  his  relief,  she  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the  siege  ;  and,  which  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
the  earl  of  Glocester,  posting  himself  in  the  rear,  to  secure 
her  majesty's  retreat,  was  taken  prisoner.     At  this  siege  of  Malmsb. 
Winchester  castle,  king  Stephen's  party  burnt  two  monas-  veil.  l.  2." 
teries  and  forty  parish  churches  in  Winchester,   together  *"i-  ^o^- 
with  the  greatest  part  of  that  city.     King  Stephen's  queen  Continuat. 

,     ,  11  11  1  1  •       1  •    1  1  ^      ay         i  ad  Florent. 

treated  the  earl  honourably,  tempted  him  highly,  and  ottered  wigorn.  ad 
to  make  him  first  minister  of  state,  provided  he  would  dis-  J^i"|,J^^J^' 
engage  from  the  empress.    To  this  the  earl  very  generously  Hist.  No- 

....  ,  veil.  1.  2. 

replied,  that  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  .another,  and  foi.  loVT 
not  at  his  own  disposal ;  therefore,  being  tied  by  such  pi'e- 
engagements  of  duty,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  receive  pro- 
posals of  that  nature.  At  last  they  moved  for  an  exchange  Ibid.  ibl. 
between  him  and  king  Stephen,  which  he  would  by  no 
means  consent  to,  till  the  empress  pressed  him  to  accept  it. 
And  since  the  other  party  insisted  that  king  Stephen,  in 
respect  to  his  quality,  might  be  first  set  at  liberty,  the  earl, 
having  no  reason  to  rely  on  the  honour  of  that  prince, 
obliged  the  legate  and  archbishop  to  give  him  their  oath, 
that  in  case  king  Stephen,  upon  his  enlargement,  should 
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break  his  articles,  and  keep  him  prisoner,  they  shonlcl  both 
surrender  themselves  to  the  empress's  party,  to  be  secured 
as  the  earl  should  think  fit.  He  likewise,  for  his  farther 
security,  procured  a  paper,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  prelates 
above  mentioned,  and  drawn  up,  by  way  of  letter,  to  the 
pope,  in  which  they  informed  his  holiness  of  their  engage- 
ments to  the  earl  of  Glocester;  and  in  case  the  misfortune, 
to  which  they  had  made  themselves  liable,  should  come 
upon  them,  they  entreated  the  pope  to  interpose  his  au- 
thority, that  both  themselves  and  the  earl  might  be  set  at 
liberty. 

The  legate,  having  succeeded  thus  far,  summoned  a 
council  at  Westminster,  which  met  accordingly  upon  the 
octaves  of  St.  Andrew's.  Malmsbury,  though  not  present  at 
this  council,  makes  a  report  of  what  was  transacted  there. 
He  informs  us,  that  a  letter  from  the  pope  was  read  in  the 
synod,  in  which  the  legate  was  gently  reprimanded  for  not 
soliciting  for  his  brother's  liberty  ;  however,  his  holiness  was 
willing  to  overlook  what  was  past,  provided  he  made  his  ut- 
most effort  to  accomplish  that  business.  King  Stephen 
likewise  came  in  person  to  the  council  and  made  a  tragical 
complaint,  that  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  never  refused 
anything  that  was  reasonable,  were  so  hardy  as  to  make  him 
their  prisoner,  and,  v/hat  was  more,  had  almost  destroyed 
him  with  the  barbarity  of  their  usage.  After  this,  the  legate 
made  a  vei'y  rhetorical  harangue  to  justify  his  late  compli- 
ance. He  endeavoured  to  purge  himself  to  his  brother,  by 
alleging,  that  his  transactions  with  the  emjM'ess  were  alto- 
gether involuntary ;  that  he  was  surprised  by  the  speedy 
march  of  her  army,  and  forced  to  a  conditional  submission ; 
that  this  princess  had  since  broken  all  her  articles  with  the 
Church ;  and,  as  he  was  credibly  informed,  had  encouraged 
an  attempt  vipon  his  life ;  but  that  God  in  his  mercy  had 
preserved  him,  and  disappointed  her  designs.  He  therefore 
commands  them,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  pope,  to  give 
the  king  their  utmost  assistance,  and  to  excommunicate  those 
who  disturbed  the  publick  peace  and  adhered  to  the  countess 
of  Anjou  (for  so  the  empress  was  now  styled);  however,  he 
was  so  civil  as  to  except  her  person  from  this  Church 
censure. 

This  speech,  ihougli  not  relished  by  all  the  clergy,  yet 
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either  fear  or  regard  to  the  legate's  person  restrained  them    MAUD, 
from  contradiction.     However,  there  was  an  agent  of  the   t.  ^^'^ 

'  Y  r>mpress. 

empress  s,  Avho  charged  the  legate,  on  his  allegiance  sworn  )- — ' 

to   his   mistress,   not   to  determine   anything   in   the  synod  ;jre,s.5'« 
against  the  honour  and   interest  of  her  majesty;    that  he  "f„^|j^/J';"/' 
ought  to  recollect  the  solemn  eneaffements  he  was  under  {<(?«''' «po« 
not  to  assist  his  brother  Stephen  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ance. 
empress,   nor   ever   furnish   him  with    any   supplies   above 
twenty  horse ;   that  the  legate  had  written  several  letters  to 
the  empress,  to  invite  her  into  England;   that  the  taking 
king  Stephen  prisoner,  and  keeping  him  under  durance,  was 
done  by  his  connivance. 

The  agent  delivered  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  with  great  plain  dealing  and  expostulation.     But 
the  legate,  being  a  man  of  temper,  and  resolved  to  pursue  Malmsb. 
his  new  measures,  neither  concerned  himself  about  a  reply,  veil.  1.2° 
nor  took  any  notice  of  the  provocation.  ^"'-  ^^'^• 

This   year,  or  it   may  be   the  last,   Geoffrey,  surnamed 
Rufus,  who  was  first  chancellor  of  England,  and  afterwards  Angl.  Sacr. 
bishop  of  Durham,  departed  this  hfe,  and  was  succeeded  by  ^^^]\^' 
William  de  St.  Barbara,  about  three  years  after. 

The  next  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  337. 

Church  is  the  council  at  London ;  it  was  convened  by  the  -4  council 
legate,   bishop   of  Winchester,  who  presided   in  it.     This  Hundn^t' 
synod  was  called  to  give  a  check  to  the  sacrilege  and  bar-  Histor.ls. 
barities   of  the  war.     To  this  purpose  there  was  a  canon  iiist.  aII'^i! 
passed,  that  whosoever  violated  the  privileges  of  a  church  or  ^  '^,'*.. 


igeus. 


churchyard,  or  seized  the  person  of  a  clergyman  or  monk,  l-l- 
should  be  excommunicated,  ipso  facto,  and  not  receive  ab- 
solution from  any  prelate,  excepting  the  pope.  It  was  like-  a.  u.  his. 
wise  ordained,  that  the  husbandman  and  plough  should  be 
under  the  same  protection  in  the  field  as  is  enjoyed  by  those 
who  retire  into  a  churchyard.  A  husbandman's  being  thus 
protected  from  the  outrages  of  the  war  was  part  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  Truce  of  God  mentioned  in  the  late  council  at 
Rome.  This  truce,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  contest 
between  the  empress  and  Stephen,  was  strictly  observed. 
Thus  Malmsbury  informs  vis  that  the  holy  seasons  of  Ad- 
vent and  Lent  brought  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  made  the 
troops  retire  into  their  quarters.  Thus  the  force  of  religion 
gave  an  intermission  to  the  miseries  of  the  war,  sheathed 
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the  sword  for  some  time,  and  kept  the  people  from  cutting 
throats  through  all  the  seasons. 

And  now  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  prosecuted  each  other  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
These  two  prelates,  having  particular  advantages  upon  the 
score  of  their  different  characters  and  commissions,  fre- 
quently clashed  with  each  other.  Theobald,  the  arch- 
bishop, looked  upon  it  as  a  great  diminution  to  his  see  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  suffragan.  On  the  other  side, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  being  the  pope's  legate  and  the 
king's  brother,  bore  himself  high  upon  these  distinctions, 
and  carried  his  authority,  to  speak  softly,  to  the  utmost 
stretch.  Theobald,  therefore,  to  disengage  himself  from 
this  pressure,  prevailed  with  pope  Celestine  IL  to  discharge 
Henry  of  Winchester,  and  give  the  legatine  commission  to 
himself.  This  occasioned  great  disputes  and  appeals  to 
Rome,  not  practised  before. 

About  this  time  the  study  of  the  canon  law  was  brought 
into  England :  one  Vacarius  being  the  first  that  professed 
this  faculty  in  Oxford. 

Pope  Lucius,  as  Rudburn  reports,  though  he  is  two  years 
mistaken  in  the  time,  sent  a  pall  to  Henry,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, with  a  design  to  erect  that  see  into  an  archbishop- 
rick,  annexing  the  seven  dioceses  to  it  which  formerly  lay 
within  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons ;  but  this  new  juris- 
diction being  generally  disliked  and  complained  of,  the  pope 
thought  fit  to  let  the  project  sleep,  and  wait  for  a  better  op- 
portunity. But  his  popedom  lasting  but  one  year,  he  had 
no  time  to  put  this  design  in  execution. 

This  year  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  crucified  a  Christian 
child,  called  William,  at  Norwich. 

The  monastery  of  Boxley,  in  Kent,  was  founded  in  the 
year  1 145,  by  William  de  Ipres  :  it  was  furnished  with 
monks  from  Clareval,  and  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
blessed  Virgin. 

The  next  year  the  order  of  the  Prtcmonstratenses  was 
brought  into  England,  and  settled  at  New-house,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  founder  of  this  order  was  one  St.  Norbert  ex- 
tracted from  a  noble  family  in  the  diocese  of  Colo^rne.  He 
was  educated  suitably  to  his  quality,  and  lived  for  some  time 
at  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth's  court.    About  thirty  years 
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of  age  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest;  and  soon  after,    MAUD, 
entering  upon  a  very  strict  and  mortified  way  of  living,  he   Empress. 
resigned  his  church  preferments,  and  distributed   a  large         ^^      ' 
patrimonial  estate  to  the  poor.     Upon  this,  he  took  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine  upon  him,  and  retiring  with  thirteen  com- 
panions to  a  place  called  Prgemonstratum,  in  the  diocese  of 
Laon,  in  Picardy,  he  began  his  order  there.     This  ground, 
with  a  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's,  was  given  to  St.  Nor- 
bert  by  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Laon,  with  the  approbation 
of  Lewis  the  Gross,  king  of  France,  who  gave  the  Prasmon- 
stratenses  a  charter  of  privileges.     The  place  was  called 
Praemonstratum,  because  it  was  pointed  out  for  the  capital 
mansion  of  this  order  by  the  blessed  Virgin,  who  likewise.  Baron.  An- 

.     .  .  ,  .  ,     ,  ,      .         ,  .        I      1  •  T      xi  nal.  torn.  12. 

as  It  is  said,  appointed  them  their  white  habit.     In  the  year  sect.  15.  ad 
1124,  St.  Norbert  was  obliged  to  quit  his  retirement  and  ^j^-^^^J^J^_ 
combat  the  heresy  of  Tancheline  at  Antwerp,  in  which  em-  glican.  vol. 
ployment  he  proved  very  successful.     After  tins,  lie  was,  demc  ad 
as  it  were,  forced  upon  the  archbishoprick  of  Magdeburg,  ^j.^^pj^j^ 
and  became  very  instrumental  in  propagating  the  Christian  Chronic. 

col.  KHS. 

religion  through  the  northern  parts  of  Germany. 

Upon    the    death    of    Asceline,    or    Anselm,    bishop    o^  The  bishop 
Rochester,  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Canterbviry,  and  brother  „o„,°,^J*/'^ 
to  archbishop  Theobald,  was  elected  to  that  see.     He  was  ^.y  ""'  "7''- 

.  ,  ■,  f»   /-I  bishop  of 

chosen,  according  to  custom,  in  the  chapter-house  of  Can-  canterbury. 
terbury,  by  the  monks  of  Rochester,  the  archbishop  being 
present,  and  nominating  the  person.  Bishop  Godwin 
affirms,  that  Theobald  transferred  his  right  of  electing  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  to  the  monks  of  that  see :  but  this  is 
a  mistake ;  for,  as  Gervase  of  Canterbury  reports,  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was 
always  elected  in  the  chapter-house  of  Canterbury  by  the 
convent  of  Rochester,  governed  by  the  archbishop's  direc- 
tion. When  the  election  was  over,  the  new  bishop  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  see  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  never  to  attempt  anything  prejudicial  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
likewise  the  custom,  upon  the  death  of  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  for  the  convent  of  that  see  to  carry  the  pastoral 
staff  to  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury,  and  lay  it  upon  the  338. 

altar ;  and  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  or 
the  absence  of  the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  was 
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THEO-  to  manage  and  officiate  in  his  room,  provided  the  convent  of 
Abp.  Cam.  Canterbury  desired  him  to  take  that  emplo}Taent.  The 
^:r-~' — '  election  of  this  Walter  is  fixed  to  the  vear  11 47  in  Gervase's 
Gtrvas-coL  Chronicon :  but  the  learned  ^liarton  proves  it  ought  to  be 
A.  oTiiiS.  placed  a  year  forward. 
AjBgL  Sacr.      This  vear  pope  Eu^renius  III.  travelled  into  France,  and 

past  1.  p.  .  r     r  _  ' 

Ste.  held  a  council  at  Rheims.     To  this  council  the  pope  sum- 

moned the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of 
Areiiidtop  Worcester.  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Chichester.  Theobald  ap- 
gtetftkg  plied  to  the  king  for  his  leave  to  take  this  journey,  but  was 
j^^l*-^  refused.  The  archbishop,  conceiving  himself  obliged  to 
timgk/er-  attend  the  council,  resolved  to  venture  the  king's  displeasure, 

hidden  hm  e  r  ' 

timgSte-     and  undertake  the  voyage:  however,  the  ports  were  strictly 
'*'*  guarded  to  stop  his  passage.     The  bishop  of  Winchester, 

who  had  a  pique  against  the  archbishop,  availed  himself  of 
the  juncture,  heightened  the  king's  resentment,  and  brought 
Theobald  under  this  dilemma,  that  in  case  he  undertook 
the  voyage  he  should  forfeit  his  estate  and  be  thrown  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws  ;  or,  if  the  prospect  of  these 
penalties  happened  to  overawe  him  and  keep  him  at  home, 
the  pope  would  punish  him  for  contempt,  and  either  suspend 
or  depose  him  for  his  non-appearance.  Of  these  two  incon- 
veniences the  archbishop,  choosing  rather  to  fall  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  court,  went  incognito  to  the  sea-side,  and 
venturing  himself  in  an  open  boat,  arrived  with  great  diflS- 
Chronk.      culty  in  France. 

1353^     "*        At  this  council,  Henry  Murdac,  abbot  of  Fountain,  with 
the  delegates  of  the  chapter  of  A'ork,   preferred   an  in- 
formation against  WilHam,  their  archbishop,  alleging  that  this 
prelate  was  forced  upon  them  by  king  Stephen,  and  that 
neither  his  election  nor  consecration  were  according  to  the 
Stub;  Ar-   canon.     But  Stubs  gives  a  different  account  of  this  matter, 
r^^col'^^  and  reports  that  this  William,  who  was  treasurer  and  pre- 
1721.  bendary  of  York,  was  preferred  upon  the  strength  of  his 

merit,  and  chosen  by  the  majority  and  most  reputable  part 
of  the  chapter.  However,  St.  Bernard,  being  gained  by  the 
jTimmm  representations  of  the  other  party,  gave  William  a  very  hard 
^rdtUt^  character  to  pope  Eugenius  III.,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
pmed,iaui  depose  that  prelate.  He  declaims  against  William  as  a  per- 
fll^l^^d.  son  of  scandalous  behaviour;  that,  refusing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  sentence  of  Innocent  XL,  he  applied  to  his  successor. 
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Celestine,  imposed  upon  his  holiness,  and  stole  a  consecra-    MAUD, 
rion ;  that  he  made  his  way  by  force  into  the  sanctuary  of  Em^-ess. 

God,  against  conscience  and  canon,  and  in  contempt  of  the ' 

holy  see  of  Rome  ;  and  that  it  was  not  merit,  but  money  and 
court  interest,  which  procured  him  the  mitre.     With  these  Biron.  An- 
satirical  invectives  he  pursues  archbishop  ^^  iUiam  in   his  ^^.^sTi^T 
letters  to  Celestine  XL,  and  those  written  to  his  successor,  f^,-^ 
Eugenius,  are  couched  in  the  same  strain  oi  vehemence  and 
dislike.     Whether  he  deserved  this  harsh  character  or  not, 
Xubrigensis,  who  wrote  about  this  time,  makes  a  great  ques- 
tion.    However,  the  reputation  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Xubngms. 
allegations  of  the  other  party,  prevailed  with  the  pope  to  ' 
depose  William,  though,  as  Gervase  of  Canterbury  relates, 
the  pope  acted  somewhat  arbitrarily  in  this  affair,  and  that 
the  major  part  of  the  cardinals  were  against  the  sentence. 
The  reason  of  his   deposition  is   laid  upon  his  being  no- 
minated by  king  Stephen  before  his  election  by  the  chapter.  Gervas. 

William  being  thus  set  aside,  the  chapter  of  York,  by  the  S]^'^^ 
popes  order,  proceeded  to  another  election.  And  here  the 
prebendaries  were  divided,  and  made  a  double  return. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester,  being  chosen  by  one  party, 
and  Murdac  above  mentioned  by  the  other.  The  dispute  ibid. 
being  brought  before  the  pope,  he  confirmed  Murdac's  elec- 
tion, and  consecrated  him  himself.  As  for  WilUam,  he  re- 
tired to  ^^'inchester  after  his  deposition:  and  here,  being 
honourably  entertained  by  the  bishop,  his  uncle,  he  lived 
privately  till  the  death  of  Murdac,  after  which  period  we 
shall  hear  farther  of  him.  Ibid. 

To  return  to  Theobald.    This  archbishop,  after  the  busi-  jrHthUkop 
ness  of  the  council  was  over,  set  sail  for  Encjland,  and  came  ^S!^^^ ,^ 
to  his  see.    King  Stephen,  then  in  London,  being  displeased  £'^^*:^ 
at  his  arrival,  went  immediately  to  Canterbury:   and  here  «ujkn<. 
several  messages  passing  between  king  Stephen  and  Theo- 
bald, and  the  proposals  not  being  agreed  to,  the  archbishop 
was  banished.    He  went  first  into  France,  from  whence,  at  the 
instance  of  king  Stephens  queen,  he  removed  to  St.  Omer's, 
that  the  king's  agents  might  come  to  him  with  the  greater 
convenience.     During  his  stay  here  he  consecrated  Gilbert, 
elect  of  Hereford,   two    Flemish    bishops   assisting  at   the 
solemnity. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  towards  an  accommo- 
voL.  ir.  R 
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THEO-    (lation  with  the  English  court,  the  archbishop  threatened 

Abp.  Cant.  *^^^  kingdom  with  the  Church's  censures.     In  the  meantime 

'  ■'  '  his  tenants  and  dependents  were  very  roughly  used,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  see  seized  by  the  king's  officers.  Theo- 
bald, desirous  to  relieve  his  friends,  came  over  into  England, 
and  was  honourably  received  by  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of  Noi*- 
folk.  And  now  all  the  country  which  acknowledged  king- 
Stephen  was  put  under  an  interdict.  Neither  could  the 
archbishop  be  prevailed  on  to  revoke  the  sentence,  till  the 
difference  between  king  Stephen  and  himself  was  made  up. 
Upon  his  return  to  Canterbury  he  gave  his  benediction  to 
Clarebald,  abbot  of  Feversham,  having  first  received  a  pro- 

339.  fession  of  canonical  obedience  from  him.    And  here  the  four 

bishops  of  Worcester,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Chichester,  were 
pi-esent,  having  been  lately  released  by  the  archbishop  from 
the  suspension  they  lay  under  for  refusing  to  appear  at  the 

Gervas.  ib.   council  of  Rlieims. 

■*■  ^'  '  This  year,  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  instituted  the  order 
of  the  Gilbertines,  at  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire.  This 
Gilbert,  as  Nubrigensis  and  others  represent  him,  was  a  per- 
son of  extraordinary  devotion,  and  particularly  famous  for 
laying  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  women  :  and  having  a 
design  to  refine  upon  the  religious  orders,  and  make  some 
improvement  that  way,  he  applied  to  St.  Bernard  for  his 
advice;  and  being  now  thoroughly  furnished  with  scheme 
and  fortune,  he  built  two  monasteries,  and  eight  nunneries, 
stocked  them  with  religious,   and  drew  up  orders  for  their 

Nubrigens.  behaviour.  These  Gilbertines  were  a  branch  of  the  Cister- 
cians, wore  the  same  habit,  and  were  obliged  to  much  the 
same  method  of  life.  Their  order  was  confirmed  by  pope 
Eugenius  III.  These  monks  and  nuns,  living  near  toge- 
ther, were  charged  with  misbehaviour,  in  the  popedom  of 
Alexander  III.,  their  founder  Gilbert  being  then  living. 
But  William,  bishop  of  Norwich,  clears  their  reputation  to 
that  pope,  and  avers,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the 
calumny  was  without  truth  or  colour ;  that  there  was  no 
such  suspicious  correspondence  between  the  religious  ;  that 
the  monks  and  nuns  had  no  communication ;  that  the  prior 
himself  was  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  see  or  converse  with 

Monast.       the  women,  and  that  all  precaution  imaginable  was  taken  to 

2^S89'''''  pi-event  miscarriage. 

790." 
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About  this  time  Henry  was  sent  by  the  empress,  his  mo-  MAUI), 
ther,  into  Scotland,  to  his  great  uncle  king  David  :  and,  Empivss. 
being  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  knighted  by  that  king,  ' 

at  CarHsle,  having  first  given  him  an  assurance  by  oath, 
that  when  he  came  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  should  put 
Newcastle  and  all  Northumberland  into  the  king  of  Scots' 
hands,  and  suffer  him  and  his  heirs  to  enjoy  all  the  country 
between  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Tyne,  without  claim  or  dis-  Nubrigens. 
turbance.  After  this  agreement,  Henry  set  sail  for  Nor-  Ho'vedcn 
mandy,  and  was  recognised  as  duke  by  the  nobility  of  that  AnnaLpars 

/  *=>  •'  ''  pi'ior,  101. 

province.  iso. 

This  year,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  departed  this 
life.  He  was  bred  with  his  uncle  Roger,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury; and  being  thus  accustomed  to  a  splendid  way  of  living, 
he  affected  figure  and  grandeur  more  than  was  serviceable 
to  his  character.  This  fancy,  as  Huntington  reports,  made 
him  over-liberal  in  his  favours,  and  carried  him  too  far  in  the 
expenses  of  his  family  ;  forced  him  sometimes  upon  racking 
his  tenants,  and  did  him  disservice  in  his  reputation.  This 
failing  excepted,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  conduct, 
and  every  way  fitted  for  his  post.  About  a  year  before  Hunting, 
his  death,  St.  Bernard,  who  probably  knew  his  temper,  |  g*]  foi.*22(). 
wrote  to  him:  in  his  letter,  amongst  other  things,  he  cau- 
tions him,  "  not  to  be  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  secular 
grandeur,  not  to  look  upon  any  worldly  advantage  as  perma- 
nent; nor  value  his  fortune  more  than  himself.  To  guard 
against  the  flattery  of  prosperity,  for  fear  of  a  turn  of  mis- 
fortune which  will  last  much  longer.  Not  to  be  charmed 
with  the  transient  satisfactions  of  life  ;  for  that  scene  will  be 
quickly  shut  up,  and  make  way  for  another  both  lasting  and 
uncomfortable."  He  advises  him  farther,  "not  to  deceive 
himself  with  any  distant  prospect  of  death  ;  that  such  delu- 
sive hopes  lead  directly  to  danger  and  surprise,  and  are  the 
likeliest  way  to  hurry  a  man  into  the  other  world  without 
preparation  :  and  thus,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  '  When  they 
shall  say,  peace  and  safety,  sudden  destruction  shall  come 
upon  them  as  upon  a  woman  in  her  travail,  and  they  shall 
not  escape.'"  This  was  very  Christian  advice,  and  sent  at  a  Rcmard. 
seasonable  time ;  for,  as  has  been  observed,  Alexander  died  ^''i"^'''  • 
about  a  year  after.  To  conclude  with  this  prelate ;  the  Codwin  in 
cathedral  of  Lincoln  happening  to  be  burnt  when  he  was  eXikMit'"'" 

R  2 
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THEO-    bishop,   he  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  charge,  and  made  it  the 
Abp.  Can't,  ^ost  stately  fabrick  of  that  kind  in  England. 

' •' '       After  Alexander's  death,  Robert  de  Chesney,  archdeacon 

of  Lincoln,  was  elected,  and  consecrated   about  the  latter 
end  of  September.     Soon  after  his  promotion,  he  received  a 
congratulatory  letter  from  Arnulphus,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  in 
Normandy,   an  old  acquaintance  of  his.     Arnulphus,  pre- 
suming upon  Robert's  friendship,  recommends  the  interest  of 
Biblioth.      Henry,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  him,  and  to  prevail  with  him 
torn.  12.' p.    to  ^6  serviceable  to  this  young  prince,  who,  he  puts  him  in 
2.  fol.  45.      mind,  was  heir-apparent  to  the  hereditary  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 
The  deathof     This  year,  Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  departed  this 
archbisiiop    ^'^6'     ^^^  received  his  first  education  from  Imar,  an  abbot 
of  Armagh,  of  great  austerity,  and  afterwards  lived  under  the  conduct 
of  Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore.     His  first  preferment  was 
his  abbacy  of  Bangor  in  Ulster  ;  from  whence  he  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Connor.     Celsus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  be- 
ing upon  his  death-bed,  appointed  Malachy  for  his  succes- 
sor ;  which  nomination  took  place  after  an  intrusion  by  one 
Maurice  for  five  years.    Malachy  having  sat  three  years,  re- 
signed  his    archbishoprick    to  Gelasius :     and    about  two 
years  after  took  a  journey  to  Rome  to  procure  two  palls ; 
one  for  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  the  other  for  the  new  me- 
tropolis, erected  by  Celsus.     Innocent  II.,  then  pope,  made 
Malachy  his  legate  for  Ireland  :  but  as  to  his  request  for 
340.  the  palls,  he  was  dismissed  with  this  answer,  "That a  grant 

of  so  great  concern  ought  not  to  be  passed  without  due 
solemnity,  and  the  approbation  of  an  Irish  council."    About 
Sir  James    nine  years   after,   Malachy  undertook  a   second  voyage  to 
Comrrfent-  Ro^^e,  but  died  upon  the  way  at  the  monastery  of  Clarevall 
aryofthe     jn  France.     St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  this  house,  has  given  us 

Irish  Pre-        .       .  ^    .  . 

lates,  p.  10.  his  life.     This  Malachy,  amongst  other  things,  wrote  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  popes,  published  by  Arnold  Wyon. 

I  shall  conclude  this  year  with  the  death  of  Roger  Clin- 
ton, bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  who  was  very  nobly 
extracted.  This  prelate  ornamented  and  enlarged  the 
cathedral,  founded  several  new  prebends,  fortified  the  castle 
of  Lichfield,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  a  deep  ditch. 

Angl.  Sacr.  At  last,  taking  the  crusade  upon  him,  he  travelled  to  Jeru- 

pars.  1.  p.     salem,  and  died  at  Antioch. 
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I  must  now  proceed  three  years  forward,  and  give  a  brief   MAUD, 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,    Empress. 
in  Sweden.     The  reason  I  mention  this  foreign  prelate  is,  ^^^^^^ 
upon  the  score  of  his  being  an  Enghshman.     He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  see  of  Upsal  by  his  countryman,  cardinal  Ni- 
cholas, afterwards  pope,  and  now  legate  to  Eugenius  III. 
Baronius,  speaking  of  this  Henry,  styles  him  bishop  of  Fin- 
land, the  apostle  of  that  nation,  and  that  he  converted  the 
greatest  part  of  them  to  Christianity.     His  martyrdom  was  Baron.  An- 
occasioned  by  his  exerting  the  censures  of  the  Church  upon  ^51. 
a  Finlander,  guilty  of  murder.     This  criminal  being  a  person 
of  licence  and  violence,  was  provoked  at  the  bishop's  disci- 
pline, and  soon  after  assassinated  him.  Alford.  An- 

nal.  vol.  4. 

Robert  de  Sigillo  died   this  year.     He  was  preferred  to  pars  2.  p. 
the  see  of  London  by  JNIaud,  the  empress,  in  the  year  1141. 
When  the  Londoners    revolted  to    king    Stephen,  the  bi- 
shop, it  seems,  was  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  that  revolution,  which  he  refused.     That   the  case  stood 
thus,  appears  by  pope  Eugenius's  letter  to  king  Stephen 
and  his  queen,  in  which  the  pope  desires  the  bishop  may  be 
excused  from  taking  an  oath  to  king  Stephen,  alleging,  that 
Robert  could  give  no  such  security  without  prejudice  to  his 
conscience,  and    drawing   a    blemish   upon    his    character.  Concil. 
The  reason  of  the  bishop's  being  thus  tied  up,  was,  because  Cossarf 
of  his  pre-engagements  of  fidelity  to  JMaud,  the  empress,      tom.  lo.col. 

This  year  pope  Eugenius  sent  cardinal  John  Papatus  his 
legate,  into  Ireland,  witii  four  palls,  for  the  erecting  of  four 
arclibishopricks,  assigning  five  sufiVagans  to  each  metropo- 
litan. This  business,  as  the  author  of  the  Norman  Chronicle 
reports,  was  altogether  innovation,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
rights  of  the  see  of  Canterbury;  the  Irish  prelates  being 
always  consecrated  by  that  archbishop.  Chronic. 

Baronius,  though  omitting  this  circumstance,  relates  from  p.  gss^"" 
Hoveden,    that    the    four    archbishopricks   were  Armagh, 
Cassel,  Divelin,   and   Connath,  and  mentions,  a  manuscript  Baron.  An- 
in  the  Vatican,  which  treats  the  matter  more  at  large.  mi!" 

The  council  of  London  comes  up   next:  it  was   held  in  V"^''^'',''^"', 

^  *  '  Annal.  ad 

Lent,   under  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  le-  An.  1151. 
gate.     King  Stephen,  his  son  Eustachius,  and  the  temporal 
nobility,  were  at  this  synod:  and  here,  as  Huntington  re- 
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ports,  the  council  was  disturbed  with  appeals  to  Rome ; 
which  sort  of  applications  were  not  customary  in  England, 
till  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  set  the  precedent  when 
he  was  legate. 

King  Stephen  being  desirous  to  perpetuate  his  injustice, 
and  settle  the  usurpation  upon  his  posterity,  projected  the 
coronation  of  his  son  Eustachius.  To  this  purpose  he  con- 
vened the  bishops  and  barons  to  London ;  and  the  crown- 
ing the  kings  of  England  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, Theobald  was  put  upon  the  office  ;  but  neither  this 
archbishop,  nor  any  of  the  prelates,  would  perform  the 
solemnity.  It  seems,  the  pope,  being  informed  of  Stephen's 
design,  had  written  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  not  to 
crown  Eustachius,  because  his  father  had  made  his  way  to 
the  government  through  perjury.  This  refusal  was  highly 
resented  by  king  Stephen  and  Eustachius,  who  ordered  all 
the  bishops  to  be  locked  up  in  a  room,  and  endeavoured  to 
menace  them  into  a  compliance.  But  their  constancy  was 
not  to  be  shaken  ;  they  were  resolved  to  venture  the  utmost 
extremity.  However,  they  received  no  harm  in  their  per- 
sons, though  they  lost  their  estates  for  the  present ;  for  it 
was  not  long  before  king  Stephen  repented  his  rigour,  and 
returned  them.  Thus  the  story  is  told  by  Huntington, 
then  living.  Gervase  of  Canterbury  reports,  that  the  arch- 
bishop, making  his  escape,  ferried  over  the  Thames,  and  went 
incognito  to  Dover,  and  so  got  himself  conveyed  beyond 
sea;  and  that  when  king  Ste])hen  heard  of  it,  he  seized  the 
revenues  of  the  archbislioprick. 

This  year  Geffrey  Arthur,  or  Geffrey  of  Monmouth,  who 
translated  the  British  history  into  Latin,  was  preferred  to 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  Upon  the  mention  of  this  promotion, 
the  annals  of  Waverley  take  notice,  that  in  eight  of  the  seven- 
teen English  sees,  the  chapter  consisted  of  monks :  that 
this  society  of  religious  was  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  cathedrals  of  foreign  countries ;  but  that  this  singular 
usage  prevailed  in  England,  because  the  first  planters  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  English,  Augustine,  Mellitus,  and 
Justus,  were  all  monks.  And,  lastly,  that  the  other  nine 
English  cathedrals  were  furnished  with  secular  canons. 
William  de  St.  Barbara,  bishop  of  Durham,  died  this  year. 
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He  has  the  chai-cacter  of  a  prelate  of  unexceptionable  beha-  MAUD, 
viour,  of  a  hospitable  disposition,  and  very  remarkable  for  Empr'ess. 
his  charity  to  the  poor.  )'. — 7- — ' 

Henry,  duke  of  Normandy,  being  solicited  by  the  loyal  H'st.  Du- 
party,  arrived  in  England  with  forces  from  Normandy  ;  and,  Sacr.parf 
notwithstanding  his  army  was  small,  he  was  generally  sue- ^"  ^- '^'^• 
cessful  against  Stephen.     Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  endeavoured    to   put  an  end  to  these   civil  distrac- 
tions, and  was  very  earnest  to  bring  king  Stephen  and  duke 
Henry  to  an  accommodation  ;  and  Henry,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester,  who    had    formerly    embroiled   the   kingdom,    by 
setting  up  his  brother  Stephen,  assisted  the  archbishop  in 
this  good  work.     This  prelate,  when  he  saw  the  kingdom 
miserably  overrun  with  rapine  and  slaughter,  and  almost  all 
laid  in  blood  and  ashes,  repented  his  former  measures,  and 
promoted  a  treaty.     On  the  other  side,  king  Stephen,  hav-  Hunting. 
ing  lately  lost  his  son  Eustachius,  %vas  not  so  averse  as  for-  ^1^228  ^  ^* 
merly  to  an  accommodation.     In  short,  in  the  beginning  of  ^w  accom- 
November    the   articles    were  agreed  at  Winchester;  andZeefste- 
here  king  Stephen,  before  the  bishops  and  barons,  owned /^''^^  «"^ 
duke  Henry's  hereditary  riglit  to  the  kingdom.     And  the    ^"'^^' 
duke  was  so  generous  on  his  part,  as  to  yield  Stephen  the 
crown  for  his   Hfetime  ;    taking  an  oath  of  king  Stephen, 
and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  in  case  the  duke 
survived  the  king,  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
government,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance.  Chronic. 

Polydore  Virgil  reports,  that  the  empress  Maud  was  then  ^°,"q*"- 
in  England,  and  a  principal  in  the  treaty  ;  and  that  she  and 
her  son  had  the  first  meeting  with  Stephen  at  Wallingford,  Polydor. 
and  that  after  the  treaty  was  finished  both  of  them  returned  gilc^'Vii'stor. 
into  Normandy.  1.12.  p.  204, 

But  whether  the  empress  was  in  England  at  this  time  or  a.d.  1153. 
not,  is  somewhat  questionable  ;  for  Gervase,  of  Canterbury,  '^f"^«'" press 

_     ^     .  ...  *^    coiiseiittiig 

tells  us,  that  being  tired  with  the  ill  condition  of  her  affairs,  to  this 
she  quitted  the  kingdom  in  the  year  HIT;    but  neither  this  "'■^' 
author,  Huntington,  nor  Nubrigensis,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
make  the  least  mention  of  her  return.     However,  whether 
the  empress  was  in  England  or  not,  it  is  certain  she  was  Fddda, 
consenting  to  the  agreement,  and  had  resigned  the  crown  to  ,^i,™!!|'|'" 
her  son,  for  the  duke  claimed  no  otherwise  than  under  his  '''^i'-  'Vi'- 
mother  ;  and  in  the  original  articles  preserved  in  the  Tower  u..  '   ' ''' 
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THEO-    of  London,  the  duke's    father,  pater  etiam  ducis  et  ejus 
Abp.  Can't,  uxor,  and  all  his  near  relations,  are  made  security  for  the 
■■'       '  treaty.     That  the  empress  was  pleased  with  this  accommo- 
dation, appears  from  a  passage  in  the  first  year  of  her  son's 
reign.     The  young  king  was  then  desirous  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  called  a  convention  at  Winchester 
for  this  purpose;  but  the  empress,  his  mother,  not  approv- 
ing the  design,  the  expedition  was  dropped.     From  hence 
we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  mother  and  son  held  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  each  other,  and  that  she  had  resigned 
Chronic.      the  crown  to  him. 

p.  99l"  And  now  Stephen  was  rightly  king,  for  which  reason  I 

Malmsbur.  have  already  given  him  that  title  by  way  of  prolepsis  ;  for, 

Sn^Nlfbri-  before  this  time,  as  all  our  historians  report  him,  he  was  no 

gen's.  &c.     better  than  an  usurper.     Now,  as  long  as  he  lay  under  this 

blemish,  the  royal  style  was  none  of  his  due;  for  he  that 

has  no  right  to  the  government,  has  no  right  to  the  title 

which  belongs  to  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  of  St.  Barbara,  Hugh  Pusar, 
or  Pudsey,  treasurer  of  York  and  archdeacon  of  Winches- 
ter, was  elected  to  that  see.  He  was  a  person  of  the  first 
quality,  and  nearly  related  to  king  Stephen.  Henry,  his 
metropolitan  of  York,  refused  him  consecration ;  alleging 
his  age  was  under  the  canon,  and  that  his  behaviour  was 
too  secular  and  gay.  Upon  this  the  elect,  with  some  of 
his  principal  electors,  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  the  arch- 
bishop likewise  sent  his  proxy  to  prevent  their  success ; 
but  Eugenius  III.  being  lately  dead,  and  Anastasius  IV.,  to 
whom  the  archbishop  was  unknown,  put  in  his  place,  Hugh 
carried  his  point  without  much  difficulty,  and  was  solemnly 
Nubrigens.  consecrated  by  his  holiness.  The  affair  was  more  easily 
■  ■  finished,  because  news  was  brought  to  Rome  of  the  death 
of  Henry,  archbishop  of  York.  This  tienry,  surnamed 
Murdac,  was  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Stubs  re- 
ports him  a  person  of  great  strictness  and  discipline  with 
respect  to  himself";  that  he  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin; 
that  he  governed  his  diocese  with  great  care  and  con- 
science, and  was  very  circumspect  both  in  precept  and 
Stubs.  Act.  example. 

Pontif.  After  his  decease,  William,  who  was  formerly  set  aside, 

Eboraccol.  '  i  •      r 

1721.  took  a  journey  to  Rome  to  try  his  fortune  once  more  upon 
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the  vacancy  :    and  that  he  might  not  seem  to  reflect  upon      STE- 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  council  at  Rheims,  he  prevailed  k.  ofEng. 
with  the  chapter   of  York   to   choose  him   a  second  time.  '      ^^^       ' 
Being  thus  strongly  recommended,  and  not  insisting  on  his  j^^^^^^^t; 
first  election,  he  was  honourably  received,  consecrated  by  stubs.  Act. 
the  pope,  and  presented  with  a  pall.  Eboraccol. 

This  year  David,  king  of  Scots,  departed  this  life.     He  ^''-2- 
was  a  prince  of  a  great  many  good  qualities,   and  endea-  ufDavid, 
voured  to  promote  the  interest  of  religion.     He  founded  ^'"^ »/ 
the  bishopricks    of  Ross,    Brichen,   Dunkeld,    and    Dum-  msbenefac- 
blaine,  with  the  abbeys  of  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Melrose,  New-  JJ,°'^*  J^^  ""^ 
bottle,  Holyrood-house,  Kinlos,  Combuskeneth,  Dunedre- 
nan,  and  Holm-Cultram,  in  Cumberland;  he  founded  like- 
wise two  religious  houses  at  Newcastle,  one  for  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  another  for  the  white  monks  ;  and  for  single  women 
professed,  two  nunneries,  one  at  Berwick,  and  another  at 
Carlisle ;  all  which  he  endowed  with  revenues  proportion-  342. 

able  to  the  design.  Some  modern  historians,  as  the  learned 
archbishop  Spotswood  observes,  blame  this  prince  for  his 
munificence  to  the  Church  ;  and  particularly  Hollingshead 
pretends,  that  this  immeasurable  liberality  unfurnished  his 
exchequer,  disabled  the  crown,  and  forced  him  to  be  bur- 
thensome  to  the  people ;  but  this  charge  the  worthy  prelate 
above  mentioned  disproves  by  several  arguments ;  adding 
withal  in  the  close,  that  supposing  the  objection  were  true, 
and  the  censure  well  grounded,  it  ought  to  be  touched  with 
great  tenderness  and  regard :  "  for,"  says  he,  "  if  there  be 
any  profusion  excusable  in  princes,  it  is  this ;  for,  besides 
that  these  foundations  are  the  most  likely  means  to  give 
lustre  and  perpetuity  to  their  memories :  not  to  mention 
this,  they  are  generally  the  most  serviceable  provisions  to 
supply  their  occasions  upon  all  emergencies."  lfistr°°f^' 

William,  archbishop  of  York,  upon  his  return  from  Rome,  the  Church 

■,    .       ,  .  .  .  I  ,      ,  ,        .  p  of  Scotland, 

was  received  in  Ins  province  with  great  demonstrations  of  book  2.  p. 
welcome.     It  is  said,   that  the  bridge  over  the  Aire,  near  ^*' ^^• 
Pontefract,    or,   as    others   have    it,    over    the    Ouse,    was 
overloaded    and     broken    down   by    the    crowd,     and    that 
the  people    were   preserved    from    perishing   by  the  arch- 
bishop's   prayers.      This    archbishop    died   soon    after    his  ^V,"-  "^''^• 

.  *        "^  '  I  hr  (irrh- 

coming  to  1  ork,  and  some  report  him  poisoned  in  the  con-  hhimpof 
sccrated  wine.     But  this  story  is  disproved  by  Nubrigen-    '"'""• 
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THEO-    sis,  who  received  the  relation  from  a  prebendary  of  York, 

Abp.  Can't,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  archbishop's,  and  then  upon 

the    spot.     This    prelate    was    very    nobly   extracted :    his 

Neubrig      father  Herbert  was  an  earl  of  a  great  military  figure,  and 

1.  1.  C.  20.        ,    .  It-.  J         ^  ' 

Stubs.  Act.  his  mother,  Ennna,  was  sister  to  king  Stephen.  He  has 
Eborac.  p.  likewise  the  commendation  of  a  very  strict  and  unexcep- 
i''2i-  tionable  conduct. 

St.  u/fr/c,  This  year  the  famous  anchorite,  St.  Ulfric,  departed  this 
rUe.  life.     He  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  near  Bristol,  and  be- 

ing bred  to  learning,  took  orders,  and  was  a  parish  priest. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  somewhat  negligently,  and  given 
himself  too  much  diversion  in  this  station.  Upon  reflec- 
tion, he  resolved  to  retire,  and  not  to  trust  himself  in  the 
world  any  longer.  He  pitched  upon  Haselberg,  a  village 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Oxford,  for  his  retirement ;  and 
here,  living  in  a  cell,  he  fasted,  watched,  wore  sackcloth, 
and  practised  all  manner  of  austerities  to  the  highest  degree. 
In  this  course  of  mortification  he  continued  nine  and  twenty 
Mat.  Taris,  years,  and  is  said  to  have  worked  miracles,  both  living  and 

Hist.  Angl.      PI  * 

p. 92, 93, 94.  afterwards. 

The  death         This  year  king  Stephen  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  mo- 

of  Icin^  C7  1 

Stephen.       nastery  of  Feversham,   of  his   own   founding.     When  this 
abbey  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VHL,  this 
prince   was   robbed    of  his    leaden    coffin,   and   his  corpse 
thrown  into  the  sea.     Thus  sacrilege,  like  the  unjust  judge, 
fears  not  God  nor  regards  man,  and  has  neither  justice  to 
Stow  in       the  living  nor  humanity  to  the  dead.     Beside  this  monas- 
phen's  life,   tery,  king  Stephen  founded  an  hospital  near  the  west-gate 
in   York ;    and  whereas  twenty-four  oat   sheaves,   for    the 
king's  hounds,  were  formerly  paid  out  of  every  plough  land 
between  Trent  and  Edinburgh-Frith,  he  settled   this  rent- 
Stow  ibid,    charge  upon  the  hospital  above  mentioned.     To  these  reli- 
gious benefjictions,  we  may  add   the  famous  hospital  of  St. 
Catherine's,  London,    founded    by    Maud,   king    Stephen's 
wife,  though  some  assign  the  foundation  to  Robert,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.     The  choir  of  this  hospital,  which  was  taken 
down  in  the  reign  of  queen  I'Llizabeth,  was  said  to  have  been 
Stow's  Sur-  little  short  of  that  of  St.  Paul's. 

don.^p.  117.'  As  for  Stephen,  though  he  died  a  lawful  king,  yet  since 
his  title  was  apparently  defective  till  the  treaty  above  men- 
tioned, it   may  be   dcnianded   which   way   the  clergy  could 
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satisfy  themselves  in  tlieir  compliance.  I  mention  the  clergy,  STE- 
because  the  nature  of  the  history  requires  it,  and  because  k. otEng. 

they  bore  the  principal  sway  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time.  ' ^- — -' 

It  seems  that  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion  upon  Fuller's 
this  occasion.  I  shall  represent  some  of  them  according  to  '^^^^^'^ 
the  sense,  though  not  just  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fuller.  f^°<'^.3-  !'• 

First,  some  founded  Stephen's  right  upon  the  choice  ^^  j he  differ- 
the  people  ;    the  crown,  they  argued,  was  not  governed  by  ''"^  opinions 

■      .  V       1  11  mi         1  T  concerning 

proxniiity  of  blood,   and  lineal  descent.      Ihe  hereditary  stepi,ens 
succession  had  been  set  aside  in  several  instances  since  the  ''^ '" 
Conquest.     This  plea  was  easily  disproved,  by  answering, — 

First,  that  the  precedents  of  setting  aside  the  eldest  line 
in  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  are  looked  upon  as  usurpa- 
tions by  our  historians. 

Secondly,  supposing  the  government  had  been  elective, 
that  plea  was  of  no  avail  in  the  present  case ;  for  since  the 
electors  had  pre-engaged  themselves  by  oath  to  the  em- 
press Maud,  their  votes  were  all  barred,  and  their  liberty 
disposed  of. 

To  proceed  :  some  acted  for  Stephen  upon  the  notion 
of  possession ;  they  urged,  the  titles  of  princes  were  often 
perplexed  and  mysterious  ;  that  nowadays  kings  were  not 
pointed  out  by  revelation,  nor  proclaimed,  as  it  were,  from 
the  sky ;  that  the  pleasure  of  God  Almighty  was  now  to  be 
collected  from  matters  of  fact,  and  read  in  the  event  of 
things ;  from  hence  they  inferred,  that  whoever  was  so 
lucky  as  to  seize  a  crown,  had  a  right  to  wear  it.  To  this 
the  other  party  replied,  that  by  this  reasoning  the  commit- 
ting a  rape  would  bring  a  woman  under  coverture,  and  give 
the  injurious  person  a  title  to  her  estate:  that  we  are  to 
govern  ourselves  by  the  stated  rules  of  justice,  and  not  to 
swim  down  the  stream  at  all  adventures :  that  God  suffers 
many  things  which  he  does  by  no  means  allow  :  that  to  in-  343. 

fer  his  approbation  from  his  permission,  is  to  justify  all  the 
wickedness  in  the  world,  and  make  an  apology  for  the 
devil. 

Thirdly,  it  was  farther  {)retended,  that  the  blemish  of 
Stephen's  usurpation  was  worn  out  by  time;  that  eighteen 
years'  possession  was  a  thorough  settlement,  and  a  suHicient 
declaration  of  Providence.  To  this,  the  answer  was,  (hat 
the  settlement  was  not  iicrfcct,  because  the  title  was  con- 
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THEO-  tested,  and  the  empress's  claim  held  up  through  all  this 
Abp.  Cant,  period ;  and  that  from  her  first  landing,  to  the  late  accom- 
"■"'  '  modation,  Stephen  was  never  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
But  granting  his  possession  had  been  ever  so  entire  and 
undisturbed,  and  the  legal  sovereign  in  no  condition  to 
make  head  against  him ;  granting  all  this,  yet  unless  the 
right  heir  was  extinct,  or  the  claim  surrendered,  the  plea 
signifies  nothing.  For  that  which  was  wrong  at  first  will 
never  mend  by  bare  continuance.  Just  and  unjust  do  not 
depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  revolution  of  the 
seasons.  Time,  notwithstanding  its  force  in  other  matters, 
can  never  blanch  a  black  action.  On  the  other  hand,  ill 
practice  swells  by  repetition,  and  grows  more  bulky  in 
its  progress.  The  length  of  usurpation  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  first  injustice  ;  and  the  guilt  of  it,  like  other  sins,  rises 
by  the  frequency  of  commission.  A  libertine  of  seven  years 
standing  is  much  more  criminal  than  when  he  first  launched 
out  into  irregularity.  And  the  same  reasoning  must  reach 
the  usurper,  unless  the  greatness  of  a  crime  can  give  a  pro- 
tection, and  amounts  to  a  licence  to  continue  in  it. 

Fourthly,  it  was  urged,  that  loyalty  was  only  a  conditional 
duty,  and  subsists  upon  the  benefits  of  government;  that 
when  a  prince  is  in  no  condition  to  protect  his  subjects,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  provide  for  their 
security.  In  this  case,  they  may  transfer  their  allegiance, 
and  retire  under  the  shelter  of  the  prevailing  party.  To  this 
it  was  returned,  that  allegiance  was  founded  upon  a  right  to 
govern,  and  ought  to  continue  as  long  as  the  right  remained; 
that  no  prince's  right  could  be  extinguished  by  the  revolt  of 
his  subjects  or  the  prevalence  of  an  usurper.  To  suppose 
a  man  may  lose  his  property  by  being  injured,  is  plainly  to 
renounce  all  reason  and  justice,  and  make  right  depend 
upon  wrong.  This  principle  resolves  all  title  into  force,  en- 
courages rebellion,  and  saps  the  foundation  of  civil  society. 
At  this  rate,  when  a  man's  parents  prove  burthensome,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  discard  the  relation,  and  disclaim  them  in 
their  age  and  poverty. 

Lastly,  it  was  urged,  that  the  empress  JNIaud  had  cancelled 
the  obligation,  and  given  the  subject  a  release.  Was  there, 
then,  any  formal  discharge  ?  That  was  not  so  much  as 
pretended.     How  then  could  the  proof  be  made  out? 
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They  went  upon  the  fancy  of  a  presumed  consent.    They   HENRY 
supposed  no  prince  could  be  so  hardhearted  as  to  make  his  j^  o^Eng 

subjects  suffer  for  their  constancy ;  to  expose  them  to  the  ' -■■ 

rigours  of  the  revoU,  and  bind  them  to  an  allegiance  unser- 
viceable to  himself.  But  this  doctrine  was  dishked  by  others, 
who  objected, 

First,  that  the  argument  went  upon  a  wrong  supposition. 
For  the  adherence  of  the  loyal  party  to  the  empress,  when 
her  affairs  were  lowest,  was  by  no  means  an  unserviceable 
circumstance.  Her  tying  them  to  their  duty  under  this  junc- 
ture, kept  her  title  on  foot,  and  marked  what  was  rebellion. 
Besides,  to  suppose  a  subject  has  a  virtual  release,  when- 
ever his  loyalty  grows  troublesome,  is  a  loose  and  licentious 
principle.  By  this  way  of  reasoning,  an  army  may  desert 
their  colours  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  because,  if  they 
stand  the  charge,  it  is  certain  some  of  them  must  fall;  and 
where  some  are  certain  to  lose  their  lives,  the  danger  ex- 
tends to  all.  And  thus,  to  give  another  instance :  if  a  man 
cannot  pay  his  debts  without  damage  to  his  fortune,  he 
ought  to  presume  the  creditor  has  given  him  a  discharge, 
and  look  upon  himself  as  a  debtor  no  longer.  And  yet  in  a 
court  of  justice,  this  kind  of  supposition  will  signify  nothing 
without  the  producing  an  acquittance. 

The  interval  between  king  Stephen's  death  and  the  ar- 
rival of  king  Henry  in  England,  was  six  weeks;  during 
which  time  the  interest  and  vigilance  of  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  kept  the  country  quiet,  and  prevented 
the  foreign  troops,  entertained  by  king  Stephen,  from  com- 
mitting disorder.  Chronic. 

And  now  king  Henry,  who  had  been  detained  for  some  1376. 
time  by  contrary  winds,  landed  in  Hants,  in  the  beginning  A''"Ar7/p„,,, 
of  December,  received  the  homage  of  the  nobility  at  Win-  England, 
Chester,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  by  the  archbishop  "'"^  '*  , 

'     •'  r  crowned. 

of  Canterbury,  the  Sunday  before  Christmas.    And  thus,  as  ibid. 
Nubrigensis   speaks,  this  prince  took  possession  of  his  he- 
reditary kingdom.  Nubrigens. 

.  .  .  1.  2.  c.  1. 

The  king  being  young,  the  archbishop  was  apprehensive 
he  might  receive  ill  impressions  from  some  of  his  courtiers, 
and  fly  out  into  licence  and  wrong  measures ;  to  secure  his 
conduct,  therefore,  he  prevailed  with  him  to  make  Thomas,  Hfcket 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  chancellor  of  England.   He  knew  l"'ih/of"' 

I'.injhniil. 
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this  Thomas  well  qualified  for  public  business,  and  had  a 
great  opinion  of  his  management.  It  seems  he  had  given  an 
early  testimony  of  his  abilities,  and  gained  the  character  of 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  courage.  He  was  likewise  well 
polished  for  a  court  life,  knew  how  to  make  a  figure,  and 
was  furnished  with  address  to  procure  him  friends,  and 
support  him  in  his  station.  Thus,  by  preferring  Becket  to 
this  post,  the  archbishop  hoped  the  king's  motions  might  be 
made  more  regular  and  steady,  and  a  good  correspondence 
secured  between  the  Church  and  state. 

In  the  close  of  this  year,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Alba,  suc- 
ceeded pope  Anastasius  II.  I  take  notice  of  his  promotion 
upon  the  score  of  his  being  an  Englishman.  Neubrigensis 
informs  us,  that  his  father  was  a  clergyman,  who  at  last  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  took  the  habit  at  St.  Alban's  ;  that 
Nicholas  used  to  frequent  that  monastery  for  support,  till 
his  father  discouraged  him ;  that  being  thus  at  a  loss  for 
maintenance,  and  having  a  genius  too  big  for  a  mechanick 
employment,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  entered  himself  a 
religious,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus,  in  Provence.  And 
here,  making  a  considerable  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
behaving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house,  he  was  first  made 
prior,  and  afterwards  abbot.  At  last,  the  monks  began  to 
dislike  the  government  of  a  foreigner,  and  grudge  him  his 
station.  In  short,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  his  con- 
vent, in  the  popedom  of  Eugenius  III.  And  here,  his  merit 
recommended  him  so  far  to  his  holiness's  favour,  that  he 
preferred  him  to  the  bishoprick  of  Alba,  and  afterwards 
made  him  his  legate  for  Denmark  and  Norway.  He  ma- 
naged this  ofl^ce  with  great  dexterity  and  advantage,  and 
left  the  understandings  and  morals  of  that  rough-hewn 
people,  under  great  improvements.  Upon  the  death  of 
Eugenius,  his  commission  ceased,  and  he  returned  to 
Rome. 

And  Anastasius  dying  soon  after,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  pope  by  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  forced  into 
St.  Peter's  chair,  in  the  beginning  of  December.  He  has 
the  character  of  a  very  dispassionate  goodnatured  prelate, 
had  a  considerable  talent  in  speaking,  was  a  great  master  in 
church  musick,  and  an  admirable  preacher;  and  to  add  a 
word  more  of  his  moral  qualifications,  he  was  diflScultly  dis- 
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obliged,  and  easily  reconciled.    He  was  very  remarkable  for   HENRY 
his  charities  and  benefactions;  and  what  he  gave  away  was  k.  ofEng. 

usually  done  with  a  grace,  and  an  air  of  cheerfulness ;   and, ' -' ' 

in  short,  the  whole  compass  of  his  behaviour  was  generally 
well  managed,  and  suitable  to  his  post.  Baron,  ibid. 

When  king  Henry  understood   his    countryman  Adrian  7v/»,<r//('H)v 
was  pi-eferred  to  the  popedom,   he  wrote   him  a  letter  to  l',',i'i!',J"' /o 
the  contents  following.      It  begins  with  congratulating  him  ^^'^"^<^- 

W     7   ff       f 

upon  his  accession  to  the  papacy.  After  some  lines  oi  cere-  p^pg^/rhm. 
mony  upon  this  head,  the  king  proceeds  to  signify  his  good 
wishes,  and  how  desirous  he  was  this  prelate  might  answer 
the  expectations  of  his  station.  And  here,  in  terms  of  great 
deference  and  regard,  he  strikes  out  a  sort  of  plan,  and  puts 
the  pope  in  mind  of  some  general  directions  for  his  conduct. 
He  suggests,  that  since  Providence  has  transplanted  him,  as 
it  were,  into  Paradise,  it  was  expected  he  should  improve 
proportionably  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  endeavour, 
since  he  was  raised  to  so  exalted  a  station,  to  act  vigorously 
for  the  interest  of  Christendom,  and  so  govern  the  churches 
of  God,  that  all  succeeding  generations  may  reckon  it  an 
honour  to  the  country  which  gave  him  his  birth.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  express  his  affection,  and  hopes  that  tempestuous 
spirit  which  disturbs  the  air,  and  often  beats  strongest  upon 
places  of  the  highest  situation,  may  never  betray  his  holiness 
to  any  disorder,  nor  make  the  eminence  of  his  station  an 
occasion  of  his  greater  ruin.  And  since  the  superintendence 
of  the  universal  Church  belongs  to  him,  he  entreats  him  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  promotion  of  such  cardinals  as 
may  be  furnished  with  capacity  and  inclination  to  bear  part 
of  the  burthen  with  him,  and  assist  him  in  his  government; 
that  he  would  avoid  being  biassed  by  any  secular  regards  in 
his  choice,  and  not  be  swayed  by  the  motives  of  relation, 
quality,  or  wealth,  but  pitch  upon  such  men  as  fear  God, 
and  hate  covetousness ;  such  as  are  remarkable  for  their 
integrity,  and  most  zealous  for  the  saving  men's  souls.  And 
since  the  unworthiness  of  the  clergy,  when  the  case  happens, 
was  a  great  disservice  to  the  church,  he  entreats  him  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  that 
the  patrimony  of  our  blessed  Saviour  may  not  be  mispent, 
and,  as  it  were,  invaded  by  any  unqualified  person.  From 
hence  the  king  proceeds  to  mention  the  calamitous  condition 
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THEO-  of  the  Holy  Land,  how  lamentably  it  was  harassed  by  the  in- 
Abp.  Can't,  cui'sions  of  the  infidels  ;  and  therefore  desires  his  holiness  to 
""^  ^'  '  apply  his  thoughts  to  find  out  a  serviceable  expedient  for 
that  part  of  Christendom.  He  puts  him  in  mind  likewise  of 
the  declension  of  religion  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  hopes 
the  universal  pastor  will  make  his  care  proportionable  to  his 
jurisdiction,  and  that  no  part  of  the  Church  shall  be  unbene- 
fited  by  him.  And  that  since  God  has  raised  him  to  the 
top  of  spiritual  grandeur,  he  will  take  care  to  manage  ac- 
cordingly, to  shine  out  in  an  exemplary  conduct ;  and  that 
no  division  of  Christendom  shall  be  so  remote  as  not  to  be 
the  better  for  his  precedent  and  direction.  In  short,  he 
hoped  his  government  would  be  so  commendable  and  exact, 
as  to  become  not  only  a  general  blessing  in  his  lifetime,  but 
that  future  ages  might  be  the  better  for  his  memory,  and 
345.  that  his  native  country  might  congratulate  her  own  happi- 

ness in  producing  so  glorious  a  prelate.      And  lastly,   he 
concludes  with  desiring  the  pope's  prayers  for  himself,  his 
Baron.  An-  court,  and  kingdom. 

ad  An.     "'      Baronius  assigns  this  letter  to  the  year  1154,  yet,  since 
1154.  Nicholas  was  not  made  pope  till  December,  it  is  most  pro- 

bable the  date  is  set  too  far  backwards,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  written  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year ;  at  which 
time,  as  Matthew  Paris  reports,  the  king  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  pope's  consent  that  he 
might  make  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and,  by  the  conquest 
of  that  cruntry,  reclaim  those  savage  people,  and  force,  as  it 
were,  a  better  belief  and  practice  upon  them.  The  pope 
very  willingly  agreed  to  the  king's  proposal,  and  sent  him  a 
bull,  which  runs  thus : 
The  pope's  "  Adrian,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his 
bull  to  en-    jY^Qst  dear  son  in  Christ,  the  noble  king  of  England,  sends 

courage  the  .  _  .      . 

Irish  expe-  greeting,  and  apostolical  benediction.  Your  magnificence 
A.  D.  ii;5.').  has  been  very  careful  to  enlarge  the  Church  of  God  here  on 
earth,  and  increase  the  number  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 
To  this  purpose,  as  a  good  Catholick  king,  you  project  the 
instruction  of  ignorant  people,  the  civilizing  the  barbarous, 
and  the  reformation  of  the  licentious  and  immoral ;  and  to 
execute  this  design  with  more  effect  and  advantage,  you 
have  applied  for  countenance  and  direction  to  the  holy  see ; 
we  hope,  therefore,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  success  will 
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answer  the  regularity  of  the  undertaking.    You  have  adver-   HENRY 
tised  us,  dear  son,  of  your  design  of  an  expedition  into  Ire-  k:  of^Ena 

land,  to  subdue  the  ignorance  of  that  nation,  and  make  them  ' ■' ' 

better  Christians ;  and  also  to  pay  out  of  every  house  a 
yearly  acknowledgment  of  one  penny  to  St.  Peter ;  and  that 
you  will  maintain  the  rights  of  those  Churches  without  the 
least  detriment  or  diminution.  We,  therefore,  being  willing 
to  assist  you  in  this  your  pious  and  commendable  design, 
leave  you  entirely  to  your  own  inchnation,  and  grant  you 
full  liberty  to  make  a  descent  upon  that  island,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  the  Church,  to  check  the  progress  of 
immorality,  to  improve  the  natives  in  virtue,  and  promote 
their  spiritual  happiness.  And^here  we  commit  you  to  the 
conduct  of  your  own  wisdom,  charging  the  people  of  the 
country  to  submit  to  your  jurisdiction,  and  receive  you  as 
their  sovereign  lord.  Provided  always  that  the  rights  of 
the  Church  are  inviolably  preserved,  and  the  Peter-pence 
duly  paid.  For,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  islands 
which  are  enlightened  by  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteousness, 
and  have  submitted  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  are  un- 
questionably St.  Peter's  right,  and  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  holy  Roman  Church."  The  remainder  of  the  bull  is  Mat.  Paris, 
but  a  kind  of  repetition,  with  the  pope's  good  wishes,  andS;^"^^^" 
therefore  needs  not  be  inserted.  Baron.  An- 

The  king,  though  encouraged  by  the  pope's  bull,  post-  1159. 
poned  the  Irish  expedition,  and  attempted  nothing  upon 
that  island  till  a  fresh  opportunity  invited  about  fourteen 
years  after.  However,  we  may  observe  from  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  how  far  the  popes  of  that  age  stretched  their 
pretensions  upon  the  dominions  of  princes ;  for  here  we  see 
the  pope  very  frankly  presents  king  Henry  with  the  crowns 
of  the  Irish  kings,  commands  their  subjects  upon  a  new 
allegiance,  and  enjoins  them  to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince  as 
their  lawful  sovereign.  Paris,  ibid. 

Who  were  the  persons  employed  by  the  king  in  this  em-  ^ItKccies. 
bassy  to  Rome,  is  unmentioned  by  our  historians   of  that  ad.An- 
time;  Alford  fancies  John  of  Salisbury,  afterwards  bishop     "^  '^' 
of  Chartres,  was  one  of  them.     He  grounds  his  conjecture 
upon  the  learning  and  qualifications  of  the  person,  and  the 
intimate  correspondence  he  held  with  the  pope.     For  Baro- 
nius  informs  us,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Adrian's  popedom, 
VOL.  II.  s 
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his  countryman  Johannes  Sarisburiensis  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  that  his  holiness,  being  almost  overset  with  his  affairs, 
made  his  complaint  to  him.  It  seems,  this  clergyman  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  pope  did  not  complain  without  reason; 
for,  upon  another  occasion,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  affirm, 
that  to  make  a  man  pope  is  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
Enta«-^""^^PPy  o^  '^'^  mankind  ;  that  if  there  were  no  other  grounds 
ness  of  his  of  disquict,  one  must  sink  by  the  very  fatigue  of  business, 
and  by  being  perpetually  at  the  wheel ;  that  this  Adrian 
confessed  to  him,  that  all  the  hardships  of  his  former  life 
were  mere  diversion  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  popedom; 
that  he  looked  upon  St.  Peter's  chair  as  the  most  uneasy 
seat  in  the  world :  that  he  thought  his  crown  and  mitre 
Mere  clapped  burning  upon  his  head,  and  had  their  lustre 
only  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace  ;  that  he  heartily  wished 
he  had  either  never  travelled  out  of  England,  or  been  buried 
in  the  obscurity  of  St.  Rufus's  cloister  ;  that  he  had  always 
been  uneasy  in  moving  upon  an  ascent ;  that  his  promotions 
had  been  a  plague  to  him,  and  that  his  misfortunes  con- 
stantly rose  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  his  station. 

By  these  expostulations  the  pope  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  conscience  and  integrity ;  however,  his  in- 
dulgence to  king  Henry  looks  somewhat  unintelligible,  and, 
at  the  best,  shews  him  to  have  been  none  of  the  securest 
guides  for  the  direction  of  practice.     The  case  was  this  : 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  late  earl  of  Anjou,  had  issue  three 
sons  by  Maud  the  empress,  Henry,  Geoffrey,  and  William. 
This  prince,  being  sensible  that  upon  his  death,  his  own 
dominions  would  descend  of  course  to  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
and  that  the  duchy  of  Normandy  and  kingdom  of  England 
would  likewise  fall  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother.  Upon 
this  view,  the  earl  being  willing  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
younger  brothers,  devised  his  own  dominions  of  Anjou  to 
his  second  son,  Geoffrey.  And  to  make  the  settlement  the 
more  firm,  he  took  an  oath  of  the  bishops  and  nobility  that 
were  present,  not  to  suffer  his  corpse  to  be  buried  till  his 
son  Henry  had  sworn  not  to  set  aside  any  part  of  his  father's 
will.  Henry,  upon  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  came  to 
attend  his  funeral ;  but  when  the  oath  was  tendered  him,  he 
refused  for  some  time  to  swear  to  a  writing  unseen,  and  bind 
himself  to  the  performance  of  conditions  with  which  he  was 
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not  pre-acquainted.     However,  when  he  was  pressed  with    HENRY 
the  scandal  of  letting  his  father  lie  unburied,  he  took  the  k.  ofEng. 

oath,  though  with  great  reluctance.     When  his  father  was  ' •' — ' 

buried  the  will  was  broken  open  and  read  ;  and  though  the 
contents  displeased  him,  he  concealed  his  resentments  till  a 
better  opportunity.  But  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  i/e  <fw- 
he  is  said,  upon  his  complaint  to  the  pope  that  the  oath  was  ^/"r/zen- 
forced  upon  him,  to  have  been  favoured  with  a  dispensation,  ry'soath. 
But  which  way  is  the  necessity  proved  ?  Was  he  in  danger  jfa^^^dAn. 
of  duress  or  assassination?  Nothing  of  this  is  pretended.  115(5. 
However,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  a  man  had  much  better  sis,  l.  2.  c.  7. 
part  with  his  liberty,  or  his  life,  than  trifle  with  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  destroy  the  greatest  securities  of  trust,  and 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  in  an  instance  of  the  highest 
solemnity.  Were  the  matter  of  this  oath  unlawful,  the  dis- 
engagement had  been  intelligible.  But  in  promising  not  to 
alter  the  disposition  of  his  father's  will,  he  only  ran  the  risk 
of  suffering  in  his  right,  and  swore  to  nothing  but  what  was 
in  his  power  to  make  good.  However,  Alford  is  resolved  to 
bring  necessity  into  the  case,  and  then  lays  down  this  loose 
doctrine  from  Nubrigensis,  that  oaths  extorted  are  by  no  ibid. 
means  obligatory.  Though,  after  all,  by  his  necessity  he 
can  mean  nothing  more  than  convenience.  Besides,  if  king 
Henry's  oath  was  void,  as  Alford  supposes,  what  occasion 
was  there  for  the  pope's  dispensation  ?  For  a  dispensation 
supposes  the  law  in  force,  the  continuance  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  that  a  man  lies  under  a  penalty  in  case  of  non- 
performance. But  where  the  obligation  is  untied  already,  a 
dispensation  is  perfectly  superfluous.  But  farther,  if  the 
oath  continued  in  full  force,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  which  way 
the  pope  could  release  it.  Had  the  pope  been  the  only 
legatee  in  the  will,  he  might  have  relinquished  his  right; 
and  thus,  the  matter  of  the  oath  being  taken  away,  the 
obligation  would  have  ceased  of  course.  But  since  the  pro- 
mise was  made  to  another  party,  it  was  not  in  the  pope's 
power  to  dispose  of  their  property.  Besides,  since  God 
Almighty  was  made,  as  it  were,  a  guarantee  for  the  promise, 
and  appealed  to  for  the  sincerity  of  the  engagement,  which 
way  can  any  man  pretend  to  dispense  with  so  solemn  an 
obligation,  without  the  greatest  dishonour  to  the  divine 
majesty  ? 

s  2 
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THEO-  I  must  not  omit,  that  this  king,  at  his  coming  to  the 
Abp.  Can't,  crown,  confirmed  his  grandfather  Henry  I.'s  charter  to  the 
S^TrT"'  ^^^^Sy  and  laity. 

cords,  num.  About  this  time  there  happened  a  warm  dispute  between 
A.  D.  1157.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Walter,  abbot  of  Battle. 
A  contest     The  bishop  summoned  the  abbot  to  his  diocesan  synod  at 

OCt'W£67l  ths 

bishop  of  Chichester,  and  pressed  on  him  all  other  points  of  duty  and 
and'thfab-  <leference  prescribed  by  the  canons.  He  claimed  likewise, 
hot  of  Bat-  both  by  ancient  custom  and  in  virtue  of  his  episcopal  juris- 
diction, to  be  entertained  in  the  abbey  and  the  manors  be- 
longing to  it  in  his  visitations.  On  the  other  side,  the  abbot 
pleaded  the  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  for  his  ex- 
emption ;  setting  forth  withal,  that  this  charter  was  drawn 
up  by  the  advice  of  the  then  prelates  of  Canterbury  and 
Chichester,  8cc.,  and  signed  by  them.  When  the  Con- 
queror's charter  was  afterwards  read  at  Lambeth,  before 
the  archbishop,  the  chancellor  of  England,  the  parties,  and 
other  great  men,  and  they  came  to  this  clause,  "  Quod  ec- 
clesia  (scilicet  de  hello)  libera  sit  omnino  ab  omni  subjectione 
episcoporum,  sicut  ecclesia  Christi  Cantuarise,"  the  audience 
was  extremely  shocked,  and  several  of  them  declared  aloud, 
that  this  privilege  was  point-blank  against  the  canons,  and 
particularly  the  archbishop  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  he 
moved  this  clause  of  the  charter  might  be  pronounced  void ; 
but  they  came  to  no  resolution  at  this  meeting.  Afterwards 
the  cause  was  brought  before  the  king  at  Colchester,  many 
of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  being  present.  And 
here  Hilary  pleaded  for  himself,  and  urged,  that  God  our 
Saviour  had  settled  two  distinct  independent  governments 
upon  earth,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal ;  that  the  first 
was  intrusted  to  St.  Peter,  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and 
their  successors  ;  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  state 
to  annul  a  divine  commission,  or  deprive  the  Church  of  an 
authority  thus  settled  upon  her;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  over  his  diocese  was  no  grant  from  the  crown,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  revoked  by  it.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bishop's  argument.  The  king  was  not  pleased 
with  this  defence,  and  charged  the  bishop  with  intrenching 
upon  his  prerogative.  The  bishop  made  a  very  respectful 
reply,  and  purged  himself  from  that  imputation ;  but   the 

Concil.  vol.  2.  p.  53.  et  deinc.  ad  58. 
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record  being  defective,  how  the  controversy  was  settled  is   HENRY 
uncertain.  ^  ^      K.  o^Eng. 

About  two  years  afterward,  Robert,bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  ^^T^^'T"' 
departed  this  hfe.     He  has   the  commendation   of  a  very  q/",?/.  Un- 
worthy prelate.     He  founded  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  ^/^J//;^j'i  159 
and  procured  the  city  the  privileges  of  a  royal  borough.  347. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Reule,  the  cathedral 
being  not  yet  built.  Spotswood, 

About  this  time  two  Scotchmen  of  character  for  learning,  2.  p.  35. 
flourished  ;  Ricardus  de  Sancto  Victore,  a  canon  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  David,  a  priest.  This 
David  travelled  into  Germany,  and  was  pitched  upon  by  the 
emperor,  Henry  V.,  to  attend  him  in  his  march  into  Italy, 
against  pope  Paschal.  He  wrote  the  history  of  this  expe- 
dition, and  likewise  a  treatise,  De  Regno  Scotorum,  both 
which  are  lost.  Ricardvis  was  a  professor  of  divinity  at 
Paris,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  a  great  philosopher,  and  wrote  several  learned  tracts,  as 
appears  by  his  epitaph.  The  titles  of  his  books  may  be  ibid, 
seen  in  Bale. 

After  the  death  of  bishop  Robert,  Walthemius,  abbot  of 
Melrose,  was  importuned  to  succeed  him;  but  he  declined 
the  promotion,  and  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  since 
he  had  retired  from  the  contagion  of  the  world,  he  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  miscarrying  in  a  publick  employment. 
Upon  this  refusal,  the  abbot  of  Kelso  was  elected,  and  con- 
secrated by  William,  bishop  of  Murray.  Ibid. 

This  year,  pope  Adrian  IV.  died  of  a  quinsey,  and  was  not  Baron,  ad 
choked  with  a  fly,  as  Urspergensis  reports  it.     The  cardi-  ^"i, ^^^^' 
nals  could  not  agree  about  his  successor  ;  one  part  of  them  gensis.  1. 2. 
choosing  Roland,  or  Alexander  III.,  the  other,  Octavian,  a  Ba^/on  a„. 

noble  Roman,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Victor  IV.     This  "^'-  ^'^  ^"• 

1159. 
double  election  occasioned  a  schism  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  a.  d.  1159. 

which  lasted  eight  years.  ^  schism  in 

rr-  TT  1      •  •       XT  1  ,  ,  the  Church 

Kmg  Henry  bemg  in  JNormandy  when  this  breach  hap- of  Rome. 
pened,   Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  him  a  ^\°^afT' 
letter  in  behalf  of  Alexander.    In  this  letter  he  acquaints  the  281. 
king,  that  "  the  Galilean  Church  had  disclaimed  Octavian,  rhMfs 
and  owned  his  competitor;  that  as  far  as  it  appeared,  they  had  ''-ft'-r  to  the 
adhered  to  the  right  side:  it  being  notoriously  evident,  that  haij'ofpo% 
Alexander  was  a  person  of  a  more  unblemished  character ;  '""'""^'''- 
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of  better  conduct  in  business;  of  more  learning  and  elocu- 
tion ;  and,  which  is  more  to  the  point,  he  was  generally 
reported  by  those  who  had  been  upon  the  spot,  to  have 
been  duly  elected.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  heard  from 
neither  of  them,  either  by  nuncio,  or  letters,  he  assures  the 
king  all  the  English  would  declare  for  Alexander,  provided 
they  had  the  encouragement  of  his  highness's  consent."  He 
lets  him  know  farther,  he  was  informed,  the  emperor  soli- 
cited his  highness  for  Octavian's  interest :  and  here  he  con- 
jures him  not  to  gratify  any  mortal  man,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Church  or  his  own  conscience.  And  after  having  sug- 
gested several  arguments  in  favour  of  Alexander,  he  puts 
him  in  mind,  in  the  conclusion,  that  before  he  came  to  a 
resolution  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  it  would  be  requisite  for 
him  to  summon  a  synod,  and  not  to  determine  about  the 
Church  without  the  advice  of  the  clergy. 

This  point  seems  to  have  been  already  settled  according 
to  the  archbishop's  desire;  for  king  Henry,  probably  before 
this  time,  had  convened  a  synod  in  Normandy  about  this 
affair.  Alexander  and  Octavian  had  each  of  them  agents 
at  this  meeting ;  and  after  the  cause  had  been  argued  by 
both  parties,  the  king  and  synod  declared  for  Alexander. 

About  this  time  England  was  disturbed  by  the  preaching 
of  foreign  hereticks,  called  Publicans.  The  heresy  appeared 
first  in  Gascoigne,  though  from  what  person  is  uncertain. 
From  hence  the  erroneous  doctrine  spread  through  a  great 
many  provinces  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany:  they 
gained  ground,  as  Nubrigensis  reports,  by  the  remissness 
of  the  Church  discipline.  He  represents  them  as  a  company 
of  ignorant  rusticks :  and  though  their  understandings  were 
very  gross  and  unimproved,  yet  their  obstinacy  and  self- 
opinion  was  such,  that  the  convincing  them  by  argument 
and  retrieving  them  from  their  mistake,  was  next  to  an  im- 
possibility. The  historian  adds,  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  luigland  was  pestered  with  hereticks,  since  the  Saxons 
settled  here.  These  publican  hereticks  were  about  thirty 
of  both  sexes.  At  their  first  arrival  they  concealed  their 
heterodoxy, and  pretended  other  business:  they  were  headed 
by  one  Gerhard,  whose  delusions  they  seemed  to  follow  by 
implicit  belief.  This  Gerhard  was  the  only  person  among 
them,  that  had  some  little  learning ;  as  for  the  rest,  they 
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were  altogether  unlettered,  and  perfect  boors,  both  in  know-   HENRY 
ledge  and  conversation.     Their  language  was  high  Dutch,  k.  ofEno'. 

We  do  not  hear  that  they  proselyted  more  than  one  woman  ;  ' ^ ' 

for  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  discovered  and  taken 

into  custody.  And  the  king  being  unwilling  either  to  punish  a  sijnod  at 

or  discharge  them  without  examination,  ordered  a  synod  to  ^-^^ord 

o  'J  against  lite 

meet  at  Oxford,  and  inquire  into  their  tenets.     And  here  publican 
being  brought  to  their   trial,  and  interrogated  concerning  ^^^^^.^  ^^J 
their  belief,  they  answered  by  their  instructor  Gerhard,  who  nets  and 
undertook  their  defence,  that  they  were  Christians,  and  that  i^ia. 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  their  rule  of  faith.     But 
being  thrown  off  this  general  answer,  and  questioned  more 
particularly  about  their  creed,  they  seemed  sufficiently  ortho- 
dox concerning  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation:  but  then  as  to 
many  other  material  points,  they  were  dangerously  mistaken  ; 
for  they  rejected  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  declared 
against    marriage    and    Catholic    communion.       And    when 
they  were  pressed  with  testimonies  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, they  replied,  that  they  believed  as  they  were  taught,  and 
would  not  dispute  about  their  religion.     And  when  they 
were  admonished  to  repent,  and  return  to  the  communion  348. 

of  the  Church,  they  despised  the  overture:  neither  had 
menacing  any  better  effect  upon  them.  When  they  were 
told  of  being  punished  for  their  incorrigibleness,  they  were 
so  unhappy  as  to  misapply  that  text  of  our  Saviour  to  their 
own  case:  "Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  bishops,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion,  a.  d.  1160. 
pronounced  them  hereticks,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  secular  magistrate,  llpon  this  the  king  ordered  them 
to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  publickly  whipped  out  of 
the  town ;  strictly  forbidding  all  persons,  either  to  entertain 
or  give  them  any  manner  of  relief.  They  suffered  the  exe- 
cution of  this  sentence  very  cheerfully,  their  ringleader 
marching  at  the  head  of  them,  and  singing,  "  Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  hate  you."  In  short,  the  rigour  of  the 
sentence  and  the  season  (it  being  winter)  was  such,  that 
these  poor  wretches  sunk  under  the  punishment,  and  were 
all  dispatched.  ibid. 

The  synod   against  these     creticks,  sir  Henry  Spelman  Spclinnn. 

Concil.  vol. 
2.  p.  39. 
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THEO-    assigns  to  the  year  IIGO,  though  Stow  sets  it  two  years 

BALD,     1    , 

Abp.Cant.  later. 

''       '       Richard,   archdeacon  of  Coventry,   and  son  to  Robert, 

A.  D.  1161.    bishop  of  Chester,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Coventry  and 

Lichfield,  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  for,  as 

Diceto  observes,  the  sons  of  priests,  provided  there  is  no 

exception  to  their  morals,  are  under  no  disqualification  of 

being  promoted  to  the  highest  preferments  in  the  Church. 

Thus  pope   Felix  III.   was  son   to  Felix,  a   priest ;    pope 

Agapetus  was  son  to  one  Gordianus,  a  priest :  Valerius,  an 

African  bishop,  was  father  to  pope  Gelasius.     The  popes, 

Silverius  and  Theodorus,  were  sons  of  bishops,   and   the 

father  of  Adrian  IV.  was  likewise  a  priest,  as  has  been  ob- 

Diceto,        served.     The  author  of  Anglia  Sacra  assigns  the  consecra- 

ad  ^n.   ^^    tion  of  Richard  to  the  year  1 162 ;  but  if  the  solemnity  was 

1161.  performed   by  archbishop  Theobald,  as   Diceto  affirms,  it 

must  fall  within  the  year    1161,  because   Theobald   died 

Angl.  Sacr.  about  the  middle  of  April  that  year. 

pars  ,p.  The  archbishop,  Theobald,  finding  himself  decay,  and 
foreseeing  a  storm  likely  to  fall  upon  the  Church,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  to  caution  him  against 
The  arch-  ill  impressions.  In  this  letter  he  puts  the  king  in  mind, 
^e*/o^J;g*^ '  that  some  people  of  suspicious  principles  would  be  apt  to 
king.  persuade  him,  that  the  prerogative  would  rise,  by  lessening 

the  authority  of  the  Church.  He  assures  him  that  such 
maxims,  from  what  quarter  soever  they  came,  were  unser- 
viceable to  the  crown,  and  would  draw  down  the  divine 
displeasure.  That  it  was  God  Almighty  that  had  enlarged 
his  highness's  dominions,  and  prospered  him  to  that  degree 
of  grandeur,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  most  unsuitable 
Johann.  return  in  him  to  lessen  the  honour  of  his  benefactor,  and 
Ep.  64.        oppress  the  Church  in  her  jurisdiction. 

The  death  Tliis  year,  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  archbishop  de- 
bishop  parted  this  life,  after  having  sat  two  and  twenty  years. 
TJieobald.  gome  little  time  before  his  death  he  made  his  will,  and  gave 
Johann.  ^11  his  estate  to  the  poor,  and  other  pious  uses.  After 
Epist.  57.  Theobald's  death  the  see  of  Canterbury  continued  vacant 
Theobald"  something  more  than  a  year. 

The  king,  who  was  now  in  Normandy,  dispatched  chan- 
cellor Becket  into  England,  under  colour  of  managing  some 
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business  relating  to  the  state ;  but  with  a  design  to  prefer   HENRY 
him  to   the  archbishoprick.      Soon    after   his    arrival,   the  k.  ofEng. 
bishops  of  Chichester,  Exeter,  and  Rochester,  came  to  the  ^"^""j^^ 
convent  of  Canterbury,  with  an  order  from  the  king,  that  BecUet 
the  prior,  with  some  of  the  monks,  should  repair  to  London,  bishop  of 
and  meet  the  bishops  and  clergy  there,  in  order  to  the  elec-  Canterbury. 
tion  of  an  archbishop.    Wibert,  the  prior,  obeyed  the  order.  Chronic. 
and  found  the  prelates  convened  at  London.     Diceto  re-  col.  i38i, 
ports,  the  provincial  bishops  had  a  share  in  this  election,  i^^^- 
And  here,  after  some  dispute,  Thomas,  the  chancellor  of 
England,  was  elected.     At  his  consecration,  Roger,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  sent  his  proxy  to  claim  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony.    The  prelates  present  at  this  solemnity,  were 
willing  to  grant  the  archbishop  of  York's  demands,  provided 
he  would  make  a  canonical  submission  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, which  he  had  hitherto  refused.     Roger,  not  accepting 
this  condition,  Thomas  was  consecrated  by  Henry,  bishop  Ibid. 
of  Winchester,  upon  the  third  of  June. 

Upon  his  promotion  to  this  post,  he  began  to  alter  his 
manner  of  living ;  to  debar  himself  those  innocent  liberties 
he  had  formerly  taken,  and  leave  off  his  secular  appearance. 
He  is  said  to  have  worn  sackcloth  next  his  flesh ;  something 
likewise  of  the  monkish  dress,  with  the  archiepiscopal  habit  iWd. 
over  the  rest. 

At  the  octaves  of  Whitsuntide,  pope  Alexander  held  a  The  council 
council  at  Tours,  where  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  "■^ 
some  of  his  suffragans  were  present. 

The  third  canon  of  this  council  forbids  the  laity  con- 
verting any  part  of  the  tithes  to  their  own  use,  blames  some 
of  the  bishops  for  giving  a  dispensation  for  such  unwarrant- 
able practice ;  and  decrees,  that  if  any  bishop,  or  clergy- 
man, shall  make  a  grant  of  any  tithe  or  oblation  to  a  lay 
person,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated. 

The  fourth  canon  mentions  the  spreading  of  the  heresy 
of  the  Albigenses,  and  forbids  all  persons  either  to  entertain, 
or  give  them  any  assistance ;  and  not  so  much  as  to  trade, 
or  hold  any  coi'respondence  with  them :  tiiat  being  thus 
thrown  out  of  the  advantages  of  civil  society,  they  may  be 
brought  to  recollection  and  repentance ;  and  wherever  any 
of  these  hereticks  were  discovered,  the  government  was  to 
take  them  into  custody,  and  seize  their  effects.  349. 
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BECKET,       The    fifth    forbids    the    intrusting    parochial    cures    to 
<--  ^\  ^"  ''  stipendiary  priests,   or  such   as  are  hired  with  an   annual 
salary  by  the  laity. 

The    seventh   forbids   bishops   constituting   their  deans, 

or  arch-priests,  judges  in  their  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  a 

permission  to  take  fees,  and  exact,  as  it  were,  an  annual 

salary  from  the  clergy.    This  being  a  likely  method  to  bring 

corruption  into  the  bishops'  courts,  and  oppress  the  clergy. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  most  remarkable  canons  of 

this  council,  because  the   English  church  was  represented 

Nubrig.       in  it  by  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans. 

Concil.  The  fifth  canon,  which  declares  against  stipendiary  cu- 

Labbee.  et    rates,  relates  only  to   those  who   receive  the  benefice  from 

Cossart,  •' 

torn.  10.  col.  the  laity.  It  being  sometimes  the  custom  for  lords  of  the 
'  *■  ■  manor,  who  had  built  churches  upon  their  estates,  to  hire  a 
priest  for  a  year  to  officiate  in  the  parish ;  to  remove  him  at 
pleasure,  and  reserve  what  proportion  of  the  tithes  they 
thought  fit  in  their  own  hands.  And  tlius  religion  suffered 
by  these  pretended  benefactions ;  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church  was  seized,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  made 
precarious  and  dependent.  To  prevent  this  disorder  the 
council  made  this  provision,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
peated in  the  third  and  fourth  canons  of  the  council  of  Av- 
Labbee.       ranche,  in  Normandy. 

lo!^coV°"^       Soon  after  the  archbishop's  return  into  England  from  this 
1460.  council,   he   fell  under   the   displeasure  of  the  court ;  for, 

Theocca-  finding  some  part  of  the  estate  of  the  church  of  Canterbury 
rupture  be-  alienated,  and  in  lay  hands,  he  insisted  upon  restitution ;  par- 
Tin^lnd  ticularly,  he  claimed  the  custody  of  the  castle  and  tower  of 
archbishop  Rochester  from  the  crown.  He  likewise  demanded  homage 
of  the  earl  of  Clare  for  the  castle  of  Tunbridge,  and  the  lands 
Chronic.  about  a  league  round  it ;  with  some  other  demands  of  this 
13^  nature.     Now,  though  we  do  not  find  his  title  contested, 

either  in  Fitz-Stephen,  Hoveden,  or  Gervasius,  or  that  he 
was  challenged  for  demanding  more  than  his  own;  yet,  having 
a  dispute  with  court  favourites,  who  were  unwilling  to  part 
with  what  they  had  grasped,  he  raised  a  party  against  him- 
self, and  lost  the  king. 

It  is  true,  Matthew  Paris,  an  author  of  less  antiquity,  re- 
lates, that  when  the  archbishop  summoned  the  earl  of  Clare 
to  do  him  homage  for  the  castle  of  Tunbridge,  the  earl  being 
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pre-instructed  by  the  king,  denied  the  archbishop's  claim,   HENRY 
and  pretended  he  held  that  estate  of  the  crown.  ^  of  Eng. 

Farther,  the  archbishop,    having   a  right  to  present    to  ' v ' 

the  vacant  livings  in  the  towns  which  held  of  his  see,  col- 
lated one  Lawrence,  a  priest,  to  the  rectory  of  Ainesford, 
in  Kent.  Upon  this  William  de  Eynesford,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  that  parish,  pretending  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Church,  ousted  Lawrence,  and  forced  his  servants  out  of 
the  town ;  for  which  disturbance  William  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  archbishop.  William,  lying  under  this  sen- 
tence, applies  to  the  king,  who  was  displeased  with  the 
archbishop  for  not  pre-acquainting  him  with  the  censure 
before  it  passed.  It  being  part  of  his  prerogative,  as  the 
king  alleged,  that  none  of  his  officers,  or  those  who  held  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  were  to  be  excommunicated  without 
his  highness's  knowledge  :  and  that  this  notice  was  to  be 
given,  to  prevent  the  king's  conversing  with  an  excommuni- 
cated person,  and  admitting  him,  through  want  of  informa- 
tion, to  familiarity  and  business.  So  that  we  see  the  king's 
reason  in  this  case  is  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  :  however,  the  king  conceiving  William 
of  Eynesford  was  somewhat  rigorously  treated,  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  to  absolve  him.  The  archbishop  answered,  that 
excommunication  and  absolution,  or  the  direction  of  these 
spiritual  powers,  were  no  part  of  the  prerogative  royal : 
however,  at  last,  being  unwilling  to  break  with  the  king,  he 
absolved  William.  But  the  disputing  the  point,  and  the 
contest  with  court  fjivourites,  gave  the  king  a  disgust.  Not- 
withstanding, when  the  archbishop  was  first  promoted  to 
his  see,  the  king  had  promised  him  all  the  privileges  of  his 
church,  and  that  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  recovering 
the  lands  alienated  by  his  predecessors,  or  wrongfully  seized  Fitz-Ste- 
by  any  of  the  laity.  _         P^i/- ^'' 

Under   these   disadvantages,  his  conduct  was  examined  Mat.  Paris, 

•  1  .     T  T  -  1111  TT-     Hist.  Angl. 

with  prejudice,  and  interpreted  to  the  harshest  sense.     His  p.  loo. 

zeal  for  discipline  was  called  rigour  and  cruelty.  His  care 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  archbishoprick, 
was  imputed  to  covetousness.  His  contempt  of  popularity 
was  construed  a  cynical  sort  of  affectation.  On  the  other 
side,  his  living  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  station  was  censured 
for  pride  and  ambition.  Thus  they  took  care  to  misrepre- 
sent him  to  the  king,  and  put  an  ill  complexion  upon  every 
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350. 

The  king 
requires  the 
clergy 
should  he 
tried  in  the 
civil  courts. 


This  motion 
opposed  by 
the  arch- 
bishop and 
his  suffra- 
gans. 


A.  D.  1164. 

The  Icing 
demands  the 
bishops'  sub- 
mission to 
the  ancient 
usages  of 
the  king- 
dom. 


They  offer 
to  submit 
with  a 
clause  of 
exception. 


circumstance.  And,  in  short,  they  persuaded  the  king,  that 
if  the  archbishop  went  on  in  his  encroachments,  the  prero- 
gative must  suffer,  and  the  crown  in  a  manner  sink  under 
him. 

I  shall  report  the  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop in  Hoveden's  words.  An  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing, says  this  historian,  broke  out  this  year  between 
the  king  and  the  archbishop.  The  king,  it  seems,  was 
desirous  to  recall  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and 
bring  them  under  the  condition  of  other  subjects.  The 
archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  firm  for  the  liberties  of 
the  Church,  and  refused  to  allow  the  least  diminution  of  them. 

The  case  in  dispute  was  this :  the  king  required,  that 
when  priests,  deacons,  or  others  of  the  clergy,  were  appre- 
hended for  robbery,  murder,  felony,  burning  of  houses,  or 
any  other  high  crimes  of  this  nature,  they  should  be  tried 
in  the  king's  courts,  and  undergo  the  same  punishment  with 
laymen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  archbishop  insisted,  that 
when  any  clerk  was  charged  with  any  of  the  crimes  above 
mentioned,  he  ought  to  be  tried  before  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  in  the  court  Christian.  And  in  case  he  was  con- 
victed, he  was  to  suffer  degradation,  and  be  deprived  of  all 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments.  And  if  after  he  was  thus 
stript  of  his  character,  he  happened  to  relapse  into  the  for- 
mer crimes,  or  made  a  breach  upon  any  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  he  was  then  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  king's  justice, 
and  receive  his  trial  from  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  king,  being  resolved  to  carry  this  point,  convened  the 
bishops  at  Westminster,  where  he  demanded  that  the  clergy, 
when  they  broke  the  peace,  or  were  charged  with  any  of  the 
crimes  above  mentioned,  might  receive  their  trial  in  his 
courts  of  justice.  But  the  archbishop  not  giving  his  high- 
ness satisfaction  upon  this  head,  the  question  was  put  to  the 
bishops,  whether,  in  consideration  of  their  duty  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  king,  and  of  the  publick  interest  and  repose, 
they  were  willing  to  promise  a  submission  to  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather,  king  Henry.  To  this  the  archbishop  speak- 
ing for  himself  and  the  rest,  replied,  that  they  were 
willing  to  be  bound  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
as  far  as  the  privileges  of  their  order,  the  honour  of  God, 
and  holy  Church  would  give  them  leave.  The  king  was 
much  displeased  with  this   conditional  clause,  and  endea- 
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voured   to    bring    the    bisliops    to    an    absolute    promise,   HENRY 
without  any  reservation  whatsoever.     But  the  archbishop  k.  ofEng. 

would  by  no  means  submit  to  this  proposal.     The  rest  of  '^^^ ' 

the  bishops  adhered  to  their  primate  for  some  time,  except- 
ing Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  who,  endeavouring  to 
find  out  a  medium,  and  make  terms  for  himself,  told  the  king 
he  was  ready  to  observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  king- 
dom bonajide:  but  the  king  would  admit  of  no  limitation  or 
abatement  upon  his  demands.  Chronic, 

Not  long  after,  Ernulphus,  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  Nor-  col.  1385. 
mandy,  came  into  England,  and  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  remove  the  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  the 
archbishop.  But  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  advised  the  king 
to  draw  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Hereford 
and  Lincoln,  and  some  other  leading  prelates,  from  their 
intimacy  with  archbishop  Becket ;  that  by  this  step  they 
might  be  brought  on  farther  to  the  court  measures  :  and 
that  the  archbishop  finding  himself  deserted  by  the  most 
considerable  of  his  party,  might  abate  from  his  stiffness, 
and  submit  to  the  king's  pleasure.  Hoveden, 

Not  long  after,  one  PhiUp  de  Eleemosyna,  a  celebrated  ^""^^^  ^'^^• 
abbot,  arrived  in  England :  he  was  dispatched  from  the  pope 
and  conclave,  to  put  an  end  to  the  difference  on  foot.    And 
he  had  instructions  to  enjoin  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
comply  with  the  king's  demands,  and  give  his  highness  a 
promise  to  observe  his  laws,  without  clogging  the  engage- 
ment with  any  proviso  or  clause  of  exception.     This  order  jite  arch- 
from  Rome,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  other  persons  of  J^J^''^;"^' 
character,  made  the  archbishop  acquiesce,   and  alter  his  ''"^  ^hg's 
opmion ;    and  therefore,  waitmg  upon  the  kmg  at  W  ooA- upon  the 
stock,  he  promised  to  keep  his  laws  upon  the  faith  of  an  ^BZafidel't 
honest  man,  and  without  any  prevarication  whatsoever.  f  "<"  ™«'o 

T  />       1  1  •  1     •  •  1  1  •  1     '"^''"'O- 

It  seems  some  oi  the  clergy  m  this  reign  had  mismanaged  Hoveden, 
their  privilege  of  exemption  from  the  civil  courts :  neither  '""^■ 
were  the  bishops  altogether  so  careful  in  correcting  their 
misbehaviour  as  they  ought  to  have  been :  and  upon  this 
head  the  king  had  lately  received  several  complaints.     To  Nubrigens. 
give  some  instances;  a  burgher  of  Scarborough  preferred  a  oui.  Fitz- 
complaint  to  the  king  against  a  rural  dean,  for  levying  twelve  jg*^^'' j"'  P' 
shillings  upon  him,  pronouncing  his  wife  an  adulteress,  and 
enjoining  her  penance  without  legal  proof.     The  dean  was 
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BECKET,  brought    before    the    king,    the    archbishop   of  York,    the 

i    ^V^  ^"  "i  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Durham,  and  John,  treasurer  of 

Cotton^^'      York ;  and  not  being  able  to  defend  himself,  the  temporal 

under  Ju-    barons  were  ordered  to  sit  with  the  bishops  upon  the  bench, 
lius.  A.  11.  ,   .    .      .       ,  ,  .  Til, 

and  join  m  the  sentence  upon  hrni.  John,  the  treasurer,  was 

of  opinion,  that  if  he  restored  the  burgher  his  money,  and 

was  remitted  to  the  discretion  of  his  bishop,  whether  he 

should  be  turned    out  of  his    office  or  not,  there  was  no 

reason  to  punish  him  any  farther.     Upon  this,  Richard  de 

This  Lucy  asked,  **  What  satisfaction  the  king  should  have  for  the 

Lucywaf  breach  of  his  laws  ?"  John  answered,  "  Nothing;  because  the 

justiciary     offender  was  a  clerk."     Whereupon  the  iusticiary  and  the 

of  England.  ,,  >,  irixi, 

temporal  barons  went  out  oi  the  court,  and  retuseu  to  be 
present  when  judgment  was  given. 

To  proceed :  the  judges  being  upon  their  circuit  at 
Dunstable,  one  Simon  Fitz-Peter  informed  the  court,  that 
Philip  de  Brock,  canon  of  Bedford,  had  spoken  dishonour- 
ably of  the  king  in  publick  company.  Tiie  king  ordered  this 
Brock  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  archbishop :  and  the 
charge  being  proved  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself,  by  alleging  the  words  were  spoken  in  passion. 
The  king  demanding  judgment  against  him,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  sentenced  him  to  lose  the  profit  of  his  prebend  for 
one  year,  and  to  be  banished  England  for  that  time :  but 
this  sentence  was  thought  too  favourable,  and  gave  the  king 

Fitz-Ste-     no  satisfaction. 

pen.  11.        Farther;   a    clerk    in  Worcestershire   had  debauched   a 
farmer's    daughter,  and    afterwards   murdered   her   father. 

351.  The  king  required  this  man  should   be  tried  in  the  civil 

courts;  but  archbishop  Becket,  refusing  to  comply,  ordered 
the  malefactor  to  be  kept  in  the  prison  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  not  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
justices. 

To  give  one  instance  more :  another  clerk  stole  a  silver 
chalice  out  of  a  church  in  London,  called  St.  Mary's  in  the 
Market ;  the  king  would  have  had  this  man  prosecuted  and 
punished  in  his  own  courts ;  instead  of  this,  the  archbishop 
brought  him  into  the  ecclesiastical  court,  where  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  degraded  ;  and  to  satisfy  the  king  farther,  he 
was  branded  in  the  face  with  a  hot  iron. 

The  king,  therefore,   to   draw  this  exemption  from   the 
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clergy,  and  bind  the  bishops  more  solemnly  to  their  late   HENRY 
promise,  summoned  a  convention  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  j^  o/^n 
temporal  to  Clarendon.  )- — •■ ' 

All  1  1  •    1  T-»       1  11  Till  ^  "^  conven- 

And  here  archbishop  Recket  declared  he  had  gone  too  tion at 
far  in  his  late  engagement  to  the  king,  and  that  he  thought    ''"'^"'^''"• 
himself  obliged  to  retract  his  submission.      This  receding  Annal.  fo'l. 
from    his    promise    made    the   king   extremely  angry,  who  chronic. 
threatened  the  archbishop  and  his  friends  with  the  utmost  [IgV^®'  ^^^' 
severities.     To  prevent  this  storm,  the  bishops  of  Salisbury 
and  Norwich,  Robert,  earl  of  licicester,  Reginald,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  two  knights  templars,  came  to  the  archbishop, 
and  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet,  entreated  him  not  to 
carry  things  to  extremity  for  fear  of  the  consequence ;  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  wait  upon  the  king  immediately, 
and  make  a  publick  acknowledgment  of  his  submission.    The 
archbishop,  overruled  by  the  entreaties  of  these  great  men, 
came  into  the  presence,  and  declared  before  the  clergy  and 
laity  that  he  was  ready  to  conform  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  king  was  pleased  to  call  them.    He  likewise 
gave  his  suffragans  liberty  to  follow  his  precedent,  and  en- 
gage to  the  same  conformity.     Things  being  thus  far  ad- 
justed,  the   king  commanded   all  the  earls  and  barons  to 
withdraw,  and  make  a  draught  of  the  laws  of  his  grandfather, 
king  Henry,  and  bring  it  engrossed.     This  being  done,  the 
king  ordered  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  put  their  seal 
to  the  instrument.    And  the  rest  being  ready  to  comply,  the  xhearch- 
archbishop  swore  he  would  never  put  his  seal,  nor  give  any  '^'ill'°fi,fg^J'' 
other  marks   of  his  consent   to  that  draught.     The  king, 
perceiving  the  business  at  a  stop,  altered  the  form,  and  had 
the  laws  drawn  up  by  way  of  indenture,  and  i)ut  one  part  of 
the  instrument  into  the  archbishop's  hands,  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  king,  though  against  the  advice  of  the  clergy.    Hoveden, 

It  seems  the  prelates  had  sworn  implicitly  to  the  keeping  ;^""^'"  ^"^^ 
of  the    king's    laws,   without    examining   the    contents,   or  The  clergy 
making  a  particular  enquiry ;  and  that  they  were  afterwards  ^Jjllfiy"' 
shocked    at    hearing    them    read.       And    the    archbishop 
being    very    desirous    to    clear    himself,    declared    that    he 
never  engaged  to  resign  himself  to  this  draught ;  that  he 
was  made  to  believe  his  promise  would  be  construed  no  far- 
ther than  ceremony,  and  a  salvo  for  the  king's  honour,  and 
the  giving  him  a  publick  respect  before  the  great  men  of  the 
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Ab  ^c^T'  ki"g^oi"*     However,  it  was  now  too  late  to  offer  such  ex- 
^— tA/ '  cuses.    He  was  therefore  obhged  to  receive  one  part  of  the 

instrument,  the  archbishop  of  York  had  another,  and  the 

third  was  laid  up  among  the  records  of  the  crown. 

These  constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  sworn  and  signed 

by  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.     They  are  divided  into 

sixteen  articles,  following : — • 

The  Consti-      I,  When  any  difference  relating  to  the  right  of  patronage 
Clarendon,    arises  between  the  laity,  or  between  the  laity  and  clergy, 

the   controversy   is    to   be   tried   and   ended   in   the  king's 

courts. 

II.  Those  churches  which  are  fees  of  the  crown,  cannot 
be  granted  away  in  perpetuity,  without  the  king's  consent. 

III.  When  the  clergy  ai-e  charged  with  any  misdemeanor, 
and  summoned  by  the  justiciary,  they  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  their  appearance  in  his  court,  and  plead  to  such  parts 
of  the  indictment  as  shall  be  put  to  them.  And  likewise  to 
answer  such  articles  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  as  they  shall 
be  prosecuted  for  by  that  jurisdiction  ;  always  provided  that 
the  king's  justiciary  shall  send  an  officer  to  inspect  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  Christian.  And  in  case  any  clerk  is 
convicted  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of 
his  character,  and  to  be  protected  by  the  Church  no  longer. 

IV.  No  archbishops,  bishops,  or  parsons,  are  allowed  to 
depart  the  kingdom  without  a  licence  from  the  crown ;  and 
provided  they  have  leave  to  travel,  they  shall  give  security, 
not  to  act  or  solicit  anything  during  their  passage,  stay,  or 
return,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  kingdom. 

V.  When  any  of  the  laity  are  prosecuted  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  the  charge  ought  to  be  proved  before  the 
bishop  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses ;  and  the  course  of 
the  process  is  to  be  so  managed,  that  the  archdeacon  may 
not  lose  any  part  of  his  right,  or  the  profits  accruing  to  his 
office ;  and  if  any  offenders  appear  to  be  screened  from 
prosecution  upon  the  score  either  of  favour  or  quality,  the 
sheriff,  at  the  bishop's  instance,  shall  order  twelve  sufficient 
men  of  the  vicinage  to  make  oath  before  the  bishop,  that 
they  will  discover  the  truth,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge. 

VI.  Excommunicated   persons  shall   not   be   obliged   to 
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make  oath,  or  give  security  to  continue  upon  the  place  HENRY 
where  they  live;  but  only  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  k. otEng. 
Church,  in  order  to  their  absolution.  ' -' ' 

VII.  No  person  that  holds  in  chief  of  the  king,  or  any  of         352. 
his  barons,  shall  be  excommunicated,  or  any  of  their  estates 

put  under  an  interdict,  before  application  made  to  the  king, 
provided  he  is  in  the  kingdom :  and  in  case  his  highness  is 
out  of  England,  then  the  justiciary  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  dispute,  in  order  to  make  satisfaction;  and  thus  that 
which  belongs  to  the  cognizance  of  the  king's  court  must  be 
tried  there,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  court  Christian 
must  be  remitted  to  its  jurisdiction. 

Upon  the  mention  of  these  two  articles,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  the  reader  the  old  form  of  excommunication 
used  in  the  English  Church. 

Forma  Solemnis  Excommunicationis. 

Ex  auctoritate  Dei  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
necnon  et  Sancta?  Maria?  genetricis  Dei,  et  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi,  et  Sancti  Michaehs,  et  sanctorum  angelorum 
et  archangelorum,  et  Sancti  Petri  et  Pauli ;  et  sanctorum 
apostolorum,  et  Sancti  Stephani  et  sanctorum  martyrum,  et 
Sancti  Martini  et  sanctorum  confessorum,  et  Sanctae  Mariae 
Magdalenae,  et  Sanctae  Katerinae,  et  omnium  sanctarum  vir- 
ginum  et  omnium  Sanctorum  Dei,  excommunicamus,  damna- 
mus,  anathematizamus,  et  a  liminibus  sanctae  matris  Ecclesiae 
sequestramus  illos ;  ut,  quos  maledicere  statuimus,  maledicti 
sint,  intus  et  extra,  nullam  societatem  habeant  Christianorum, 
maledicti  sint  ambulando,  sedendo,  stando,  manducando,  bi- 
bendo,  vigilando,  dormiendo :  maledicti  sint  in  domo,  in  vico, 
in  agris,  et  in  sylvis,  in  terris  et  in  aquis ;  maledicti  sint  in 
omnibus  membris,  a  planta  pedis  usque  ad  verticem,  non  sit 
in  eis  sanitas.  Sit  pars  eorum  cum  Dathan  et  Abiram,  et 
Nerone,  et  Simone  Mago,  et  cum  Juda  proditore  Domini ; 
nisi  resipuerint,  et  ad  emendationem  venerint :  et  sicut  ex-  ExBiblioth. 
tinguuntur  candelas  istae,  ita  extinguantur  anima?  coram  in  i^.\[l^^^' -£,]' 
inferno.  Fiat,  fiat,  fiat,  Amen.  is. 

To  proceed : 

VIII.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  the  first 
step  is  to  be  made  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop ;   and 

VOL.  TI.  T 
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BECKET,  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop ;   and  if  the  archbishop 

' — ^^ 'j  fails  to  do  justice,  a  farther  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 

king,  by  whose  order  the  controversy  is  to  be  finally  decided 
in  the  archbishop's  court.  Neither  shall  it  be  lawful  for 
either  of  the  parties  to  move  for  any  farther  remedy  without 
leave  from  the  crown, 

IX.  If  a  difference  happens  to  arise  between  any  clergy- 
man and  layman  concerning  any  tenement,  and  the  clerk 
pretends  it  held  by  frank  almoine,  and  the  layman  pleads  it 
a  lay  fee ;  in  this  case  the  tenure  shall  be  tried  by  the  en- 
quiry and  verdict  of  twelve  sufficient  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, summoned  according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm.  And 
if  the  tenement  or  thing  in  controversy  shall  be  found  frank 
almoine,  the  dispute  concerning  it  shall  be  tried  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical court ;  but  if  it  is  brought  in  a  lay  fee,  the  suit 
shall  be  followed  in  the  king's  courts,  unless  both  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  hold  the  tenement  in  question  of  the  same 
bishop ;  in  which  case  the  cause  shall  be  tried  in  the  court 
of  such  bishop  or  baron ;  with  this  farther  proviso,  that  he 
who  is  seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy  shall  not  be  dis- 
seized pending  the  suit,  upon  the  score  of  the  verdict  above 
mentioned. 

X.  He  who  holds  of  the  king,  in  any  city,  castle,  borough, 
or  resides  upon  any  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown;  in 
case  he  is  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  to  answer  for 
any  misbehaviour  belonging  to  their  cognizance ;  if  he  re- 
fuses to  obey  their  summons  and  withstand  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ordinary  to  put  him 
under  an  interdict,  but  not  to  excommunicate  him  till  the 
king's  principal  officer  of  the  town  shall  be  pre-acquainted 
with  the  case,  in  order  to  enjoin  him  to  make  satisfaction  to 
the  Church.  And  if  such  officer  or  magistrate  shall  fail  in 
his  duty,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the  king's  judges.  And  then 
the  bishop  may  exert  his  discipline  on  the  refractory  person 
as  he  thinks  fit. 

XI.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  the  tenure  of  a 
barony,  are,  for  that  reason,  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
king's  justices  and  ministers,  to  answer  the  duties  of  their 
tenure,  and  to  observe  all  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
realm ;  and,  like  other  barons,  are  bound  to  be  present  at 
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trials  in  the  king's  court,  till  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced    HENRY 
for  the  losing  of  life  or  limbs.  K.  ofEng. 

XII.  When   any  archbishoprick,   bishoprick,   abbey,  or  ' 
priory  of  royal  foundation,  becomes  vacant,  the  king  is  to 

make  seizure;  from  which  time  all  the  profits  and  issues 
are  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  as  if  they  were  the  de- 
mesne lands  of  the  crown.  And  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up,  the  king  is  to  summon  the  most 
considerable  persons  of  the  chapter  to  court,  and  the  election 
is  to  be  made  in  the  chapel  royal,  with  the  consent  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  by  the  advice  of  such  persons 
of  the  government  as  his  highness  shall  think  fit  to  make 
use  of.  At  which  time  the  person  elected,  before  his  conse- 
cration, shall  be  obliged  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king, 
as  liis  liege  lord  ;  which  homage  shall  be  performed  in  the 
usual  form,  with  a  clause  for  the  saving  the  privilege  of  his 
order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  barons  or  great  men  shall 
encroach  upon  the  rights  or  property  of  any  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  archdeacon,  and  refuse  to  make  satisfaction  for 
wrong  done  by  themselves  or  their  tenants,  the  king  shall 
do  justice  to  the  party  aggrieved.  And  if  any  person  shall 
disseize  the  king  of  any  part  of  his  lands,  or  trespass  upon 

his  prerogative,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  archdeacons,  353. 

shall  call  him  to  an  account,  and  oblige  him  to  make  the 
crown  restitution.  That  is,  they  were  to  excommunicate 
such  disseizers  and  injurious  persons,  in  case  they  proved 
refractory  and  incorrigible. 

XIV.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  those  who  lie  under  for- 
feitures of  felon)'  or  treason,  are  not  to  be  detained  in  any 
church  or  churchyard,  to  secure  them  against  seizure  and 
justice;  because  such  goods  are  the  king's  property, 
whether  they  are  lodged  within  the  precincts  of  a  church, 
or  without  it. 

XV.  All  actions  and  pleas  of  debt,  though  never  so 
solemn  in  the  circumstances  of  the  contract,  shall  be  tried 
in  the  king's  courts. 

XVI.  The  sons  of  copy  holders  are  not  to  be  ordained  Quadiilog. 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  where  they  nnonir"*' 
were  born.  *"!•  '•^^''-  ^t 

These  are  all  the  articles  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  RiHs,  Hist. 
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BECKET,  of  which  the  first,  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
v-J^,  '^"  '>  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth,  were  nulled  and  voided 
aS't      by/l^epope. 

J^-Oss.  toni.  The  eighth  article,  for  the  regulation  of  appeals,  is  par- 
et  dcinc.  ticularly  remarkable :  for  here,  in  case  the  archbishop  was 
defective  in  doing  justice,  recourse  might  be  had  to  the 
In  case  of  king ;  but  then  the  controversy  was  still  to  be  determined 
controversy  in  the  arclibisliop's  court,  and  not  elsewhere :  which  shews, 
a"dcd^nfhe  ^^^^  *^^^  cause  was  not  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
archbishop's  but  that  the  iudffes  w^ere  to  be  ecclesiasticks,  and  the  form 

court.  do 

of  the  proceedings  governed  by  the  methods  of  the  court 
Christian.  The  last  clause  of  the  article,  which  forbids  any 
farther  proceeding  without  the  king's  leave,  is  a  plain  pro- 
hibition of  appeals  to  the  pope;  and  therefore  we  need  not 
wonder  to  find  this  article  cassated  by  Alexander  III. 

By  the  eleventh  article,  the  bishops,  like  other  barons, 
are  bound  to  be  present  at  trials  of  peers  in  criminal  causes, 
and  not  to  depart  the  court  till  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced 
for  losing  of  life  or  limbs.  For  this  reason,  when  arch- 
bishop Becket  was  prosecuted  before  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  at  Northampton,  the  king  commanded  the  bishops 
upon  their  homage  and  allegiance,  to  join  the  lay  barons, 
and  agree  upon  a  sentence  against  Becket.  And  when  they 
endeavoured  to  excuse  themselves  upon  their  primate's  pro- 
hibition, the  king  replied,  that  prohibition  could  not  oblige 
Fitz-Ste-     them  against  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

plien,  p.  22.  °  _ 

Stilling-  From  hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 

condPartof  pose,  that  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  jurisdiction 
Ecciesiasti-  Qf  bishops  was  limited  ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  extend  to  the 

cal  Cases,  •  '        _ 

p.  2G7.  et  loss  of  life  or  limb.  For  it  appears  plainly,  both  from  the 
einceps.  article,  and  the  course  of  Becket's  trial  at  Northampton, 
that  the  bishops  going  out  of  the  court,  in  cases  of  blood, 
before  the  bench  came  ad  dhnhmtionem  vel  ad  mortem^ 
was  no  limitation  of  their  power :  but  on  the  conti-ary,  it  was 
a  privilege  they  insisted  on,  and  a  liberty  allowed  them  upon 
the  score  of  the  canon  law.  For,  in  archbishop  Lanfranc's 
time,  the  sixth  canon  of  the  elevcntii  council  of  Toledo  was 
passed  in  a  synod  at  London :  by  virtue  of  which,  no  bishop, 
abbot,  or  clergyman,  was  to  judge  any  person  to  the  loss  of 

Vui.  supra    ]jpj,  y,,  jji^^ij^     Upon  the  whole,  from  this  article  of  Claren- 

adAn.  ]()75.  '    ,  ,       ' 

don,  and  the  archbishop's  trial  at  Northampton,  it  is  evident. 
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that  the  lords  spiritual  were  tried  by  their  peers :  that  the    IIENRY 
bishops  were  joined  with  the  temporal  barons  upon  such  j^  otFiT 

occasions :   that  their  going  out  of  the  court  before  sentence  "^ v ' 

for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  was  a  privilege  in  consequence  of 
the  canons,  and  not  any  compulsion  upon  the  score  of  im- 
perfect peerage. 

Archbishop  Becket,  after  the  breaking  up  of  this  conven- 
tion, retired  from  court;  and  being  vei-y  much  dissatisfied 
for  going  this  length  in  his  compliance,  suspended  himself 
from  officiating  in  the  church  about  forty  days,  till  he  re- 
ceived absolution  from  pope  Alexander,  then  at  Sens.  Gervas. 

Soon  after,  Rotro,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  dispatched  by  col.  1388. 
the  pope  into  England,  to  make  up  the  breach  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop.  But  the  king  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  an  accommodation,  unless  the  Clarendon  Consti- 
tutions were  confirmed  by  the  pope's  bull.  This  condition 
being  refused,  the  king  sent  two  of  his  clerks,  John  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Geoffrey  Ridel,  to  pope  Alexander,  to  desire  that 
Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  might  be  made  his  holiness's 
legate  for  all  England.  But  the  pope  being  sensible  this 
motion  was  made  to  check  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  thought  himself  obliged  to  deny  the  request. 
However,  being  willing  to  gratify  the  king,  and  stop  the 
progress  of  the  rupture,  he  proposed  to  make  the  king  his 
legate  for  England  ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that  his  highness  J^j'j^'f^', 
should  not  distress  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  do  282. 
anything  to  his  prejudice.  gS;  ib. 

The  king,  who  ordered  his  agents  to  move  for  this  lega-  The  king 
tine  commission,  would  have  been  well  pleased  with  it,  had  'pope'^^ie-^ 
it  come  clear  and  unembarrassed:  but  this  encumbrance  in  f-'"/"!'' com- 

.  .  .         ,  ,  iii/ssiun,  una 

the  proviso  put  him  in  a  rage,  and  made  him  return  the  "/'.'/• 
instrument.  Hovedenet 

(jrervas.  ib. 

Archbishop  Becket,  despairing  of  the  king's  favour,  en-  Tiie  arch- 
deavoured  to  get  beyond    sea,  hoping  by  this  means    the  i'i[!arours'to 
king  might  relent  upon  recollection,  and  receive  him  upon  S"  beyond 
easier  terms.      1  o  tins    purpose,  he  procured  a  ship,  and  disuppobu- 
embarked  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  coast  of  France,  "'' 
the  crew  repented  their  taking  him  on  board ;  and  being 
afraid  of  falling  under  the  king's  displeasure,  they  brought 
him  back  to  the  iMiglish  shore.     The  king  was  glad  to  hear 
the  archbishop  miscarried  in  his  escai)e ;  being  apprehen-  (ioivas.  ii). 
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BECKET,  sive,   that  if  Becket   had  made  his  passage,  his  highness 

> ^\  ^"  '■'  might  have  suffered  under  the  imputation  of  rigour,  and  an 

interdict  been  drawn  upon  the  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  Octavian,  the  antipope,  died.    However, 
the  schism  continued ;  for  Wido,  bishop  of  Crema,  was  im- 
354.  mediately  set  up  in  his  stead,  and  went  by  the  name  of 

Paschallll. 

This  year  Herebert, bishop  of  Glasgow,  departing  this  hfe, 
Ingelrand,  the  king  of  Scotland's  chancellor,  succeeded  him, 
and  was  consecrated  by  pope  Alexander,  at  Sens ;  notwith- 
standing the  agents  of  the  archbishop  of  York  made  great 
opposition  at  the  solemnity. 
Tiie  conven-      To  retum  to  England :  the  king  suspecting  archbishop 
*NoVthavf-   I^Gcket  might  convey  himself  into  France,  and  get  out  of  his 
ton.  reach,  summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  to  North- 

ampton.    They  met  on  the  twelfth,  or  as  Fitz-Stephen  will 
have  it,  on  the  sixth  of  October.     At  this  convention  the 
archbishop  desired  the  king's  leave  to  wait  upon  the  pope, 
now  in  France.     The  king  told  him,  he  must  first  answer 
for  the  wrong  he  had  done  John,  his  marshal.     It  seems, 
this  John,  the  marshal,  had  claimed  a  manor,  or  farm  in  the 
archbishop's  court,  as  an  estate  held  of  the  Church  of  Can- 
terbury;  and  not  having  justice  done  him,  as  he  pretended, 
he  disclaimed  the  archbishop's  court ;  and  having  sworn  the 
failure  of  justice,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
designed   to  remove   the   cause.     The   archbishop  replied, 
The  arch-    that  John  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage :  that 
charged       wlicu  he  disclaimed  his  court,  he  proceeded  out  of  form, 
with  (levy-    gworc  upou  a  tropcr  or  book  of  old  church  hymns  ;  whereas, 

mg justice,  _  '  *■  J  > 

anddhohexj-  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  he  ought  to  have  made 
]'cing''sivrit.  oath  upon  the  Four  Gospels.  Gervase  of  Canterbury  says 
positively,  this  John  forswore  himself;  and  Fitz-Stephen 
Fitz-Ste-  avers,  he  had  no  right  to  the  land.  However,  John  pro- 
£h'^"m  on^  cured  the  king's  writ,  by  which  the  archbishop  was  required 
Gervas.  col.  to  answcr  his  complaint  in  the   king's  court.     The  arch- 

1389  . 

,-.  ',  ,       bishop  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  day,  but  sent 

His  defence  ^  i  •  •  i     i  n 

disallowed,  four  gentlemen  to  the  king,  with  letters  from  himself,  and  a 
letter  from  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  attesting  the  misinformation 

Ibid.  of  John,  and  the  defect  of  his  proof:  thus  Fitz  Stephen. 

And  Gervase  of  Canterbury  relates,  that    the  archbishop 

Gervas.  ib.   sent  two  men  of  repute  to  the  king,  to  excuse  his  non-ap- 
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pea  ranee,  and  to  allege,  that  it  was  not  done  out  of  contempt,    HENRY 
but  because  of  sickness.  ^i  l/kng 

This  defence  not  being  allowed,  the  archbishop  was  cast ' 

in  the  court  by  the  barons,  and  most  of  the  bishops  then  Fitz-Ste- 
present,  for  having  failed  in  his  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  o'evlal  ib. 
king,  in  not  appearing  upon  his  highness's  writ :    for  this 
crime,  it  was  agreed  by  the  court,  that  he  had  forfeited  all  his 
goods  and  chattels.  He  is  fined. 

This  being  the  sentence  of  the  court,  there  was  a  debate  Adehatehe- 
between  the    bishops  and  barons,  who  should   pronounce  ^bhhopfand 
judgment,  each  of  them  endeavouring  to  excuse  themselves,  temporal 
and  decline  the  office.     The  temporal  barons  urged,  that  pitz-ste- 
they  were  laymen  ;  that  the  spiritual  lords  were  of  the  arch-  P'^^"'  P-  23- 
bishop's  order,  and  that  therefore  the  sentence  was  their 
business.     To   this,  one  of  the  bishops  replied,   that  this 
office   belonged  rather    to  the  temporal  barons ;    that  the 
sentence    was    not    ecclesiastick,    but    secular;     that    the 
spiritual  lords  did   not   sit  in  that   court  as   bishops,   but 
barons.      "  We  are  barons  (says  this  bishop)  and  you  are 
barons,  and   upon  that  foot,  we  are  peers,  or  of  the  same 
quality.     But  if  you  insist  upon  our  order,  this  distinction 
will  be  no  ways  serviceable  to  your  allegations :  for  as  we 
are  bishops,  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  have  no  authority  to  judge  our  primate."  Ibid. 

The   king  being  informed   of  this   dispute,  ordered  the  The  bishop 
bishop   of  Winchester  to  pronounce  sentence  ;    who  com-  fJl^ro-^^'^^' 
plied,  though  not  without   reluctance.     Now,  because  the  i;outices 
course  of  the  law  would  not  admit  of  non-submission  to  di''aguinsuhe 
sentence  or  record  made  in  the  king's  court,  the  archbishop  '"'^'' ''"'"'/'• 
cast  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  and  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  judgment.  Ibid. 

Immediately  upon  this,  a  suit  was  commenced  against  Tiie  arch- 
him,  in  the  king's  name,  for  five  hundred  pounds,  lent  him  '^Jefjed'''' 
when  he  was  chancellor.      The  archbishop  pleaded  that  the  "f"  «"-"''■«' 

,.  ,  i-if.  ,.  ..  actions. 

money  was  given  hun  ;  but  this  defence  not  being  allowed, 
he  was  forced  to  give  security  for  the  debt.  The  next  day 
an  account  was  demanded  of  the  profits  of  the  vacant 
abbeys  and  bishopricks,  of  which  he  had  the  custody  when 
chancellor.  To  this  he  answered,  that  not  being  ques- 
tioned for  these  matters  at  his  election,  he  thought  himself  nironic. 
discharged  from  any  farther  account.     However,  to  satisfy  i!m^'' ''' 
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BECKET,  the  king,  he  promised  to  take  farther  advice,  and  give  in  his 

Abp.  Cant. 

V .^ '  answer. 

He  asks  the       Being  Under  these  difficulties,  he  consulted  the  bishops 

"ihe'bishops.  upon  the  emergency;    and  here  they  were  not  all  agreed 
in  their  opinions. 

Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  desired  him  to  consider 
how  much  he  had  been  obliged  and  promoted  by  the  king ; 
that  the  juncture  was  cross  and  unfriendly  ;  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  noncompliance,  he  would  not  only  ruin  himself, 
but  involve  the  whole  English  Church  in  the  misfortune ; 
whereas  his  submission  might  not  improbably  restore  his 

Chronic.      affairs,  and  recover  the  king's  favour. 

1390.  Then  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  delivered  his  opinion, 

and  declared,  that  the  measures  suggested  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  disabled  the  bishops  in  their  functions,  and  was 

The  bishops  plainly  destructive  of  the  government  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; 

their  op  i-     "  For,"  says  he,  "if  our  primate  of  all  England  sets  us  such 

nions.  ^  precedent  of  compliance  and  irresolution ;  if  a  bishop  is  to 

resign  his  authority,  and  desert  his  charge  at  the  beck  and 
menaces  of  the  prince,  what  can  we  expect,  but  that  the 
Church  should  be  thrown  off  her  basis,  her  discipline  made 
precarious,  and  everything  managed  by  the  arbitrary  direc- 
tion of  the  court ;  and  then,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  '  It 
shall  be  as  with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest.' " 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  valued  himself  upon 

355.  his  rhetorick,  spoke  next,   and  told  the  archbishop,    that 

were  not  the  times  unfavourable,  and  the  Church  embroiled, 
he  should  have  been  of  the  opinion  last  delivered  ;  but  now, 
since  the  canons  had  not  strength  to  bear  up  against  the 
present  opposition,  he  conceived  a  rigid  insisting  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  was  very  unseasonable,  and  that 
relaxing  and  giving  way  was  the  only  proper  expedient; 
it  was,  therefore,  his  opinion  they  ought  to  be  governed  by 
the  juncture,  and  yield  to  the  king's  demands,  lest,  by  per- 
sisting in  their  noncompliance,  they  might  be  forced  from 
their  ground,  and  driven  to  a  dishonourable  reti'actation. 
Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  spoke  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. And  so  did  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
added,  that  since  the  seas  ran  high,  they  ought  rather  to 
furl  the  sails  than  perish  in  the  storm  ;  that  since  the  perse- 
cution was  not  general,  but  levelled  at  a  single  person,  it 
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was  more  advisable  that  person,  though  their  primate,  HENRY 
should  suffer  in  some  measure,  than  that  the  whole  Church  ^  of^Eng 
of  England  should  be  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin.  ^; — ■—rr' 

Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  desired  to  speak, 
though  he  refused  to  affirm  anything  upon  the  question, 
yet  his  mind  might  be  easily  discovered  through  his  cau- 
tion. He  told  them,  he  should  not  venture  to  give  any 
advice  in  the  case ;  "  For,"  says  he,  "  if  I  should  assert  that 
a  prelate  ought  to  throw  up  the  cure  of  souls,  for  fear  of  the 
king's  displeasure,  and  be  frightened  out  of  his  office,  I 
should  speak  against  my  conscience,  and  my  own  mouth 
would  condemn  me;  but  if  I  should  propose  any  methods  of 
noncompliance,  I  should  be  informed  against,  thrown  out  of 
the  king's  protection,  and  be  treated  like  an  outlaw ;  there- 
fore, I  shall  suspend  my  sense,  and  neither  declare  for  one 
thing,  nor  advise  the  other." 

Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  sick  of  a  palsy,  and  could  not 
come  to  court.  And  William,  bishop  of  Norwich,  sent  to  ex- 
cuse his  absence ;  saying  privately,  that  God  Almighty  had 
sent  the  bishop  of  Ely  a  very  happy  excuse,  and  wished 
himself  might  be  covered  by  the  same  misfortune.  For,  it 
seems.  Ridel  had  informed  him  how  much  the  king  was  in- 
censed against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  archbishop  desired  a  day  longer   for  consultation,  Thearch- 
which  was  granted;    but    the    next    day  fell    sick    of  the  J^'^^^J; 
passio  iliaca,  or  twisting  of  the  guts.     The  king,  hearing  '«""■• 
of  his  indisposition,  sent  his  earls  and  barons  to  demand  of 
him,  whether  he  would  give  security  to  account  for  the  pro- 
fits of  the  vacancies  which  he  had  received  in  the  time  of 
his  chancellorship  ;  and  whether  he  would  stand  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  king's  court  in  that  matter.     The  archbishop  Fitz-Ste-^ 
replied,  the  king  knew  he  had  passed  his   account  to  his  //]!^"/,JJjI?^ 
highness,  upon  every  article  required,  before  he  was  elected  ^""'«// 
archbishop.     And   that  at   his   election,  prince  Henry,  his  'Ihl'g  i/iTac- 
son,  all  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  Richard  de  Lucy,  '"""'*• 
justiciary  of  England,  had  acquitted  him  from  all  claims  and 
demands   upon  that  score :  and   that,  being  thus  fully  dis- 
charged, he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  plead  to  any 

such  action.  Hovedcn, 

This  answer  of  the  archbishop  made  his  case  still  worse  2«;j'.  ' 
with  the  king  ;  insomuch,  that  some  of  Bccket's  friends  told 
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BECKET,  him,  he  would  either  lose  his  hfe  or  be  imprisoned.     How- 
Abp^Cant  g^gj.^  j^g  ^^^g  resolved  to  stand  the  consequence. 

The  morning  before  he  was  to  make  his  appearance,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bisho|)s  came  to  him,  and  begged  him, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  and  his  own  security,  to  mode- 
rate his  terms,  and  yield  to  the  king's  pleasure ;  that,  un- 
less he  took  this  course,  he  would  be  sentenced  as  a  traitor, 
and  perjured  person,  for  failing  in  his  allegiance  to  his  sove- 
reign lord,  and  breaking  the  ancient  customs  of  the  king- 
Chronic,      dom,  which  he  had  sworn  to  keep. 

139L^^  '^^  To  this  the  archbishop  answered,  that  he  owned  him- 
self inexcusable  before  God  Almighty  for  taking  so  unlawful 
an  bath  ;  bvit  since  it  was  better  to  retract  a  promise,  though 
ever  so  solemnly  made,  than  to  perish  under  it,  therefore, 
he  was  resolved  to  disengage  himself,  and  not  fall  under  a 
new  guilt  in  the  performance.  David  swore  indefensibly, 
and  repented  ;  whereas  Herod,  who  was  resolved  to  stand 
He  charges  by  liis  Oath,  was  lost  by  making  it  good.  "  I  enjoin  you,"  says 
the  bishops   ^      n  tl^ercfore,  to  follow  me  in  my  refusal,  and  not  to  en- 

not  to  join  '  '  J  ' 

with  the       courage  those  methods  which  make  the  government  of  the 

barons  at  his   „,  ,.  •      ^  ^  miiii--  ii 

trial.  Church  impracticable,      lo  deal  clearly,  it  is  a  scandalous 

thing  for  you,  not  only  to  desert  me  under  these  difficulties, 
but  to  join  the  court  party,  as  you  have  lately  done,  and  sit 
in  judgment  upon  your  spiritual  father,  and  archbishop.  I 
charge  you,  therefore,  upon  your  canonical  obedience,  to 
desist  from  these  practices  for  the  future ;  and  as  for  my- 
self, I  appeal  for  justice  to  the  see  of  Rome.  And  if,  as 
the  report  goes,  1  happen  to  be  dispatched,  and  fall  under 
violence,  I  command  you,  upon  your  duty  of  suffragans, 
that  you  make  use  of  your  authority,  and  exert  the  censures 

Gervas.  ib.   of  the  Cliurch  upon  the  outrage." 

He  appeals       Upon  tliis  the  bishops  left  him,  and  went  to  the  king. 

to  the  pope,   rpj^^  archbishop  likewise,  after  he  had  officiated  at  divine 

and  carries  t  ^  _ 

his  cross       service,  came  to  court  with  his  cross  in  his  hand,  and  sat  by 
thTcourt.     himself  in  an  antechamber,  all  his  suffragans,  and  the  tem- 
Fitz-Ste-     poral  barons,  being  called  in  to  the  king.  The  archbishop  of 
phen,  p.  26.  York,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Hereford,  advised  him  to 
deliver  the  cross ;  that  his  carrying  it  himself  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  act  of  defiance  ;  and  that  unless  he  desisted, 
he  would  find  the  king's  weapons  much   sharper  than  his 
own.      Archbishop   Becket   answered,  that  the  king's  in- 
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struments  of  punishment  could  only  destroy  the  body,  but  HENRY 
the  spiritual  sword,  if  not  avoided,  would  give  a  more  fatal  ^  of  Eng 
stroke,  and  send  a  man's  soul  to  hell.  ' ' 

The  bishops,  in  reporting  his  answer  to  the  king,  told  his  Hoveden 
highness,  that  the  archbishop  complained  of  them  for  join-  'oi- 283. 
ing  with  the  barons  against  him ;  he  likewise  remonstrated 
that  the  king's  court  had  treated  him  with  an  unprecedented 
rigour,  that  his  non-appearance  could  not  equitably  be 
strained  to  a  contempt,  and  that  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  for  a  single  default,  was  a  punishment 
much  too  heavy.  The  bishops  likewise  told  the  king,  that 
Becket  had  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  forbidden  them  to 
join  the  barons,  and  sit  upon  the  bench  against  him  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  matter. 

The  king,  much  displeased  with  this  report,  sent  the  earls  Fitz-Ste- 
and  barons  to  the  archbishop  to  interrogate  him  whether  he  28.™'^'     ' 
designed  to  standby  this  appeal  to  the  pope,  and  the  injunc- 
tion lately  given  to  his  suffragans.     They  advised  him  to 
recollect  he  was   the  king's  liegeman,  bound  to  him  by  the 
common  ties  and  homage  of  a  subject;  and,  more  particu-  They  urge  ^ 
larly,  by  his  oath  at  Clarendon,  by  virtue  of  which  he  pro- 11%' f/cia- 
mised   upon   the    assurances   of  sincerity   and    good  faith,  '"''"''»»• 
to  submit  to  the  usages  of  the  realm,  and  the  prerogative 
royal ;  and  that  one  article  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
was,  that  the  bishops  should  be  present  at  all  trials  of  the 
great  men,  till  the  court  came  to  pronounce  sentence  for  the 
taking  away  life  or  limb.  Ibid. 

Archbishop  Becket  persisting  in  his  appeal  to  the  pope, 
the  king  pressed  the  bishops,  upon  their  homage  and  alle- 
giance, to  join  the  barons,  and  proceed  to  sentence.  The 
prelates  excused  themselves,  upon  the  score  of  the  prohibi- 
bition  tliey  had  lately  received.  The  king,  not  satisfied 
with  this  reason,  told  them  Becket's  prohibition  ought  not 
to  overrule  their  allegiance,  and  make  them  break  their  oath 
at  Clarendon.  The  bishops  replied,  that  in  case  tiiey  did 
not  obey  the  archbishop's  prohibition,  he  would  excommu- 
nicate them;  that,  therefore,  they  humbly  conceived  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  king  and  kingdom  to  give 
their  primate  satisfaction  in  that  point.  However,  at  last, 
at  the  king's  instance,  they  went  again  to  the  archbishop.       I<1.  p.  20. 

And  now  the  bishop  of  Chichester  represented  to  him 
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BECKET,  how  strictly  they  were   all  bound  by  the  Constitutions   of 
Abp.  Cant.  (Clarendon,   and  that  they  wondered  he  should  put  them 

upon  breaking  their  engagement. 
He  persists       The  archbishop  replied,  that  nothing  which  was  promised 
p"i/!««rfre- at  Clarendon  ought   to  be  wrested  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
plies  to  their  Qi^^Y^]^^      That  notwithstanding  the  oath  was    cautiously 

reasons.  .       i  i  •  .i       r-  -..i       c 

worded,  and  that  they  promised  to  keep  it  upon  the  taitli  ot 
honest  men,  and  without  collusion  ;  yet  if  the  contents  of 
the  oath  were  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
the  laws  of  God,  it  could  not  be  fairly  kept.  He  told  them, 
moreover,  that  a  Christian  king,  who  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  liberties  of  the  English  Church,  could  not  be  supposed 
.  to  have  any  prerogative  inconsistent  with  that  engagement. 
He  added  farther,  that  those  which  they  called  royal  digni- 
ties were  disallowed  by  tlie  pope,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
governed  by  the  precedent  of  the  Roman  Church.  And, 
lastly,  that  if  they  had  gone  too  far  in  their  compliance  at 
Clarendon,  they  ought  not  to  persist  in  their  mistake,  and 

Id.  p.  31.  plead  one  fault  in  excuse  for  another.  They  should  rather 
recollect  themselves,  awaken  their  courage,  and  recover 
their  old  ground  ;  for  no  man  is  bound  by  an  unjust  pro- 
mise, except  to  repent  of  it. 

The  bishops,  upon  their  return  to  the  king,  being  ex- 
cused from  judging  the  archbishop,  sat  apart  from  the 
barons.     However,  the  king  commanded  the  temporal  nobi- 

Id  p  32.  l^ty  to  proceed  to  sentence ;  and  here  the  king  ordered 
several  sheriffs,  and  ancient  barons  of  inferior  rank,  to 
make  part  of  the  bench. 

The  prelates,  to  avoid  the  king's  displeasure  for  declining 
to  judge  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  promised  to  pro- 
secute him  for  his  misbehaviour  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
get  him  deposed.  This  expedient  giving  the  king  satis- 
faction, they  all  went  to  the  archbishop ;  and  Hilary,  bishop 

The  prelates  of  Chicliestcr,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  told  him,  that  they 

renounce      Y\a,A  formerly  owned  him  under  the  character  of  the  arch- 

archbtshop  •'  t      i  i         i  i  i  i-        i    ^ 

Becket,  and  hishoip  of  Canterbury,  and  thought  themselves  obnged  to 

agl'inst  him  treat   him  accordingly ;    but    now,   since  he   had   failed  so 

to  the  pope,  ^rossly  in  his  duty  to  the  king,  and  broken  the  laws  he  had 

sworn  to  observe,  they  pronounced  him  guilty  of  perjury: 

that  this  falsehood  had  dissolved  the  relation  between  them, 

and  dischariicd  them  from  the  obligations  of  canonical  obe- 
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dience :    that  now,  therefore,  they  must  be  forced  to  dis-   henry 
claim  his  authority;     put  themselves   and  their  churches  j^  JfEnff 

under  the  pope's  protection:    and,  lastly,  they  summoned' ^' ' 

the  archbishop  to  appear  before  the  pope,   to  answer  the 
charge  they  intended  to  bring  in  against  him.  Chronic. 

W  hen  the  bishops  had  made  this  remonstrance,  they  with-  p.  1392. 
drew,  and   sat  by  themselves.     Upon   this,  the  king,  who 
was  sitting  in  another  room,  ordered  the  temporal  lords  to 
consult  about  the  sentence,  and  pronounce  it  against  the 
archbishop.     And  now,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  rest 
of  the  earls  and  barons,  coming  out  to  the  archbishop,  be- 
gan to  enlarge  upon  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  to  charge 
him  with  the   breach  of  his  oath,  and  raise  the  impeach- 
ment to  high  treason  :  and,  being  just  ready  to  pronounce  Fitz-Ste- 
sentence,  the  archbishop  rose  up  and   told  him,  that  they  chronic. 
were  laymen,  and  had  no  authority  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  ^^rvas.  ib. 
their  archbishop.     He  charged  the  earl  of  Leicester,  there-  bishop  de- 
fore,  not  to  be  so  hardy  as  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  his  J,/,/"7„,, "^  ^ 
spiritual  father ;  for  it  was  neither  consistent  with  law  nor  ''""  ''"'&''« 

1  I'll  11-  '      1  !•  court,  and 

reason  that  children  should  sit  as  judges  upon  their  fathers,  pleads  his 
He  told  him,  moreover,  he  had  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  '"'""^ '^:, 
that  this  was  enough  to  bar  their  proceedings,  supposing  he 
had  been   otherwise  within  their  jurisdiction.     He  added 
farther,  that  when  the  Church  of  Canterbury  was  put  into 
his  hands,  he  demanded  in  what  condition  he  was  to  stand : 
Et  responsum  est,  liherum  et  qtnetum  ah  omnl  nexu  curiali 
me  redderet.      That  this  post  rendered  him  not  account- 
able to  the  king's  court ;  he  should  not,  therefore,  do  any- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  that  exemption.     "  For  these  rea- 
sons, son  earl,"  says  he,  "  I  protest  both  against  your  sen- 
tence and  the  king's,  as  being  to  be  judged  by  none  but  God 
and  the  pope."      Upon  this,  he  walks  out  of  the  court,  and  Fitz-Ste- 
being  reproached  by  some  of  the  company  for  perjury  and  Quuirfio^ 
treason,  he  turned  back,  and  with  a  stern  look  replied,  that  l-,ic.  38. 
were  it  not  for  the  restraints  of  his  character,  and  the  re-  (iironic.  p. 
gards  of  religion,  he  should  be  ready  to  disprove  the  ca-  Gen'as  il) 
lumny,  and  defend  his  honour  sword  in  hand. 

The  king  being  informed  of  his  going  away,  ordered  pro-  The  king 
clamation  to  be  made,  that  no  man  should  outrage  him,  or  j;",S««-' 
his  retinue,  with  ill  language,  or  Lave  him  any  manner  of  ("'",""'/" 

**  ttisnif  /hi' 

disturbance.     That  night  he  sent  three  bisliops  to  the  king,  mchhishop. 


32. 
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BECKET,  to  desire  his  permission,  and  a  passport,  to  go  beyond  sea : 
V — £;_^  the  king  sent  him  word  he  should  have  his  answer  in  the 
bUh^''^'  morning.  But  the  archbishop  fearing  that  delay  might 
viakes  his     prove  dangerous,  set   forward   immediately,  with  only  two 

escape  into  \    ■,  ^  ^^     -, 

Flanders.  Servants  to  attend  him.  From  Northampton  he  travelled 
Fitz-ste-     to  Lincoln,   disguised    himself,  and  went  by  the  name  of 

pnen,  p.  33,   _^  o 

34.  Dereman :    and  after  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  procured  a 

Hoveden      vessel  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  arrived  at  Gravelines. 

Annal.  fol.  i       i  • 

284.  \V  hen  the  king  and  council  were  informed  that  the  arch- 

bishop had  quitted  the  kingdom,  they  consulted  about  pro- 
per measures.     And  here  it  was  resolved  not  to  seize  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  because  both  the 
Fitz-Ste-     archbishop  and  his  suffragans  had  appealed  to  the  pope. 

However,  this  lenity  was  but  of  short  continuance ;  for 
soon  after,  the  king  wrote  to  all  the  bishops,  acquainting 
them  with  archbishop  Becket's  undutiful  departing  the  king- 
dom, commanding  them  not  to  suffer  those  clerks  who  had 
adhered  to  Becket  in  his  obstinacy,  or  attended  him  in  his 
escape,  to  receive  any  of  the  profits  of  their  benefices,  un- 
less by  his  especial  order,  or  to  assist  them  with  any  coun- 
tenance or  advice :  and  not  long  after  another  order  was 
published,  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  archbishoprick  for 
Baron.  An-  the  king's  iise.     The  king  likewise  ordered  the  ports  to  be 
sect.  33!  ad  Carefully  guarded,  to  prevent  the  bringing  over  an  interdict: 
An.  1164.     that  if  any  such  instrument  was  taken  upon  a  monk,  he  was 
published  to  to  have  his  feet  cut  off:  if  upon  a  clerk,  his  eyes  were  to  be 
prevent        p^j  ^^^     jf  ^  layman  was  taken  with  it,  he  was  to  be  hanged : 

bringing         r  j  '  ^  o    ^ 

over  an  in-   and  if  a  leper,  to  be  burnt.     And  if  any  bishop  was  afraid 

to  stay  in  England  for  fear  of  the  archbishop's  interdict,  he 

was  allowed  to  take  nothing  but  his  staff  along  with  him. 

The  king  likewise  ordered  all  scholars  in  foreign  parts  to 

return  home  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  preferments, 

and  being  banished  for  ever:  that  those  priests  who  refused 

to  officiate  should  be  castrated,  and  that  all  those  who  were 

Ibid.  sect,    refractory  and  contumacious,  should  lose  their  benefices. 
34.  . 

Baronius  places  these  transactions  to  the  year  1164;  but 

Hoveden  reckons  them  to  the  next  year. 

The  king  Before  archbishop  Becket  could  reach  the  king  of  France, 

embassy  in    Gilbert  Foliot,    bishop   of  London,  and   William,   earl  of 

t^e  king  of  ^i.^,j^jei   arrived  at  the  French  court  with  instructions  from 

r ranee  not  ' 

to  entertain  the  king  of  England,  to  prevail   with   that   prince   not  to 
Becket.  o  fo  '  l  t 
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afford  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  any  shelter  in  his  do-    HENRY 
minions;  and  that  he  would  solicit  the  pope  not  to  admit  k. of^Ene 

him  to  any  degree  of  favour  or  familiarity.     Letters  of  the  ' ■' ' 

same  tenor  were  sent  to  the  earl  of  Flanders.  Upon  the 
French  king's  hearing  them  read,  that  Becket  was  charged 
with  treason,  and  called  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  seemed  to  be  shocked,  and  asked  who  had  deprived  him? 
"  I  am  a  king,"  says  he,  "  no  less  than  your  master,  and  yet  I 
have  no  authority  to  deprive  the  least  clerk  in  my  dominions." 
In  short,  the  more  earnest  the  English  ambassadors  were 
to  get  the  archbishop  chased  out  of  France,  the  more  king 
Lewis  seemed  to  espouse  his  cause.  To  this  purpose  he 
sent  his  almoner  to  pope  Alexander,  then  at  Sens,  to  re- 
quest his  holiness,  that  if  he  had  any  regard  for  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  Church,  or  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Hoveden, 
France,  he  would  give  all  the  countenance  possible  to  284"^ 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  protect  him  against  Chronic. 

.  f.  T-i       1  J '  I.  o  (iervas.  p. 

the  tyrant  of  England.  1394. 

The  king  of  England  not  succeeding  at  the  French  court,  The  king 
sent  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  pope;  the  persons,  as  they  therembas- 
stand  in  Hoveden,  and  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  are  these  :  ^''  ^°  ^''^ 

.  ^  "^  pope. 

Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  ibid. 
Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Exeter;  Guido  Rufus,  Richard 
Ivecestre,  and  John  of  Oxford,  clerks;    William,  earl  of 
Arundel,  Hugo  de  Gundevil,  Bernard  de  St.  Vallerie,  and 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  &c.    They  found  the  pope  and  cardinals 
at  Sens,  in  Champagne.     Being  admitted  to  an  audience, 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Chichester  opened  the  charge 
against  archbishop  Becket  with  great  vehemence  and  aggra- 
vation.   They  informed  his  holiness  that  the  prelate  had  en-  Thcambas- 
gaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  upon  a  trifling  occasion,  ""''"'f 
1  hat  he  was  a  person  of  too  much  heat,  stiffness,  and  singu-  'V"'".?*-  the 
larity,  and  would  give  no  allowance  for  the  disadvantage  of""'  "''"'^' 
the  times  :  that  his  measures  were  so  indefensible  and  dan- 
gerous, they  were  forced  to  break  with  him  :  that  he  was 
angry  with  them  for  their  non-concurrence,  and  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  blemish  of  his  own  rashness  and  ill  conduct  358. 

upon  them,  upon  the  king  and  kingdom.    To  give  the  better 
colour  to  this  practice,  and  misreport  his  brethren,  he  had 
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BECKET,  pretended  danger,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  country ; 

Abp.  Cant,  ^hgreas,  in  truth,  he  neither  was  outraged  nor  threatened ; 
but,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  "  The  wicked  flies  when  no 
man  pursues."  This  speech  was  seconded  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  with  some- 

Chron.        what  Icss  Satire  in  the  expression. 

CjrGrVftS  lb  

The  earl  of  Arundel,  though  he  confessed  himself  not 
scholar  enough  to  understand  what  the  bishops  delivered, 
yet  perceiving  by  the  countenances  of  the  conclave,  the 
rugged  manner  was  not  relished,  delivered  himself  in  Eng- 
lish with  more  smoothness  and  address.  He  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  pope  to  his  point,  by  owning  his  supremacy  to  the 
height :  he  suggested  that  the  king  had  sent  the  first  quality 
of  the  kingdom  to  wait  upon  him.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  put  him  gently  in  mind  of  the  favours  his  holiness 
had  received  from  his  master,  and  how  firm  he  continued  to 
his  interest:  and  then,  touching  upon  archbishop  Becket, 
he  owned  him  to  be  a  person  of  capacity  and  conduct,  and 
well  quahfied  for  his  station :  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  he  was  thought  to  insist  too  much  upon  nice- 
ties :  he  entreated  his  holiness,  therefore,  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  pitch  upon  some  expedient  to  put 
Ibid.  an  end  to  this  unhappy  misunderstanding. 

The  earl  was  very  much  commended  by  the  audience  for 
the  temper  of  his  harangue:  and  the  pope  told  him,  that 
since  they  desired  his  legates  might  decide  the  matter,  he 
would  take  care  to  send  them.     The  bishop  of  London  was 
extremely  pleased  to  hear  this ;  and  after  a  very  low  rever- 
ence, asked  the  pope  with  what  powers  the  legates  were  to 
be  furnished.     His  holiness  replied,  he  would  give  them  a 
sufiicient  latitude    in  their  instructions.     "  But,"  says  the 
bishop  of  London,  "  we  desire  they  may  be  empowered  to  de- 
Thepnpe      cidc  the  matter  without  any  farther  appeal."  "  No,"  says  the 
7£d7eglfe.i  POP^J  "  that  privilege  is  my  glory,  which  I  will  not  give  to  an- 
with  powers  other  :  whenever  that  archbishop  is  brought  upon  his  trial, 
decisioT.      it  shall  be  before  me  ;  for  it  would  be  strangely  unreason- 
able to  order  him  back  to  England,  for  his  enemies  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  him." 

The  pope  likewise  told  the  ambassadors,  he  expected  the 
archbishop  in  a  few  days,  and  desired  them  to  stay,  for  that 
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nothing  could  fairly  be  determined  till  he  was  heard :  but  HENRY 
the  ambassadors  replied,  their  time  set  them  by  the  king  k.  ofEng. 
was  up,  and  so  took  leave.  IbicT'       ' 

Soon  after,  archbishop  Becket  came  from  St.  Bertin  in 
Flanders,  to  Soissons.     Here  Lewis,  king  of  France,  paid 
him  a  visit,  offered  him  his  protection,  and  a  maintenance 
for  him  and  his  retinue  out  of  the  exchequer.     The  arch-  The  arch- 
bishop  returned  his  majesty  thanks,  but  did  not  make  use  JpoTuhe^*  * 
of  the  pension.     From  Soissons  he  went  to  Sens,  and  was  P"^<^  «^*^^"« 

A  „  ,j.        c""'  resigns 

very  honourably  received  by  the  pope.     And  here,  falling  the  arch- 
down  at  his  holiness's  feet,  he  delivered  him  a  copy  of  the   ""'^'^''^  • 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  being  read  in  a  full  audi- 
ence, the  pope  annuled  part  of  them,  as  has  been  observed 
already,  and,  as  Hoveden  relates,  excommunicated  all  those 
that  should  maintain  them.  Hoveden, 

Afterwards,  at  a  private  audience,  the  archbishop  con- 284?^' 
fessed  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  that  his  election  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  was  not  altogether  canonical,  but  overruled 
by  the  secular  magistrate  :  therefore,  having  reason  to  ap- 
prehend the  issue  would  prove  unprosperous,  and  not  find- 
ing his  strength  proportioned  to  the  employment,  he  thought 
it  most  advisable  to  resign  :  and  upon  this  he  took  off'  his 
ring,  and  put  it  into  the  pope's  hands.  After  this,  the 
archbishop  withdrew,  and  left  the  pope  and  cardinals  (o 
consult  upon  the  point.  Some  of  the  conclave  were  pleased 
with  this  resignation;  thought  they  had  now  a  fjiir  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  king  satisfaction,  by  putting  a  more 
acceptable  person  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  :  and  as  for 
archbishop  Becket,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make 
provision  for  him  another  way.  But  others  were  of  a  quite 
different  sentiment.  They  argued  that  archbishop  Becket 
had  ventured  his  life  and  fortune,  and  run  the  utmost  hazards 
in  defence  of  his  spiritual  authority  ;  that  this  decision  would 
be  a  case  of  precedent;  thatif  the  archbishop  sunk  in  the  con- 
test, the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  would 
sink  with  him,  the  regale  carry  all  before  it,  and  the  pope's 
power  dwindle,  and  be  lost.  It  was  therefore  highly  expe- 
dient to  restore  this  prelate  to  his  post,  though  against  his 
inclination,  and  to  stand  by  him  who  had  entered  the  lists 
in  behalf  of  the  whole  Church.  This  opinion  prevailing,  the  The  pope 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  called  in,  and  restored  to  his  'tl'iZ'rha'-"* 

VOL.   n.  V  racier. 
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BECKET,  charge  by  the  pope,  who  promised  to  abet  his  interest  and 

' .,-. — '  take  care  oi  hini. 

Gervas!coi.      From  hence  the  archbishop   removed  to  Pontiniac,  an 

1397, 1398.   abbey  in  Burgundy,  where  he  continued  ahnost  two  years, 

and  spent  his  time  in  rehgious  exercises. 

The  king  being  obstructed  in  the  business  of  the  embassy, 

both  by  the  pope  and  the  French  king,  grew  very  angry, 

ordered  the  revenues  of  the  archbishoprick  to  be  seized, 

See  Re-       and  that  if  any  clerk  or  layman  appealed  to  the  court  of 

23.    '        '  Rome,  he  should  be  taken  into  custody  till  the  king's  plea- 

Quadnlog.    g^j-g  ^^g  farther  known.     This  order  is  reckoned  by  Qua- 
1. 4.  Hove-         ,  p 

denet         drilogus  and  Hoveden  to  the  year  11 06,  though  Gervase  of 

Canterbury  mentions  it  a  year  sooner. 


vas 


The  Jang  The  king  likewise   banished  the   relations  of  the  arch- 

archMsiwn    bishop  with  great  rigour,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  ;  for 

Becket's  re- children  in  the  cradle,  and  women  in  childbed,  fell  under 

the  sentence  and  were  hurried  over  sea.     Those  who  were 

men  and  women  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  they  would 

359.  travel  directly  to  Pontiniac,  and  shew  themselves  to  the 

archbishop.     This  was  done  to  put  a  new  sting  into  his 

misfortunes,  by  making  him  sensible  how  many  persons  were 

undone  upon  his  account.     There  was  likewise   an  order 

published  in   England,  to  forbid  all  persons  corresponding 

with  him  by  letters,  making  him  any  presents,  or  so  much 

Chron.Ger-  as  praying  for  him  in  the  Church. 

Orders  sent      Some  time  before   this,  as  Hoveden  reports,   the  king 
^yjheking  arrived  in  Normandy,  where  he  had  several  constitutions 

out  of  rJor-  •'  ^ 

mandy  to  be  drawn  up  and  published  against  pope  Alexander  and 
England]  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These  constitutions 
were  sent  into  England  to  the  king's  justices,  Richard  de 
Lucy,  Geoffrey  Ridel,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and 
Richard  de  Ivelcestre,  archdeacon  of  Poictiers,  with  a  com- 
mand that  both  themselves  and  all  the  great  men  and  com- 
monalty of  the  kingdom  should  swear  to  keep  them.  The 
articles  are  these  : — 

1.  "  If  any  person  shall  be  taken  with  the  pope's  letters 
about  him,  or  any  order  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
importing  an  interdict,  let  him  be  seized,  and  immediately 
tried  and  punished,  as  a  traitor  against  the  king  and  king- 
dom. 

2.  "  No  clerk  or  monk  shall  be  permitted  either  to  go  out 
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of  England  or  return,  without  a  passport  from  the  judges  at  heney 
his  going  out,  and  the  king's  hcence  for  his  coming  back,  j^  of^Ene 

And  if  any  person  shall  be  found  to  act   contrary  to  this  ' -^ ' 

order,  he  shall  be  seized  and  imprisoned. 

3.  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  appeal  to  the 
pope  or  the  archbishop. 

4.  "No  plea  shall  be  held  by  virtue  of  any  order  from 
the  pope  or  the  archbishop,  neither  shall  their  mandate  be 
received  by  any  person  in  England,  under  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment. 

5.  "  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  any  message 
from  either  clerk  or  layman  to  the  pope  or  the  archbishop  ; 
he  that  presumes  to  do  so  shall  be  seized  and  imprisoned, 

6.  "If  any  bishops,  clerks,  abbots,  or  laymen,  shall  obey 
any  interdict,  they  and  all  their  relations  shall  be  immedi- 
ately banished  the  kingdom ;  neither  shall  they  be  allowed 
to  carry  any  of  their  goods  and  chattels  along  with  them. 

7.  "  That  the  estates,  goods,  and  chattels  of  those  who 
adhere  to  the  pope  and  the  archbishop,  of  what  degree,  sex, 
or  condition  soever,  shall  be  forfeited. 

8.  "  That  clerks  having  revenues  in  England,  and  living 
beyond  sea,  shall  be  summoned  to  return  into  England 
within  three  months ;  and  in  case  they  do  not  come  over 
within  the  time  appointed,  their  estates  shall  be  seized  to 
the  king's  use. 

9.  "  That  the  Peter-pence  shall  be  no  longer  returned  to 
the  pope,  but  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  disposed  of  as 
the  king  shall  think  fit. 

10.  "That  the  bishops  of  London  and  Norwich  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  sheriffs  to  appear  before  the  judges,  and 
fined  at  the  king's  pleasure  for  breaking  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  by  interdicting  the  lordships  of  Hugh,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  pope,  and  by  Quadrilog. 
publishing  the  pope's  excommunication  against  the  said  Hoveden, 
Hugh,  without  leave  from  the  king's  justices.  oa.!"^'  ^°' 

Not  long  after  this,  archbishop  Becket  wrote  to  the  king,  jrciibUho/j 
then  at  Chinon  in  Touraine  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter  ^J''<'^^''f ''■''- 

o  o  1,'r  to  tlie 

he  puts  him  in  mind  how  faithfully  he  had  served  him  in  his  ''i"s- 
chancellorship  ;  that  he  looked  upon  the  king  in  a  double 
capacity,  both  as  his  sovereign  and  his  spiritual  son  ;  that 
as  he  was  his  sovereign,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  pro- 

II  2 
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BECKET,  found  regard,  and  offer  him  his  best  advice.     And  as  he 
V — "^ ^  was  his  spiritual  son,  that  relation  obliged  him  to  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline,  when  occasion  required.     Afterwards  he 
proceeds  to  suggest,  that  the  Church  of  God  consisted  of 
two  orders,  the  clergy  and  the  laity.     That  the  government 
of  the  Church   is   intrusted   to   the  first :    thus  the  com- 
mission runs  to  St.  Peter,  and  under  his  name  to  the  rest  of 
the   bishops,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it."     In  the  division  of  the  laity,  kings,  dukes,  and 
other  distinctions  of  magistracy  and  jurisdiction  are  to  be 
reckoned.     To  these  the  management  of  secular  affairs  is 
A  grand      committed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.    "  Now,  since  it 
*"**  "  ^'       is  certain,  with  all  respect  to  your  highness,"  says  the  arch- 
bishop, "  that  kings  receive  their  authority  from  the  Church, 
and  not  the  Church  hers  from  them,  but  from  our  Saviour ;  for 
this  reason,  your  highness  ought  not  to  direct  the  censures 
of  the  Church ;   to  command  the  bishops  to  absolve  or  ex- 
communicate ;  to  force  the  clergy  to  make  their  appearance 
in  secular  courts,  to  take   cognizance  of  pleas  concerning 
tithes  and  the  rights  of  churches;  to  forbid  the  bishops  ex- 
ercising their  jurisdiction    against    perjury   and   breach  of 
faith  ;  not  to  mention  several  other  things  of  this  nature 
which  make  part  of  the  ancient  customs,  as  your  highness 
is  pleased  to  call  them."     And  after  citing  some  texts  of 
Scripture  against  unrighteous  laws  and  oppressing  the  poor 
in  judgment,  he  goes  on  and  desires  the  king  to  hearken  to 
the  advice  of  his  liege  subject,  the  admonition  of  his  bishop, 
and  the  correction  of  his  spiritual  father,  and  not  maintain 
any  correspondence  with  schismaticks.     "  It  is  well  known," 
says  he,  **  with  what  regard  you  have  treated  the  pope,  and 
what  suitable  returns  his  holiness  has  made  your  highness. 
I  entreat  you,  therefore,  as  you  tender  the  interest  of  your 
own  soul,  not  to  lessen  the   privileges   of  the   Church  of 
Rome,  but  permit  her  the  same  liberty  in  your  kingdoms 
as   she  enjoys  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.     And  that 
your  highness  would  please  to  remember  the  declaration 
you  made  upon  the  altar  at  Westminster  at  your  coronation, 
360.  and  that  there  you  solemnly  promised  to  protect  the  Church  of 

God  in  all  her  rights  and  privileges.    I  farther  entreat  your 
highness  would  restore  the  church  of  Canterbury  to  that 
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state  and  condition  of  advantage  it  was  in  under  your  pre-   HENRY 
decessors  and  mine  ;   that  you  would  likewise  return   the  j^  of  Ene 

towns,  castles,  and  lordships  belonging  to  the  Church,  which  ' v ' 

you  have  seized  and  disposed  of,  and  all  other  effects  and 
estates  taken  either  from  my  clerks  or  the  laity,  my  tenants; 
and  that  you  would  permit  me  to  return  with  safety  and 
freedom  to  my  see;  which  if  you  please  to  grant,  you  shall 
find  me  ready  to  serve  you  with  all  imaginable  regard, 
fidelity,  and  affection,  consistent  with  the  duty  I  owe 
to  God  Almighty,  the  deference  due  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  privilege  of  my  order.  But  if  your  highness 
shall  think  fit  to  refuse  me  this  request,  you  will  certainly 
find  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  resolution,  and  draw  down  the 
divine  vengeance  upon  you."  Hoveden, 

About  this  time  he  wrote  a  sharp  reprimanding  letter  to  ^5      ^" 
his  suffragans  ;  he  begins  his  complaint  against  them  in  the  tiuadrilog. 
language  of  the  Scriptures  :  "  'Why  do  ye  not,'"  says  he,  Thearch- 
"  'my  beloved  brethren,  rise  up  with  me  against  the  wicked,  bishop's  let- 

11  •  1  1  II  '  ter  tolas 

and  take  my  part  against  the  evil-doers? '  Why  do  you  not  suffragans. 
stand  by  me  against  the  workers  of  iniquity  ?  Do  ye  not  know 
that  God  will  destroy  those  who  seek  to  please  men,  and 
make  flattery  and  interest  their  business  ?  '  They  shall  be 
confounded,  because  the  Lord  has  despised  them.'  Your 
wisdoms  must  needs  be  sensible,  that  not  to  appear  against 
an  error,  is  to  approve  it ;  and  that  truth  is  betrayed,  by  not 
being  defended.  Thus  St.  Gregory  affirms,  that  those  who 
fail  in  their  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  ill  practice,  make 
themselves  a  party  to  the  fault.  These  things  considered, 
our  forbearance  with  respect  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
has  held  out  to  the  utmost  lengths  which  are  defensible  ; 
neither  has  the  Church  of  God  found  any  advantage  in  this 
passive  temper.  I  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a  dangerous 
expedient  to  let  discipline  sleep  any  longer,  and  to  suffer 
the  Church  of  God  and  the  clergy  to  be  so  excessively 
harassed  by  his  highness,  without  censure  and  animadver- 
sion ;  especially  since  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  off  from  such  unaccountable  measures,  by  letters, 
messages,  and  all  other  methods  imaginable.  And  since  all 
my  advice  and  remonstrances  have  proved  ineffectual,  I  have 
been  forced  upon  a  farther  remedy,  and  after  the  imploring 
the  divine  assistance,  have  publickly  condemned  and  annulled 
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BECKET,  those  perverse  customs,  by  which  the  Church  of  England 
l_P^^_^  is  so  miserably  outraged  and  embroiled.  We  have  likewise 
excommunicated  all  those  that  shall  abet,  keep,  or  appear  in 
defence  of  them.  And  as  for  you  bishops,  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  enter  into  engagements  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Church,  we  have,  by  the  divine  authority  committed  to 
us,  absolved  you  from  that  obligation.  Who  can  make  the 
least  doubt,  but  that  bishops,  commissioned  by  our  Saviour, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  instructors  and  fathers  of 
kings  and  princes,  no  less  than  of  the  rest  of  the  faithful  ? 
Now,  is  it  not  a  very  lamentable  mispersuasion  for  the  son 
to  attempt  to  invert  this  relation,  to  force  his  father  into 
unreasonable  engagements,  and  bring  him  under  his  juris- 
diction ?  Notwithstanding,  he  believes,  at  the  same  time, 
this  spiritual  parent  has  an  authority  which  will  reach  him 
both  in  this  ^vorld  and  the  other.  Tiiat  we  may  not,  there- 
fore, involve  ourselves  in  the  guilt  of  these  practices,  we 
have  declared  against  the  authority  of  these  unreasonable 
Constitutions,  and  made  void  the  articles,  especially  the  fol- 
lowing: That  there  shall  be  no  appeals  made  to  the  apo- 
stolick  see  without  leave  from  the  king.  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  archbishop  or  bishop  to  depart  the  king- 
dom, and  attend  the  pope  upon  his  summons,  without  the 
king's  licence.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bishop  to 
excommunicate  any  person  who  holds  of  the  king  in  chief, 
or  put  any  of  his  ministers  under  an  interdict,  without  leave 
from  his  highness.  That  no  bishop  shall  call  any  person  to 
an  account  for  perjury  or  breach  of  promise.  That  clerks 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  their  appearance  in  secular  courts 
upon  prosecution.  That  the  laity  shall  have  cognizance 
concerning  pleas  of  tithes,  with  other  things  of  the  like  na- 
ture. We  likewise  pronounce  John  of  Oxford  excommuni- 
cated, for  adhering  to  an  uncatholick  communion,  and  en- 
deavouring to  revive  the  schism  in  Germany,  and  particularly 
for  communicating  with  that  flagrant  schismatick,  Reginald, 
archbishop  of  Cologne."  By  the  way,  this  Reginald  was  a 
great  enemy  to  Alexander  III.,  and  the  head  of  the  anti- 
Jlovcdcn,  j)ope's  party.  Archbishop  Becket  proceeds  with  his  suffra- 
gans, and,  to  speak  in  his  person,  informs  them  :  "  We  like- 
wise excommunicate  the  said  John  of  Oxford  for  usurping 
the  deanery  of  Salisbury,  contrary  to  our  mandate,  and  that 
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of  our  lord  the  pope.     A  practice  of  that  scandal  and  pre-   HENRY 
sumption,  so  notorious  an  invasion  upon  right,  and  so  dan-  k.  ofEng. 

gerous  in  the  example,  that  we  have  thought  fit  to  annul, ' -^ ' 

and  strike  it  dead  ;  commanding  the  bishop  and  chapter  of 
Salisbury,  upon  their  canonical  obedience,  and  under  the 
forfeiture  of  their  order,  never  to  receive  him  in  the  quality 
of  dean.  We  have  also  excommunicated  Richard  de  Ivel- 
cestre,  for  holding  correspondence  with  that  schismatical 
prelate,  Reginald,  bishop  of  Cologne,  for  practising  with  the 
Germans  against  pope  Alexander  III.,  and  making  it  his 
business  to  draw  the  king  of  England  into  that  interest. 

"We  have  likewise  excommunicated  Richard  de  Lucy 
and  Jocelin  de  Balliol,  who  suggested  those  unaccountable 
Constitutions,  and  put  them  into  form.  Ralph  de  Brock, 
Hugo  de  St.  Clare,  and  Thomas  Fitz-Bernard,  are  likewise  361. 

under  the  same  censure,  for  making  seizure  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  for  defrauding  the  poor  of 
their  patrimony   and  support,   and   distressing  our  tenants 

against  right  and  privilege. As  to  our  sovereign  lord  the 

king's  person,  we  have  hitherto  forborne  to  exert  any  cen- 
sure, hoping  that  time  and  the  grace  of  God  might  bring 
him  to  recollection.  Though,  unless  he  quickly  retrieves  this 
wropg  step,  we  shall  be  forced  to  make  use  of  our  authority. 
In  the  meantime  we  enjoin  you,  brethren,  upon  your  canon- 
ical obedience,  to  publish  our  excommunication  against  the 
persons  above  mentioned,  and  treat  them  accordingly."  Hoveden, 

These  remonstrating  letters  of  the  archbishop  proved  of  no  osTlsfi'"'' 
service  to  his  interest  in  England,  nor  made  any  impression 
upon  the  king,  who,  as  Huntington  reports,  was  only  pro- 
voked to  greater  rigour,  and  banished  his  relations,  as  has  Hoveden, 

1  . .  Ill  Aniial.  ibid. 

been  mentioned  already. 

Pope  Alexander  being  informed  of  the  king  of  England's  PopeAiex- 
disposition  and  resentment,  was  resolved  to  make  an  effoxi"",.YoUie' 
himself,  and  try  the  strength  of  his  character.     To  this  pur-  ''"'i'- 
pose  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and  after  the  customary  saluta- 
tions, desires  him  to  consider,   that  as  the  clergy  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  laity  by  their  habit  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, so  the  sentence  they  pronounce,  and  the  courts  in  which 
they  are  to  be  prosecuted,  are  altogether  distinct  from  the 
other :  therefore,  if  your  highness  proceeds  to  make  a  breach 
upon  the  order  settled  by  God  Almighty,  to  encroach  upon 
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BECKET,  the  authority  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  enact  new  laws  to 

V — !.„ '>  prejudice  the  Church,  and  oppress  the  poor  clergy,  you 

must  expect  to  suffer  for  such  arbitrary  methods  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  that  *  with  what  measui'e  you  mete,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again.'  "Therefore,"  as  the  pope  con- 
tinues, "if  either  the  prospect  of  future  reward  or  punish- 
ment has  any  force  upon  your  conscience,  your  highness 
will  be  sensible  it  is  your  best  interest  to  have  a  regard  to 
justice,  to  give  every  one  their  due  ;  to  leave  ecclesiastical 
business  to  clergymen;  not  to  interferewith  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction, nor  pass  the  barriers  between  the  crown  and  mitre. 
For,  suppose  you  should  employ  all  the  profits  and  revenues 
you  wrest  from  the  Church  to  feed  the  poor,  or  to  any  other 
pious  use,  the  charity  would  be  no  more  acceptable  to  God 
Almighty,  than  if  you  should  rifle  one  altar  to  furnish  an- 
other :  or,  if  you  should  crucify  Peter  in  order  to  rescue 
Paul.  Upon  this  occasion,  your  highness  would  do  well  to  re- 
member, how  king  Saul  was  punished  for  reserving  the 
spoil  of  the  Amalekites  against  the  divine  commandment ; 
though  he  pretended  it  was  all  done  for  sacrifice  and  adora- 
tion. And  thus,  when  king  Uzziah  ventured  to  offer  in- 
cense, and  intrude  upon  the  priest's  office,  he  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  leprosy."  The  rest  of  the  letter  con- 
cludes by  way  of  admonition,  that  the  king  should  attri- 
A.  D.  1166.  bute  his  successes  to  the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  not  to 
his  own  force  and  conduct:  that  he  would  please  to  consider, 
God  had  placed  him  in  that  station  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Church  ;  and  that  he  would  hearken  to  sober  and  serviceable 
Id.  fol.  287.  advice,  and  not  be  governed  by  the  suggestions  of  ill  men. 
The  pope's  This  pope  wrote  another  letter  to  Gilbert,  bishop  of 
hisZ^lf^'"  London,  in  behalf  of  archbishop  Becket.  In  this  letter  he 
London.  thanks  the  bishop  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  soften  the 
king,  and  bring  him  to  a  right  understanding:  he  congra- 
tulates him  on  his  success  in  this  affair,  and  for  making  the 
king  more  deferential  to  the  see  of  Rome.  He  desires 
him  to  proceed  in  his  diligence,  to  cultivate  that  good  dis- 
position, and  work  his  highness  to  a  farther  reconciliation 
Ibid,  W'lth  the  archbishop. 

Indeed  it  was  high  time  for  the  pope  to  treat  the  king 
with  caution  and  ceremony  :  for  now  the  English  were  upon 
the  verge  of  a  rupture ;  and  the  king  threatened,  that  un- 
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less  Alexander  gave  him  satisfaction  upon  the  heads  of  his    HENRY 
former  embassy,  and  confirmed  the  Constitutions  of  Claren-  j^  ofEng. 

don,  he  would  make  an   alliance  with  the  emperor  Frede-  ' ^^ ' 

rick,  and  recognise  Guido,  the  anti-pope. 

To   this  purpose,   he  wrote   to  Reginald,  archbishop  of  The  king's 
Cologne,   that  he  had  been  long  desirous  of  a  fair  occasion  arMhiwp 
to  quit  pope  Alexander  and  his  perfidious  cardinals  ;  "  who  of  Cologne. 
have  been  so  hardy  (says  he)  to  countenance  that  traitor, 
Thomas,  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  me.     I 
have  therefore,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  all  my  barons 
and  clergy,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  demand 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals  not  to  abet  that  traitor  Becket  any 
longer ;  but  to  release  me  from  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  by 
the  advice  of  the  clergy  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  fill  up  the  see 
of  Canterbury  with  another.    To  demand  likewise  of  Alexan- 
der and  his  cardinals,   to  annul  all  acts  of  archiepiscopal 
authority  done  by  Thomas.     My  ambassadors  shall  also  re- 
quire the  pope  to  swear  publickly  in  their  hearing,  that  him- 
self and  his   successors  will  always,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
support  my  prerogative  royal,  and  the  usages  of  my  realm, 
practised  in  the  reign  of  my  grandfather,  king  Henry.    And 
in  case  I  am  refused  in  any  article  of  these  proposals,  neither 
myself,  my  barons,  nor  clergy,  will  own  pope  Alexander  any  Baron.  An- 
longer.     And  if  any  person  shall  adhere  to  him,  after  he  is  ngy^gef "' 
thus  renounced,  he  shall  be  banished  my  dominions."  2,  3. 

Soon  after,  the  king  sent  the  bishop  of  London,  and  John  The  king 
of  Oxford,  a  court  clergyman,  ambassadors  to  Rome.      ^^baLytothe 
was  this  John  of  Oxford,  I  say,  and  not  the  bishop  of  Ox- P"P'' "'"^ (>'<^ 

'  •' '  _  '     _  emperor. 

ford,  as  Baronius   mistakes ;  for   that  city  was  no  bishop's  362. 

gee  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  But  it  seems  the  pope  liaron.  ibid, 
was  resolved  not  to  shew  himself  dispirited ;  and  therefore,  Gemis.  col. 
in  return   to  the  menaces  of  the  English  ambassadors,  he  ^^^^• 
sent  the  king  a  reprimanding  letter,  which  was  not  without 
its  eft'ect,  as  will  appear  afterwards. 

The  ambassadors,  after  this  disai)pointment  at  Rome,  set 
forward  for  the  imperial  court,  and  were  present  at  the 
council  of  Wurtzburg.  And  here,  as  appears  by  the  empc« 
ror  Frederick's  manifesto,  they  took  an  oath  publickly  in 
their  master's  name,  that  himself,  and  all  his  subjects  would 
firmly  adhere  to  pope  Paschal,  and  disclaim  the  schismatical  Baron.  An- 
Koland,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  III.  "ui^ii'scct.'s. 
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Baronius  affirms,  the  English  ambassadors  exceeded 
their  instructions,  in  making  this  oath  to  the  emperor;  and 
that  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  cleared  the  king  of  England 
from  giving  any  such  commission,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  Alex- 
ander's cardinals. 

And  now  pope  Alexander's  interest  standing  firm  against 
his  competitor  and  the  emperor,  the  English  court  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  break  with  him.  That  the  king's  interest, 
or  inclination,  was  brought  back  to  a  better  correspondence 
with  this  pope,  appears  by  the  bishop  of  London's  letter  to 
his  holiness,  which  was  written  by  the  king's  direction. 

In  this  letter  the  bishop  gives  the  pope  to  understand, 
that  he  had  lately  waited  upon  the  king  in  France :  that 
he  had  laid  his  holiness's  letter  before  him  ;  that  he  had 
pressed  his  highness  to  recollect  himself,  to  alter  his  mea- 
sures, and  treat  the  see  of  Rome  with  the  usual  deference 
and  regard.  Farther,  he  told  the  pope  the  king  expressed 
himself  upon  this  occasion  with  great  temper  and  resigna- 
tion, and  thanked  his  holiness  for  the  discipline  of  his  letter: 
declaring  in  the  first  place,  that  he  never  had  any  thoughts 
of  disengaging  from  his  holiness  ;  that  he  always  designed 
to  treat  him  as  his  spiritual  father,  provided  that  relation 
was  answered  on  the  pope's  part.  Neither  should  he  dis- 
pute submission  to  any  of  his  holiness's  commands,  upon 
condition,  there  was  nothing  prejudicial  to  his  crown  and 
dignity  required  of  him.  "And  the  reason,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  why  your  holiness  has  been  lately  treated  with  some  abate- 
ment of  regard  is,  because  his  highness  has  been  discoun- 
tenanced in  all  his  late  appHcations,  and  used  not  altogether 
suitably  to  the  service  your  holiness  has  received  from  him. 
However,  hoping  for  a  fairer  consideration  hereafter,  he  has 
continued  firm  to  your  communion  and  interest.  Neither 
has  he  hindered  any  person  from  waiting  upon  your  holi- 
ness. It  is  true,  in  matters  of  property  he  does  challenge 
it,  as  part  of  his  ancient  prerogative,  that  no  clerk  should 
depart  the  kingdom,  and  apply  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  till 
he  had  first  made  trial  whether  he  could  have  justice  done 
him  at  hon?e.  And  in  case  there  should  be  no  redress  in 
the  king's  courts,  his  highness  leaves  all  his  subjects  at 
liberty  to  appeal  to  your  holiness.  And  if  the  settling  the 
j)oint  upon  this  foot  is  any  diminution  to  your  authority,  he 
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promises  to  convene  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  qnickly,  and   HENRY 
make  your  holiness  satisfaction  as  they  shall  direct.  K.  ofEno-. 

"As  for  the  emperor,  though  the  king  was  sensible  he  was  ~ -^ ' 

a  schismatick,  yet  he  never  knew  he  was  excommunicated 
by  you  ;  but  in  case  his  highness  has  engaged  in  any  inde- 
fensible confederacy,  either  with  his  imperial  majesty,  or 
any  other  person,  he  is  willing  to  rectify  this  mistake,  and 
refer  the  matter  to  a  synod  of  the  English  clergy. 

"As  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  highness  de- 
clares he  never  forced  him  out  of  his  dominions:  and  as 
he  went  voluntarily  off,  so  he  may  safely  return  to  his  see 
whenever  he  pleases;  upon  condition,  however,  that  the  arch- 
bishop will  desist  from  his  opposition  to  the  customs  of  the 
realm,  and  give  no  disturbance  to  the  prerogative  royal,  to 
which  himself  has  sworn  to  submit.  And,  lastly,  if  any  ec- 
clesiastick,  or  religious,  can  prove  himself  aggrieved,  either 
by  the  king  or  his  ministers,  he  is  willing  to  refer  the  com- 
plaint to  a  synod,  and  submit  to  the  award  of  the  Church. 
Thus  much,"  continues  the  bishop,  "I  was  commanded  to 
signify  to  your  holiness,  from  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  heartily  Avish  my  commission  had  reached  farther,  and 
come  up  entirely  to  your  own  desires.  However,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  holiness  with  what  is  offered  ; 
for,  to  deal  clearly,  the  king  thinks  his  concessions  very  fair, 
in  referring  the  difference  to  the  determination  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  in  giving  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
leave  to  return  upon  the  conditions  above  mentioned. 

"  Things  standing  thus,  I  entreat  your  excellency  to  con- 
sider the  seasonable  application  of  this  text,  'A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench.'  That  you  would  proceed  by  inoffensive  measures, 
and  restrain  your  holy  zeal  till  a  better  opportunity  ;  lest,  by 
pushing  things  to  extremity,  you  embroil  the  affair,  and  dis- 
serve the  interest  of  Christendom.  An  interdict,  or  an  ex- 
communication is  a  very  dangerous  remedy  at  present :  such 
rigours  may  probably  prove  the  ruin  of  a  great  many 
Churches,  and  irrecoverably  drive  the  king  and  vast  numbers 
of  his  subjects  from  your  holiness's  obedience.  The  cutting 
off  a  member  from  the  body  is  not  the  way  to  cure  it.  Un- 
seasonable severities  serve  only  to  inflame  a  difference,  and 
urge  people  to  desperation.     What,  if  your  holiness's  ad- 
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BECKET,  vice  is  not  altogether  understood  at  present,  are  we  to  de- 
<■ — £l,  ^"/  spair  of  the  divine  assistance  ?  '  Is  the  Lord's  arm  shortened, 
363.  that  he  cannot  save,  or  his  ear  heavy  with  hearing  V    Does 

he  not  frequently  interpose  his  omnipotence  for  the  benefit 
of  his  Church,  and  answer  the  prayers  of  his  saints  beyond, 
human  expectation  ?  Besides,  compliance  and  respect  are 
the  best  methods  to  gain  upon  a  royal  temper.  If  you 
would  conquer  a  prince,  you  must  seem  to  yield  to  him : 
when  he  finds  himself  upon  the  higher  ground,  he  will  stoop 
without  blushing.  In  short,  lenity,  patience,  and  gentle  ad- 
vice, are  the  best  expedients  in  this  case.  Granting  there 
may  be  some  loss  in  secular  privilege  by  these  methods,  is 
it  not  much  better  to  relax  our  rigour,  and  resign  some- 
thing, than  run  the  risk  of  ruining  our  flocks.  When  the 
ship  is  ready  to  be  overset  by  a  storm,  is  it  not  advisable 
to  compound  for  our  safety,  and  throw  the  cargo  over- 
board? If,  by  insisting  upon  strict  terms,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  should  be  perpetually  banished,  and  your 
authority  renounced  by  the  English  nation,  your  holiness 
might  probably  repent  your  conduct.  For,  granting  the 
majority  of  our  order  should  hold  out  against  persecution, 
and  continue  firm  in  our  obedience  to  your  holiness  ;  not- 
withstanding this,  yet  somebody  or  other  would  be  sure  to 
revolt;  would  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  accept  of  the  pall 
from  that  idol,  your  competitor;  neither  will  there  want  in- 
truders to  usurp  our  sees,  and  submit  to  siich  a  pretended 
metropolitan.  A  great  many  people  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  Church  thus  unsettled,  and  seem  prepared  for  such  con- 
fusions. I  entreat  your  holiness,  therefore,  to  think  upon  a 
Hovcden,  proper  expedient  to  prevent  so  publick  a  calamity." 
'^"^"  As  for  archbishop  Becket,  he  stood  his  ground  without 

making  any  step  towards  a  reconciliation.  The  king,  finding 
him  thus  resolved,  thought  to  bring  him  to  terms  by  straiten- 
ing him  farther  in  his  circumstances.  To  this  purpose,  he 
wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  general  chapter  of  the  Cis- 
tercians, letting  them  know  they  had  disobliged  him  by  en- 
tertaining archbishop  Becket,  and  that  unless  they  parted 
M'ith  him,  all  their  estates  in  his  dominions,  both  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  would  be  seized.  Upon  this,  Becket  was 
forced  to  quit  the  abbey  of  Pontiniac,  and  retire  to  Sens, 
where  he  was  honourably  received ;  and  by  the  recommend- 
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alion  of  the  king  of  France,  entertained  in  the  abbey  of  iienry 
St.  Columba,  where  he  continued  four  years.  „  ^^• 

The  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  were  appre-  b — -r — ' 
hensive  this  stiffness  of  archbishop  Becket  might  prove  of  Gervas.  col. 
very  ill  consequence ;    instead,  therefore,   of  pursuing  his  deinc.^' 
orders,  and  publishing  his  excommunication,  they  write  to  The  bishops 
him  to  quit  his  singularities,  and  submit  to  the  king.  Ihweof'*' 

They  acquaint  him,  they  were  in  hopes  he  would  have  ^V^!'"' 
abated  his  rigidness,  and  corrected  himself  upon  thought  to  archbi- 
and  recollection.     "  We  were  very  much  pleased,"  say  they,  *  °^    ^'^'^ ' 
"  with  the  manner  of  your  living  beyond  sea  ;  it  was  reported 
there  was  no  appearance  of  ambition  about  you ;   that  you 
had  undertaken  a  voluntary  poverty,  and  gave  no  umbrage 
or  the  least  disturbance  to  the  king ;  that  you  spent  your 
time  in  reading  and  prayer,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
loss  of  what  was  past  by  watching,  fasting,  and  other  spi- 
ritual exercises.     This  conduct  we   hoped   might  produce 
serviceable  effects ;  might  give  the  king  a  better  opinion  of 
you,  and    open    the    way  towards    recovering   his    favour ; 
but  now  we  understand,  to  our  great   dissatisfaction,  that 
you  have  menaced  the  king  with  the  censures  of  the  Church. 
This  is  the  ready  way  to  widen  the  breach,  and  make  an 
accommodation  impracticable ;    and   unless  you  alter  your 
measures,  we  despair  of  any  happy  issue.     We  therefore 
entreat  you  to  steer  a  new  course,  and  not  aggravate  one 
provocation  by  another ;  to  give  over  threatening,  and  make 
trial  of  the  virtues  of  patience  and  humility.     The  most  eli- 
gible method  will  be,  to  commit  your  cause  to  God  Almighty, 
and  resign  to  the  king's  clemency ;   this  is  the  most  likely 
means  to  revive  charity  and  good  humour ;   to  bring  those 
that  are  disobliged  to  a  more  placable  temper ;   and  would 
serve  your  interest  much  better  than  menacing  and  rugged 
expedients.     As  for  your  present  management,  it  tends  only 
to  inflame  and  exasperate,  and  brands  you  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ungrateful  person  ;   for  it  is  generally  known  how 
bountiful  a  patron  the  king  has  been  to  you,  and  to  what 
grandeur  he  has  promoted  you,  from  a  slender  beginning. 
And  so  great  a  favourite  you  were,  during  your  chancellor- 
ship, that  you  were  courted  by  the  king's  subjects  from  one 
end  of  his  dominions  to  the  other,  and  it  was  thought  but  to 
please  you  would  lead  to  preferment.  And  for  fear  a  secular 
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BECKET,  employment  might  solicit  your  fancy,  and  shake  your  virtue, 

vL_£l_!!!!/"  the  king  was  willing  to  put  you  in  a  safer  post;  but  then  this 
was  only  a  transplanting  from  one  rich  soil  to  another,  and 
removing  you  from  an  eminence  in  the  state,  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  Church.  To  this  post  the  king  preferred  you, 
notwithstanding  his  mother  the  empress,  the  nobility,  and 
clergy,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  Indeed,  his 
highness  promised  himself  great  things  from  your  promotion, 
and  that  you  would  prove  a  considerable  support  to  his  go- 
vernment. If,  therefore,  you  disappoint  the  king's  expect- 
ations, and  prove  ungrateful  to  his  bounty,  what  will  the 
world  say  of  you,  and  how  deeply  will  you  suffer  in  your 
reputation?"     From  hence  they  proceed  to  tell  him,  "  his 

364.  standing  out  might  endanger  pope  Alexander's  authority, 

and  draw  the  king  into  a  new  communion.  That  the  king, 
in  referring  the  diSerence  to  the  English  Church,  had  made 
a  fair  overture ;  and  that  to  strike  with  interdict  or  excom- 
munication, after  such  an  offer,  was  against  all  equity,  law, 
and  canon."     They  proceed  to  remonstrate  against  his  cen- 

A.  D.  1167.  sure  upon  the  bishop  and  dean  of  Salisbury ;  that  this  affair 
was  managed  with  great  heat  and  precipitancy ;  that  the 
discipline  was  imposed  before  the  fault  was  proved  ;  that  this 
was  an  odd  way  of  justice,  and  without  precedent  either  in 
Church  or  state ;  first  to  punish  a  man,  and  then  to  try  him. 
"Now  to  prevent,"  say  they,  "any  farther  unfortunate  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  that  you  may  not  unhappily  exert 
your  authority  upon  the  king  and  kingdom,  to  the  disturbance 
of  our  dioceses,  to  the  prejudice  and  disgrace  of  the  Holy 
Church  of  Rome,  and  to  make  your  own  confusion  the 
greater,  we  apply  to  the  remedy  of  an  appeal  to  the  pope, 
which  we  have  made  use  of  already.  This  expedient  we 
think  proper  to  repeat,  and  give  you  notice  to  be  ready  at 

Hoveden.     Ascension  Day  next  ensuing." 

2»2.  These  prelates  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  wrote  an- 

other letter  to  pope  Alexander  in  the  king's  justification; 
the  contents  of  it  are  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  lately  mentioned.  Some  passages  of  what  they 
wrote  to  archbishop  Becket  were  likewise  inserted.  Amongst 
other  things,  they  acquaint  him  with  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute;  that  the  king  did  not  think  the  loss  of  orders  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  a  clerk  guilty  of  murder;  that  his 
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trying  those  of  that  character  in  his  own  courts  was  not   HENRY 
done  to   oppress  the  hberties  of  the  Chvirch,  but  for  the  k.  ofEng. 

security  of  pubHck  peace  ;  that  if  he  had  stretched  the  pre-  ' ' 

rogative  to  the  disadvantage  of  reUgion  he  was  wiUing  to 
redress  the  grievance,  and  refer  the  conti'oversy  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Enghsh  Church;  and  at  last  they  make 
their  appeal  to  the  pope,  and  fix  the  time,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

This  year  the  war  broke  out  between  Lewis,  king  of 
France,  and  tlie  king  of  England,  to  which  it  was  thought 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  some  occasion.  The 
king  of  France  overrun  the  Vexin,  and  burnt  several  towns 
and  villages  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  It  was  likewise 
feared  that  Matthew,  earl  of  Boulogne,  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  king's  absence,  and  make  a  descent  upon 
England.  But  this  invasion  was  disappointed  by  the  good 
conduct  of  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  secured  the  coasts,  and  Chronic. 
put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  im.^^'  '^"^ 

About  this  time  the  pope  sent  two  cardinals,  William  and  ^","'  ''"'■'^'" 
(Jtho,    into  1<  ranee,    to  adjust  the  difference  between   the  "'//«.?*  </«« 
king  and  archbishop  Becket.    They  first  discoursed  with  the  £Jl,S< 
archbishop  at  Sens,  and  afterwards  waiting  upon  the  king  of '/'''■'• 
England,  they  found  him  resolved  not  to  make  any  farther 
proposals.     It  seems  he  was  very  much  exasperated  against 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;   for  he  complained  to  the 
legates  that  all  the  miseries  and  confusions  of  the  war  were 
occasioned  by  this  prelate ;  and  that  he  was  attacked  by  the 
king  of  France  and  the  earl  of  Flanders  purely  at  Becket's 
solicitation.      But  when  the   legates   came  to   the    king  of  Ibid. 
France,  that  prince  cleared  Becket  of  this  imputation,  and  Theidnirnf 

1  1  ii'i  111  -I'll.  r  ranee  jus- 

swore  that  the  archbishop  had  always  advised  him  to  peace,  tifeuhe 
and  suggested  nothing  more  but  that  the  honour  and  interest  }ZmfmnZt- 
of  both  princes  might  be  secured  in  an  amicable  way.  '"'^  ""' """' 

T<  1  T-<  1  11  nil  1       <'iifi">st  the 

iivom  the  Jbrench  court  the  legates  travelled  to  the  arch-  /./V/a'  o/ 
bishop,  met  him  near  Gisors,  upon  the  octaves  of  St.  Martin,  ^^"S^"'"^- 
and  entered  upon  the  subject  of  their  commission.  But 
finding  him  unalterable  in  his  resolution,  and  that  his  rea- 
sons, as  Gervase  of  Canterbury  will  have  it,  were  not  to  be 
answered,  they  took  their  leave,  and  returned,  re-infecta,  to 
Rome.  n.ia. 

The  archbishop  finding  himself  charged  with  misconduct 
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Ab^^^m   ^y  ^^^^  suffragans,  replies  to  their  remonstrance,  and  runs 
b — ;- — '  out  in  a  long  defence.     He  tells  them,  how  much  he  was 

Quadrilog.  •        ■,  ,  r>      ^      ■       ^  1  1 

libr.  5.         surprised  at  the  contents  oi  their  letter :    that  there  was 
The  arch-     gQ  much  Satire  and  unfriendliness  in  the  style,  that  he  could 

bishop  s  re-  ... 

ply  to  suf-  not  believe  it  was  dictated  by  a  general  consent.  He  was 
jragans.  a^azed  they  should  treat  him  with  such  roughness,  and 
give  such  broad  signs  of  disaffection,  since  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  so  many  hardships  upon  their  account.  He  puts 
them  in  mind,  to  fear  God  rather  than  man,  and  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  the  interest  of  the  Church.  He 
argues,  that  in  the  cause  of  God  they  ought  not  to  l)e  afraid 
of  persecution,  or  displeasure  from  the  court.  He  bids  the 
bishops  have  a  care,  not  to  confound  the  notion  of  Church 
and  state:  but  to  consider,  that  the  powers  of  these  two 
societies  were  distinct  from  each  other.  As  to  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury's  case,  he  replies,  that  prelate  admitted  John 
of  Oxford  to  the  deanery  against  his  prohibition,  and  the 
pope's :  that  this  was  a  notorious  breach  of  canonical  obedi- 
ence :  that  in  so  plain  a  case  there  was  no  solemnity  of 
process  required  by  the  canons.  He  insists  upon  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct  in  England,  upon  the  justice  of  his 
administration ;  and  challenges  them  to  prove  so  much  as 
one  instance  of  oppression  vipon  him.  He  tells  them,  it 
was  generally  reported,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  Richard  de  Ivelcestre,  had  suggested  the 
sentence  against  him  at  Northampton.  Here  he  sets  forth 
with  great  vehemence  and  aggravation,  with  what  severity 
365.  he  was  treated  :  how  he  was  persecuted  in  his  relations,  and 

stripped  of  all  his  revenues.  He  takes  notice  of  their  re- 
proaching him  with  ingratitude,  and  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  purely  by  royal  favour,  against  the 
incHnation  of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  he  makes  no  better 
than  direct  calumny;  bids  them  consult  their  consciences; 
recollect  the  process  of  the  election,  and  name  but  so  much 
as  one  ])erson  that  declared  his  dislike.  As  to  their  up- 
braiding him  with  being  a  private  person,  and  raised  from  a 
slender  original :  he  answers  it  is  true,  he  was  not  extracted 
from  a  long  genealogy  of  princes ;  and  that  of  the  two,  he 
had  rather  work  out  his  distinction  himself,  and  derive  his 
quality  from  virtue  and  merit,  than  be  the  degenerate  issue 
of  an  illustrious  family.     He  tells  them  farther,  that  before 
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he  received  any  promotion  from  the  court,  he  lived  plenti-   henry 

fully,  and  made  a  creditable  figure.     As  to  the  charge  of  x-    ¥^ 

•11                                 1                               1-                1-                   K.  ofEng. 
ingratitude,  he  replies,  he  had  done  nothmg  to  bring  him  ^ v ' 

under  that  blemish :  that  the  freedom  he  had  taken  with 

the  king,  in  remonstrating  against  his  late  proceedings,  was 

no  ftulure  of  respect,  but  rather  a  service  to  his  prince : 

and  that  he  must  have  answered  for  the  king's  miscarriage 

if  he  had  been  silent.     He  adds,  that  in  case  he  should  be 

forced  to  make  use  of  his  authority  farther,  and  proceed  to  the 

last  extremity,  the  king  could  have  no  reason  to  complain : 

for  where  admonition  is  overlooked,  and  warning  signifies 

nothing,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  discipline.     And 

then  he  that  suffers  by  authority  and  canon,  has  no  just 

cause  to  complain  he  is  not  well  used. 

As  for  the  danger  they  mention,  of  the  king's  with- 
drawing himself  and  his  subjects  from  the  communion  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  hopes  his  highness  will  never  apply  to 
so  unhappy  an  expedient.  He  wonders  they  could  set 
down  so  destructive  a  thought;  that  the  mention  of  such  a 
tiling  has  infection  in  it,  and  may  possibly  do  disservice  to 
the  people.  He  exhorts  them  not  to  set  too  great  a  value 
upon  their  temporal  interest,  nor  over-purchase  the  favour 
of  any  person  whomsoever.  As  to  what  they  urged,  that 
the  king  was  willing  to  refer  the  difference  on  foot  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  English  Church,  he  replies,  in  the  first 
place,  they  had  discovered  their  partiality,  and  declared 
themselves  his  enemies  too  much  to  sit  upon  him  ;  besides, 
he  never  read  that  inferiors  had  any  authority  over  their 
superiors,  or  suffragans  any  right  to  be  judges  of  their  me- 
tropolitan. Near  the  close  of  the  letter  he  makes  a  kind 
of  application  to  the  king ;  entreats  him  not  to  think  re- 
formation a  disadvantage,  or  that  repentance  is  any  dimi- 
nution of  royal  dignity.  And,  lastly,  he  desires  his  suffra- 
gans to  pray  for  him,  that  his  constancy  may  not  sink  under 
his  afflictions  ;  but  that  he  may  say  with  the  apostle,  "  That 
neither  life  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  any  other  creature,  may  be  able  to  separate  him 
from  the  love  of  God." 

This  year,  Maud,  the  empress,  king  Henry's  mother,  de-  The  death  of 
parted  this  life,  and  was  buried  at  Rouen,  in  the  abbey  oi cmprcsl.'^ 
St.  Mary  de  Prez.     She  used  her  interest,  some  time  be-  Jioveden, 

VOL.  11.  X  ''''•''''■ 
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BECKET,  fore  her  death,  to  reconcile  the  king,  her  son,  to  archbishop 

V ^'^  '^"^  Becket.     Not  to  mention  several   other  works  of  piety  in 

France  and  England,  she  founded  a  monastery  for  canons 
regular  in  Huntingdon,  and  another  at  Stonley's,  in  War- 
M'ickshire,  for  the  Cistercians.  Her  epitaph  makes  her  good 
qualities  exceed  the  lustre  of  her  birth,  and  endeavours  to 
do  justice  to  her  memory  ;  it  is  this': — 

Regis  mater  erat,  et  regibiis  orta  Mathildis, 
Extuleratque  tlioro  noblUore  genus. 

Sed  rnagis  egregia  virtutum  laude  coruscans, 
Fortunam  generis  vicerat  aique  thori. 

Septembris  decimo,  sub  prima  transiit  hora, 
De  nostra  ad  verum  node  revectat  diem. 


And  of 
Robert,  bi- 
shop of  Lin- 
coln. 


Nubrigens. 
1.  2.  c.  22. 


Archbishop 
Becket  ex- 
communi- 
cates the 
bishop  of 
London. 


A.  D.  1168. 


Hoveden, 
fol.  293. 


To  this  year  we  are  to  reckon  the  death  of  Robert,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  This  prelate  founded  a  prebend;  purchased  a 
house  for  himself  and  his  successors  near  the  Temple  in 
London ;  built  the  bishop's  palace  almost  wholly,  and 
founded  the  priory  of  St.  Catherine's,  near  London,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  was  valued  at  two  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds  yearly  rent;  this  prelate  died  upon  the 
eighth  of  January.  After  his  decease  the  see  was  kept  va- 
cant about  seventeen  years. 

Archbishop  Becket  conceiving  himself  particularly  in- 
jured by  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  sends  him  a  letter  of 
excommunication,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  that  he  had  borne 
with  the  misbehaviour  of  this  prelate  a  long  time ;  that 
since  his  patience  had  been  very  much  abused,  and  seemed 
to  encourage  to  farther  irregularities,  he  was  forced  to  exert 
his  authority,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  He  commands  him  therefore,  in  virtue  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  as  he  tendered  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  discipline  of  his  metropolitan,  and  abstain  from 
conversing  with  the  faithful,  for  fear  lest  the  flock,  to  which 
he  owed  a  better  example,  should  suffer  by  the  infection  of 
his  company. 

Soon  after,  he  wrote  to  the  dean,  archdeacon,  and  clergy 
of  London,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  had  excommunicated 
their  bishop,  and  commands  them  to  have  no  manner  of  cor- 
respondence with  him.     lie  gives  them  notice  of  some  other 
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persons   he   had  excommunicated,  viz.,   Thomas  Fitz-Ber-   HENRY 
nard,  Robert  Parson  of  Broc,  Hugh  de  St.  Clare,  Letard,  k.  of  Enp 

clerk  of  Northfleet,  Nigel  de  Saccaville,  Richard,  brother  ' ^^ 

of  William  Hastings,  and  some  others  already  mentioned,      id.  294. 

He  informs  them  fartlier,  that  he  had  sent  a  solemn  sum- 
mons to  several  others ;  and  that,  unless  they  made  satis- 
faction in  the  meantime,  he  was  resolved  to  put  them  under 
the  same  censure  upon  Ascension-day.  The  persons  men- 
tioned are,  Gilbert,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  Robert, 
his  vicar,  Richard  de  Ivelcestre,  Richard  de  Lucy,  William 
Gifford,  Adam  de  Cherings,  and  "all  those  who,  either  by 
the  king's  order,  or  their  own  presumption,  have  seized," 
says  the  archbishop,  "  any  estates  belonging  to  us,  or  our 
clerks;  together  with  those  who  are  known  to  have  incited 
the  king  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  the  clergy,  to  banish  and 
outlaw  innocent  persons  ;  and  who  have  either  hindered  the 
pope's  agents,  or  ours,  from  pursuing  the  affairs  and  pro- 
viding for  the  necessities  of  the  Church."  And,  lastly,  he 
bids  them  not  concern  themselves  about  the  event ;  for,  by 
God's  assistance,  he  was  well  fortified  in  the  favour  of  the 
apostolick  see,  and  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  ill  con-  Ibid. 
sequence  from  the  shuffling  of  his  adversaries,  or  the  appeals 
put  in  against  him. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford,  much  lUsrom- 
to  the  same  purpose ;    commanding   him,  both  in  his  own  'that'preiate 
name  and  the  pope's,  to  publish  the  excommunication  against  ^"'!'S'''f"'P 

1  I'll  °  oj  Ilerejofd. 

the  persons  above  mentioned,  and  particularly,  he  declaims 
in  a  very  tragical  manner  against  the  bishop  of  London; 
complains,  that  instead  of  repenting  he  grew  more  perverse 
and  haughty  upon  his  excommunication ;  that  he  had  the 
presumption  to  give  out,  that  since  his  translation  from 
Hereford  he  was  under  no  obligations  of  canonical  obedience 
to  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and  that  he  designed  to  get  Hovcden, 
the  archiepiscopal  see  removed  from  thence  to  London.         '^"'" 

This  year,  as  Gervase   of  Canterbury  reports,   the  Eng-  //  design  to 
lish   court   designed   to    renounce   Alexander,   and    set    w^^'popeAL- 
Paschal,  the  antipope.     Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  being  in  "'"''■'''■ 
Paschal's    interest,  and   having    lately  married    Maud,    the 
king's  daughter,  might  probably  bring  forward  this  resolu- 
tion.    To  make  this  project  the  more  feasible,  there  was  an 
order  sent  from  the  court,  to  swear  the  subject  to  an  iiii- 

x2 
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BECKET,  plicit  obedience  to  the  king's  pleasure,  which  was  comphed 
V — ?',^  ^"  '.  with  by  the  laity ;  but  when  the  clergy  were  soon  after  con- 
dhappoin"-  v^"6^  at;  London,  they  refused  to  take  any  oath  to  the  pre- 
ed.  judice  of  pope  Alexander,  and  so  the  business  miscarried. 

However,  the   emperor,   and    part  of  the   German   clergy, 
kept  up  the  competition,  and  set  up  another  antipope  after 
Chronic.      Paschal's  death. 

1404.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  kings  of  France 

A.  D.  1169.  and  England  had  an  interview  at  Mount  Miral  in  Cham- 
Ibid.  pagne,  where  they  concluded  a  peace  on  Twelfth-day,  the 

beginning  of  the   year   being  then  computed  either  from 
Christmas  or  the  first  of  January.     At  this  treaty  Henry, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for 
the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and  for  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and 
Maine ;    and  Richard,  the   king's  second  son,  married  the 
king  of  France's  daughter,  and  did  homage  for  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine.     And  now  those  of  Poictou  and  Bretagne,  who 
had  deserted  to  France,  were  pardoned  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  restored  to  favour. 
Thearch-         About  this  time  archbishop  Becket  was  persuaded  by  the 
]hrowshim-  pope's  agents,  and   several  persons   of  quality,  to  make  a 
self  at  the     submission  to   the  king    of  England,  and    to  cast   himself 

king's  feet.  .      ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

entu-ely  upon  his  goodness,  without  any  terms  or  reservation 
whatsoever  ;  and  this  he  was  advised  to  do  at  the  solemn 
interview  when  the  king  of  France  was  present.  It  seems 
there  was  a  rumour  spread,  that  the  king  intended  to 
undertake  the  crusade,  provided  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
were  once  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  The  prospect  of  this 
expedition  made  the  pope  press  an  accommodation,  and  the 
archbishop  not  unwilling  to  comply.  When  he  came,  there- 
fore, into  the  presence,  he  threw  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  was  immediately  taken  up  by  his  highness ;  and 
here  he  behaved  himself  in  his  address  with  great  submis- 
sion, entreated  the  king's  favour  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  attributed  the  past  disturbances  and  calamity  to  his 
own  failings  and  faults ;  and  at  last  made  the  king  the  um- 
pire of  the  difference  between  them,  saving  the  honour  of 
God.  The  king  of  England  was  enraged  with  this  clause 
of  reservation,  and  reproached  the  archbishop  with  pride, 
ingratitude,  and  misbehaviour  in  his  chancellorship.  The 
archbishop  kept  his   temper,  and  made  a  decent  defence, 
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witliout    falling  into   the  extremes  either  of  disrespect   or   HENRY 
abjectness.    The  king  of  England  perceiving  the  archbishop  j^  ^^^^^ 

gained  upon  the  audience,  interrupted  him,  and  applying  * v ' 

to  the  king  of  France,  told  him,  "  that  whatever  Becket  did 
not  relish,  he  would  be  sure  to  pronounce  contrary  to  the 
honour   of  God;    and,    at    this    rate,"    says    he,  "he    will 
challenge  as  much  of  my  right  and  prerogative  as  he  has  a 
mind  to.     However,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  prejudice  the 
honour  of  religion  in  any  particular,  I  shall  make  him  this 
offer  :    I  have  had  a  great  many  predecessors  kings  of  Eng-  The  king 
land,  some  greater  and  some  inferior  to  myself;  there  have  hugecffel-^ 
been  likewise  many  great  and  holy  men  in  the  see  of  Can- ^^J^^* '■^" 
terbury ;  let  him,  therefore,  but  pay  me  the  same  regard,  and 
own  my  authority  so  far  as  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors 
owned  the  least  of  mine,  and  I  am  satisfied;  and,  as  I  never 
forced  him  out  of  England,  I  give  him  leave  to  return  at  his 
pleasure;  and  am  willing  he  should  enjoy  his  archbishoprick  367. 

with  the  same  privilege  in  every  respect,   that  any  other 
prelate  of  that  see  has  done  before  him."  Id.  col. 

Upon  this  the  whole  audience  declared  aloud,  that  the  ' 
king  had  gone  far  enough  in  his  condescensions.  And  the 
king  of  France  being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  archbishop's 
silence,  asked  him  if  he  pretended  to  greater  perfection 
than  the  saints,  or  thought  himself  a  better  man  than  St. 
Peter  ?  that  now  an  honourable  peace  was  offered,  and  that 
he  wondered  at  his  standing  off.  The  archbishop  answered, 
that  he  was  willing  to  receive  his  see  upon  the  terms  of  his 
predecessors :  but  as  for  those  customs  which  broke  in 
upon  the  canons,  he  could  not  admit  them.  When  those 
who  endeavoured  to  compose  the  difference  perceived  things 
tending  towards  a  rupture,  they  pulled  the  archbishop  out 
of  the  presence,  pressed  him  to  throw  off  his  disobliging 
reserve,  and  submit  to  the  king's  terms  ;  but  the  archbishop, 
looking  upon  this  as  a  betrayal  of  religion,  refused  their 
advice.  By  this  conduct  he  lost  his  interest  among  the 
English  and  French  nobility,  who  all  exclaimed  against  him  The  arch- 
as  a  man  of  pride  and  obstinacy;  and  that  since  he  had  i"e-.X/Wo7" 
fused  such  reasonable  terms  from  both  the  kinss,  he  ounlitf'":  '''■^°^- 
to  be  thrown  out  of  their  protection,  and  not  sunered  to 
live  in  either  of  their  dominions.  In  short,  the  meeting 
broke    up   without  effect,  and   both  the    kings  were    very 
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BECKET,  much  displeased.  The  king  of  France  made  the  archbishop 
V — ^,  ^'  J  immediately  sensible  of  his  dissatisfaction :  for  he  neither 
visited  him  as  he  used  to  do,  and  which  was  worse,  he  with- 
drew his  pension,  and  refused  to  furnish  his  family.  The 
archbishop  being  thus  straitened,  thought  to  dismiss  his 
retinue  and  go  a-begging:  but  before  he  acted  upon  this 
notion  the  king  of  France  sent  for  him.  The  archbishop 
thought  the  business  was  to  banish  him  the  kingdom,  in 
which  opinion  he  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  manner  of 
his  reception  ;  for  it  seems  the  king  looked  disturbed,  and 
did  not  rise  to  him  according  to  custom.  But  after  a  con- 
siderable silence,  and  the  doom  was  expected,  the  king  of 
France,  rising  up  hastily,  bursting  out  into  tears,  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  archbishop's  feet,  accosts  him  with  this 
unexpected  speech : — 


And  after- 
wards unex- 
pectedly re- 
ceived into 
his  favour. 


Ibid. 


"  My  lord,  you  are  the  only  discerning  person :  nobody's 
eyes  have  been  open  upon  this  occasion  but  yours.  As  for 
us,  who  advised  you  to  waive  the  mention  of  God's  honour 
to  humour  a  mortal  man,  we  were  all  no  better  than  stark 
blind.  Father,  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done :  I  entreat 
your  pardon,  and  that  you  would  absolve  me  for  this  mis- 
behaviour :  and  as  for  my  person  and  kingdom,  they  are 
both  entirely  at  your  service." 


These  caresses  seem  to  have  something  of  finesse  and 
reason  of  state  in  them  :  however,  the  archbishop  was  hand- 
somely accommodated  at  Sens,  and  fared  the  better  for  the 
different  interests  of  the  French  and  English  court. 

Some  few  days  after  it  was  reported  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  the  king  of  England  had  broken  the  articles  of  the  late 
treaty  with  the  Poictovins  and  Bretons.  LTpon  this  he 
seemed  to  admire  the  prudence  and  precaution  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  not  resigning  without  the  fullest 
and  most  explicit  security. 

The  king  of  England,  on  the  other  side,  sent  the  king  of 
France  word,  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  the  arch- 
l)ishop  countenanced  by  that  ])rince,  considering  his  late 
obstinacy  in  refusing  so  reasonable  an  offer.  The  king  of 
France  told  the  ambassadors,  that  since  their  master  in- 
sisted so  much  upon  the  ancient  usages  of  his  kingdom,  he 
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should  take  the  freedom  to  receive  exiles,  and  especially  HENRY- 
ecclesiasticks,  into  his  protection,  according  to  the  custom-  k.  ofEng. 
ary  practices  of  the  kings  of  France.  iJToi ' 

The  archbishop  conceiving  himself  aggrieved,  and  that  l'^^. 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  accommodating  the  difference,  pro- 
ceeded to  censure,  and  excommunicated  all  those  who  had 
seized  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  This  discipline  reached 
a  great  many  of  the  court:  insomuch  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  in  the  chapel-royal  that  were  qualified  to  salute  the 
king  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Church  :  no  excommunicated  person  being  admitted  to  this 
ceremony. 

The  king  being  uneasy  at  seeing  his  courtiers  thus  marked  The  king 
and   disabled   in  their  character,  sent  two  archdeacons  to  X"^S,'"i'* '" 
Rome  to  complain  of  the  usage:  they  had  hkewise  instruc- «"'^'^«-' 
tions  to  press  the  pope  to  send  legates  to  their  master  to  'sending  of 
absolve  those  under  censure,  and  persuade  the  archbishop  '''^*''"- 
to  reasonable  terms ;  and  that  if  this  were  not  done,  the  king 
would  be  obliged  to  secure   the  honour  and  peace  of  his  Ibid, 
government  some  other  way. 

This  plain  dealing  made  the  pope  apprehensive  of  a  rup- 
ture ;   and  that  the  king  might  either  break  off  from   the 
communion  of  the   Roman  Church,  or  at  least  declare  for 
the  antipope,  supported  by  the  emperor.    To  prevent  these 
consequences,  the  pope  dispatched  his  legates  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  with  a  letter  of  great  ceremony  and  compliance.  Thepope 
Amongst  other  things  he  acquaints  the  king,  that  he  had  cov!lti<r 
furnished  the  legates  with  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  ^'^"«''- 
controversy  between  his  highness  and  the  archbishop,  and 
to  determine  any  other  difference  which  should  happen  to 
arise.     He  informs  the  king  farther,  that  he  had  restrained 
the  archbishop  from  exercising  his  authority  to  the  disad- 
vantage either  of  his  highness,  or  any  of  his  ministers.   And 
in  case  the  archbishop  should  pronounce  any  censure  against  368. 

the  king  or  kingdom,  his  holiness  declares  the  sentence 
null  and  void :  and  if  necessity  require,  the  king  had  the 
liberty  of  publishing  the  pope's  letter ;  otherwise  he  was 
earnestly  desired  to  keep  it  secret.  And  to  give  farther 
satisfaction,  he  orders  the  legates  to  absolve  those  of  the 
king's  council  and  court,  who  lay  under  an  excommunication,  iiovtdeu, 

fol.  2!)-). 
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The  legates  were  Gratian,  the  late  pope  Eugenius's 
nephew,  and  Vivian,  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
These  men  quickly  arranged,  as  it  was  thought,  the  difference 
between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  :  the  king  consenting 
that  the  archbishop  should  return  into  England,  and  enjoy 
the  revenues  and  jurisdiction  of  his  see,  saving  the  honour 
of  the  crown  and  government. 

The  English  court  being  now  in  France,  Vivian  had 
orders  to  go  into  England  to  absolve  those  who  were  ex- 
communicated ;  and  Gratian  was  to  use  his  interest  with 
archbishop  Becket  to  complete  the  agreement.  But  the  king 
having  occasion  to  remove  the  next  morning,  the  legates 
began  to  suspect  there  might  be  a  sinister  meaning  in  the 
saving  clause,  and  refused  to  stand  to  the  articles. 

Upon  this  the  king  sends  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the 
pope,  in  which  he  complains,  that  his  holiness,  when  he 
dispatched  his  first  legates,  promised  to  furnish  them  with 
sufficient  authority  to  decide  the  difference,  without  having 
recourse  to  an  appeal ;  that  this  commission  was  afterwards 
revoked,  which  made  the  archbishop  refuse  to  be  bound 
thereby. 

That  the  late  legates,  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
point,  renounced  their  agreement;  that  they  cavilled  at 
inserting  the  clause  for  saving  the  king's  honour,  notwith- 
standing they  had  passed  it  before.  From  hence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  the  pope,  that  if  he  continued  his  partiality 
for  archbishop  Becket,  and  did  not  restrain  him  from  dis- 
turbing the  kingdom  by  his  excommunications,  he  should 
despair  of  justice  from  his  holiness,  and  be  forced  to  take 
other  measures. 

Not  long  after,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  had  an- 
other interview  at  the  mount  of  Martyrs ;  and  here,  after 
other  matters,  they  discussed  the  business  relating  to  arch- 
bishop Becket.  The  king  of  England,  without  any  clause 
of  reservation,  consented  that  the  archbishop  should  enjoy 
his  see  with  the  privileges  of  his  predecessors,  and  oflfered  a 
thousand  marks  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  voyage  into 
England.  The  archbishop,  who  was  present,  replied,  that 
he  had  been  damaged  to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand  marks, 
and  that,  without  restitution,  the  guilt  of  the  injustice  would 
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remain.  However,  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  France  HENRY 
and  the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms,  he  dropped  his  claim  to  ^i.  of  Eng. 
the  money,  and  submitted  to  the  king's  offer.  ' ' ' 

And  now  the  terms  being  adjusted,  the  archbishop,  in 
pursuance  of  the  pope's  instructions,  desired  security  for  the 
articles.     And  when  both  the  French  and  the  English  court 
replied,  such  a  request  was  not  from  be  insisted  on  to  a  sove- 
reign, the  archbishop  told  them  he  desired  no  more  than 
that  the  king  would  do  him  the  honour  of  the  customary 
salute,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour  and  friendship.     This  being  Osculum 
put  to  king  Henry  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
mediators,  he  told  them  he  should  wilhngly  have  gratified  a.  d.  1169. 
that  request,  had  he  not  once  sworn,  in  a  passion,  never  to 
salute  the  archbishop  on  the  cheek,  though  he  might  other- 
wise be  reconciled  to  him ;  neither  should  he  bear  him  any 
ill  will  for   the  omission  of  this  ceremony.     The  king    of 
France  and  the  mediators  suspecting,  as  Gervase  of  Canter-  TUearch- 
bury  will  have  it,  there  might  be  some  unfriendly  reserve  inj-lfff^g^' 
the    king   of  England's   reply,   left   the   archbishop   at  his  comply/or 
liberty,  who  resolved  not  to  resign  to  the  articles  without  the  niedthe 
'kiss  of  peace,'  as  they  called  it.     Thus  the  meeting  broke  ^"j'J'f 
up,  and  nothing  was  concluded.  Gervas.  ib. 

The  king  of  France  seems  to  have  been  not  ill  pleased 
with  the  issue  of  this  interview,  hoping  it  might  embroil  the 
king  of  England's  affairs.  To  this  purpose,  as  the  reader 
may  guess,  he  sent  an  embassy  with  the  archbishop's  agents 
to  the  pope;  their  commission  was,  to  press  his  holiness  not 
to  bear  with  the  king  of  England's  dilatory  proceedings  any 
longer.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  William,  archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  took  a  journey  to  Rome  to  entreat  the  pope  to 
put  the  king  of  England's  dominions  under  an  interdict,  un- 
less the  Church  had  satisfaction. 

The  king  of  England,  endeavouring   to   secure  hnwseM  The  laity 
against  these  proceedings,  sent  an  order  into  England,  di-  '''""""<■*' 

.  ,     ^  ,  ^  .  o  '  the  pope  and 

gested  into  eight  articles  ;  commanding  that  all  his  subjects,  archbishop 
from  fifteen  years  old  and  upwards,  should  be  sworn  to 
them.  By  one  of  these  articles  they  were  to  renounce  the 
authority  of  archbishop  Becket  and  pope  Alexander. 
This  was  a  strong  test  of  loyalty  at  that  period:  however, 
the  laity  complied  with  it.     But  when  the  clergy  were  con- 
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vened  for  this  purpose,  they  would  by  no  means  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  the  laity. 

This  year,  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  departed  this  life  :  he 
was  very  loyal,  as  has  been  observed,  and  suffered  very 
much  under  the  usurpation  of  Stephen:  but  when  Henry 
Fitz  Empress  came  to  the  crown  he  passed  his  time  easily. 
He  founded  an  hospital  for  canons  regular  at  Cambridge, 
where  St.  John's  college  now  stands.  He  left  several  rich 
ornaments  in  the  church  of  Ely,  sat  six  and  thirty  years, 
and  died  upon  the  29th  of  May. 

The  next  year,  king  Henry,  thinking  his  presence  neces- 
sary to  prevent  disturbances  in  England,  set  sail,  and  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  upon  the  fourth  of  March ;  and,  at  the  festival 
of  St.  Barnabas,  he  summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  to  London,  and  upon  the  sixteenth  day  of  June, 
had  his  son  Henry  crowned  at  Westminster.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Roger,  archbishop  of  York;  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Durham,  Walter,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Gilbert,  of  London, 
and  Jocelin,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  assisting  at  the  solemnity. 
But  no  protestation  was  made  to  save  the  privilege  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  see  that  office  belonged. 
The  day  after  the  coronation,  the  king  Fitz  Empress  caused 
William,  king  of  Scots,  and  David  his  brother,  together  with 
all  the  English  earls  and  barons,  to  do  homage  to  the  young 
king,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  against  all  men,  his 
father  excepted. 

Archbishop  Becket  complained  to  the  pope  of  the  injury 
done  him  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  prelates  above 
mentioned,  at  the  coronation.  The  pope,  upon  this  appli- 
cation, excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester, 
and  Salisbury,  and  suspended  the  archbishop  of  York,  and 
the  bishop  of  Durham;  and  lodged  the  instruments  of  these 
censures  with  archbishop  Becket. 

The  pope  being  informed  that  the  king  was  in  England, 
sent  a  commission  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the 
bishop  of  Nevers,  to  go  into  England,  if  need  were,  and 
press  the  king  to  a  compliance.  Upon  their  acquainting 
the  king  with  their  instructions,  he  sent  them  word,  they 
might  spare  themselves  that  trouble ;  for  he  designed 
quickly  to  be  in  France,  and  put  a  period  to  the  dispute 
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with  the  archbishop,  as  they  should  direct.     The  king  un-   HENRY 
dertook  the  voyage  accordingly,  and  the  archbishop  waited  ^  ofEng. 

on  him  upon  the  confines  of  Maine :  and  here  the  whole  );:r~:: ' 

matter  was  adjusted;  and  the  king,  as  Gervase  of  Q,a.i\teY-  andarch- 
bury  reports,  gave  the  archbishop  leave  to  animadvert  upon  Jtrccon-'^  ' 
the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  prelates  con-  ''''"'• 
cerned  in  the  late  coronation.     For  now,  it  seems  the  king 
was    apprehensive    of  the    pope's    thunder,   and    therefore 
would  deny  nothing.  He  offered,  likewise,  to  keep  the  arch-  Chron.Ger- 
bishop  at  his  court ;  alleging,  that  it  was  proper  for  that  1419. 
prelate  to  go  along  with  him  in  his  progress ;  that  all  people 
might  perceive   the  breach  was  made  up.     But  the  arch- 
bishop desired    to    be  excused,  saying,  he  was   bound    in 
gratitude  and  decency,  to  take  leave  of  the  French  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  much  obliged.   And  thus,  leaving  the  English 
court,  he  waited  on  the  king  of  France,  and   some  others, 
and  gave  them  thanks  for  their  favour  and  protection.    And 
now  being  prepared  for  his  voyage  into  England,  the  king 
ordered  John,  dean  of  Salisbury,  to  attend  him.     He  was 
likewise  furnished  with  the  king's  letters  patent,  to  notify  See  Re- 
the  agreement  to  the  young  king.  25!^'^''  """"'• 

Archbishop  Becket,  being  now  expected  in  England,  the  The  arch- 
archbishop  of  York  and  the  rest  of  the  suspended  and  ex-  tumginto 
communicated  prelates,  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  landing.  England. 
For,  upon  his  arrival,  they  were  afraid  the  pope's  sentence 
would  be  published  against  them.     The  ports,  therefore, 
where  they  suspected  he  would  come  ashore,  were  guarded. 
They  had  likewise  persuaded  Ralph  de  Brock,  Reginald  de 
Warenne,  and  Gervase,  high  sheriff' of  Kent,  to  appear  upon 
the  coast  in  a  military  manner.     These  men  were  some  of 
the  archbishop's  greatest  enemies,  and  were  so  hardy  as  to 
give  out,  that  if  he  set  his  foot  vipon  the  English  shore  they 
would  cut  off  his  head.     The  archbishop,  being  informed  of 
their  design,  sent  the  pope's  letters  of  censure  over  the  day 
before  he  embarked,  and  got  them  delivered  to  the  prelates 

concerned.  ]5aron.  An- 

The  next  day,  the  archbishop  went  aboard,  and  had  a  "^  Co'i.  Va- 
fair  wind  to  England,  where  he  found  a  body  of  men  armed  tuan.  sect. 

,  ,  c  l'^-  i"l  All. 

upon  the  beach,  and  ready  to  attack  him.     The  dean  01  1170. 
Salisbury,   fearing    some   mischief,    went   ashore  first,  and 
charged  them  in  the  king's  name,  not  to  outrage  the  arch- 
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BECKET,  bishop,  under  pain  of  high  treason :  for  that  now  the  differ- 
V  ^\  ^"  i  ence  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  was  settled. 
Upon  this  the  company  laid  down  their  arms,  and  suffered 
Heisim-  the  archbishop  to  pass.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  Canterbury, 
ablo'ive  the  some  officers  of  the  court  were  sent  to  command  him,  in  the 
archbishop    king's  name,  to  absolve  the  suspended  and  excommunicated 

of  1  ork,  "yc.  ,  .   ,  .   ' 

bishops.  He  told  them  that  it  was  not  within  the  authority 
of  an  inferior  jurisdiction  to  set  aside  the  sentence  of  a 
superior  court;  and  that  the  pope's  censure  could  not  be 
reversed  by  any  mortal.  When  they  urged,  the  king 
(meaning,  1  suppose,  the  young  king)  would  be  terribly  re- 
venged for  the  incompliance  :  the  archbishop  answered,  that 
in  case  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  would  swear 
to  abide  by  the  pope's  order,  he  would  absolve  them. 
When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  bishops,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  objected,  that  to  take  such  an  oath,  without 
the  king's  leave,  was  a  breach  of  law,  and  an  affront  to  the 
prerogative  royal.  However,  the  bishops  would  have  com- 
Thearch-  plied  with  arclibishop  Becket's  proposal,  had  they  not  been 
YorT,^c.  overruled  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  This  prelate,  with 
complain  of  ^j^g  bisliops  of  Loudon  and   Salisbury,  embarked  for  Nor- 

him  at  the  '  r*  t>      i  i       i  • 

old  king's  mandy,  to  complain  of  Becket  to  the  king.  They  likewise 
procured  six  of  the  clergy  or  monks  of  the  vacant  sees  to  be 

370.  sent  to  the  king's  court  in  Normandy,  to  represent  their 

body,  and  make  an  election  :  though  to  do  this  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  when  the  rest  of  their  chapter  were  absent, 
was  altogether  uncanonical.  However,  by  this  practice, 
they  thought  to  bring  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  under 
a  difficulty  ;  and  that  if  he  refused  to  consecrate  upon  such 
elections,  the  king  would  be  displeased,  and  a  new  dispute 

Baron,  ibid,  set  On  foot. 

sec .  .  ,  These  three  bishops,  at  their  coming  to  the  old  king's 
court,  made  a  tragical  invective  against  archbishop  Becket; 
declaimed  against  him  as  a  publick  incendiary,  called  him 
the  persecutor  of  his  own  order,  the  king's  enemy,  and  the 
bane  of  all  good  men.  And  particularly,  that  he  travelled 
towards  the  court  with  a  guard,  and  attempted  to  wait  on 
the  young  king  in  a  formidable  and  military  manner.  The 
king  was  extremely  exasperated  against  Becket  upon  this 
representation,  and  expressed  himself  with  great  warmth ; 
that  he  was  an  unhappy  prince ;  that  he  fed  a  great  many 
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sleepy,  insignificant  men  of  quality ;  that  none  of  his  servants    HENRY 
had  either  the  gi'atitude  or  the  spirit  to  revenge  him  upon  j^  of^EnK 
a  single  prelate,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  much  outraged.  \r^' — t' 
Upon  this,  four  gentlemen  of  figure,  that  belonged  to  the  5k 
court,  formed  a  design  against  the  archbishop's  life :  their  Gervas.  col. 
names  were    Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  William  Tracy,  Richard  ^*^*- 
Britton,  and  Hugh  Morvill.     These  men,  having  concerted  cy  fanned 
the  assassination,  went  on  board  immediately,  and  landed  at  °J?"'"*^  ''** 
Dover.     They  boasted  of  their  good  passage,  as  if  provi- 
dence had  approved  their  design.     They  came  to  Canter- 
bury the  next  day,  being  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  and 
broke  into  the  archbishop's  apartment,  without  paying  the  And  upon 
customary  respect.     They  told    him,  they  came  from  ihe^gl^on."^'^"^' 
king,    to    command    him    to    absolve    the    bishops    under 
censure.      He  replied,  those  prelates  lay  under  the  pope's 
sentence,  and  went  on  with  the  same  answer  he  had  formerly 
given  to  the  bishops  themselves.      This  reply  not  giving 
satisfaction,    the    four    gentlemen    charged    the    monks    of 
Canterbury,   in    the   king's  name,  to  keep  the  archbishop 
safe,  that  he   might  be  forthcoming ;   and   upon   this   they 
went  off  with  a  menacing  air.     The  archbishop  told  them 
at  parting,   that  he   came    not    into   England   to  abscond, 
neither  would  their  threatenings  make  any  impression  upon 
him. 

The  same  day  they  returned  to  the  palace,  and,  leaving  a 
body  of  soldiers  in  the  court-yard,  rushed  into  the  cloister 
with   their   swords    drawn,   and   afterwards   came  into   the 
church,  where  the  archbishop  was  at  vespers ;    and  here 
calling  out,  where  was  the  traitor  ?  and  nobody  answering, 
they  asked  for  the  archbishop ;  upon  which  he  moved  to- 
wards them,  and  told  them,  he  was  the  person.     He  is  said  He  behaves 
not  to  have  shown  the  least  sign  of  fear  upon  this  occasion.  \"aitior'ti^ 
And  when  one  of  the  assassins  menaced  him  with  death,  he ''"^'■'"'"^'■^ 
answered  with    great    courage   and   unconcernedness,  thate,/. 
he  was  prepared  to  die  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church.     "  But,"  says  he,  "  if  you  must 
have  my  life,  I  charge  you  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God, 
and  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  not  to  hurt  any 
person  here,  either  clergy  or  lay,  besides  myself;  for  none  of 
these  have  any  concern  in  the  late  transactions."     Upon  this 
they  laid  hands  on  him,  and  offered  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
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church ;  but  finding  tliey  could  not  do  it  without  difficulty, 
they  murdered  him  there.  When  he  perceived  what  they 
were  resolved  on,  he  stooped  his  head  to  their  swords ;  and, 
though  he  received  several  wounds  before  he  was  dispatched, 
he  neither  gave  a  groan  nor  offered  to  avoid  a  stroke ;  but 
one  Edward  Grimfere,  a  clergyman,  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
di'al,  when  he  perceived  one  of  them  make  a  blow  at  the 
archbishop's  head,  interposed  his  arm,  and  had  it  almost 
cut  oft' 5. 

The  assassins,  after  the  murder,  were  afraid  they  had 
gone  too  far,  and  durst  not  return  to  the  king's  court  in 
Normandy ;  they  chose  rather  to  retire  to  Knai'csborough,  in 
Yorkshire,  a  town  of  Hugh  Morvill's ;  here  they  continued 
till  they  found  themselves  the  aversion  and  contempt  of  the 
country,  for  everybody  avoided  their  conversation,  and 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  them  ;  at  last,  being  tired 
with  solitude  and  disregard,  and  struck  with  remorse  of 
conscience,  they  took  a  voyage  to  Rome  ;  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  penance  by  pope  Alexander  III.,  they  went  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  the  pope's  order,  spent  their 
lives  in  penitential  austerities,  and  died  in  the  Black 
Mountain.      They  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  without  the 


5  The  tragical  fate  of  Becket  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  dissension  and 
hostility  that  had  so  long  embroiled  the  papal  and  royal  authorities.  Such  vehe- 
ment antagonisms  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  crisis  of  this  fatal  character, 
whenever  there  was  a  king  impetuous,  or  a  primate  haughty  and  ambitious,  as 
Henry  and  his  archbishop.  A  stricter  attention  to  the  great  rule  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  in  Europe  would  have  prevented  so  dreadful  a  result.  The  doctrine,  "  that 
what  the  pope  is  to  the  Italian  states  of  the  Church  that  are  emperors  and  kings  to 
their  own  particular  dominions,"  would  have  prohibited  this  interference  on  one  side, 
and  retaliation  on  the  other.  The  pernicious  sophistry,  which  represented  the 
British  crown  as  a  merely  secular  power,  was  the  occasion  of  all  these  disorders — 
the  premises  being  intensely  false,  the  conclusion  was  intensely  disastrous.  Thank 
God,  the  reverential  loyalty  which  the  Bible  enjoins  towards  the  monarch  is  once 
more  recovering  its  ascendancy,  and  the  more  enlightened  writers  are  setting 
forth  the  true  theory  of  our  constitution  with  great  honesty  and  perseverance.  From 
one  of  them  we  quote  the  following  declaration : — "  The  queen,  as  head  of  the 
Church  in  Britain,  is  above  and  prior  to  all  sectarian  manifestations  of  religion.  She 
is,  in  fact,  the  visible  head  of  religion  in  the  British  empire.  It  is  here  that  the 
true  responsibility  of  tlie  monarch  begins,  and  here,  therefore,  that  the  personal 
supremacy  of  the  monarch  comes  into  play.  Woe  be  to  him  who  would  here  at- 
tempt to  control  the  monarch's  will.  Here  the  monarch  is  only  responsible  to 
conscience  and  to  God.  Here  is  the  true  sphere  of  the  monarch's  responsibility. 
Our  monarchs  have  been  made  to  feel  it  here,  and  here  alone.  AVitness  the  shades 
of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Both  condescended  to  party,  and  became  the  sacri- 
fice.    Maintain  an  independence  of  i)arty  and  the  monarch  is  safe." 
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church  door  belonging  to  the  Templars  ;  with  this  inscrip-   HENRY 


tion  :  — 


II. 
K.  ofEng 


**  Hicjacent  miseri  qui  marly rizaverunt  Beatum  Thomam 
archiepiscopuin  Cantuariensem^^ 

"  Here  lie  the  wretches  who  assassinated   St.  Thomas, 

archbishop  of  Cantcrburv."  1^,°^!'^'^"' 

'  ■^  fol.  299. 

A  word  or  two  concerning  this  archbishop's  extraction,  Archbishop 
and  the  first  part  of  his  life,  yet  unmentioned,  may  not  be  iraction,^'^' 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.     Thomas  Becket,  then,  was  the  ""lj./^ffi'^* 
son  of  Gilbert,  sheriff  of  London.     He  had  the  fii'st  part  of ///;■. 
his  education  in  that  city,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris 
for  farther  improvement.  Upon  his  return  he  was  made  town- 
clerk,  which  office  he  managed  to  general  satisfaction.    Being  Fitz-Ste- 
a  person  of  proficiency  and  parts,  he  was  recommended  to  ^"^''371 
Theobald,  archbishop   of  Canterbury.      This    prelate  sent 
him  to  Bononia,  in  Italy,  to  study  the  civil  law,  and  after- 
wards made  use  of  him  in  several  employments  to  the  court 
of  Rome.     After   some  time,  he  was   ordained   deacon  by 
archbishop  Theobald,  and  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury ;  which  then,  next  to  bishopricks  and  abbacies, 
was  reckoned  the  best  Church  preferment  in  England,  being 
valued  at  a  hundred  pounds   per   annum.     I  have  already 
mentioned  by  what  interest   Becket  was  preferred  to  the 
king's  favour,  and  made  chancellor  of  England ;  and  shall 
only  add,  that  he  was  very  popular  in  this  office.     His  house 
was  a  kind  of  prince's  court,  whither  many  persons  of  the 
highest  quality  sent  their  sons  for  education;  several  noble-  Idem, p. 
men,    and    abundance  of  knights  did   homage   to   him   for  '^' 
their   estates.      He    was   very    generous    and    openhanded. 
His  hospitality  and  splendid  entertainment  were  such,  that 
he  was  extremely  beloved  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Idem,  p.  7. 

When  king  Henry  set  up  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Tou- 
louse, in  right  of  Eleanor,  his  queen,  and  marched  his  army 
into  that  country,  he  took  Becket  along  with  him.     In  this  The  great 
expedition  the  chancellor  had   seven  hundred  knights,  or  ]ud"the  "^ 
gentlemen,  in  his  retinue,  well  mounted.     Over  and  above '''"•^' '" ''"" 

°  war  ai^diiist 

these,  he  had  twelve  hundred  other  horse  in  his  pay,  besides  /•>«'/'<■. 
four  thousand  servienles,  entertained  for  a  month,  whether  pi',^!^,"'^[''"g 
horse  or  foot  is  somewhat  uncertain.    Had  the  king  of  Eng-  hkni,  p.  9. 
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land  followed  the  chancellor's  advice,  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  capital,  Toulouse,  and  taken  the  king  of 
France  prisoner.  But  being  a  homager  to  the  crown  of 
France  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy  and  several  earldoms  in 
that  kingdom,  he  was  overruled  by  an  excessive  regard  to 
king  Lewis's  person,  would  by  no  means  besiege  his  sovereign, 
and  so  a  great  opportunity  of  ending  the  war  was  lost. 
However,  king  Henry  took  the  city  of  Cahors,  and  several 
castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse.  But  the  earls  in 
his  army  refused  to  stay  with  their  forces  and  undertake  the 
government  of  these  new  acquisitions,  none  but  Henry  of 
Essex,  the  constable  of  England,  and  the  chancellor,  re- 
maining upon  the  spot.  These  two  great  men,  after  the 
king  had  marched  back  into  Normandy,  took  three  castles 
which  seemed  impregnable.  And  here  the  chancellor  ap- 
peared in  a  military  character,  was  always  in  the  action,  and, 
after  the  taking  of  the  three  castles,  passed  the  Garonne, 
reduced  all  that  country,  and  then,  waiting  on  the  king,  was 
received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem.  In  this  war, 
the  chancellor,  tilting  with  one  Engelram  de  Trie,  a  French 
knight,  dismounted  him,  and  brought  off  his  horse.  It  was 
likewise  observed  that  the  chancellor's  troops  were  always 
the  most  forward  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  venture  upon 
the  boldest  service.  The  rest  of  Becket's  life  has  been 
mentioned  already,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  no  far- 
ther. 

As  to  the  dispute  which  made  so  much  noise  in  Europe, 
and  proved  the  occasion  of  the  archbishop's  death,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine  that  point ;  most  of  the  authors 
who  wrote  in  his  time,  or  near  it,  justify  his  conduct 
throughout,  make  him  a  glorious  martyr,  and  flourish 
mightily  about  the  miracles  wrought  by  him  after  his  death. 
Harpsfield,  Baronius,  and  Alford,  are  much  of  this  senti- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Jocelin,  Fox,  Fuller,  and 
Prinne,  sink  his  character  to  a  great  disadvantage,  and  give 
a  dark  complexion  to  his  memory.  Now,  to  assist  the 
reader  to  disentangle  the  difficulty  a  little,  and  form  some- 
thing of  a  judgment  upon  the  case,  I  shall  make  some 
brief  observations ;  from  these,  I  conceive,  the  truth  will  be 
found  betwixt  the  two  extremes,  and  that  he  was  neither  so 
great  a  saint  as  the  first,  nor  so  great  a  sinner  as  the  latter 
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would  make  him.     And  that,  as  one  side  strained  the  privi-   iienry 
leges  of  the  Church  too  high,  so  the  others  seem  prepossessed  ^  of  Eng. 

in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  laid  too  much  weight  in  the  ' -^ ' 

secular  scale. 

To  give  some  farther  light,  therefore,  into  this  matter,  I 
shall  touch  upon  these  tlu'ee  points : — 

First,  I  shall  briefly  examine  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
troversy, relating  to  the  trying  of  clerks  in  the  king's 
courts. 

Secondly,  I  shall  remark  something  with  reference  to  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  consider  archbishop  Becket's  conduct 
upon  the  farther  progress  of  the  dispute  between  the  king 
and  him. 

First,  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  between  the  king 
and   the   archbishop   was  this.     The   king    required,    that 
clerks   guilty   of  felony,  or  any   other   crimes   against   the 
government,  should  be  first  degraded  by  their  ordinary,  and 
then  put  in  the  hands  of  the  secular  magistrate,  to  be  tried 
in  the  king's  courts.     The  archbishop  thought  this  method  Vid.  supra. 
a  breach  of  the  canons,  and  an  oppression  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Church.     For  this  reason  he  insistedt  hat,  for  the  Fitz-Ste- 
first  fault,  they   might  be  secured  in  the  bishop's  prison,  i^^/g.^' 
tried  in  his  court,  forfeit  their  character  upon  conviction, 
and  be  put  under  what  farther  discipline  he  should  think 
fit.     And  in  case  they  proved  malefactors  a  second  time, 
they  were  to  lose  their  former  protection,  and  be  prosecuted  iioveden, 
in  the  king's  courts.  ^°'"  ^^^' 

To  bring  this  question  to  an  issue,  we  are  to  consider  The  clergy 
the  clergy  under  their  two  capacities  ;  first,  as  they  are  part  "ideredun- 
of  the  hierarchy,  and,  secondly,  as  they  are  members  of  the  dertwoca- 

•'  '  •'  pacities. 

commonwealth. 

If  any  dispute  touches  them  under  their  first  distinction;  372. 

if  any  objection  is  brought  against  the  validity  of  their 
orders ;  if  they  are  charged  with  heterodoxy,  or  any  mis- 
behaviour in  their  function,  the  cause,  without  doubt,  will 
lie  within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction:  they  must  be  tried  by 
those  who  gave  them  their  character,  and  to  whom  our 
Saviour  has  intrusted  the  government  of  the  Church. 

That  this  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  ap- 
pears by  abundance  of  instances.     To  mention  some  few  of 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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BECKET,  them  :  St.  Hilary,  in  his  remonstrance  to  the  emperor  Con- 
^ — ^;^_^  stantius,  puts  him  in  mind,  that  the  governors  of  provinces 
posthac  ^^^  secular  judges  were  only  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
prfflsumant  business  of  the  government ;  that  they  were  bound  in  con- 

atque  usur-  "^  ..,..,..  .    i 

pentetpu-  scicnce  not  to  encroacli  upon  spn'itual  jurisdiction,  nor  take 
sas  TOgno"-  cognizance  of  the  clergy  in  matters  relating  to  their  function. 
cerecleri-    Thus  Valcntinian,  in  his  rescript,  declares  expressly,  where 

COrum.  Hi-  .  n  n    •    ^  •!•  -I'l 

lar.  adCon-  points  oi  laith  are  in  dispute,  or  any  other  matter  within  the 
Apud  Am-  ecclesiastical  function,  the  cause  ought  to  be  tried  by  none 
^os- vid.  but  those  of  the  same  character  and  distinction.  To  the 
de  Concord.  Same  purpose  Honorius,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  em- 
Imper-hV  P^ror  Arcadius,  complaining  of  the  banishment  of  St.  Chry- 
c-  7.  sostom  by  that  prince,  suggests,  by  way  of  expostulation, 

Ep.  32.  that  when  the  controversy  concerns  religion,  the  bishops 
They  cannot  were  to  determine  the  dispute.    "  The  settling  these  matters," 

'pl^nd  (111  €x- 

emption  says  lie,  "  belongs  to  them ;  they  are  the  proper  interpreters 
civTi  courts  o^  *h^  divine  will.  As  for  us,  we  are  to  acquiesce  in  their 
without  a     decisions,  and  practise  accordingly."     To  this  we  may  add 

grant  from  ,  f  i  ^  mpz-iiii  i 

the  govern-  a  testimony  irom  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  where  it 

^j"f'  is  affirmed,  that  when  articles  relating  to  the  breach  of  the 

Ad  illos  1  •   1 

enim  divi-    canons  are  under  trial,  no  secular  judges,  nor  any  of  the 

ruminter-  ^^^^Yt  ouglit  to  sit  upon  the  bcnch.  The  emperor  Justinian 
pretatio;  ad  jg  entirely  of  the  same  opinion,  and  points  at  the  eround  and 

nos  spectat  pit  t/>*)  i  i  -i 

religionis     rcason  of  the  law.    "  If,    says  he,  "  the  crime  happens  to  be 
Epfst^H"-  against    the    discipline,    doctrine,    or    government    of    the 
nor.  ad  Ar-  Churcli,  the  bisliop  must  try  the  cause  ;  neither  are  the  pro- 
Concil.        vincial  judges  to  intermeddle  in  the  matter;  for  we  will  not 
Chalcedon,  al]Qw  the  secular  magistracy  to  take  cognizance  of  things  of 
this  nature,  for  such  business  ought  to  be  left  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  and  the  offending  persons  corrected  by  ecclesi- 
astical censures.     Thus  the  laws  of  religion  direct,  neither 
is  it  any  discredit  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  to  be 
Novell.  83.  governed  by  them." 

But  then,  secondly,  as  the  clergy  are  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  no 
less  than  others.  From  hence  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
in  matters  of  property,  and  crimes  against  justice  and  go- 
vernment, the  clergy  will  be  obliged  to  own  the  authority  of 
the  state,  and  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
I  say,  they  will  be  obliged  to  this  submission,  unless  they 
can  plead  an  exemption  granted  by  the  government ;  this, 
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indeed,  will  alter  the  matter.     For,  as  the  prince  has  a  right  henry 
to  try  the  clergy  in  the  cases  last  mentioned,  so  he  has  a  ^  ^^^^ 

right  to  release  that  right,  and  leave  them  to  the  discipline  ' ^^ 

of  their  order.  The  enquiry,  therefore,  will  be,  how  the 
matter  of  fact  stands,  and  whether  any  such  privilege  can  be 
produced. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  the  first  place,  to  in-  ^»  enquiry 
spect  the  codes,  and  examine  the  point  briefly  by  the  im-  matter  of 
perial  laws.     Now  from  hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  em--^'^'^'* 
perors  left  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishop  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Church  ;  yet,  when  the  state  was 
concerned  in  the  prosecution,  no  privilege  of  orders  could 
secure  them  from  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  court. 

To  begin  with  the  laws  of  the  emperors  Valens,  Gratian,  Theimpe- 
and  Valentinian,  by  virtue  of  which,  small  misdemeanors,  \lnbied!^'^' 
and  matters  relating  to  religion,  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
bishop  in  a  diocesan  synod  ;  but  as  for  criminal  causes  of  a 
higher  nature,  they  were  to  be  tried  by  the  judges  com- 
missioned by  the  emperor.    It  is  true,  the  emperor  Honorius  16  Cod. 
published  a  law  that  clerks  should  be  tried  in  none  but  the  2.1.23/ 
bishop's  court,  or  audientia.     But  then,  as  it  appears  far-  Cod.Tehod. 
ther  from  the  context,  and  the  explanation  of  the  learned  1. 41. 
Gothofred,  that  the  clause  is  to  be  understood  either  of 
misbehaviour  relating  to  their  character,  or,  at  the  most, 
of  crimes  against  the  state,  of  a  lower  and  less  punishable 
nature ;  for,  in  other  matters,  and  higher  provocations,  it  is 
evident  from  another  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  that 
they  were  to  be  brought  before  civil  justice,  and  tried  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  16  Cod. 

The  Constitutions  of  Justinian  agree  with  the  Theodosian  n.  1. 1.  de 
code.  From  hence  we  are  informed,  that  when  the  clergy  R^ehgione. 
were  prosecuted  upon  criminal  articles,  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  other  secular  magistrates,  were  to  try  the 
prisoner;  and  in  case  the  court  found  him  guilty,  he  was 
first  to  be  degraded  by  the  bishop,  and  then  delivered  up 
to  the  judges  for  sentence  and  execution.  Authentic. 

By  another  law  in  Justinian's  novels,  the  bishop  of  the  ti°  ^l]  ^^** 
diocese  has  the  liberty  of  trying  a  clergyman,  even  in  cri-  N"^-  se- 
minal causes ;  but  then  this  authority  is  only  a  grant  from 
the  emperor :  it  is  likewise  restrained  in  the  exercise,  and 
has  several  qualifications  clapped  upon  it ;  for  if  either  of  the 

Y  ?. 
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BECKET,  parties  refused  to  abide  by  the  sentence,  and  made  their 
^ — ^'.^  ^"  ''  exception  within  ten  days,  the  cause  was  to  be  reheard  be- 
373.  fore  the  judge  of  the  district;  and  in  case  the  bishop's  sen- 

tence was  reversed,  there  was  hberty  left  for  an  appeal  ac- 
cording to  course  of  law,  that  is,  from  a  lower  civil  court  to 
a  higher.  And  lastly,  if  the  bishop  had  the  cognizance  of 
the  cause,  either  by  immediate  commission  from  the  emperor, 
or  by  the  appointment  of  the  secular  courts,  there  lay  an 
appeal  either  to  the  emperor,  or  the  respective  courts  that 
Authentic,   put  the  business  in  the  bishop's  hands.    And  a  little  after  it 

Collat.  No-    .  1-11  ,  .  ,        «  . 

iiatit.  6.      IS  expressly  said,  that  a  clergyman   convicted   ot  a   crime 

Nov.  123.     against  the  public  peace,  or  government,  shall  be  punished 

according  to  law  by  the  secular  magistrate.     It  is  true,  the 

bishop  was  to  be  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 

court,  and  to  degrade  him  before  the  punishment  was  to 

Ibid.  take  place. 

By  this  short  view  of  the  codes  and  novels,  it  appears 
the  clergy  could  not  plead  any  exemption  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  imperial  laws.     And  how  the  English  constitution 
stood  shall  be  examined  afterwards. 
Thegrounds      In  the  meantime,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enquire  upon 
7heVrch-      what  grouuds  the  archbishop  went  in  his  noncompliance;  and 
bishop  into    whether  the  colours  were  strong  enough  to  mislead  an  ho' 

Ins  mistakes.  .  ,  o  a 

nest  intention. 

First,  then,  he  might  be  mistaken  by  an  imperfect  view  of 
the  codes  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Constantius,  it  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  prosecute  bishops  in  civil  courts  :  and  though 
Gothofred  restrains  the  constitution  to  ecclesiastical  causes, 
or,  at  least,  supposes  it  but  a  temporary  provision,  and  made 
to  serve  a  juncture :  yet  the  text  runs  in  general  terms,  and 
expressly  orders  the  impeachment  to  be  brought  before  a 
16  Cod.       court  of  bishops. 

2.  ]!*iV.  '  ^y  another  law  in  the  Justinian  code,  no  person  is  to  pre- 

sume to  prosecute  any  ecclesiastick  upon  a  criminal  indict- 
ment before  the  secular  magistrate,  contrary  to  the  purport 
of  the  imperial  constitutions  and  the  holy  canons.   And  if  the 
judge  ventured  to  try  the  cause,  he  was  to  forfeit  liis  com- 
Cod..Tustin.  mission.     And  though  these  laws  were  either  repealed,  or 
Epis'c!ct      this  sense  v/as  explained  away  by  posterior  constitutions,  yet 
Cleric,  tit.    gug]^  repeals  might  possibly  be  overlooked  by  the  archbishop, 

nius  ut  miUus  Ecclesiasticam  Personam,  &c. 
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especially  since  the  contrary  practice  was  more  comformable   HENRY 
to  that  period.        ^  ^  K.  of W 

Secondly,  the  trial  of  clerks  in  the  king's  courts  was  ex-  ' ^ ' 

pressly  condemned  by  pope  Alexander  III.   Now,  considering  Coucil.tom. 

,1  .  f  ,  ,      ,  10.  p.  1431. 

tne  maxims  then  current,  such  a  censure  must  needs  nave 
had  great  force  in  misleading  the  archbishop's  judgment: 
for,  by  the  canon  law,  it  is  expressly  determined,  that  the 
orders  of  the  see  of  Rome  are  to  be  observed  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  by  every  person,  without  any  demur  or 
contradiction.  And  in  other  places  it  is  declared,  that  no  l>istinct.]y. 
civil  constitution  is  of  any  force  or  authority  against  the  ca-  QuLiuid 
nons  or  decrees  of  the  see  of  Rome.     That  the  ecclesiastick  I^o^ana 

.  ii,cciesia 

tribunal  is  paramount  to  that  of  princes,  and  that  the  laws  statuit,  &c. 

of  the  state  are  to  be  set  aside  when  they  clash  with  those 

of  the  Church.  Distinct.io. 

Thus  we  see  by  the  canon  law,  the  resolutions  of  the  ^^J^tum  est 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  pope's  decretals,  were  to  supersede  lioc  rebus 
the  laws  of  princes  and  overrule  the  civil  authority.     Now,  saiutare^er 
the  body  of  this  law  was  published   by  Gratian,  in  the  late  '^""^• 
usurpation  of  Stephen,   and  therefore  the  archbishop  had 
opportunity  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

To  proceed  to  the  English  constitution, — where  we  shall 
meet  with  several  precedents  in  favour  of  the  archbishop's 
opinion. 

To  begin:    the   famous   king  Alfred   executed  a  judge  Miroirdes 
for  trying  and  condemning  a  clerk.     II  jietidist  Aljict  jmr  ^^p.^oQ^ 
ceo  que  il  Jugeast  un  clerk  a  la  mort,  de  que  il  ne  pott  aver  {^9 'f  J? ** 
cognisans. 

Thus,  when   Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  was  seized  by  his  Precedents 
brother  king  William  I.,  he  insisted  upon  his  being  a  clerk,  ]"-,i"pZ'etice 
claimed  the  privilege  of  his  character,  and  alleged  that  none/';"'"  f'^ 
could  try  a  bishop  but  the  pope.     The  king,  in  his  answer,  constitution. 
owned  the  exemption  of  the  order,  but  denied  Odo's  being 
within  the  privilege  ;  "  For,"  says  he,   "  I  do  not  seize  you 
either  as  a  bishop  or  clerk,  but  as  earl  of  Kent,  and  under 
a  lay  distinction."  Orderic 

To  proceed :  in  the  contest  between  archbishop  Anselm  ciej^'nt^t' 
and  the  kings  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  it  was  taken  for  '•  7-  p<W. 
granted,   that  none  but  the  pope  had  any  right  to  try  the  Kadmcr, 

1  1  •   1  Hist.  No- 

archbishop.  ^.„,. 

And  when  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  repealed, 
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BECKET,  which  was  done  soon   after  Becket's  death,  we  shall  find 
< — li^      'j  more  precedents  to  the  same  purport.     In  a  parliament  of 
king  Richard  I.,  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Coventry,  were  charged  with  high  treason ;    upon  which 
there  was   an  order  of  parliament,  that  they  should  be  pe- 
remptorily summoned  to  make  their  appearance.     To  which 
Selden,  Ti-  it  is  added,  that  the  bishop  was  liable  to  be  tried  by  the 
nour,  p.       temporal  barons,  because  he  had  been  the  king's  high  she- 
Hoveden  in  ^^^'  Whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  this  secular  employment, 
E-icard  I.     the  cause  had  lain  only  before  the  bishops. 
The  sense  of     That  these  precedents  were  supported  by  the  constitution, 
ihat^time.     ^"^  appear  farther  from  the  old  law  books.     To  mention 
some  of  the  most  eminent  in  this  profession :  Bracton,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.,  informs  us,  that  when 
a  clerk,  howsoever  dignified  or  distinguished,  was   appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  for  killing  a  man,  or  any  other  crime, 
and  notice  was  given  of  it  to  the  court  Christian :    in  this 
case,  upon  the  producing  the  archbishop's,  bishop's,  or  oflS- 
374.  cial's  letters,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  immediately  delivered  to 

the  ordinary  without  any  inquest,  or  jury  passing  upon  him. 
After  this,  he  is  to  receive  his  trial  in  the  spiritual  court. 
The  reason  of  his  being  sent  thither,  is  because  the 
king  cannot  lawfully  detain  him  in  prison ;  having  no  autho- 
rity either  to  try  or  degrade  a  clerk.  And  provided  the 
malefactor  happens  to  be  convicted  by  his  ordinary,  he  is 
only  to  suffer  degradation  ;  unless  apostacy  is  proved  upon 
him.  Sails  enini  sirfficit  ei  pro  pcetia  degradatio,  quce  est 
Bracton,      magna  capitis  diminutio. 

Coron.  c  9  That  the  proceedings  of  law  ran  in  the  same  channel,  and 
were  governed  by  the  same  direction  in  Edward  the  First's 
time,  appears  by  Fleta,  who  wrote  in  that  reign.  This 
learned  lawyer  tells  us,  that  a  clerk,  apprehended  for  felony, 
was  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  upon  demand  ;  and  that 
Fleta,  1.1.  in  case  he  stood  upon  his  clerkship,  he  could  not  be  con- 
St  y^lf  ^'  victed  in  a  lay  court. 

To  give  one  instance  more  :  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward 
III.,  the  bishops  made  a  tragical  complaint  in  parliament, 
that  clerks  and  monks  had  been  executed  upon  trial  and  sen- 
tence given  in  secular  courts,  to  the  prejudice  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  liberties  and  jurisdiction  of  holy  Church.  Upon 
this  remonstrance,  it  was  granted  by  the  king  in  parliament 
(that  is,  it  was  enacted)  "  that  all  clerks,  whether  secular  or 
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regular,  who  should  for  the  future  be  convicted  before  any   HENRY 
lay  judges  above  mentioned,   of  any  manner  of  felonies,  or  k.  ofEng. 

treasons  against  any  person  whatsoever,  excepting  the  king,  '       •- ' 

shall  have  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  holy  Church,  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  shall  be  delivered  to  their  ordinaries,  when  de- 
manded, without  any  obstruction  or  delay."  This  statute, 
though  not  printed,  is  cited  in  the  original  French,  by  Stam- 
ford. Stamford, 
Tin                                         1                                           1      1                  •                 1  I'leasofthe 

1  shall  now  go  on  to  the  second  general  observation,  and  Crown,  1.2. 
remark  something  with  reference  to  the  Constitutions  of  Cla-  ^'    ' 
rendon. 

Now,  these  articles,  as  has  been  observed,  were  pressed  Constitu- 
upon  the  bishops  as  the  ancient  usages  of  the  realm.     But  Clarendon 
that  they  were  not  all  so,  is  sufficiently  evident.     For  in-  ifJtlus' 
stance,  the  twelfth  article,  to  mention  no  more,  which  orders  <«"«*• 
the  seizure  of  the  revenues  of  the  vacancies  for  the  crown; 
brings  the  elections  of  bishops  to  the  king's  chapel,  and  puts 
them  wholly,  as  it  were,  under  the  government  of  the  court; 
this  article,  with  submission,  was  no  ancient  custom  in  nei- 
ther of  the  branches.  As  for  the  election  of  bishops,  Malms- 
bury  reports  expressly,  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  the  choice 
of  bishops   and  abbots  lay  in  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  Malmsb.  de 
was  made  by  the  respective  chapters  and  convents.     And  tifri.'s.  fof. 
then  for  the  point  of  the  vacancies,  Ordericus  Vitalis  is  no  ^^'^• 
less  positive  ;  and  that,  upon  the  death  of  an  abbot  or  bi- 
shop,  it  was   customary  for  the  ordinary  or   archbishop  to  Orderic.Vi- 
inventory  the  goods,  to  enter  upon  the  lands,  and  sequester  HistTs!'' 
the  profits  till  the  see  or  abbacy  was  filled.      Farther,  that  p- ^''^■ 
the  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  vacancies  was  looked  on  as 
a  strain  of  the  regale,  and  derogatory  to  the  hberties  of  the 
Church,  appears  from  the  famous  charter  of  Henry  I :  a  char- 
ter which  was  one  of  the  most  publick  acts  of  that  reign,  and 
granted  at  the  coronation.     By  this  solemn  instrument,  the  Mat.  Paris, 
king  promises  never  to  alienate  or  farm  out  the  Church  lands;  J^  s^"^"*^' 
and  renounces  all  pretences  to  the  vacancies  of  bishopricks  See  Re- 
and  abbeys.     And  to  make  its  authority  yet  stronger,  this  t1  "'  "'^ 
charter  of  king  Henry  I.  was  confirmed  by  his  grandson,  the 
present  king    Henry    II.      However,  after  all,    archbishop 
Becket  was  in  the  wrong :  because  the  exemption  of  clerks 
from  the  civil  courts  was  no  right  inseparable  from  their 
order,  but  only  a  privilege  granted  by  the  crown.     Now, 
that  which  was  granted  by  the  state  was  revocable  by  the 
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same  authority.  Since,  therefore,  the  pai'hament  of  Claren- 
don had  enacted,  that  clerks  should  be  tried  in  the  king's 
courts  in  criminal  causes,  the  archbishop  ought  not  to  have 
insisted  on  the  former  exemption. 

Thirdly,  I  come  now  briefly  to  consider  his  conduct  in 
the  farther  progress  of  the  dispute  between  the  king  and 
himself. 

And  here  he  cannot  be  excused  for  traversing  the  ground, 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  engaging  and  retracting, 
with  respect  to  the  articles  of  Clarendon.  He  was  likewise 
to  blame  for  quitting  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  leave, 
this  being  a  direct  breach  of  the  fourth  article  of  those 
Constitutions.  The  primitive  bishops  did  not  take  this 
liberty  with  heathen  princes.  For  the  purpose ;  St.  Cyprian 
refused  to  return  from  banishment  without  the  emperor's 
consent.  Farther,  his  tenet,  that  the  civil  government  had 
its  authority  from  the  Church  was  a  grand  mistake,  and  mis- 
led his  practice.  His  refusing  to  return  to  his  see  upon 
the  most  advantageous  precedents,  and  the  best  terms  en- 
joyed by  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  farther,  his  breaking 
off  the  accommodation  only  for  being  denied  the  kiss  of 
peace,  are  indefensible  lengths  of  noncompliance :  and  for  his 
stiffness  in  these  points  he  is  blamed  even  by  Nubrigensis. 
Lastly,  his  complaining  to  the  court  of  Rome  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  for  crowning  the  young  king,  and  drawing 
the  pope's  excommunication  upon  that  metropolitan,  and 
some  other  prelates ;  this,  I  say,  was,  perhaps,  pushing 
matters  too  far.  Had  he  made  a  greater  allowance  for  the 
juncture,  waived  his  right,  and  connived  at  the  encroachment 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  might  not  have  been  unserviceable 
to  his  memory. 

But  then,  as  to  any  practice  against  the  crown,  he  seems 
innocent  enough.  It  does  not  appear  he  attempted  to  raise 
any  faction  at  home,  or  so  much  as  dropped  any  undutiful 
expression  ;  and  as  for  abetting  a  foreign  interest,  the  king 
of  France  solemnly  cleared  him  from  any  such  imputation. 

The  report  made  of  him  to  the  king  Fitz-Empress,  as  if 
he  travelled  with  a  military  appearance,  and  would  have 
forced  his  entrance  into  the  young  king's  castles  and  court ; 
this  report,  I  say,  was  mere  calumny  ;  for,  upon  his  being 
forbidden  to  approach  the  king,  he  innnediately  retired  to 
Canterbury  ;    and  here  he  was  so  far  from  being  attended 
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with  a  military  guard,  that  he  suffered  four  men  to  murder   HENRY 
him  without  resistance.     It  is  true  he  refused  to  absolve  the  ^  of^Eng 

excommunicated    bishops  ;    but  then,   it   must  be    said  he  ' ' ' 

complied  as  far  as  the  received  doctrines  would  give  him 
leave ;  and,  though  the  rigour  and  inflexibility  of  his 
temper  carried  him  too  far  in  some  cases,  he  seems  to  have 
acted  all  along  upon  a  principle  of  sincerity :  so  that, 
in  short,  the  most  exceptionable  parts  of  his  conduct  may 
be  said  to  have  been  more  the  faults  of  the  age  than  of 
the  man. 

Upon  the  news  of  archbishop  Becket's  death,  the  king 
and  the  pope  were  extremely  troubled  ;  though,  as  Gervase 
of  Canterbury  conjectures,  for  different  reasons.     The  king  a.  d.  1171. 
was    apprehensive  the    archbishop's    murder  might  reflect  Chron.  col. 
upon  his  highness  ;    that  his  honour  might  suffer  upon  this  ^*^^' 
occasion.      Neither  were  these    suspicions    altogether  un- 
grounded, for    several  complaints  were  made  to  the  pope 
upon  this  accident.     The  king  of  France  wrote  to  his  holi- 
ness to  draw  St.  Peter's  sword  upon  king  Henry,  and  to 
think  upon  some  new  and  exemplary  justice ;  and  that  the 
universal  Church  was  concerned  in  the  discipline  ;  and  to 
excite  him  the  more  effectually,  he  acquaints  him  with  the  Hoveden, 
miracles  said  to  be  done  at  Becket's  tomb. 

This  letter  was  seconded  by  another  from  Steplien,  earl  The  king  of 
of  Blois ;  in  which  he  gives  the  pope  to  understand,  that  he  f,)^-'/',7o  fhe 
was  present  when  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  complained  p^pf  about 
to  the  kmg,   tor  precipitating  the   coronation  01  his   son;  of  the  arch- 
that  the  king  being  conscious  of  the  injury  he  had  done,  '"**''^- 
promised  the  archbishop  satisfaction.     That  when  this  pre- 
late complained  of  the  bishops  for  crowning  the  young  king 
against  right  and  ancient  usage,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
see    of  Canterbury,    the    old    king  left    those    bishops    to 
Becket's   mercy,  and  to  punish  them  in  what  manner  the 
pope  and  himself  thought  fit.     All  this  the  earl  of  Blois 
tells  the  pope  he  was  ready  to  depose  upon  oath,  or  make 
it  good  by  any  other  proof  demanded.     And,  in  the  close  of 
the  letter,  he  declaims  with  great  vehemence  against  the  bar- 
barity of  the  murder  ;   and  makes  use  of  his  rhetorick  to 
press  the  pope  to  a  revenge.  id.  M.  ;iOO. 

The  archbishop  of  Sens  likewise  wrote  a  letter   to   the 
poi)e   upon  the   same    subject;  charges  the   king  with  the  M.  toi.  itti), 

oOO. 
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BECKET,  archbishop's  death,  and  moves  for  an  interdict  upon  his 

Abp.  Cant,    j        •    • 
V 1^^ ,  dommions. 

These  tragical  accounts  made  the  pope  very  uneasy ;  and 

condemn  himself  for  being  too  remiss  in  Becket's  defence. 

The  arch-     However,  he  failed  not  to  honour  his  memory,  and  had  him 

bishop  s  ca-  ,  •         i  i  p  i  • 

nonization.    canonized  upon  the  report  of  the   mu'acles  done  after  his 

death.     It  is  true  this  solemnity  v^^as  not  performed  till  two 

^TT^  ^2'  y^^^'^  after ;    but  I  mention  it  now  to  illustrate  the  story 

ad  An.         about  this  prelate. 

1173  • 

Id.  Marty-       The  king  of  England,  to  prevent  the  pope's  censures, 

^n^Demnb  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  ambassadors  at 
29.  their  first  entrance   into  the  town  were  ruggedly  treated, 

cords,  num.  ^^^  refused  an  audience ;  but,  at  last,  finding  the  pulse  of 
2^-  the  court  of  Rome,  they  applied  to  a  more  powerful  ex- 

Engiand  "  pcdicnt,  and  gained  admission  by  the  interest  of  five  hun- 
Tasf'^V"'  d^'^d  marks.  When  they  came  into  the  consistory  they 
Rome.  swore,  as  the  king's  proxies,  that  their  master  was  ready  to 

submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  concerning  the  death 
of  the  archbishop.  By  making  this  oath  in  the  king's  name, 
they  prevailed  on  the  pope  not  to  send  out  any  interdict 
Chronic.  or  excommunication.  However,  the  murderers  of  the  arch- 
H19!*^  ^° '  hishop,  together  with  all  those  who  either  abetted  or  enter- 
tained them,  were  immediately  excommunicated.  The  con- 
clave likewise  ordered  the  sending  two  legates  into  Nor- 
mandy to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  animadvert  as  they 
should  see  cause. 

Upon  this  news,  the  king  set  sail  for  England,  and 
ordered  the  ports  to  be  strictly  guarded ;  and  that  in  case 
any  person  presumed  to  bring  over  an  interdict,  he  should 
be  seized  and  imprisoned.  He  likewise  ordered  that  no 
clergyman  should  go  beyond  sea,  without  first  taking  an 
oath  not  to  act  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or 
kingdom. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
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The    king    landed    at   Portsmouth    in   the    beginning   of  henry 
August,  and  the  two  cardinal  legates,  Theodinus  and  Al-  „   ^}^ 

,  .       ,  fc>  '  K.  of  Eng. 

bertus,  arrived  m  Normandy.     The  king  made  but  a  short ' ^< ' 

stay  in  England  :  for,  about  the  middle  of  October,  he  went  undertakes 
aboard  at  Milford  Haven  upon  the   Irish  expedition,  and '''fJl'/^^'f''' 
landed  with  a  considerable  army  at  Waterford.  Ibid.  Hove- 

And  here  it  may  not  be   improper  just  to  mention  thcgy"'^"'- 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom.  To 
begin  :  this  expedition  bad  been  projected  some  time  before.  The  occa- 
and  encouraged,  as  has  been  observed,  by  a  bull  of  pope  lZ"qfe!tlf 
Adrian  IV. ;  but  Maud,  the  empress,  dissuading  the  enter-  'j't'/an^- 
prise,  the  king  dropped  the  design  for  the  present.    At  this 
time  Ireland  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  not  to  mention 
several  other  subordinate  governments,  frequently  dignified 
by  that  name. 

Dermot,  commonly  called  Mac  Morough,  king  of  Leinster, 
was  one  of  these  capital  princes.     He  governed  in  a  sort  of  cambrens. 
arbitrary  manner,  and  treated  the  nobility  with  rigour.  FxHrViat 

This  Dermot,  besides  the  rest  of  his  misconduct,  enter- 1. 1.  c.  i. 
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Ibid. 


Tlie  synod 
of  Armagh. 


378. 

Id.  c.  18. 


Girald. 
Cambrens. 
Expugii. 
Hibern.  c. 
J  8. 

Spelni. 
Concil.  vol. 
2.  p.  95, 


tained  too  familiar  a  correspondence  with  Omachla,  Ororic, 
king  of  Meath's  queen,  and  debauched  her  in  her  husband's 
absence.  Ororic  raised  the  forces  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  those  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  his  confederates,  to 
revenge  the  affront.  The  people  of  Leinster  perceiving 
their  prince  under  difficulties,  discovered  their  resentment 
for  his  ill  usage  of  them  ;  and  most  of  the  great  men  deserted 
to  the  enemy. 

Dermot,  thus  abandoned  by  his  subjects,  and  defeated 
several  times  in  the  field,  quitted  his  dominions,  and  applied 
to  king  Henry,  then  in  France.  The  king,  upon  Dermot's 
swearing  homage  to  him,  took  him  under  his  protection ;  and 
by  his  letters  patent,  gave  any  of  his  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  or  France  leave  to  assist  him  in  his  restoration. 

Dermot  being  thus  fortified  by  the  king's  favour,  Richard 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul,  or  Chepstow,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald, 
entered  into  his  alliance,  raised  foi'ces  for  him,  and  served 
in  person  in  the  expedition. 

These  great  men  succeeding  in  their  attempts,  and  taking 
Waterford  and  Dublin,  were  supported  by  the  king,  who 
landed  with  a  strong  re-inforcement. 

Upon  the  first  progress  of  the  English  arms  in  this  king- 
dom, the  Irish  clergy  met  in  a  national  synod  at  Armagh. 
And  here,  upon  enquiry  into  the  reason  of  their  being  dis- 
tressed by  a  descent  upon  the  country,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  this  judgment  happened  to  them  for  their  for- 
mer ill  treatment  of  the  English,  in  buying  them  of  mer- 
chants and  pirates  to  make  them  slaves.  For  it  seems,  as 
Cambrensis  reports,  it  had  been  an  old  custom  of  the  Saxon 
English,  to  make  a  penny  of  their  children,  and  sell  them 
for  slaves  to  the  Irish  :  and  therefore  he  concludes,  that  as 
the  Saxons  that  sold  had  already  lost  their  liberty,  so  the 
Irish  that  bought  might  deserve  to  lose  theirs.  To  avert 
this  judgment  therefore,  it  was  unanimously  decreed  in  the 
synod,  that  all  the  English  slaves  in  the  island  should  be 
enfranchised. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  something 
farther  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  before  the  settling 
of  the  English.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  secretary 
to  John,  earl  of  Morton,  and  attended  him  into  Ireland : 
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this  author,  I  say,  who  speaks  from  his  knowledge,  reports,    HENRY 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  the  natives  ^  of  Eno^. 

were  unconverted  in  his  time.     But  that  these  Pagans  were  ' ^ ' 

only  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  island,  and  not  very  numer- 
ous. This  historian  blames  the  Irish  bishops  for  being  too 
negligent  and  passive  in  their  government ;  that  the  barbarity 
of  the  Irish  customs,  and  the  general  misbehaviour,  was  oc- 
casioned by  this  want  of  zeal  and  vigour.  That  from  St. 
Patrick's  time  to  the  descent  of  the  English,  there  was  not 
one  martyr  to  be  found,  which  was  a  case  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  any  Christian  country.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  wonders 
that  a  nation  so  savage  and  unpolished  should  never  fly 
out  into  murder,  and  revenge  themselves  upon  those  who 
declaimed  against  their  vices,  and  restrained  their  liberty. 
The  author  imputes  this  to  the  over-cautiousness  of  the 
prelates,  who  wanted  either  courage,  or  conscience,  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  and  protest  against  publick  disorder. 
When  Cambrensis  happened  to  urge  this  objection  to 
Mauritius,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  that  prelate  replied,  that 
notwithstanding  the  Irish  were  an  uncivilized  people,  and 
too  rough  in  their  temper,  yet  they  had  always  a  great 
veneration  for  the  clergy.  This  regard  for  a  holy  character, 
tied  up  their  hands  from  outrage  and  cruelty.  "  But  now," 
says  he,  "  there  is  a  people  come  among  us,  (meaning  the 
English,)  that  has  been  used  to  murder  without  distinction. 
So  that  from  henceforward,  I  question  not  but  Ireland  will 
have  as  many  martyrs  as  other  countries."  Giraldus 

The  historian  complains  that  most  of  the  Irish  bishops  ^ijlxom)-" 
were  chosen  out  of  monasteries.     That  the  education  of  the  Kniph.  Hi- 
cloister  frequently  disqualified  them  for  the  discharge   of 27. etdeinc! 
their  office.     That  they  wanted  conduct  and  experience  for 
the  government  of  a  diocese ;  and  that  those  who  were  bred 
under  the  monastick  discipline,  were  apt  to  move  too  much 
within  themselves,  and  look  no  farther  than  their  own  beha- 
viour.    But  after  these  remarks  of  disadvantage,  he  com- 
mends the  priests  and  lower  clergy  for  their  abstinence,  and 
constant  attendance  on  divine  service. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  king's  landing  at  Waterford,  Tin- irixh 
the  king  of  Cork,  the  king  of  Limerick,  the  king  of  Ossory, ,»;/"/« 1"/!^ 
the  king  of  Meath,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  of  Ireland,  '^'''""y- 
came  in  and  made  their  submission.     But  the  king  of  Con- 


ofCashel, 
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naught,  who  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
stood  off,  and  made  no  acknowledgment.  As  for  the  rest 
of  the  princes,  they  recognised  Henry  for  their  king,  did 
homage,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him  and  his  heirs.  The 
same  submission  was  made  by  all  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots,  in  the  island,  who,  beside  the  solemnities  above 
mentioned,  signed  themselves  his  subjects  in  a  charter. 

At  this  time,  as  Hoveden  reckons  them,  there  were  four 
archbishops,  and  nine-and-twenty  bishops.  Gelasius,  then 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  all  Ireland,  had 
eight  suffragans  under  him  ;  Donatus,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  had  eleven  suffragans ;  Law  rence,  archbishop  of 
Dubhn,  had  five;  and  Catholicus,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  the 
same  number. 
The^synod  Affairs  being  thus  settled,  the  king  ordered  Nicholas  his 
chaplain,  and  Ralph,  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  to  go  to 
Cashel,  and  assist  at  a  synod  of  the  Irish  prelates  convened 
there.  The  canons  of  this  council  subscribed  by  the 
bishops,  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  are  as  follows : 

1st,  All  the  Irish  are  obliged  to  disengage  from  unwar- 
rantable relationships,  either  in  consanguinity  or  affinity,  and 
marry  only  within  the  degrees  unprohibited. 

Sndly,  Their  children  should  be  catechized  (i.  e.  their 
godfathers  should  be  interrogated)  at  the  church  door, 
and  baptized  in  the  font  at  churches  which  have  a  right  to 
baptize. 

3rdly,  That  all  Christians  should  pay  their  tithe  of  cattle, 
corn,  and  other  issues  and  profits,  to  the  parish  church 
wdiere  they  dwelt. 

4thly,  That  all  the  lands,  and  effects  belonging  to  the 
Church,  should  be  disincumbered  from  all  services  and 
burthens  put  upon  them  by  the  laity ;  particularly  that 
neither  the  petty  princes,  earls,  or  any  great  men  of  Ireland, 
should  insist  any  longer  upon  the  custom  of  entertainment, 
or  free  quarter,  for  themselves  or  their  families,  upon  the 
estates  of  the  clergy. 

5thly,  That  when  any  of  the  laity  compoimded  with  their 
enemies  for  murder,  the  clergy,  who  were  their  relations, 
should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  part  of  the  fine. 

6thly,  That  all  masters  of  families,  when  visited  with 
sickness,  should  make  their  will  in  the  presence  of  their 
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confessor,  and  some  of  their  neighbours  :  and  after  a  division  HENRY 
of  their  goods  and   chattels  into  three  portions,  one  third  k.  ofEng. 

was  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  children,  another  to  the  wife,  ' ^^o^ 

and  the  remainder  was  to  be  set  aside  to  defray  the  funeral 
expenses. 

7thly,   That  those  who  died  confessed,  and  in  the  peace  The  Irish 
of  the  Church,  should  be  buried  with  the  accustomed  cere-  brought  to  a 
monies,  and  have  mass  said  for  them.     And,  in  short,  the  ZuiTthat^of 
Irish,  for  the  future,  were  to  conform  in  all  their  rituals  and  England. 
divine  service  to  the  model  of  the  Church  of  England. 

And  thus,  as  Cambrensis  reports,  the  Church  and  state 
of  Ireland  were  very  much  improved  by  coming  under  the 
English  jurisdiction.  Hoveden, 

The  king  sent  a  copy  of  the  Irish  prelates'  charter  of  :^'}"^|:  f"^- 
submission  to  pope  Alexander,  who  confirmed  the  kingdom  Gir'ald. 
of  Ireland  to  Henry  and  his  heirs,  pursuant  to  the  form  of  n^bern!"^ 
the  Irish  instrument.  I'l^'P^']""- ""' 

xo.  o*. 

Fi'om  Waterford,   the  king  marched  to  Dublin,  where,  Chronic. 
without  the  city,  he  had  an  osier  palace  made  him,  according  1420!^^ 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.      In  this  odd  structure  he  Hoveden, 
entertained   the   Irish    princes,  and  kept  a  very  splendid 
Christmas. 

This  year,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  departed  this  The  death 
life.    The  greatest  part  of  his  character  has  been  mentioned  fishop'^^' 
already  in  the  history  of  his  brother  Stephen.     Besides  the  ^'inchester. 
advantage  of  his  royal  extraction,  lie  was  a  person  of  great 
capacity  and  considerable  learning.     Amongst  other  works  liisbene- 
of  his  mentioned  by  Bale,  there  is  one  still  remaining,  con-       '"'"" 
cerning  king  Arthur's   grave,    discovered   at  Glassenbury.  Godwin  in 
This  prelate  was  a  great  benefactor  both  to  his  see  and  se-  ^yP/i^t'^o. 
veral  other  places.     For  instance,  he  built  Farnham  castle,  "iens. 
in  Surrey.     He  built  and  endowed  the  noble  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.     He  likewise  made  great  ad- 
ditions,  both   in    building   and   estate,    to   the    nunnery   at 
Taunton,  founded  by  GifFord,  his  predecessor.     To  give 
him  his  due,  he  was  a  person  of  great  generosity  and  muni- 
ficence, and  had  a  mind  answerable  to  his  quality.     When 
king  Henry  made  him  a  visit  in  his  last  sickness,  he  received 
him  with   an  air  of  dissatisfaction,  and  reprimanded  him 
pretty  severely  for  giving  occasion  to  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Becket.     The  king,  concluding  dying  people  spoke 
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their  mind  without  design,  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  the 

^ -J '  reproof.     This  prelate  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  the 

Ibid.  two-and-fortieth  year  of  his  consecration. 

Roger,arcii-  This  year,  in  December  following,  Roger,  archbishop  of 
YorTadd  York,  took  an  oath  at  Albemarle  that  he  had  not  received 
Gilbert,  the  popc's  letters  forbidding  him  to  crown  the  young  king, 
London,  till  after  that  solemnity  was  over.  That  he  had  not  engaged 
^seivel  upon  'ii"''self  to  the  king  Fitz-Empress  to  submit  to  the  Constitutions 
oath  and  are  of  Clarendon,  and  that  he  had  not  either  by  word,  writing, 

absolved.  ,  i  .      i  i     i  •  i     i  i 

or  any  other  act,  to  his  knowledge,  occasioned  the  murder 
Matt.  West,  of  archbishop  Becket.  Upon  this  oath,  he  was  restored 
Historiar.  *^  ^^^  archiepiscopal  function.  The  next  year,  Gilbert, 
mf'™'  bishop  of  London,  was  absolved  thereupon  in  much  the  same 
Diceto  terms. 
Imag.  His-       This  year  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  with  the  cloister, 

tori3.r 

was  burnt.  The  acquisitions  in  Ireland  being  well  secured, 
the  king  embarked  for  England  at  Easter,  where,  making  a 
short  stay,  himself  and  the  king,  his  son,  lately  crowned  at 
Winchester,  passed  over  into  Normandy,  and  on  the  27th 
of  September  the  two  kings,  Rotrod,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Normandy,  met  the  two 
cardinal  legates  above  mentioned  at  Avranche.  And  here 
the  king  took  a  solemn  oath  before  the  cardinals  and  the 
A.  D.  1172.  I'est  of  the  prelates,  &c.,  that  he  neither  commanded  nor 
The  king     desired  the  death  of  the  archbishop;  but  because  it  was 

clears  him-  .         ,  ^      ,  *■ 

self  by  oath  not  in  his  power  to  seize  the  malefactors  that  murdered  him, 

about  the  ii  i  p'i,i  •  i  •  ^ 

murder  of  ^"d  Dccause  he  was  airaid  the  uneasiness  and  passion  he 
archbishop  discovercd  might  encourage  them  to  that  barbarous  assassi- 
nation, he  was  willing  to  give  farther-  satisfaction  upon  the 
following  articles.  He  swore,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  would  never  withdraw  himself  from  the  communion 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  provided  he  was  owned  by 
them  as  a  Catholic  prince. 
Several  ~"^^lyj  That  he  would  neither  hinder  appeals  himself,  nor 

other  arti-    suffer  them  to  be  hindered,  but  that  free  application  might 

cles  sworn      ,  i,,i  •  i-.ii  .ii- 

by  him.  DC  made  to  the  pope  m  causes  ecclesiastical ;  but  with  this 
limitation,  that  in  case  any  persons  should  be  suspected,  they 
should  give  security  not  to  do  anything  prejudicial  to  the 
kingdom  during  their  stay  abroad. 

Srdly,  That  from  the  feast  of  Christmas  next  ensuing,  he 
would  undertake  the  crusade  for  three  years,  and  make  a 
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campaign  at  Jerusalem,  in  person,  the  next  summer,  unless    HENRY 
the  expedition  was  postponed  at  the  instance  of  pope  Alex-  j^  oVi^ng 

ander  or  his  Catholic  successors.      But  if  there   should   be  ' -' ' 

a  necessity  for  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  march  his  forces 
into  Spain  against  the  Saracens,  the  time  spent  in  that  ser- 
vice should  be  allowed,  and  the  Jerusalem  expedition  might 
be  undertaken  so  much  later. 

4thly,  He  swore  likewise,  that  in  the  meantime  he  would 
furnish  the  Templars  with  such  a  sum  of  money,  as  that  so- 
ciety should  think  sufficient  to  subsist  two  hundred  soldiers 
for  a  year,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  likewise 
pardoned  all  the  clergy  and  laity  that  had  been  banished 
upon  account  of  archbishop  Becket,  and  granted  them 
liberty  to  return  witiiout  any  molestation  or  disturbance. 

5thly,  That  if  any  estates  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  they  should  be  all  restored,  and  that 
see  restored  to  the  same  good  condition  it  was  in  a  year 
before  the  late  archbishop  went  out  of  England.  3gQ. 

6thly,  He  swore  likewise  to  renounce  and  resign  all  those 
customs  and  usages,  which  had  been  begun  and  practised  in 
his  time  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church. 

All  these  articles  he  swore  to  keep  in  their  common  and 
obvious  construction,  without  any  manner  of  collusion  or  chron.Ger- 
evasion.     The  young  king  was   likewise  sworn   to  all  the  jt^'^"^" 
premises.     And  to  make  the  record  more  authentick,  and  Hovcden, 
give  it  the  utmost  authority,  the  king  and  the  cardinals  put  403"^'  "' 
their  seals  to  it.  Leges  nam- 

Thus  we  see  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  drawn  up  to  ca'nas  licet" 
the  disadvantage  of  the  clergy,  were  all  repealed.     If  it  is  ""'i  st^iiptas 

o  oj'  r  ^  leges  ap- 

objected  they  were  enacted  in  ])arliament,  and  voided  only  pellaii  non 
by  the   royal  authority,  to  this  it  may   be  answered,  such  surcUmi,' 
sinele  authority  seems  sufficient;   for  then,  as  Glanvil  j-e- S""' '^'^' 

,.p.  .,  .  ,.  ipsuin  lex 

ports,  who  was  chief  justice  m  that  prmce  s  reign,  the  king's  sit  qmxi 
pleasure  was  a  law,  and  the  whole  legislature   lay   in  the  piacctfkc. 

crown.  LJ''ib'&c 

The  king,  after  this  satisfaction  given,  had  his  absolution  inproiogo. 
passed  in  form  by  the  cardinals.  ^'"'/'"'/ 

»  •'  _  _  absolvt'a. 

The  next  day  after  this  solemn  agreement,  the  cardinals  fj^^.      ^^ 
held  a  synod   at  the  same  place,  with  the  archbishops,  bi-  of.-ivranrhc. 
shops,  and  clergy  of  Normandy.      And  this  duchy   l)cing 

VOL.  II.  z 
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then  parcel  of  the  crown  of  EngLind,  I  shall  mention  the 
canons. 
^       '       '       I.  Children  or  minors  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls. 

II.  The  sons  of  priests  were  not  allowed  to  succeed  their 
fathers  in  their  livings.     The 

III.  and  ly.  canons  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
Vid.  supra    Council  of  Tours. 

V.  Priests  of  larger  parishes,  where  the  benefice  will 
allow  it,  are  obliged  to  entertain  another  priest  to  assist 
them. 

By  the  sixth,  none  were  to  be  ordained  priests  without  a 
title. 

The  seventh  decrees,  that  the  churches  should  not  be  let 
See  3  and     to  farm  for  the  term  of  a  year ;  i.  e.  not  by  the  laity. 
fheTouncU      ^III.  That  nouc  of  the  third  part  of  the  tithes  should  be 
of  Tours,      detained  fi'om  the  priest  that  officiates. 

IX.  That  those  of  the  laity  who  had  any  estate  in  tithes 
might  dispose  of  them  to  what  qualified  clerk  they  pleased, 
Id  est,  after  upon  Condition   that  after  him   they  should  revert  to   the 
presenfa      Church  to  which  in  right  they  belonged. 
tio'i-  X.  No  husband  or  wife  was  to  have  the  liberty  to  turn 

religious,  when  either  of  them  chose  to  live  in  the  world  or 
continue  a  secular,  unless  they  were  both  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  old  age. 

XI.  All  persons  who  were  in  any  condition  of  health  and 
strength,  especially  clei'ks  and  knights,  or  lay  gentry,  were 
obliged  to  fast  and  abstain  from  flesh  during  the  solemnity  of 
Advent. 

XII.  That  clerks  should  not  encumber  themselves  with 
secular  jurisdictions,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 
ecclesiastical  preferments. 

Hoveden,         XI II.  The  thirteenth   canon  not  being    passed,  I  shall 

fol.  301.  j^  jf 

liaroii.  An- 

nal.  adAn.       While   these  affairs  were  transacted   in  Normandy,  the 

1 172  .  .  . 

sect'  13.       young  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  governors,  sent  for  Odo, 

A  contest      prior  of  Canterbury,  to  court,  and  ordered  him  and  his  con- 

^arTw'Li    vent  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  an  arclibisiiop.     The  prior 

ofcanttr-    and  his  monks  obeyed  the  summons,  and  insisted  that  the 

choice  might  be  free,  according  to  custom.     This  motion 
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was  not  relished  by  the  court,  who  gave  the  prior  three  HKNRY 
weeks'  time  to  come  prepared  with  a  more  agreeable  answer,  k.  of  Eng. 
When  this  term  was  out,  the  prior  waited  on  the  court  a  '  ' 

second  time,  and  held  constant  to  the  same  request.  The 
court  being  displeased  at  his  noncompliance,  ordered  him  to 
make  a  voyage  into  Normandy,  to  know  the  old  king's  plea- 
sure. The  prior  waiting  upon  the  old  king,  found  him  in  a 
very  mild  and  condescending  disposition.  The  king  knew 
Odo  to  be  a  man  of  resolution,  and  was  afraid  he  and  his 
convent  might  pitch  upon  a  person  of  the  same  inflexible 
temper  with  the  late  archbishop.  He  earnestly  desired  him, 
therefore,  to  use  his  interest  with  the  convent  to  choose  the 
bishop  of  Baieux.  It  seems  this  prelate  was  of  a  very  ma- 
nageable humour,  and  likely  to  have  been  perfectly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  court.  Upon  the  prior's  return  into  Eng- 
land, the  bishops  and  clergy,  together  with  the  convent  of 
Canterbury,  met  at  London  ;  but  the  freedom  of  the  election 
being  checked,  the  monks  refused  to  be  overruled,  and  so 
tlie  meeting  was  broken  up  and  nothing  done.  Chronic. 

But  not  long  after,  the  prior  and  convent,  considering  the  ^23^^  ^° 
niceness  of  the  juncture,  and   being  afraid  they  might  bcA.  d.  117;5. 
counted  obstinate,   pitched  upon  three   men,   and  desired 
Richard  de  Lucy,  justiciary  of  England  and  prime  minister, 
to  persuade  the  king  that  one  of  them  might  stand.     The 
justiciai'y  agreed  to  this  motion,  and  Roger,  abbot  of  Bee, 
was  solemnly  chosen  at  London,  by  the  prior  and  convent.  Ibid. 
the  bishops  and  the  king  giving  their  consent  to  the  election. 
But  here   they  were  all  disappointed  ;   for  no  persuasions 
could  prevail  with  the  person  elected  to  accept  the  prefer- 
ment. 

This  year  there  broke  out  an  unhappy  misunderstanding 
between  the  king  and  his  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geof- 
frey, who  all  deserted  him,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  France.  It  was  thought  queen  Eleanor,  their  mo- 
ther, prompted  them  to  this  disobedience,  and  debauched 
then)  from  their  duty.  Ibid. 

To  proceed  to  the  Church  :  about  the  end  of  April  there  38 L 

were  six  sees  filled  by  the  interest  and  direction  of  the 
court.  Reginald,  son  of  Joceline,  bishop  of  Salishury,  was 
made  bishop  of  Bath  ;  Richard  de  Ivelcestre,  archdeacon  of 
Poictiers,  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Winchester;  Robert 

z  r> 
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Foliot,  to  that  of  Hereford  ;  Geoffrey  Ridel,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  to  Ely;  and  John  de  Greenford,  to  Chichester. 
But  when  they  came  to  move  for  the  filling  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, the  prior  Odo  and  tli<?  prelates  could  not  agree 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  election ;  at  last  they  agreed 
to  offer  two  persons  to  the  king  in  Normandy,  Richard, 
prior  of  Dover,  and  another. 

The  king,  though  he  would  openly  declare  for  neither, 
sent  private  instructions  in  favour  of  Richard.  Upon  this 
recommendation,  he  was  elected  at  Westminster,  upon  the 
octaves  of  Whitsuntide,  being  the  fifth  of  June ;  but,  be- 
fore his  consecration  could  be  performed,  there  came  a 
letter  from  the  young  king  to  forbid  the  solemnity,  acquaint- 
ing them,  withal,  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  pope  against 
the  election. 

This  order  shocked  the  bishops,  and  put  them  to  a  stand, 
though  some  of  them  were  for  going  on  with  the  consecra- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  appeal.  However,  at  last,  they 
agreed  to  send  their  agents  to  the  pope,  and  that  the  arch- 
bishop elect  should  take  a  voyage  himself,  and  solicit  his 
business  in  person. 

When  Richard  came  to  Rome,  he  found  the  conclave 
divided  between  the  interest  of  the  young  king  and  his 
father  ;  but,  at  last,  upon  a  report  being  spread  that  both 
the  kings  were  agreed,  the  pope  confirmed  the  election, 
consecrated  Richard  at  Easter,  gave  him  the  pall,  and  con- 
stituted him  his  legate. 

Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath,  was  now  at  Rome,  to  procure 
his  confirmation,  and  that  of  the  other  five  prelates  lately 
elected.  The  pope  was  displeased  that  they  did  not  all  appear 
in  person,  and  asked,  particularly,  why  the  elect  of  Ely  was 
not  there  ?  To  this  Berter,  of  Orleans,  the  young  king's 
ambassador,  replied  somewhat  profanely,  "And,  if  it  please 
your  holiness,  he  has  a  Gospel  excuse."  "What  is  that?" 
says  the  pope.  "  He  has  married  a  wife,"  says  Berter,  "  and 
therefore  cannot  come." 

And  now  the  old  king  was  extremely  distressed :  for  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  earl  of  Flanders,  had  lately  sent  a 
body  of  men  to  make  a  descent  upon  England.  These 
troops,  at  their  landing,  were,  by  the  young  king's  order, 
joined  by  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk. 
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William,  king  of  Scots,  likewise  took  advantage  of  the  op-  HENRY 
portunity,  and  invaded    Northumberland  with  an  army  of  j^  o'f  Eng. 

Welsh  and  Scots.     This  army  harassed  the  country  in  a  ' ' 

terrible  manner,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  rage 

and  barbarity.  Chronic. 

When  things  were   thus  embroiled,  the  king  was,  as  it  p427[^'- ^°^- 
were,   abandoned    by   all    his    subjects,   and    had    few    but 
foreigners  to   depend  on.      However,   he   was   resolved  to 
make  a  push  to  restore  his  affairs  in  England. 

He  landed  at  Southampton  on  the  eighth  of  July ;  and 
before  he  undertook  any  publick  business,  he  went  to  Can- 
terbury to  make  a  publick  acknowledgment  of  his  regret  for 
the  death  of  the  late  archbishop.  And  when  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  church  where  the  archbishop  was  buried,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  barefoot  in  the  habit  of 
a  pilgrim  till  he  came  to  Becket's  tomb.     And  after  he  had 
prayed,  in  a  posture  of  prostration,  for  a  considerable  time, 
he   put   himself    upon    extraordinary    discipline,    and    was  77((?  Ar/ng'* 
scourged  by  all  the  convent  of  Christ's  Church.     He  spent  I'oiuntarl. 
all  that  day  and  night  in  prayer,  without  the  least  refresh- 
ment, and  would  not  suffer  so  much  as  a  carpet  or  any  other 
convenience  should  be  brought  him  to  kneel  on.     He  be-  ibid,  et 
stowed  great  liberalities  upon  the  church  of  Canterbury :  pj?";^j^"j^' 
and  here,  the  historians  observe,  that  the  same  day  he  left  p- 130.  Nu- 
Canterbury,  William,  king  of  Scots,  was  defeated  and  taken  2.  cap,  3i. 
prisoner  at  Alnwick.     And  now  his  successes  followed  so 
fast,  that  within  three  weeks  the  invasions  and  insurrections 
in  England  were  disappointed  and  suppressed,  and  all  the 
towns  and  castles,  seized  by  the  enemy,  surrendered  to  him.  Hoveden, 
This  unexpected  turn  of  prosperity,  is  attributed  to  the  re-  c^Vo^c. 
gard  paid    to    Becket's  memory,  and  the   strength  of  his  ^^^"^^  ^^ 
patronage.    And  for  this,  the  writers  of  that  time  are  almost 
as  positive  as  if  they  were  inspired  with  certainty,  or  had 
been   the   archbishop's   expresses   from   the    other   world. 
Neither  was  the  king's  good  fortune  confined  to  England, 
but  spread  through  his  other  dominions  in  France.     For 
now  his  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  an:l  Geoffrey,  quitted  their 
rebellion,  and  submitted  to  his  mercy  :  and  the  young  king, 
to  prevent  all  suspicions  of  misbehaviour,  swore  allegiance  to  iiovcden, 
his  father.     Things  being  thus  settled,  the  king  and  his  son  3°o'*^"' 
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^^^'  Henry  set  sail  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  upon 
Abp.  Cant,  the  Seventh  of  May.  When  they  came  to  London,  they 
A.  D.  1175.  found  a  synod  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  ready  to  sit. 
wJiimins-  ^hc  decrees,  though  subscribed  by  the  synod,  are  published 
'''•  by  the   archbishop,  and   the   authority   runs  in   his  name. 

The  canons    rri-i  i 

run  hi  the     -•- ^^  canons  are  tliese. 

archbishop's      J    ^}^g  f^,.gj.  fQj.bjjg  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under  the 

name.  o  ='•' 

Ibid.  penalty  of  deprivation, 

II.  The  second  forbids  the  clergy  appearing  at  drinking 
entertainments,  or  refreshing  themselves  at  taverns  or 
publick  houses  ;  except  when  upon  a  journey.    I'he  penalty 

Ex  Concil.  is  degradation. 

lagii.        jjj^    Those  in  holy  orders  are  not  allowed    to  concern 
themselves  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  and  are  neither  to  pass 

382.  nor  execute  any  sentence  for  the  loss  of  limbs ;  and  if  any 

clergyman  broke  through   this  order,  he  was  to  forfeit  his 
dignity  and    preferment.     And   by   the  last  clause  in   the 

Ex  Concil.  canon,  no  priest  is  allowed  to  serve  as  high  sheriff,  under 

Tolitan.  ,  ,  p  .        . 

the  penalty  oi  excommunication. 

IV.  Those  clerks  who  wore  their  hair  long,  were  to  have 
the  mortification  of  being  cropped  by  the  archdeacon. 
They  were  likewise  obliged  to  a  proper   gravity  in  their 

Ex  Concil.  habit. 

Agathens.  y^  rpj^^  ^^^.j^  canon  Complains  that  some  clergymen,  either 
upon  the  score  of  their  ignorance,  misbehavionr,  defect  in 
birth,  title,  or  age,  despairing  to  get  orders  from  their 
diocesan,  travelled  out  of  their  diocese,  and  sometimes  were 
ordained  by  transmarine  bishops,  or  counterfeited  such 
foreign  ordinations.  To  prevent  these  irregularities,  the 
canon  declares  such  orders  void,  and  forbids  receiving  such 
clerks  under  that  pretended  character,  or  suffering  them  to 
officiate,  on  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  And  if  any 
bishop  of  the  ])rovince  should  either  ordain,  or  admit  any 
such  unqualified  clerk,  he  was  to  be  suspended  from  giving 
the  same  distinction  of  orders  till  he  had  made  satisfaction 
to  the  archbishop.  The  latter  j)art  of  the  canon  decrees 
against  trying  criminal  causes  in  a  church  or  churchyard; 

Ex  Concil.  one  reason  assigned,  is,   because   places  of  sanctuary  and 

Chalccdon,  protection    ought    not    to    be    made    courts    of  terror   and 

et  Cartha-     *  .  ° 

gin.  &c.       sanguinary  punishment. 
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VI.  Forbids  taking    any  money    for   ordination,  chrism,    HENRY 
baptism,    extreme    unction,    burials,    or     consecration    of  j^  „££„ 
churches.  ' ' 

VII.  By  the  seventh ;  no  prelate  or  abbot  was  to  receive 
any  present  for  receiving  a  monk,  canon,  or  nun.  The 
penalty  was  excommunication. 

VIII.  By  the  eighth,  no  person  was  to  convey  a  church 
to  another  under  the  notion  of  dower,  or  to  receive  any 
money  for  a  presentation,  or  to  make  any  contract  of  interest 
with  the  incumbent:  and  that  whoever  either  confessed,  or 
was  legally  convicted  of  any  such  practice,  was  to  lose  the 
patronage  of  that  church  for  ever.  Now  in  this  canon  relating 
to  property  and  civil  privilege,  the  king's  authority  is  joined 

with  that  of  the  synod.  Tam  regia 

IX.  Forbids  monks  and  clerks  turning  merchants,  upon  trafreti 
the  score  of  enriching  themselves  :  the  reliijious  are  likewise  a»tliontate 

„        ,  ,  '^  '^  .         statuimus. 

forbidden    taking    farms,   either   from   the  clergy   or    laity. 
Neither  were  the  laity  allowed  to  farm  any  benefice. 

X.  No  clerks  were  allowed  to  turn  soldiers,  or  appear  in 
the  character  of  military  men. 

XI.  The  eleventh  relates  to  vicars,  who  had  engaged 
themselves  not  to  encroach  upon  the  character  or  profits  of 
the  rector.  If  these  vicars  happened  to  break  through  their 
security,  and  lay  claim  to  the  parsonage,  and  were  legally 
convicted  of  such  encroachments,  they  were  never  to  be 
suffered  to  officiate  in  the  same  diocese. 

XII.  Provides  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  that  those 
who  refused  to  pay,  after  warning,  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

XIII.  Decrees  that  when  a  suit  is  commenced  between 
two  clergymen,  he  that  is  cast  shall  allow  costs  to  him  for 
whom  the  verdict  is  given ;  and  in  case  he  is  in  no  condition 
to  make  such  satisfaction,  he  shall  be  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  ordinary. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  settles  some  points  of  the  Rubrick. 

XV.  The  fifteenth  declares  against  dipping  the  conse- 
crated bread  in  wine  to  complete  the  eucharist.  The  reason 
assigned  is,  because  we  do  not  read  our  Saviour  gave  a  sop 
to  any  of  the  disciples  but  Judas,  and  that  this  was  done  to 
point  him  out  for  a  traitor,  and  not  as  a  type  of  this  holy 
sacrament.     The 
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RICH-  XVI.  Orders  the  wine  to  be  consecrated  only  in  gold  or 
Ahp.  Cant,  silver,  and  that  no  bishop  should  bless  any  cup  made  of  tin 
""      ''       '  or  pewter  for  that  purpose. 

XVII.  The  seventeenth  forbids  clandestine  marriages ; 
and  that  if  a  priest  married  any  persons  otherwise  than  in 
the  presence  of  the  Church,  he  was  to  be  suspended  ab 
officio  for  three  years.     The 

XVm.  And  last,  declares  that  marriage  without  mutual 
consent  is  impracticable;  that,  therefore,  the  marrying  infants 
in  their  cradles  signifies  nothing,  unless  the  parties  give 
their  consent  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion.  For 
the  future,  therefore,  no  persons  under  the  age  of  the 
canons  were  allowed  to  marry,  unless  in  some  few  cases, 
when  reasons  of  state  and  publick  convenience  may  plead 
Chronic.       for  a  dispensation. 

1429  et  To   this  synod,  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  sent  some 

Hoveden      P^'o^ies  to  claim  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  cross  in  the 
Annal.  fol.   province  of  Canterbury.     They  likewise  claimed,  in  behalf 

310  311  .      . 

'  ■  of  Roger,  a  metropolitical  jurisdiction  upon  the  sees  of 
Lincoln,  Chester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.  Besides  this, 
they  appealed  to  the  pope  against  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  his  excommunicating  some  clergymen  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York,  for  officiating  in  the  church  of  St.  Oswald, 
in  Glocester,  and  for  refusing  to  appear  at  archbishop 
Richard's  summons. 

To  proceed :  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  peti- 
tioned the  archbishop  in  council  to  enjoin  their  bisiiop, 
Godfrey,  to  return  to  the  government  of  his  see ;  and  in 
case  he  refused,  that  the  archbishop  would  put  another  in 
his  place.  It  seems  the  incursions  of  tlie  Welsh,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  bishoprick,  had  made  Godfrey  desert  his 
charge.  When  he  came  into  England,  the  king  received 
him  with  great  generosity  and  regard ;  and  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon,  being  then  vacant,  he  gave  it  him  in  commendam, 
383.  till  the  commotions  of  his  diocese  were  better  settled.     The 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  therefore,  at  the  instance  of  the 
synod  and  clergy  above  mentioned,  commanded  Godfrey, 
upon  his  canonical  obedience,  either  to  throw  up  his  see  or 
return  to  it.  This  prelate,  thinking  himself  secure  in  the 
abbey  of  Abingdon,  made  no  difficulty  of  resigning  his  bi- 
shoprick into  the  archbishop's  hands,  and  delivered  him  the 
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ring  and  pastoral  staff.  But  as  it  happened,  he  was  disap-  HENRY 
pointed,  and  lost  all;  for  the  king  gave  the  bishoprick  of  ^  ^f g^g. 
St.  Asaph  to  one  Ada,  a  Welshman,  and  disposed  of  the  '  '^  ' 
abbey  to  a  certain  monk. 

This  "year,  in  the  octaves  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  both  TUeahba- 
the   kings  kept  their  court  at   Woodstock ;    and  here  the  ^/j^SlS 
archbishop    of    Canterbury,    seven    of   his    suffragans,    to-  archbishops. 
gether  with  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  abbots  of  the 
province   of  Canterbury,   v/aited   on   the   king,  and    held   a 
synod,  in  order  to  fill  the  see  of  Norwich  and  the  vacant 
abbacies.     For  at  this  time  several  of  the  great  religious 
houses  had  no  abbots.    And  now,  John  of  Oxford,  a  clergy- 
man officiating  at  court,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
consecrated    by  the  archbishop.     The    abbacies,   likewise, 
were  disposed  of  to  monasticks  by  the  king's  and  the  arch- 
bishop's direction. 

About  this  time,  pope  Alexander  confirmed  the  election 
of  Geoffrey,  the  king's  natural  son,  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
and  dispensed  with  his  being  vmder  age. 

This  year  the  king  prosecuted  all  those  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  who  had  hunted  and  taken  venison  in  his  forests  during 
the  late  disturbances,  and  made  them  all  finable ;  this  was 
reckoned  somewhat  rigorous,  because  Richard  de  Lucy,  the 
justiciary  of  England,  had  given  them  this  liberty  by  virtue 
of  an  express  order  from  the  king. 

From  Woodstock  the  king  made  a  progress  to  York,  where 
he  was  met  by  William,  king  of  Scotland,  and  David,  his 
brother,  together  with  almost  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 
other  great  men  of  that  kingdom.  And  here  the  treaty  was 
confirmed  which  tlie  king  of  Scotland  iiad  made  with  the  king 
of  England,  when  he  was  his  prisoner  at  Falaise  in  Nor- 
mandy the  last  year.  The  articles  w-ere  read  in  the  cathedral 
at  York  ;  I  shall  give  the  reader  part  of  them  : — 

William,  king  of  Scotland,  acknowledged  himself  a  liege-  The  king  of 
lan  of  his   sovereign  lord,    the   king,   against    all  persons  nifblTopl, 
either  in  Scotland  or  in  any  other  of  his  dominions,  and  did  '"''*'  -^^f-o/ 

1  1  •  1  •       T  1        1     •  1  n  thdt  khiix- 

homage  to  him  as  his  iiege  lord  m  the  customary  form  of  dom,  .■mrar 
other  homagers.     He  likewise  did  homa<ie  to  kinjj  Henry /.7,'.,/'' '""^ 
the  younger,  with  a  clause  of  reservation  for  the  security  of 
the  king,  his  father.     It  was  likewise  agreed  that  all  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy,  and  their   successors,  in   the 
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king  of  Scotland's  dominions,  shall  take  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
when  demanded,  to  the  king,  to  his  son  king  Henry,  and  to 
their  heirs.  Farther;  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  David  his 
brother,  the  barons,  and  other  Scots  of  condition,  yielded  to 
the  king  of  England,  that  for  the  future  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  pay  a  due  deference  and  submission  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  such  as  was  customarily  paid  in 
the  reigns  of  his  predecessors,  kings  of  England.  In  like 
manner,  Richard,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Richard,  abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  Geoffrey,  abbot  of  Dumfermline,  and  Herbert, 
prior  of  Coldingham,  consented  and  granted  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  have  that  superiority  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  in  right  she  ought  to  have ; 
and  that  they  would  never  oppose  the  just  privileges  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Scotland  were  to  give  the  same 
security.  The  earls,  and  also  the  barons  and  other  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  shall,  upon  their  being 
required  by  the  king  of  England,  do  hom;ige  to  him,  and 
engage  to  adhere  to  his  highness  against  all  men  what- 
soever. And  the  heirs  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  barons, 
&c.,  of  that  kingdom,  were  obliged  to  enter  into  the  same 
engagements  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England  and  his 
heirs.  Farther;  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  stipulated 
with  the  king,  and  Henry  his  son,  that  in  case  the  king  of 
Scotland,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  should  recede 
from  his  present  engagements,  and  make  an  infraction  upon 
the  treaty,  that  then  they  will  abet  the  interest  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  serve  him  as  their  liege  lord,  against 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  all  other  persons  that  shall  prove 
enemies  to  the  king.  And,  moreover,  they  (that  is,  their 
bishops)  shall  be  obliged  to  put  the  territories  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  under  an  interdict,  until  such  time  as  he 
shall  return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England. 

After  these  articles  were  i*ead,  signed,  and  attested  by  a 
great  many  witnesses  of  the  first  quality,  the  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  men  of  note  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  England,  his  son 
Henry,  and  their  heirs ;  by  virtue  of  which  they  hold  them 
as  their  liege  lords,  and  engage  to  stand  by  them  against  all 
persons  whatsoever. 
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This  year,  a  little  before  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  one    HENRY 
cardinal  Hugezun,  the  pope's  legate,  came  into  England,  and  j^  of^Eng 

adjusted  the  differences  lately  mentioned  between  the  arch- ' -' ' 

bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.      This   cardinal,   likewise,    as    Hoveden   words    it, 
granted  the  king  the  liberty  to  prosecute  those  clerks  that 
took    venison,    or   committed    any    other    trespass,   in    his  Hoveden, 
forests.  '""I-  313. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  king  summoned  the  384. 

lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  Nottingham.    And  here,  for  a.  d.  1176. 
the  more  convenient  administration  of  justice,  he  divided 
the  kingdom  into  six  parts,  and  ordered  three  itinerant  jus-  Thecircuits 
tices  to  go  the  circuit  in  each  division.  ■frid'^'^'  "^ 

These  justices  took  an  oath  to  take  care  that  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon  should  be  kept.  But  here  we  are  to 
observe,  that  when  iloveden  gives  a  list  of  these  articles, 
those  which  were  looked  upon  as  encroachments  upon  the 
Church  by  archbishop  Becket  are  all  omitted.  The  reason 
is,  because  the  king  had  lately  given  them  up  at  Avranche, 
in  order  to  procure  his  absolution  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

There  was  another  convention,  or  parliament,  this  year, 
held  at  Northampton.    William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  sum- 
moned hither  by  the  king,  and  made  his  appearance  ;  he 
was  attended  by  Richard,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's;  Joceline, 
bishop  of  Glasgow;  Richard,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  ;  Christian, 
bishop  of  Whithern,  or  Candida  Casa  ;  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Caithness  ;  Simon,  bishop  of  Murray,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  that  kingdom.     The  king  of 
England  required  these  prelates,  in  virtue  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  they  had  taken  to  him,  to  make  a  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  subjection  to  the  Church  of  England,  pursuant 
to  what  had  been  customarily  done  in  the  reigns  of  his  pre- 
decessors.    To  this  the  Scotch  prelates  answered,  that  they  riif  Scotch 
had  never  professed  any  subjection  to  the  Church  of  Encr-  ^'*^"'/^*  '■'- 
land,  neither  were  they  obliged  to  any  such  acknowledgment.  ifHiion/ 
To  this  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  replied,  that  the  bishops  "Jum-rhrUy 
of  Glasgow  and  Whithern  had  been  suffragans  to  the  see  >(/'"',    . 

r  -tr       ,      •  .  Church  of 

or  York  m  the  time  of  the  arclibishops  his   predecessors.  Eni^iumi 
This  claim  he  made  good  by  alleging  instruments  of  privi- 
lege granted  by  several  popes.     Though  this  allegation  was 
supported  by  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  already  proved,  yet 
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RICH-     the  bishop  of  Glasgow  pretended  that  his  church  was  under 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^^  particular  protection  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  exempted 

'       ■' '  from  all  metropolitical  jurisdiction;  and  that  supposing  the 

archbishops  of  York  had  formerly  exercised  any  authority 
in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  that  precedent  was  of  no  force 
for  the  future.  And  here  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  proved  serviceable 
to  the  Scottish  prelates;  for  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, endeavouring  to  draw  the  Church  of  Scotland  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  own  see,  and  failing  in  his  design, 
seemed  resolved  to  disappoint  the  archbishop  of  York. 
Upon  this  view,  he  is  said  to  have  prevailed  with  the  king 
to  give  the  Scotch  bishops  leave  to  return  home,  without 
Hoveden,  making  any  submission  to  the  Church  of  England, 
fol.  314.  Archbishop  Spotswood  represents  this  matter  with  some 

difference  in  circumstances.  He  observes,  that  the  Scotch 
prelates  were  cited  to  Northampton  by  the  pope's  legate. 
That  this  legate  made  a  long  harangue  in  commendation  of 
humility  and  obedience ;  and  at  last  applied  his  discourse  to 
the  Scottish  bishops,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
submit  to  the  primate  of  York ;  that  this  would  prove  a  very 
serviceable  expedient,  and  bring  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  to  a  closer  union ;  that  since  they  had  no  me- 
tropolitan of  their  own  to  preside  in  synods  and  determine 
differences,  none  could  be  more  commodious  for  this  purpose 
than  the  neighbouring  archbishop  of  York. 

The  bishops  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  disobliging  the 
legate,  one  Gilbert,  a  young  canon,  took  the  liberty  to  de- 
liver his  sense  upon  this  subject.  He  argued  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  all  along  independent  of  the 
English,  and  subject  to  no  see  but  that  of  Rome.  That 
their  submission  to  a  metropolitan  of  a  foreign  nation  might 
check  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  make  its  govern- 
ment impracticable.  "  For  though,"  says  he,  *'  there  is  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  present,  a 
war  may  quickly  break  out ;  in  which  case  the  communica- 
tion between  us  and  the  metropolitan  of  York  will  be  cut  off, 
and  the  character  of  that  prelate  in  Scotland  grow  insignifi- 
cant; and  as  for  the  controversies  which  may  probably  hap- 
pen, they  had  prelates  of  their  own  of  sufKcient  conduct  and 
capacity  to  decide  them."     This  discourse,  it  seems,  was  dc- 
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livered  with    a  great  deal   of  spirit  and  vehemence,  inso-    HENRY 
mucli    that  the  Enghsh  themselves  were  pleased  with   the  k.  of^kng. 

canon's  courage  and  zeal  for  his  country.     It  is  true,  he  was  ' -^ ' 

mistaken  in  his  assertion  of  the  independency  of  the  Scottish 
Church.    However,  the  legate,  perceiving  the  motion  would 
not  pass,  pressed  it  no  fartlier.    The  canon,  Gilbert,  gained  Spotswood, 
a  mighty  reputation  by  this  harangue,  and  soon  after  his  re-  cI^^yc\i  of 
turn  was  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Caithness,  and  made  Scotland, 
chancellor  of  Scotland.  38. 

About  this  time,  the  English  prelates  had  been  complained  TUearch- 
of  to  the  pope :  it  was  pretended,  they  embarrrassed  them-  cln/erlu- 
selves  too  much  with  secular  affairs,  and  lived  at  court  tody's  letter 

.  .  to  the  pope, 

the  neglect  or  their  function.     Upon  this  information,  the  to  justify 
pope  wrote  a  reprimanding  letter  to  the  English  prelates,  and  nl'illfa^^ 
charged  them  not* to  prefer  the  business  of  the  world  to  that  '^'"""^• 
of  their  character.     The  bishops  did  not  relish  this  repre- 
hension, looked  upon  themselves  aspersed,  and  desired  their 
primate  of  Canterbury  to  silence  the  calumny.     The  arch- 
bishop thinking  their  request  reasonable,  wrote  to  the  pope 
in  their  vindication.     By  his  letter,  it  appears,  that  none 
but  the  bishops   of  Winchester,  Ely,   and   Norwich,  were 
taxed  with  misbehaviour.     In  the  beginning  of  this  address 
the  archbishop  takes  notice  of  the  articles  they  were  charged  385. 

with,  and  gives  the  informers  a  bad  character.  These  sy- 
cophants had  charged  the  prelates  above  mentioned  with 
covetousness,  neglect  of  their  pastoral  office,  and  deserting, 
as  it  were,  from  the  Church  to  the  state.  They  complained 
of  them  for  concerning  themselves  in  trials  of  hfe  and  death ; 
and  therefore,  like  men  that  had  dipped  themselves  in  blood, 
they  stood  aloof  from  holy  offices,  and  absented  themselves 
from  the  liord's  table.  This  charge  the  archbishop  denies ; 
and  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  regular  conduct,  and  good 
qualities  of  these  three  prelates,  lie  commends  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  for  his  humility,  and  compassion  to  the  un- 
fortunate;  for  the  largeness  and  generosity  of  his  mind,  and 
for  his  exemplary  piety  and  devotion.  He  goes  on  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  declares,  that  he  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  a  canonical  purgation,  and  make  publick  proof  of 
his  innocence:  that  he  had  discharged  all  the  functions  of  a 
worthy  prelate,  and  fully  wiped  off'  the  blemishes  thrown 
upon  him.     And,  as  for  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  had  for- 
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RICH-     merly  borne  a  public  character  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
Abp.  Cant.  *^^*  ^^^  hoHness  had  a  long  experience  of  his  capacity  and 

^       V '  conduct.     "  As  for  bishops,  living  at  court,  and  assisting  at 

the  council  board,  it  is  neither  new,"  says  he,  "  nor  liable  to 
exception :  for  since  they  are  supposed  to  excel  other 
people  in  understanding  and  conscience,  their  sitting  at  the 
helm,  and  directing  in  the  administration,  must  needs  be  of 
service  to  the  government."  And  here  the  archbishop  cites 
several  precedents  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  prove  that 
persons  of  a  religious  character  have  concerned  themselves 
in  secular  matters,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
managed  with  great  success  and  satisfaction. 

He  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  pope,  that  unless  some  of  that 
character  were  near  the  king,  and  had  an  interest  at  court, 
people  of  little  principle  and  ill  morals  would  cabal  to  the 
prejudice  of  religion,  and  be  always  forming  projects  against 
the  Church.  That  attempts  of  this  nature  were  now  checked, 
and  discouraged  by  the  bishops  being  on  the  spot.  But  if 
such  disaffected  people  grew  hardy,  and  enterprising  in 
their  encroachments ;  if  they  took  no  notice  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  bishops,  and  were  unreclaimed  by  spiritual 
censure;  the  Church  had  then  an  opportunity  of  applying 
immediately  to  their  prince,  and  reinforcing  the  ecclesias- 
tick,  with  the  civil  authority.  Farther;  if,  upon  a  provoca- 
tion, the  prince's  passion  rises  to  an  excess,  the  bishops  are 
at  hand  to  allay  the  heat,  and  moderate  his  displeasure.  How 
often  are  the  rigours  of  justice  abated  at  their  intercession, 
the  grievances  of  the  injured  redressed,  and  the  honour  of 
religion  maintained  ?  By  this  expedient  the  indigent  are 
relieved,  and  the  public  tranquillity  secured.  Thus  the 
monasteries  enjoy  their  privileges  without  disturbance;  jus- 
tice has  its  free  course  ;  and  pride  and  ambition  are  discoun- 
tenanced. Thus  the  devotion  of  the  laity  is  increased,  and 
religion  gains  ground  and  vigour  :  the  courts  of  justice  are 
secured  from  corruption,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  are  better 
recommended,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Church  j)reserved 
from  spoil  and  invasion.  In  short,  the  sight  of  such  men  im- 
presses an  awe  upon  practice,  and  contributes  to  the  sobriety 
the  court.  Besides,  upon  all  solemn  festivals,  these  pre- 
of  lates  are  present  at  their  cathedrals :  and  here,  by  large 
distributions  of  charity,   by  unusual  activity  in  government. 
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and    by   all   manner    of  good    conduct    in    general,     they    HENRY 
made  a  sufficient  amends  for  the  time  they  had  spent  at  k.  ofEng. 
court.     That  this  was  no  more  than  what  was  usual  in  other  '       -'      ' 
parts  of  Christendom  :  that  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  for  instance, 
lived  at  court   for  seven  years  together,  without  the  least 
recess :    and  that  the  affairs   of  the  diocese  were  well  ma- 
naged notwithstanding. 

He  continues  to  tell  his  holiness,  that  the  bishops'  attend- 
ance upon  the  king  was  approved  by  persons  of  the  best  cha- 
racter for  sense  and  capacity.  That  the  ordering  them 
into  the  country  would  take  away  the  protectors  of  jus- 
tice and  religion,  and  open  the  way  to  maladministration. 
It  is  true,  though  the  fatigues  they  suffered  there  made 
them  desirous  of  a  release ;  yet  they  ought  to  be  continued 
in  that  post,  out  of  regard  to  the  publick  interest.  He  con- 
cludes his  letter  with  some  strokes  of  satire  upon  the  infor- 
mers, desires  the  pope  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  the 
case,  and  promises  to  execute  the  orders  which  shall  be  sent  Apud  Pet. 

,  .       „  IJlecens. 

to  him.  Ep.  84. 

Hugezun  !)eing  recalled  by  the  pope,  cardinal  Vivian  was  Thepope's 
sent  legate  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway.      Upon  his  to%me  into 
arrival  in    England,  the  king  ordered  Richard,  bishop  ^^  fjjfil",lff),g 
Winchester,  and  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  ask  him  upon  king's  leave. 
whose  authority  he  was  so  hardy  as  to  come  into  his  king- 
dom without  his  leave.     The  cardinal,  somewhat  frightened 
with  these  interrogatories,  gave  the  king  the  satisfaction  of 
an  oath,  not   to   stretch  his  conunission  beyond   his  high- 
ness's    pleasure    in    any   particular.       Upon    this    security, 
he  was  permitted  to  travel  into  Scotland,  and  the  expenses 
of  his  journey  defrayed.     It  was  to  this  legate,  most  pro- 
l)ably,  that  the  king  gave  satisfaction  upon  the  following  a.  d.  1176. 

,         ;  °    *  ^  *  Hoveden, 

heads  : —  foi.  316'. 

1st.  That  no  clerk  should  be  prosecuted  in  a  secular  court  ^'"'  fling's 
tor  any  trespass  or  crnne ;  nor  appear  m  person  upon  any  to^tiu-  k- 
action,  unless  the  matter  related  to  the  king's  forests  ;  or  the  fjren'ce7j 
fee  was  lay,  and,   by  consequence,   liable    to   service,  due  the  clergy. 
either  to  the  king,  or  some  other  secular  lord.  386. 

2ndly.  That  no  archbishoprick,  bishoprick,  or  abbey, 
should  be  kept  in  the  king's  hands  more  than  a  year,  ex- 
cept upon  urgent  necessity. 

ordly.  That  those  who  were  convicted,  or  confessed  the 
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RICH-     murder  of  any  clerk,  should  be  punished  by  the  justiciary  of 

Abp  Cant    England,  in  the  presence  of  the  diocesan. 

' '       4thly.  That  clerks  should  not  be  compelled  to  maintain 

Matt.  Paris,  their  title  or  reputation  by  combat. 

p.  132!  "^'  About  this  time,  the  archbishop  made  three  archdeacon- 
ries in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  whereas  anciently  there 

Ibid.  vvas  only  one. 

This  year,  the  Scottish  bishops  and  abbots  obliged  them- 

Concii.  vol.  selves  by  oath  to  own  the  archbishop  of  York  as  their  me- 

Rob^d^       tropolitan  ;  and  that  their  successors  should  repair  to  York 

Moiite.        for  consecration. 

A.  D.  1177.  The  next  year,  at  the  parliament  at  Northara])ton,  the 
dean  and  secular  canons  of  Waltham-cross  resigned  the 
deanery  and  prebends  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Upon  this,  the  king,  with  the  pope's  concur- 
rence, furnished  the  house  with  secular  canons,  and  aug- 
mented the  revenues  of  the  foundation.    Ralph,  a  prebendary 

Hoveden,     of  Chichestcr,  was  made  their  prior,  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 

Matt. Paris,  don;  and,  at  his  instalment,  made  a  solemn  profession  of 

^'"      ■         canonical  obedience  to  that  prelate. 

Thenunsof      This   year,   the    nuns    of  Amesbury    were    expelled    for 

expeiiedfor  dobauchery,  and  dispersed  ni  other  rehgious  houses  under 

debauchenj.  stj-jcter  guard.  The  king  gave  the  abbey  to  the  abbess 
and  sisters  of  Font-Everault  in  Anjou,  who  were  solemnly 
brought  into  the  house  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
the  king,  the  bishops  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  and  many 

n^T^o"'     other  persons  of  quality,  being  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Thus  w^e  see  the  religious  houses  did  not  live  at  large 
without  inspection :  but  when  they  misbehaved  themselves 
in  any  scandalous  degree,  they  were  put  under  discipline 
and  correction. 

A  synod  at        Tliis  vcar.  Cardinal   Vivian,   after  he    liad   executed  his 

Edinburgh.  .•'  ...tii  i-  -nii  i 

legatme  commission  in  Ireland,  returned  into  England,  and 
travelled  at  the  king's  charge  into  Scotland,  where  he  held 
a  synod  at  Edinburgh,  and  suspended  Christian,  bishop  of 
Whithern,  for  refusing  to  appear  at  the  council.  But  this 
prelate  took  no  notice  of  the  censure,  thinking  himself  safe 

Id.  fol.  32k  under  the  protection  of  his  metropolitan  of  York. 

Anarcom-        About  tliis  time,  the  king  granted  the  Jews  in  his  domi- 

modation  ^        •  1  • 

between  the  nions  the  liberty  or  purchasing  a  burymg-place  without  the 
J^';""'""'^  walls  of  the  respective  cities  where  they  dwelt.     For  before 

Ibid! 
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this  time,  as  Hoveden  reports,  they  used   to  bring  up  all    HENRY 
their  dead  to  be  buried  at  London.  K.  ofEng. 

This   year,  an  end  was    put  to    the    schism  wbich    had  '       ^^ ' 

lasted  eighteen  years  in  the  see  of  Rome.  The  accom- 
modation between  the  emperor  Frederick  and  pope  Alex- 
ander was  finished  at  Venice.  And  hei'e,  Johannes  de 
Struma,  Calixtus  III.,  was  degraded,  and  renounced  by  the 
emperor  and  all  the  ecclesiasticks  and  secular  princes  of 
his  dominions.  All  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots 
of  the  empire,  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  two  anti- 
popes,  Octavian,  called  Victor  IV.,  and  Guy  de  Ciema, 
called  Paschal  III.,  were  likewise  degraded.  Chronic. 

Pope  Alexander  III.  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishops  of  ^^^eden, 
Canterbury   and   York,   and   their   suffragans,  to   acquaint  ^^^  3-5. 
them  with  this  accommodation. 

About  this  time,  Peter,  a  cardinal  legate,  and  formerly 
bishop  of  Meaux,  was  sent  into  France,  and  threatened  to 
put  Normandy  and  all  the  king  of  England's  dominions 
under  an  interdict,  unless  he  gave  his  son  Richard,  earl  of 
Poictou,  leave  to  marry  Alice,  daughtei"  to  Lewis,  king  of 
France.  This  princess  it  seems,  was  detained  in  tlie  king 
of  England's  custody,  beyond  the  time  of  the  articles.  The 
king  of  England,  to  stop  the  legate's  censure,  appealed  to 
the  pope  in  person,  and  going  into  Normandy  soon  after, 
made  it  appear  before  the  legate,  that  the  king  of  France 
liad  broken  his  articles.  However,  by  the  interest  of  the 
cardinal,  and  the  great  men  of  England  and  France,  the 
difference  was  adjusted,  and  peace  renewed  between  both 

the  kings.  IlrA-eden, 

This  year  there  happened  a  dispute  upon  the  exemption  ^i  contest 
of  some  of  the  more  considerable  religious  houses  from  the  <''"'"'  '^■'' 

•     1-      •  />    1      •  T  T-i  1  T»  emption  be- 

junsdiction  oi  their  ordinary,    ror  the  purpose;  one  Roger  t  ween  the 
being  elected  abbot  of  St.  Augus'iine's,  Canterbury,  applied  "/if.ri^/tJ'i 
to  the  archbishop  for  his  benediction.     He  was  not  qualified  a"d  the 

,  .  .  .   ,  .  „,,  1  1  •    1  1  (irchbishop 

to  act  in  his  station  without  it.  llie  archbishop  consented  o/" Concer- 
to complete  his  character,  but  required  a  profession  of  '"^' 
canonical  obedience  :  the  abbot,  after  consulting  with  his 
convent,  told  the  archbishop  he  could  not  make  this  sub- 
mission unless  there  was  a  salvo  inserted  to  secure  the  pri- 
vileges of  both  societies:  this  clause  being  refused  as  an 
innovation,  Roger  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  putting  his 
VOL.  II.  *  A  a 
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RICH-  convent  under  the  pope's  protection,  got  his  character  con- 
Abp.  Cant,  firmed.  This  favour,  according  to  Gervase  of  Canterbury, 
'  "'  '  was  a  very  injurious  diminution  to  the  archbishop.  About 
the  same  time,  the  abbot  of  Malmsbury  claimed  the  same 
privilege,  and  dechned  the  authority  of  his  bishop.  Richard, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  hold  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  remonstrance  to  the  pope  :  and  began  his  complaint 
with  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

He  acquaints  the  pope,  that  the  monastery  of  Malmsbury 
had  lately  chosen  an  abbot :  that  their  diocesan,  the  bishop 
387.  of  Sarum,  charged  the  abbot  elect  not  to  receive  the  epis- 

copal benediction  from  any  other  prelate  but  himself.  That, 
instead  of  obeying  the  order  of  his  diocesan,  the  elect  went 
privately  into  Wales,  got  a  clandestine  benediction  from  the 
bishop  of  LlandafF,  and  acted  as  abbot  upon  this  authority. 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury  complaining  of  this  encroachment 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  suspended  the  bishop 
of  Llandaff  and  the  abbot,  till  they  could  produce  a  warrant 
to  justify  the  liberty  they  had  taken.  And  both  parties 
appearing  in  the  archbishop's  court,  it  was  found  upon  en- 
quiry, that  the  abbot's  bulls  of  exemption  had  strong 
marks  of  forgery.  The  abbot  endeavoured  to  support 
his  pretensions  by  living  witnesses,  who  deposed  that  his 
predecessors  had  taken  the  solemn  blessing  from  what  pre- 
late they  pleased  ;  and  that  without  any  encumbrance  of 
canonical  obedience.  On  the  other  side,  the  bishop  alleged 
a  great  many  precedents  to  prove  the  abbots  of  Malmsbury 
had  professed  their  subjection  both  to  his  predecessors  and 
himself.  At  last,  the  abbot  finding  himself  pressed,  de- 
murred to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  declared  he 
would  be  questioned  about  this  matter  before  no  prelate 
but  the  pope:  adding  withal,  that  the  abbots  were  a  slug- 
gish cowardly  sort  of  people  for  not  disengaging  themselves 
from  the  bishops'  jurisdiction;  since,  for  the  yearly  pay- 
ment of  one  ounce  of  gold,  they  might  purchase  their  free- 
dom at  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  archbishop  proceeds  to  remonstrate,  that  the  abbot 
of  Malmsbury's  misbehaviour  was  common  to  others  of  his 
order:  that  the  infection  was  almost  epidemical.  "The 
abbots,"  says  he,  *' grow  haughty  towards  their  superiors, 
and  treat  their  primates  and  bishops  with  disregard.  Obedi- 
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ence,  the  cement  of  society,  and   the  old  remedy  against   HENRY 
disorder,  is  counted  an  unfashionable  restraint.    The  abbots  k.  of  Eng. 

hate   to  have    any   corrector   of  their   irregularities :    they  '        ' 

grasp  at  an  unlimited  liberty :  they  are  for  relaxing  the 
discipline  of  the  cloister,  and  give  pleasure  and  fancy  their 
utmost  range.  From  hence  it  is  that  the  revenues  of  the 
monasteries  are  so  often  squandered  away,  or  wrongfully 
seized.  For  the  abbots,  provided  they  can  eat  well  and  live 
splendidly,  take  little  care  either  of  the  interest  or  discipline 
of  the  house.  As  for  the  monks,  they  spend  their  time  in 
idleness;  they  live  perfectly  at  licence,  without  anything, 
either  of  precedent  or  authority,  to  keep  them  in  order.  In- 
stead of  silence  and  quiet,  there  is  nothing  but  clamour  and 
disputes  among  them ;  and  the  cloister  is  as  noisy  and 
troublesome  as  the  lawyers'  bar.  And  if  your  holiness,"  says 
he,  "does  not  give  a  check  to  these  disorders,  and  step  in  with 
a  seasonable  relief,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  as  the  abbots 
have  revolted  from  their  bishops,  the  bishops  may  act 
upon  their  example,  and  renounce  their  archbishops  :  and 
then  the  deans  and  archdeacons  may  probably  follow  the 
mode,  and  take  the  same  liberty  with  their  diocesans.  Now 
what  sort  of  government,  what  sort  of  justice  is  this,  to 
order  scholars  not  to  be  managed  by  their  master,  to  bid 
children  to  disobey  their  parents,  soldiers  to  take  no  notice  of 
their  general,  and  servants  to  refuse  their  master's  command? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  exempting  abbots  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  bishops  ?  Is  it  any  other  than  a  privilege  for 
contumacy  and  rebellion,  and  a  licence  for  children  to  fly  in 
their  father's  face  ?  I  humbly  conceive,  those  who  are  in 
the  supreme  post  of  authority  should  consider  these  things, 
and  take  care  that  injury  and  encroachment  may  not  flow  in 
upon  us  from  the  fountain  of  power  and  law,  and  proceed 
from  that  place  whence  justice  and  equity  is  expected. 
It  may  be,"  continues  the  archbishop,  "  we  may  be  thought 
to  have  opened  our  grievance  with  too  much  freedom :  but 
there  is  nothing  of  haughtiness  in  the  representation ;  for 
the  aftront  is  too  big  for  patience,  and  the  mischief  too 
publick  to  be  gently  touched." 

In  the  course  of  the  letter,  the  archbishop  takes  the 
liberty  to  charge  the  pope  with  the  inhumanity  of  the  rich 
man  Nathan  mentioned  to  David.     "  For  to  make  good  the 

A  a  2 
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RICH-     parallel,  who  has  so  many  sheep,"  says  he,  "as  the  universal 
Abp.  Cant.  P^slor  the  pope  ?     And  who  can  be  poorer  than  the  church 

"■      ^^ '  of  Canterbury,  which  has  never  an  abbey  but  that  of  St. 

Augustine's  ?  And  yet  this  rich  man  the  prophet  speaks  of, 
for  I  am  loath  to  say  the  pope,  has  seized  this  poor  piece  of 
property,  and  set  up  a  title  of  his  own.  Now,  if  a  man 
might  speak  his  thoughts,  these  strains  of  authority  are  by 
no  means  serviceable  to  the  bishop  of  Rome :  for  is  it  not 
an  incomprehensible  sort  of  justice  to  oblige  by  encroach- 
ing, and  enrich  one  person  by  robbing  another  ?  And  if 
that  latitude  is  taken  in  the  Church,  which  would  not  pass 
without  censure  in  the  state,  must  it  not  be  a  blemish  upon 
the  spiritual  administration  ?  The  apostle  bids  '  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers :'  this  command  was  di- 
rected to  the  Roman  Church  in  particular.  Now  I  would 
gladly  know  whether  any  person  within  that  see  is  so  hardy 
as  to  contradict  the  apostle's  doctrine  ?  To  mention  one 
text  more;  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  expressly, 
*  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you.'  And  to  go  to  a 
class  of  superior  beings  :  there  is  government  and  subordi- 
nation among  the  angels  themselves.  And  when  one  of 
388.  these  spirits  attempted  to  break  through  this  order,  and 

make  himself  independent,  he  lost  his  station,  and  sunk  to  a 
devil.  Thus  the  modern  grasping  at  liberty  proves  the  ruin 
of  a  great  many  people.  But  possibly  it  may  be  said  that 
to  question  the  sovereign  bishop's  proceedings  is  an  into- 
lerable presumption :  to  this  1  answer,  that  not  to  give  a 
man  the  liberty  to  defend  himself,  is  no  fair  way  of  arguing 
the  case :  and  that  the  contest  is  very  arbitrarily  managed, 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  only  passive  under  blows,  and 
has  his  hands  tied  up  from  striking." 

He  puts  the  pope  in  mind,  that  these  exemptions  occa- 
sioned so  much  disorder  and  poverty  in  the  monasteries, 
that  some  houses  refused  the  offer  of  the  privilege,  and 
others  threw  it  up.  And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he 
gives  the  pope  to  understand,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  foul  play  in  the  monasteries,  and  that  most  of  their  bulls 
of  exemption  were  counterfeited ;  and  therefore  desires  there 
may  be  a  strict  enquiry  made  into  the  pretensions  of  the 
Apud  Petr  abbot  of  Malmsbury. 
Epist,  G8.         This   remonstrance  was  no  more  than  a  just  complaint 
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against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome.     Tliese  ex-   HENRY 
emptions  of  abbeys  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary  has  -^  of  Eng. 

a  strong  appearance  of  design.    It  looks  like  an  artifice  to  ' ' 

create  dependence,  and  aggrandise  the  Roman  see.  The 
popes,  too  many  of  them,  were  too  forward  in  lessening  the  or- 
dinaries'jurisdiction.  They  loved  to  brandish  their  supremacy 
over  the  bishops,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  inferiority, 
and  that  they  held  at  the  will  of  their  sovereign  lord  at 
Rome  :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so  :  when  the 
monastick  order  appeared  first  in  Christendom,  they  were 
all  under  the  government  of  their  diocesan.  But  in  process 
of  time,  when  monasteries  were  richly  endowed  and  governed 
by  abbots  of  great  quality,  some  of  these  men,  presuming 
upon  the  strength  of  their  interest,  began  to  withdraw  by 
degrees  from  the  customary  submission  to  their  bishops. 
To  check  these  enterprising  motions,  the  bishops,  it  is  pro- 
bable, might  watch  their  excursions,  and  keep  a  stricter 
guard  upon  them.  The  abbots,  to  cover  their  ambition, 
and  to  discharge  themselves  from  subjection  to  their  ordi- 
naries, procured  grants  from  the  court  of  Rome,  to  be  re- 
ceived into  St.  Peter's  protection,  and  put  immediately  under 
the  pope's  jurisdiction.  Thus,  to  mention  no  others,  the 
Cluniacs  and  Cistercian  monks  were  wholly  exempted.  By 
this  means,  the  pope's  authority  was  strangely  increased : 
thus  he  was  furnished  with  a  new  set  of  dependents  in  all 
places,  who  stood  up  stiffly  for  his  authority,  and  were  reci- 
procally abetted  by  him.  This  invention  was  not  at  all 
commended  by  St.  Bernard,  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
This  father  took  the  freedom  to  tell  Eugenius  III.  that  these 
new  expedients  were  all  no  better  than  abuses  ;  that  it  was  by 
no  means  defensible  for  an  abbot  to  disobey  his  bishop,  or 
the  bishop  his  metropolitan  ;  that  the  Church  militant  should 
be  governed  by  the  precedent  of  the  Church  triumphant,  in 
which  no  angel  ever  said,  I  will  not  be  under  the  jurisdic- 

,•  n  1  1  Soave 

tion  ot  an  archangel.  Sarpi's 

And  as  these   exemptions   were    unprecedented    in    the  j}^^^-  ".J'''/ 

'^  •  1  .  Council  ot 

earlier  ages  of  the  Church;  so  neither  was  there  any  just  Trent, p. 
claim  to  such  a  liberty  in  the  present  case.     For,  though  "    ' 
Alford  will  needs  have  the  pope  in  the  right,  and  declares 
positively  for  the  exemption  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine's, 
yet   the   archbishop  denies  the  fact  in  his  letter  to  Alex- 
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RICH-     ander;  and  presses  for  the  restitution  of  his  ancient  juris- 
Abp.^Ca'nt.  diction.     Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  Uved  at  the 

'       -^ '  same  time,  abets  the  archbishop's  plea,  and  complains  of  the 

encroachment:  and   Diceto,  another  valuable  authoi%  who 
wrote  soon  after,  plainly  affirms,  that  the  abbey  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's had  been  subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  five 
Gervas.       hundred  years. 

SJ.T434.         ^'  ^^  t^'"^  POP^  Alexander  declared  so  far  on  Roger's  side 
Diceto,        as  to  give  him  his  benediction,  and  the  marks  of  honour  be- 

Imag.  Ills-   ,.  •1-11  T-.  •!  T  ^  • 

toriar.  col.    longuig    to    a   mitred    abbot.     But,    notwithstandmg    this 
Alford  An-  ^^^^ur,  he  seems  apprehensive  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
nal.  torn.  4.   might  have  wrong  done  to  him :  and  therefore,  in  his  letter  to 
p.  284.         that  prelate,  he  lets  him  know,  that,  at  the  benediction  of 
Chronic,      the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  he  put  in  a  clause  for  saving 
144.     '     '  the  rights  of  the  archbishop  and  his  successors. 
Jnkeresi/in      The  heterodoxies  of  the  Albigenses,  in  the  territories  of 
^0/ Toulouse.  *'^^  count  of  Toulouse,  are  the  next  remarkable  occurrence. 
It  seems  these  errors  not  only  seized  the  common  people, 
but  gained  ground   among  several  of  the  priests,  bishops, 
and  principal  laity.     The  earl  gives  an  account  of  this  he- 
resy in  a  letter  to  the   general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians. 
Now,  there  being  several  houses  of  this  order  in  England,  I 
shall  give   the  reader  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable   particulars.     The    count  informs   the  chapter, 
that  wherever  this  heresy  prevailed,  the  churches  were  either 
scandalously   neglected  or  pulled  down.     The  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  holy  eucharist  were  renounced  and  de- 
tested ;  penance  disregarded,  the  resurrection  denied :   in 
short,  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  vilified  and  disused  : 
and,  what  is  still  more  horrible,  two  independent  principles 
Chronic.      of  good  and  evil  were  maintained.     Thus  much  from  Ger- 

Gervas.  col,  n  /^       ,      , 

M-ll.  vase  01  Canterbury. 

Hoveden's  account  is  somewhat  different ;  this  historian 
reports,  that  these  hereticks  rejected  the  Old  Testament, 
refused  to  own  infant  baptism,  censured  matrimony,  declared 
against  swearing  upon  any  account,  and  expi-essed  them- 
selves with  a  great  deal  of  satire  and  invective  against  the 
hierarchy.     When  they  were  convented  before  the  bishops 

389.  of  the   province  and  other  persons  of  quality,  both  clergy 

and   laity,    they    refused    to    submit  to    any    other   autho- 
rity  except   that    of    the  New  Testament.     The    bishops 
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complied  with  them,  cast  the  cause  upon  this   issue,  and    HENRY 
argued  with  so  much  strength  and  clearness  from  the  gos-  j^  of^Eng. 

pels  and  epistles,  that  the  hereticks  seemed  convinced,  and  ^-^ — ^ ' 

professed  an  orthodox  belief  in  most  points:  but  the  article 

of  swearing  they  could  not  get  over.     Their  ignorance  in 

misunderstanding  the  texts  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  James;  Matt.  5. 34. 

their  mistaking   these   texts,   I   say,  with  the  obstinacy  of  *^^™^*^- ^2 

their  humour,  seemed  to  fix  them  in  their  error:  and  though 

it  was  demonstratively  proved  that  these  places  were  to  be 

understood  with   limitation  ;   that   oaths  were  necessary  for 

the  support  of  society,  and  the  determining  differences,  that 

the  apostles,  the  angels,  and  God  himself,  were  instances  in  Galat.  1.20. 

defence  of  swearing  ;  yet  these  men  were  so  overgrown  with  jjebr.  6. 17. 

self-conceit,  that  they  would  not  be  recovered.  Hoveden, 

And  here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  contest  in  326. 
Scotland,  about  the  choice  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  dispute 
King  William  recommended   Hugo,  one  of  his  favourite  p;,oiceo///((; 
chaplains,  to  the  convent.     But  the  monks  took  the  liberty  ^*^''^  °-(^^' 
to  pitch  upon  archdeacon  Scot,  an  Englishman.     The  king 
swearing  Scot  should  never  enjoy  that  dignity,  commanded 
the  canons  to  make  a  new  choice :  and  ordered  Joceline, 
bishop   of  Glasgow,  to   inspect   their   management.     The 
canons  being  thus  overawed,  elected  Hugo. 

The  archdeacon  Scot  maintained  his  ground,  and  appealed  a.  d.  1178. 
to  Rome  for  redress.  Upon  this  complaint,  the  pope  dis- 
patched his  sub-dean  Alexius  into  Scotland,  to  examine  the 
dispute.  The  king  of  Scotland  at  first  i-efused  to  admit 
the  legate ;  but  afterwards  yielding,  Alexius  made  enquiry 
into  the  proceedings,  and  confirmed  the  first  election ;  and, 
which  gave  a  farther  disgust  to  the  court,  excommunicated 
Joceline,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  that 
assisted  at  the  second.  And  to  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  this 
aff^air,  he  convened  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy,  at  Holy- 
rood-House :  and  obliged  Matthew,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  to 
consecrate  the  archdeacon  publickly  upon  Trinity-Sunday. 

The  new  bishop,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  displeasure.  The  new 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  honourably  entertained  ^'t''"^  '* ' 
by   Lucius  III.,  pope    Alexander's  successor.     This  pope  Rome,  and 
wrote  to  king  William  not  to  overrule  elections,  and  en-  'thTpopl'' 
croach  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Church;  but  to  permit  thc/^°™>^""' 

against  Scotland. 
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RICH-     bishop,  who  was  fiiirly  chosen,  to    remain   in    his  diocese 
Abp.^Cant.  without  disturbance.     This  letter,  though  penned  inoffen- 

' • '  sively  as  to  the  manner,  made  no  impression  on  the  king ; 

who,  to  shew  his  resentment,  seized  the  revenues  of  the  see 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  banished  those  who  abetted  the  bishop's 
interest.  When  the  news  of  this  rigour  came  to  the  pope, 
he  resolved  to  put  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict :  but  the 
bishop  casting  himself  at  i)is  feet,  begged  him  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  extremities ;  adding,  that  he  had  much  rather 
throw  up  his  claim,  and  renounce  his  see,  than  that  so  many 
Christians  should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  religious 
ordinances,  and  suffer  so  deeply  in  his  quarrel.  The  pope 
was  charmed  at  his  resignation  and  goodness,  and  forbore 
the  censure.  Thus  archbishop  Spotswood.  But  Hoveden 
reports,  that  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  being  legate  for 
Scotland,  excommunicated  king  William,  and  interdicted 
the  realm  at  the  pope's  order :  and  that  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Durham,  joined  with  him  in  pronouncing  the  sentence. 
And,  to  make  good  the  matter  of  fact,  he  afterwards  inserts 
Hoveden,     pope  Lucius's  bull  of  absolution. 

341.351.  To   return   to   Spotswood,  who   tells  us  that  during  the 

controversy,  Walter,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  happened  to  die. 
Upon  this  vacancy,  the  king  somewhat  mollified,  sent  to 
recall  the  bishop,  protesting  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
rash  oath  he  had  made,  he  would  willingly  have  consented 
to  his  keeping  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's :  but  now  since  he 
was  tied  up,  both  by  honour  and  conscience,  from  that 
liberty,  he  desired  the  bishop  to  accept  the  bishoprick  of 
Dunkeld. 

The  bishop  communicated  the  king's  offer  to  the  pope, 
who  advised  him  to  return,  and  accept  it.    The  bishop  com- 
plied accordingly.     This  cession  gave  Hugo  a  good  title  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrew's:  however,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  get  himself  absolved  for  his 
intrusion.     He  succeeded  in  his  business,  but  died  on  his 
Spotswood,  way   home,  about    eleven   years  after   his   election.     This, 
Church  of    though  happening  at  some  distance  of  time,  I  mention  here 
Scotland,     to  make  the  story  more  entire. 

39.  To  return   to   England.     This    year    Richard    de   Lucy 

Diceto,        founded  a  convent  of  regular  canons  at  Westwood,  in  the 
toriar.  col.    diocese  of  Rochester,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  arch- 

600. 
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bishop   Becket.      The    king    hkewise,    the    archbishop    of  HENRY 
Rheims,   and  several  other  foreigners  of  distuiction,   paid  x.ofEng. 

a  visit  to  his  tomb.     The  same  year,  pope  Alexander  sent ' ■' ' 

his  legates  all  over  Christendom  to  invite  the  prelates  to  afoi.  331.  ' 
general  council,  which  was  to  meet  in  the  beginning  of  Lent 
next  ensuing ;  two  of  these  legates,  Albertus  de  Suma 
and  Petrus  de  Sancta  Agatha,  came  into  England.  The 
latter,  who  had  a  commission  to  cite  the  bishops  and  abbots 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  took  an  oath  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  the  king's  prejudice  in  his  passage  through  his 
dominions. 

The  same  year,  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  lately  con- 
demned, appeared  again.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, being  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  this  mischief,  sent  the 
archbishops  of  Berri  and  Narbonne,  Reginald,  bishop  of 
Bath,  John,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  with  Peter,  a  cardinal  le- 
gate, and  several  other  ecclesiasticks  of  note,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  these  hereticks  ;  and  in  case  they  could  not  390. 

prevail,  to  expel  them  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

When  these  Albijjenses  were  cited  before  the  cardinal 
legate,  and  other  bishops,  earls,  &c.,  they  drew  up  a  con- 
fession of  their  faith  in  writing,  in  which  their  heterodoxies 
were  tolerably  renounced  ;  but  when  the  Consistory  endea- 
voured to  prevent  their  prevaricating,  and  enjoined  them  to 
swear  to  the  belief  of  their  paper,  they  refused  to  give  that 
satisfaction.  They  pretended,  as  formerly,  the  unlawfulness 
of  taking  an  oath,  though  it  was  proved  against  them  that  they 
had  virtually  sworn  in  their  very  confession.  Upon  their  de- 
clining to  give  this  security,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
Church,  they  were  solemnly  declared  excommunicate,  and 
all  the  faithful  admonished  to  avoid  them.  Ilovedcn, 

In  January,  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  arch- *°'-"^*^- 
bishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  with  five  or  six  Irish  suffra- 
gans, arrived  in  England,  in  the  course  of  their  journey  to 
the  council  at  Rome.  Several,  likewise,  of  the  prelates  and 
abbots  of  Scotland,  came  hither  for  that  purpose.  All  these 
foreign  prelates  took  an  oath  not  to  do  anything  to  the 
damage  of  the  king  or  kingdom.  There  were  only  four 
English  bishops  who  went  to  the  council,  viz.,  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Durham,  John,  of  Norwich,  Robert,  of  Hereford,  and  Re-  Hovodcn, 
ginald,  of  Bath.     The  abbots  were  more  numerous.     Hove- 
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RICH-  den  reports  that  the  English  prelates  insisted  upon  it  as  a 
Abp.  Cant,  pi'ivilcge  that  they  should  not  send  more  than  four  of  their 
*  '  order  to  a  general  council  at  Rome, 

A.  D.  1179.  The  council  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  March  the  year 
of  Lctteran  following.  I  sliall  give  the  reader  a  summai-y  account  of 
"»der  Jiex-  most  of  the  cauons. 

ander  111. 

1st.  To  prevent  schisms  from  double  elections,  and  cut 
off  the  pretensions  of  an  antipope,  it  was  ordained  that  no 
person  should  be  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  unless  chosen 
by  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals.  That,  at  the  election  of 
other  bishops,  a  bare  majority,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of 
the  canons,  might  be  sufficient.  But  a  particular  provision 
was  thought  necessary  for  the  Roman  Church,  because,  if  a 
contest  should  happen,  there  was  no  superior  authority  to 
appeal  to. 

To  proceed  to  the  rest  of  the  canons,  without  mentioning 
the  number.  The  Albigenses,  and  Publicans,  or  Waldenses, 
in  Gascoigne  and  Provence,  were  excommunicated,  and  all 
Christians  forbidden  to  entertain  them  in  their  houses  or 
country,  or  keep  any  correspondence  with  them.  No  per- 
son was  to  be  promoted  to  a  bishoprick  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  likewise  to  be  unblemished  in  his  birth, 
and  well  recommended  for  probity  and  learning.  Benefices 
were  not  to  be  promised  before  a  vacancy,  nor  kept  void  more 
than  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  incumbent.  No  clerks, 
from  sub-deacons  and  upwards,  were  to  involve  themselves  by 
secular  commissions.  Parochial  priests  are  prohibited  from 
having  pluralities  ;  and  if  the  bishop  ordained  any  person 
without  a  title,  he  was  to  provide  for  him  till  preferred. 
Jews  and  Saracens  are  not  allowed  to  keep  any  Christian 
slaves ;  and  those  that  submit  to  such  servitude  under  them 
are  to  be  excommunicated.  They  are  likewise  forbidden  to 
sell  any  arms  or  provision  of  war  to  the  Saracens.  Lepers 
are  enjoined  to  live  by  themselves,  and  to  have  a  chapel  and 
priest  assigned  them.  Usurers  convict  are  barred  receiving 
the  sacrament  and  Christian  burial.  Priests,  monks,  pil- 
grims, merchants,  and  husbandmen,  are  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  their  journey  or  employments,  but  to  be  always  under 
the  protection  of  a  truce.  All  ordinations  made  by  schis- 
maticks  are  declared  null,  and  the  benefices  bestowed  by 
them  reckoned  as  vacancies.      The  Knights  Templars,  and 
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Hospitallers,  were  not  to  open  an  interdicted  church  more  HENRY 
than  once  a  year,  and  then  not  to  bury  any  corpse  in  it.  It  k.  of  Eng. 
seems  the  Templars  likewise  presumed  too  far  upon  the  pri-  " 
vilege  of  their  order,  broke  through  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops. 
Farther,  those  that  plundered  shipwrecked  persons  were  to 
be  excommunicated.  To  prevent  procurations  from  being 
over-burthensome  to  the  diocese,  archbishops  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed forty  or  fifty  horse  in  their  retinue  ;  bishops  are  not  to 
be  attended  with  above  thirty  in  their  visitation  ;  legates 
are  stinted  to  twenty-five ;  and  archdeacons  were  not  to 
travel  with  more  than  seven.  The  exercises  of  tilting  and 
tournament  being  oftentimes  dangerous,  and  attended  with 
great  inconveniences,  those  trials  of  manhood  were  forbidden; 
and  if  any  person  happened  to  be  mortally  wounded  in  such 
encounters,  though  he  might  be  restored  to  communion  upon 
his  request,  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  Christian  burial. 
Every  cathedral  was  to  furnish  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the 
poor  gratis.  Bishops  and  other  ecclesiasticks  were  not  to 
be  compelled  to  take  their  trial  in  secular  courts.  Laymen 
are  likewise  forbidden  to  make  grants  of  tithes  to  laymen. 
No  clerk  was  to  frequent  a  nunnery  without  a  clear  and 
justifiable  excuse  ;  he  that  did  not  forbear  such  liberties 
upon  admonition  from  his  bishop  was  to  lose  his  prefer- 
ment. Iloveden, 

This  year,  Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  son  to  the  famous  '^ly^^'^' 
Robert,   earl   of  Glocester,   departed    this    life.      Giraldus  Matt.  Paris, 
Cambrensis  commends  him  for  a  prelate  of  extraordinary  p.  137. 
piety,  and  a  good  governor;  and  particularly  that  he  was  ^Q^'p^^lo^"' 
very  careful  to  prefer  people  according  to  their  merit,  andctdeinc 
not  led  away  by  any  partiality   to  his   relations,  in  which 
commendable  quality  he   followed  the  precedent  of  arch- 
bishop Becket.     King  Henry  sent  him  ambassador  to  pope 
Alexander,  to  purge  him  of  the  imputation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  Becket's  death.     He  died  at  Tours,  on  the  9tli  of 
August,  at  his  return  from  Rome,  where,  as  some  aflirm,  he  391. 

assisted  at  the  Lateran  council.  Anpi.  Sacr. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Lewis,  king  of  France,  17?/,;,^' 2. 
landed  at  Dover,  in  order  to  visit  archbishop  Becket's  tomb,  i',-  '•2\ 
He  was  met  at  that  town  by  the  king  of  England.     They 
made  a  very  pompous  entry  into  Canterbury,  and  were  re- 
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RICH-     ceived  with  extraordinary  solemnity.     The  king  of  France, 
Abp.  Cant,  after  having  prayed   and   fasted   at  Becket's  tomb  two  or 
■-       '  three  days,  offered  a  gold  cup,  and  settled  an  annual  pension 
of  a  hundred  muids  of  wine,  in  honour  of  his  memory ;  and 
to  state  the  value  of  this  devotional  respect,  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  French   muid  or  modius   contains   thirty-six 
sexaries   or   gallons,    and   answers   the    proportion    of  our 
Gervas.col.  English  barrel. 

A.  D.  1180.        The  next  year,  the  king  constituted  Ralph  Glanville,  jus- 

^  ticiary  of  England.     This  learned  judge  drew  up  a  body  of 

the  English  laws,  most  of  which  were  in  use  in  the  Saxon 

times,  and  afterwards   confirmed  by  the  Conqueror.     For 

King  Ed-     William   I.,  by   the   advice  of  his   barons,   summoned   the 

ivard  s  laws  r^  f,  ,.   .  ,  ■,  ■,  •,      ■> 

confirmed,  oaxons  ot  Condition,  and  such  as  understood  the  customs 
and  laws  of  the  realm,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
Twelve  of  these  men  were  chosen  out  of  every  county ; 
when  they  came  to  court,  they  took  an  oath  to  give  in  a  true 
state  of  the  constitution,  without  addition,  concealment,  or 
any  prevarication    whatsoever.      Hoveden    sets    down    the 

Hoveden,     draught  at  large.    But  since  the  laws  relating  to  the  Church 

fol.  342  et  "  *=    .  ^  *     , 

deinc.  are  the  same  with  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  I  shall 

adAnToW).  waive  the  repetition,  and  refer  the  reader  to  that  reign. 
Geoffrei/,  Geoffrey,  the  king's  natural  son,  elect  of  Lincoln,  had  re- 

loinjesi^r'n's  ceived  the   revenues  of  the  bishoprick  about  seven  years 
without  being  consecrated.    This  being  complained  of  as  an 
indefensible  practice,  the  pope  sent  an  order  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  not  to  admit  of  any  farther  excuses, _ 
but  to  press  Geoffrey  to  this  alternative;  either  to  qualify 
himself  immediately,  and  complete  his  character,  or  else  to 
resign  his  election.     Geoffrey  thus  straitened,  and  having  a 
modest  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  chose  rather  to  relinquish 
the  preferment  than  undertake  an  employment  too  big  for 
Sec  Re-       his  management.     He  therefore  had  a  resignation  drawn  up 
^or  s,  num.  j^  foYix),  and  Sent  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  a  copy 
of  which  was  likewise  directed  to  the  chapter  of  Lincoln,  to 
desire  them  to  give  him  a  discharge. 
The  charters      Rogcr,  abbot   of  St.  Augustinc's,  Canterbury,  who  had 
I/sl'aii-^  contested   so  hard  for  the  exemption  of  his  house,  was,  at 
^Canterburr   ^^^*''  obliged  to   producc  liis  evidence.     It  seems  the  pope 
mostprobu-  had  ordered  him  to  give  this  satisfaction.     He  was  very  un- 
fetif'"'"  "'  willing  to  come  to  this  test;  neither  was  he  at  all  impolitick 
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in  his  backwardness;  for,  as  Gervase  of  Canterbury  informs    HENRY 

.  II 

us,  the  two  charters  he  produced,  one  of  which  he  pretended  k.  of  Eng. 

was    king   Ethelbert's    and    the    other    archbishop   Augus-         ''       ' 
tine's,  these  two  charters,  I  say,   had  both  strong  marks 
of  forgery  upon  them.     The  first  of  them,  as  Gervase  con- 
tinues, appeared  rased  and  interlined  ;   the  other  had  a  mo- 
dern face,  and  was  very  unhke  the  age  to  which  it  pretended. 
The  learned  sir  Henry  Spelman  argues  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  charters,  from  the  metal  form  and  impression 
upon  the  seal,  from  the  figure  and  character  of  the  inscrip-  a.  d.  1181. 
tion,  from  the  style  and  phraseology,  and  from  the  manner 
of  the  date  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  conveyance  of  privileges  Spelman, 
by  instruments  in  writing,  was  not  thus  early  in  use  among  ].  p^]i2et 
the  Saxon  kings.  'ieinc. 

This  year,  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  finding  h\mse]f  The  death  of 
under  a  distemper  which  was  likely  to  prove  mortal,  sent  for  arciMshop 
several  abbots  and  parish  priests  of  his  province,  and  made  of  York. 
them  a  sort  of  executors  for  distributing  his  estate  among 
the  poor.    He  sent  five  hundred  pounds,  for  this  use,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  the  same  proportion  of  charity  to 
the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  other  bishops  in  Normandy. 
He  likewise  sent  considerable  sums  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  his  suffragans,  to  relieve  the   indigent  of 
that  province.     And  thus,  after  he  had  disposed  of  all  his 
effects  to  charitable  uses,  he  removed  from  his  country  seat 
to  York,  where  he  died  upon  the  1st  of  December,  after  he 
had  sat  seven-and-twenty  years.    Nubrigensis  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  person  of  learning  and  elocution,  and  one  that 
understood  the  world  very  well ;  but  as  to  those  things  which 
concerned  his  function  and  the  government  of  the  Church, 
he  was  not  altogether  so  unexceptionable.      By  the  way, 
the  archbishop   was  no  friend   to   the  monasteries,   which 
seems  to  have  given  this  historian  a  prejudice  against  him.     Hoveden, 

When  the  king  heard  of  the  archbishop's  death,  he  or- 3,50"^^,  ° ' 
dered  his  officers  to  enquire  in  whose  hands  his  effects  lay,  |'iigens. 
and  make  seizure  of  them.     These  men  being  informed  that 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  had  received  five  hundred  marks  of 
the  archbishop's  money,  they  made  their  demand.  The  bishop 
told  them  he  had  disposed  of  it  to  the  blind,  the  lame,  the 
dumb,  and  other  indigent  people,  according  to  the  arch-  Hoveden, 
bishop's  order,  and  that  he  would  never  endeavour  to  re-  NubHRcns. 
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^}!^}^'  cover  it.  The  king,  displeased  witli  this  answer,  seized  the 
Aiip.  CcVnt.  castle  of  Durham,  and  distressed  the  bishop  in  several  other 
^"  ''  '  instances.  Upon  the  death  of  this  archbishop  the  see  con- 
tinued vacant  ten  years. 
Tfie  death  To  this  year  we  may  add  the  death  of  Johannes  Sarisbu- 
Sarishuri-  ficnsis,  SO  Called  from  his  being  born  at  Salisbury.  His 
His%hara  §^"^"^'  ^^^  *^^c  improvements  of  his  education,  were  extra- 
ter.  ordinary;  insomuch  that  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of  the  first 

class   for  languages  and  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  was  the 
392.  ornament  of  the  age  he  lived  in.     The  popes  Eugenius  III. 

Adrian  IV.,  and  Alexander  III,,  had  a  particular  regard  for 
him ;  and  archbishop  Becket  made  him  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  He  followed  the  fortune  of  this  prelate  in  his 
exile,  and  no  offers  of  preferment  from  the  court  could  tempt 
him  to  leave  him.  After  the  death  of  Becket  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chartres,  in  the  province  of  Sens.  His  conduct 
was  remarkably  regular,  and  he  was  no  less  admirable  in  his 
life  than  in  his  learning.  He  had  a  great  share  of  courage 
with  the  rest  of  his  good  qualities,  and  assumed  a  noble 
freedom  in  his  reproofs  on  persons  of  the  highest  station. 
Where  he  thought  the  intei*est  of  virtue  and  religion  con- 
cerned, no  regard  of  quality  or  friendship  could  bribe  or 
overawe  him.  He  wrote  the  Polycraticon,  or  de  Nugis  Cu- 
rialium ;  a  collection  of  letters,  and  several  other  tracts,  too 
long  to  mention ;  some  historians  assign  his  death  to  the 
Pits  de  II-  next  year. 
Script.  °^        This  year  pope  Alexander  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Cave's  Hist.  LuciuS  III. 

lAter.  part  ,.        .  .  ,,  i-i  ,,  -r  .   .  -kt 

1.  About  this  tune,  Arnulphus,  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  Nor- 

mandy, who  had  formerly  employed  his  pen  and  his  interest 
for  king  Henry  against  archbishop  Becket,  fell  under  the 
disfavour  of  that  prince.     It  seems  this  discountenance  was 
such  that  it  put  him  to  some  difficulty,  whether  he  should 
resign   his    bishoprick,  or    stand    the   shock  of  the  court. 
Being  thus  unresolved,   he  wrote  into  England  to   Petrus 
Petrus  Bie-  Blcscnsis  for  his  advice.     Blesensis  sent  him  his  opinion 
Zr"othe  '  '^•th    great  honesty  and   freedom.      I    shall   mention  some 
bishop  of      part  of  it.     First,    he  puts    the   bishop  in    mind   that  his 
about  re-     age  and  the  declension  of  his  strength  might  go  some  way 
I'eT.""^  '"  '"  the  excuse  of   his    retirement ;   that  there  were   prece- 
dents for  this  practice  in  antiquity.      That  when    a   pre- 
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late  was  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  he  used  to  be  HENRY 
reheved  with  an  assistant:  thus  St.  Augustine  was  made  k. ofEng, 
Valerius's    coadjutor   in  the  see  of  Hippo.     "  But  if  you  '  ' 

put  into  port,"  says  he,  "  to  avoid  a  court  storm,  if  the  dis- 
pleasure of  your  prince,  or  any  other  disturbance,  prevails 
with  you  to  quit  and  throw  up  your  government,  such  mo- 
tives are  by  no  means  reputable.  To  sink  under  difficulties, 
and  retire  from  the  face  of  danger,  is  an  argument  of  a  cow- 
ard, and  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  firmness  and  fortitude 
of  your  character :  besides,  if  excess  of  caution,  and  infir- 
mity of  thought,  should  make  you  give  way,  your  very  re- 
tirement would  be  a  burthen  to  you.  The  consideration  of 
your  weakness  and  irresolution  would  afflict  you,  and  you 
would  never  be  able  to  bear  up  against  your  own  recollec- 
tion. In  short,  never  desert  your  post  upon  the  single  score 
of  hardship ;  but  if  you  are  solicitous  about  your  prince's 
favour,  a  moderate  share  of  application  and  observance  will 
easily  recover  it. 

*'  But  if  you  are  conscious  of  coming  into  your  bishoprick 
by  any  indefensible  methods,  it  will  be  most  advisable  for 
you  to  resign,  and  not  to  retain  any  advantage  unfairly  gained."  Alford  An- 

This   prelate    resigned    his    see    soon  after,  though,    as  pa/s  poster. 
Hoveden  reports,  not  altogether  upon  the  motives  of  Petrus  P-  ^*^-'- 
Blesensis.     He  was   succeeded  by  the  treasurer  of  York, 
preferred  thither  by  king  Henry.  Hoveden, 

Upon  the  death  of  Walter,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Richard,  °  o.'ii'82. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  entered    upon  the  manors  and 
estates  of  that  see,  the  barony  of  that  bishoprick  being  held  Chronic. 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  im.^i'iGi.' 

Ralph,  the  chief  minister,  sent  the  archbishop  an  order  tjw  hisimp 
to  desist,  and  not  to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  ^^./^^/t-'ia- 
Rochester  without  the    king's  leave.       Upon  this  dispute, '"".'/ '/'''« 

T  17  1         1  •  •       Tk.T  1       (iiclibishop 

commissioners  were  dispatched  to  the  king  in  JNormandy,  ,,/ca«fer- 
who  returned  with  this  answer ;  that  the  archbishop  of  Can-  ^'"^• 
terbury,  according  to  ancient  custom,  might  lawfully  enter  ibid. 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Rochester  in  a  vacancy,  and 
dispose  of  the  bishoprick  to  what  person  he  thought  fit. 
This  contest  being  over,  the  archbishop  made  Gualleran, 
archdeacon  of  Baieux,  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  was  chosen 
in    the   chapter-house    of  Rochester,   whereas,  by    ancient  ibid.  col. 
usage,  the  election  ought  to  have  been  made  at  Canterbury : 
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but  the  convent  of  Canterbury  had  satisfaction  given  them 
at  Gualleran's  consecration. 

This  year,  pope  Alexander  sent  the  clergy  of  Berkshire  a 
discharge  from  furnishing  their  archdeacon  with  hawks  and 
dogs.  The  bull  likewise  retrenches  the  expenses  of  the 
archidiaconal  visitation  in  some  other  circumstances. 

King  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  successes  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  great  extent  of  his  dominions  in  France, 
was  very  unfortunate  in  his  children.  His  sons  were  fre- 
quently clashing  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  in  arms 
against  himself.  Neither  the  ties  of  nature,  the  solemnities 
of  treaties,  nor  the  securities  of  homage,  could  restrain  them 
from  flying  out.  They  distressed  their  father  in  his  domi- 
nions, seized  his  castles,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  banditti,  and  managed  the  war  with  all  the  false- 
hood and  barbarity  imaginable. 

The  prelates  thought  themselves  obliged  to  concentrate 
the  strength  of  their  character,  and  oppose  the  censures  of  the 
Church  against  these  disorders.  To  this  purpose,  Richard, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Gualleran,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  several  bishops  of  Normandy,  met  at  Caen,  and  solemnly 
excommunicated  all  those  that  should  obstruct  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  king  and  his  sons,  excepting  no 
person  from  the  censure  but  the  young  king.  And  this  ex- 
pedient not  making  a  sufficient  impression  upon  that  prince, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  the  freedom  to  remon- 
strate against  his  conduct  in  a  letter. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  address,  he  entreats  the  young 
king  not  to  take  it  ill  if  he  met  with  any  unacceptable  ex- 
pressions ;  that  nothing  but  anguish  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case  could  have  forced  him  upon  such  a  liberty ;  and  that  it 
was  part  of  his  office  to  make  it  his  endeavour  to  "  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  their  ftithers."  Besides,  he  desired 
his  highness  to  consider  that  excessive  grief  was  a  very  free 
expostulating  passion  ;  that  he  was  extremely  afflicted  to  see 
him  draw  his  sword  against  his  fiither,  and  harass  his  domi- 
nions, which  in  honour  he  ought  to  defend  at  the  utmost 
hazards.  "  Whence  comes  it  to  pass,"  says  he,  "  that  you 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  head  those  wretched  Braban- 
tines,  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  consciences,  and  who 
lie  under  the  censures  of  the  Church?     What  has  your 
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father  done  to  forfeit  your  affection,  to  make  you  forget   HENRY 
your  duty,  and  destroy  your  friends?     Is  it  not  much  more  k.  ofEng. 

advisable  for  you  to  hearken  to  overtures  of  peace,  and  re-  ' ^ ' 

sign  yourself  to  your  father's  conduct,  than  to  be  swayed  by 
flattery,  to  push  things  to  extremity,  and  make  the  world 
unhappy?"  The  archbishop  proceeds  to  tell  the  young 
prince,  that  in  case  he  would  disengage  from  his  evil  coun- 
sellors, discharge  that  excommunicated  clan,  be  employed  in 
his  service,  and  return  to  a  correspondence  with  his  father, 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  serve  his  interest,  and  restore  his 
affairs ;  neither  did  he  question  but  that  better  terms  might 
be  procured  by  submission  and  amicable  methods,  than  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  extort  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  in 
case  he  refused  to  consent  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
archbishop  and  his  suffragans,  (for  it  seems  they  joined  with 
their  metropolitan  in  the  remonstrance,)  he  acquaints  him, 
he  had  an  order  from  the  pope  to  put  him  and  his  party 
under  an  excommunication  ;  that  his  highness  would  be  pre- 
cluded the  benefit  of  an  appeal,  and  that  he  could  give  him 
but  a  fortnight's  time  to  consider  of  it. 

As  for  the  Brabantines  the  archbishop  blames  the  young  The  Bra- 
king  for  heading,  they  are  ranged  in  the  late  council  of  J/'^^'"^* 
Lateran  amongst  other  hereticks  ;  they  are  described  as 
apostates,  and  stand  for  all  persons  under  censure  and  in- 
famy. That  they  received  monks  and  nuns  who  revolted 
from  discipline  and  deserted  their  cloister ;  that  as  they 
marched  along  the  country,  they  treated  those  who  refused 
to  submit  with  all  the  barbarity  imaginable,  plundering 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex.  Chronic. 

To  return  :  the  young  prince  received  another  expostu-  i4(iV!^con°-' 
lating  letter  from  Rothrod,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  upon  the  cil-  tom.  lo. 
same  subject,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  tells  him, 
he  counts  it  a  great  affliction  to  have  his  life  prolonged  to  Tin-  mch- 
such  unhappy  times;  that  it  was  a  most  deplorable  sight  to  uo'mi'fre- 
see  the  son  in  arms  against  his  father,  and  enough  to  make  monstrance 

I  ,  .    ,      ,  .  ,^  />   ,      .  r.-i.  ,  .         to  the  young 

an  honest  man  wish  Jnmselt  out  of  being.      Ihat  nothing /a«4r. ' 
could  be  more  remote  from  reason  and  conscience  than  such 
a  contest;  and  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  sally  of  youth, 
over-heated  into  fever  and  distraction.  ivt.  ijie- 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,  the  young  king  held  ^g"^'  ^i"***- 

VOL.  II.  Ij    b 
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on  in  his  disobedience  ;  and  when  he  found  his  exchequer 
low,  supphed  himself  by  sacrilege,  and  plundered  churches 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Some  little  time  after,  finding  his 
affairs  embarrassed,  and  that  he  wanted  force  to  distress 
his  father,  the  rage  of  the  disappointment  threw  him  into 
a  fever,  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  a  violent 
dysentery.  "When  he  perceived  the  approaches  of  death, 
he  sent  for  the  king,  his  father,  to  Martel,  near  Limoges, 
where  he  lay  sick.  But  the  old  king  declined  making  him  a 
visit,  for  fear  of  treachery  and  surprise.  Afterwards,  the 
young  king,  sending  for  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
neighbourhood,  lamented  his  undutifulness,  and  made  a 
publick  confession  of  his  misbehavior.  Upon  which  the 
bishops  gave  him  absolution.  And  now,  being  thoroughly 
touched  with  remorse,  he  habited  himself  in  sackcloth,  and 
tying  a  rope  about  his  neck,  desired  their  prayers  that  our 
Saviour,  who  received  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross, 
would  have  mercy  on  him.  Upon  this,  he  desired  them  to 
draw  him  by  the  rope  from  his  bed  to  another  strewed  with 
ashes,  which  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The 
bishops  satisfied  his  desire,  and  gave  him  the  holy  eucharist ; 
and  thus  he  expired  with  all  the  signs  of  a  penitent  and 
Christian  disposition.  When  news  was  brought  to  the  old 
king,  he  lamented  his  death  in  a  very  passionate  manner. 
And  now,  all  the  revolters  returned  to  their  duty,  the  rebellion 
expired  with  the  young  prince,  and  all  people  seemed  glad 
of  the  accident,  excepting  his  father.  And  here  the  his- 
torian breaks  out  into  a  trans))ort  of  joy  for  the  deliverance, 
and  addressing  the  king  by  way  of  fiction,  asks  him,  why  he 
mis-employed  his  passion,  and  threw  away  his  grief  upon  a 
wrong  object  ?  "  You  mistake  the  relation,  sir,"  says  he ; 
"  he  that  had  nothing  of  duty  or  nature  in  him,  could  be 
none  of  your  son  ;  but  providence  at  last  has  appeared  for 
you,  and  revenged  the  unnatural  rebellion.  The  untimely 
death  of  this  young  prince  will  fortify  the  authority  of 
parents,  and  make  children  afraid  of  flying  in  their  father's 
face.  Indeed,  when  wickedness  goes  to  such  a  flaming  ex- 
cess, it  is  no  wonder  to  find  it  remarkably  checked  ;  and 
those  who  will  venture  upon  parricide  ought  to  suffer  under 
exemplary  punishment."  Thus  far  Hoveden.  The  rest  of 
the  king's  sons  who  took  up  arms  against  their  father  were 
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unhappy  in  the  issue.     Geoffrey,  earl  of  Bretagne,  died  soon   HENRY 
after  his   brother  Henry.     Richard,  earl   of  Poictou,   and  k.  of  Eng. 

afterwards  king  of  England,  was  cut  off  in  his  youth  by  a  ' ^' ' 

violent  death ;  and  king  John,  the  other  brother,  made  an 
unfortunate  figure,  lost  almost  all  the  hereditary  provinces  in 
France,  surrendered  his  crown  to  the  pope,  and  died  dis- 
possessed of  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions  in  England. 
This  year,  cardinal  Vivian,  the  pope's  legate,  travelled 
from  Scotland  into  the  neighbouring  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  honourably  received  at  Down,  by 
the  king  and  bishops.  While  the  legate  was  in  this  city, 
John  de  Courcey,  an  English  nobleman,  marched  his  troops 
into  Ulster,  and  appeared  before  Down.  The  Irish,  sur- 
prised at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  applied  to  the  legate 
for  his  advice :  he  told  them,  their  way  was  to  fight  for 
their  country,  and  gave  them  his  blessing  to  encourage 
them.  The  Irish,  thus  fortified,  drew  out  their  forces,  and 
gave  the  onset  with  great  resolution.  But  the  English  being 
better  armed  and  disciplined,  the  Irish  were  quickly  broken, 
and  forced  to  retreat.  Upon  this  defeat,  the  city  of  Down 
surrendered  :  and  now  the  legate  was  somewhat  put  to  his 
shifts,  and  forced  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral.  How- 
ever, being  a  man  of  politicks,  he  was  provided  with  a  re- 
serve to  disengage  himself.  He  had  taken  care  to  furnish 
himself  with  king  Henry's  letters  to  the  English  generals  and 
governors  in  Ireland.  Upon  the  producing  this  protection, 
he  was  well  received  by  the  English  in  that  kingdom  ;  and 
now  he  made  his  progress  to  Dublin,  and  held  a  national 
council.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Irish  Church  to 
a  full  conformity  with  the  Roman  ;  but  being  discounte- 
nanced by  the  king  of  England's  ministers,  and  not  getting 
so  much  Irish  gold  as  he  expected,  he  left  the  country,  and 
returned  to  Scotland.  Nubrigensis  reports  an  odd  custom 
of  the  Irish  in  Ulster,  with  relation  to  the  solemnity  of  Eas- 
ter. The  story  was  told  him  by  a  venerable  bishop  of  their 
own.  They  thought  they  paid  their  devotion  to  God  in  a 
very  acceptable  manner,  provided  they  had  laid  up  a  good 
stock  of  plunder  against  Easter;  and  he  that  could  furnish 
the  best  entertainment,  and  had  been  most  fortunate  in 
thievery  and  rapine,  was  looked  upon  as  keeping  the  festival  Nubrigen. 
in  the  best  manner.     This  barbarous  fancy  made  them  very  ^  '^  *"  ^" 
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RICH-     ambitious  not  to  come  sliort  of  their  neigbours  in  their  pre- 
.,^^.P'      paration. 

i\bp.  Cant.    *  , 

' ^^ '       This    year   a    civil  war    broke  out   between    the    pope 

and  the  burghers  of  Rome :  the  dispute  was  concerning 
some  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors,  wliicli  Lucius 
swore  should  be  continued  no  longer.  The  Romans, 
enraged  at  this  revocation,  harassed  the  pope's  territo- 
ries, and  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  places  of  strength.  But 
finding  himself  too  weak  to  deal  with  the  insurrection,  he 
sent  his  legates  to  the  western  princes  and  prelates  to  solicit 
their  assistance.  These  agents  came  to  king  Henry's  court, 
and  desired  a  supply  of  money  from  his  highness  and  the 
English  clergy.  I'he  king,  consulting  the  bishops  upon 
this  affair,  they  desired  him  to  supply  the  pope  with  what 
sum  he  thought  fit,  for  himself  and  them :  and  that  they 
would  return  him  what  proportion  he  should  command. 
They  thought  it  was  more  advisable  for  the  king  to 
make  a  present  to  the  legates,  than  to  suffer  them  to  collect 
Baron.  An-  the  money  themselves  :  for  this  liberty,  they  conceived, 
n83^Hm'e  ^^^'g^^*-  pi'ove  a  prejudicial  precedent  to  the  kingdom.  The 
den,  Annal.  king  approved  the  motion,  and  furnished  the  pope  from  his 

fol.  354.  , 

Id.  fol.  355.  exchequer. 

The  death        I"  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Richard,  archbishop 

offhearrh-  ^f  Canterbury,  departed  this  life.     Nubrigensis  gives  him 

hishop  of  .  .  &  o 

Caiiterhurij.  the  character  of  an   inoffensive  prelate,  and  that  he  had  a 
moderate  shai'e  of  learning.     Others  represent  him  as  a  per- 
son of  too  passive  a  temper ;  that  his  management  was  lan- 
guid and  over-cautious ;  that  he  connived  at  the  vacancies 
of  bishopricks    and    abbeys   with   too  much    indifference. 
Petrus  Blesensis,  prebendary  of  Bath,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  archbishop's,  took  the  freedom  to  represent  his  mis- 
conduct to  him  in  a  letter. 
Petnis  Die-      ^^^  acquaints  him,  his  government  was  deeply  censured  : 
sensis's  re-    \\xQ.t  people  taxed  him  with  inactivity,  and  sleeping  over  his 
teller  to /hut  charge  :  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the   Church  were  nn- 
pieae.        putcd  to  liis  waut  of  zcal  and  resolution;    that  the   ark  of 
God  was   taken  by  the  Philistines ;   the  Church  harassed 
and  depressed  by  harpies  and   libertines ;  the  sword  of  St. 
Peter  eaten  up  with  rust;  the  honour  of  Ood  blasphemed; 
the  sacraments  grown  contemptible,  and  all  through  the  ne- 
gligence of  his  administration.     *'  They  say,"  says  he,  *'  it  is 
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your  fault  that  Malchus  attempts  to  seize  our  Saviour;  that   HENRY 
Pashur  outrages  the  prophet  Jeremy  ;  and  Belshazzar  de-  k.  otEng. 

bauches   in  the  vessels  of  the  temple.     When  I   mention  ' ^ ' 

your  humility  and  inoffensive  behaviour,  they  account  this  a 
cold  commendation,  and  a  mean  character  for  a  prelate. 
They  object,  these  virtues  are  but  slender  qualifications  for 
a  person  of  your  station.  That  bare  abstaining  from  evil 
without  doing  good,  falls  short  of  the  duty  of  an  archbishop. 
And,  '  that  a  barren  tree  will  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.'  They  complain,  you  found  the  Church  in  an  admir- 
able condition :  that  now  affairs  are  much  altered  for  the 
worse,  discipline  decayed,  and  the  honour  of  religion  sunk, 
by  your  cowardice  and  inactivity.  These  reproaches  are  a 
great  mortification  to  me,  and  yet  I  am  in  no  condition  to 
silence  them. 

"  When  I  commend  you  for  repairing  the  houses,  improv-  395. 

ing  the  farms,  and  managing  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishoprick,  they  will  not  allow  it  for  any  defence ;  this  plea 
serves  only  to  revive  their  satire  against  you.  And  what  is  a 
farther  addition  to  my  grief  is,  that  the  king,  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  a  hearty  regard  for  you,  is  sensible  of 
your  feeble  management.  That  he  is  so  appears  by  the^.  d.  1184. 
private  reprimands  he  has  given  you.  How  often  has  he 
lamented  your  tameness  and  neglect,  and  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  encouragement  given  to  disorder  by  the  slack- 
ening of  discipline  ?  Neither  have  you  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  support  and  countenance  ;  for  I,  who  have 
sometimes  the  honour  to  attend  the  king,  heard  him, 
amongst  other  other  expressions  of  favour,  speak  this  re- 
markable sentence:  '  I  would  desire  my  lord  archbishop  to 
take  notice,'  says  the  king,  '  that  if  any  person  of  the  highest 
quality,  not  excepting  my  own  son,  shall  presume  to  embar- 
rass their  primate  of  Canterbury,  and  hinder  him  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  office,  I  will  revenge  the  affront  as  deeply  as  if 
it  had  been  a  treasonable  attempt  against  my  own  crown 
and  dignity.'  I  know,"  continues  Blesensis,  "  that  the  king- 
has  been  desirous  a  great  while  that  you  would  awaken  your 
courage,  and  exert  your  authority  ;  that  your  hand,  if  I  may 
say  so,  would  take  hold  of  judgment,  and  reprove  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth." 
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He  proceeds  to  excuse  the  freedom  of  his  remonstrance; 
and,  at  last,  endeavours  to  excite  the  archbishop  to  his  duty 
from  the  topicks  of  a  future  account  and  the  terrors  of  an- 
other world. 

The  see  was  quickly  filled,  though  not  without  some  dis- 
pute, after  the  archbishop's  death :  for  this  year,  the  king 
came  to  Reading,  and  summoned  a  convention  thither  to 
proceed  to  an  election.  And  here  there  ha|)pened  a  con* 
test  between  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops. 
The  monks  pretended  to  the  privilege  of  voting  first,  and 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  election  :  for  this  they  produced 
the  king's  charter.  The  bishops,  on  the  other  side,  argued 
against  the  authority  of  the  charter  ;  that  it  was  a  grant 
against  common  right,  and  made  in  prejudice  of  the  Church 
of  England  :  insisting,  withal,  that  sufTragans  ought  to  have 
the  liberty  of  choosing  their  metropolitan.  The  controversy 
running  thus  high,  the  meeting  broke  up  without  effect. 
But  not  long  after,  the  king  convened  the  bishops  and 
monks  of  Canterbury  to  London  for  the  same  purpose. 

And  here,  the  monks  reviving  the  dispute,  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  London,  who,  in  right  of  his  see,  had  the  privilege  of 
voting  first,  chose  Baldwin,  bishop  of  Worcester:  all  the 
rest  of  the  bishops  concurred  in  this  election,  but  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  refused  to  comply,  made  an  appeal  to  the 
pope,  and  so  went  off.  The  bishops  presented  their  elect 
of  Canterbury  to  the  king,  who  received  him  as  archbishop: 
he  was  saluted,  with  the  same  regard,  by  Richard,  Geoffrey, 
and  John,  the  king's  sons.  Soon  after,  the  king  came  to 
Canterbury  to  satisfy  the  peevishness  of  the  monks,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  contest :  and  at  last,  giving  them  the  formality  of 
a  new  choice,  he  prevailed  w  ith  them  to  pitch  upon  Baldwin. 
And  to  secure  the  privileges  of  their  convent,  Alan,  prior  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  a  select  number  of  the  chapter,  came  to 
London,  with  letters  of  deputation  from  the  whole  house. 
These  commissioners,  meeting  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Westminster,  chose  Baldwin,  above  mentioned,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  And  that  they  might  not  seem  to  own  any- 
thing done  already,  or  assent  to  the  bishops'  election, 
they  sung  the  Te  Deum,  led  the  archbishop  to  the  altar, 
and,  saluting  him  on  the  cheek,  presented  him  to  the  king 
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and  his   sons,  where  the   same  ceremony  was  repeated  to    HENRY 
l"m.    ^  K.ofEng. 

This  year  the  king  divided  his  forests  into  several  pre-  \'^P' ' 

cincts,  and  constituted  four  justices  for  each  division,  viz. 
two  clerks,  and  two  knights. 

The  monks  of  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury,  appearing  ^e  deW^ws 
troublesome  at  the  late  election,  the  king  and  the  archbishop ^J"^^^^^^^^ 
projected  an  expedient  to  check  their  interest,  and  make™«on«af 
them  moi-e  inoffensive  for  the  future.    For  this  purpose,  the  fo7t. 
archbishop  designed  to  found  a  society  of  secular  canons,     ^  ' 
and  to  build  a  college  upon  St.  Stephen's  churchyard,  at 
Hackington,  about   half  a  mile    from  Canterbury.      This 
college  was  to  consist  of  twenty  canonries,  one  of  which  was 
to  be  endowed  by  the  king,  and  the  rest  by  each  of  the  suf- 
fragans of  the  province.  These  preferments,  as  they  became 
vacant,  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  respective  founders. 
The  archbishop's  part  was   to  build   the  church  and    the 
college,  for  which  he  had  drawn  a  very  magnificent  model. 
The  foundation  was  to  be  in  honour  of  archbishop  Becket, 
whose  memory  and  martyrdom    made  so  great  a  blaze  in 
Christendom.     Thus  the  king's  settling  a  prebend,  was  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  penance  upon  the  crown,  for  the 
misfortune    of  that   prelate's    death.       These    appearances 
looked  so  honourably,  and  gave  so  strong  a  colour  to  the 
undertaking,  that  the  pope  gave  Baldwin  a  commission  to 
pursue  his  model,  and  granted  him  a  fourth  part  of  the 
offerings  made   from  that   day  forward  at   Becket's   tomb. 
But  after  all,  the  secret  of  the  project  was  to  draw  the  elec- 
tion of  the  archbishop  from  the  convent  of  Christ's  Church, 
to   this  new  erection  ;    it  being  reasonably  supposed   that 
the  canons  would  prove  more  manageable  upon  such  occa- 
sions than  the  monks,  and  be  influenced  by  the  directions 
of  their  respective  patrons.     In  short,  there  were  great  pre- 
parations of  materials,  the  building  was  begun,  and  carried 
on  with  great  application ;  and  several  estates  were  settled         395, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  canons.     But  the  monks,  at  last.  The  arch- 
detected  the  design,  and  foreseeing  how  prejudicial  it  would  'J,l',"ill°''^ 
be  to  their  convent,  made  a  heavy  complaint  to  the  pope  upon  ''j'"'^'"?' 
that  subject ;  setting  forth  that  the  archbishop  designed  to  project. 
strip  them  of  their  ancient  privilcijes.     That  his  intention  in  The  pope 
building  this  collegiate  church,  was  to  make  the  holy  chrism,  Oi/  both 

parties. 
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and  consecrate  bishops  there,  to  injure  their  convent  in  its 
autliority  and  revenues,  and  to  remove  the  archiepiscopal 
see  to  the  new  foundation.  To  give  this  remonstrance  the 
gi'eater  force,  they  complained  that  Baldwin  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, forced  upon  them  by  the  interest  and  overruling  of  the 
court;  that  he  had  shewn  himself  disaffected  to  their  society; 
that  he  had  seized  the  customary  presents  made  to  them, 
deprived  them  of  their  advowsons,  expelled  some  of  their 
members,  and  excommunicated  others.  It  seems  these 
monks  had  been  very  stubborn  and  untractable  in  their  be- 
haviour to  the  archbishop,  insomuch  that  he  had  formerly 
sent  his  agents  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  complain  of  them. 
These  commissioners  charged  the  monks  with  intolerable 
pride,  and  perverseness  with  reference  to  the  late  election. 
They  urged  that  Baldwin  was  both  their  metropolitan  and 
abbot:  that  the  archbishops,  thus  fortified  in  their  character, 
had  all  along  had  the  disposal  of  everything  belonging  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury;  that  the  placing,  and  displacing  of 
the  prior,  sub-prior,  and  all  other  officers,  and  members  of 
the  society  belonged  to  them.  To  give  one  instance, 
Theobald  turned  out  the  two  priors,  Jeremy  and  Walter. 
From  hence  they  argued,  a  fortiori,  that  if  the  archbishop 
could  make  and  unmake  the  prior,  other  business  of  less 
consequence  must,  of  course,  fall  within  his  jurisdiction. 
To  this  they  add,  that  the  monks  confessed  this  power  in 
the  archbishop  by  dropping  their  appeal  ;  and  that  they 
would  never  have  made  so  dishonourable  a  retreat,  had  they 
not  been  conscious  of  their  being  in  the  wrong.  I  mention 
this  to  shew  the  height  of  the  misunderstanding,  and  that 
the  monks  bore  hard  upon  their  archbishop. 

To  return  to  the  monks'  remonstrance ;  they  inform  the 
pope  farther,  that  the  archbishop  had  suspended  their  prior, 
and  some  other  of  their  members,  who  were  sent  to  his  holi- 
ness with  an  appeal ;  that  he  had  published  an  order  to 
forbid  the  monks  going  out  of  the  cloister  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever:  that  he  had  sent  clerks  throughout  all  tlie 
kingdom  to  preach  up  a  contribution  for  the  new  church. 
That  he  had  brought  the  crown  into  his  interest,  and  was 
grown  irresistible  in  his  encroachments:  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  the  king  and  the  bishops  the  judges  of  the  contro- 
versy :  that  by  this  means  the  convent  would  be  brought  un- 
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der  this  dilemma,  either  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king  HENRY 
and  kingdom,  or  else  be  forced  to  betray  their  society,  and  -^  ofEug. 
put  a  contempt  upon  his  holiness.  wT       ' 

Notwithstanding  this  application  to  Rome,  the  archbishop 
went  on  with  his  structure,  consecrated  the  church,  and  in- 
stalled several  prebendaries.  Upon  this,  the  prior  Honorius 
posted  to  Rome  with  all  the  speed  imaginable.  The  king 
being  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  understanding 
that  the  monks  refused  to  refer  the  difference  to  himself  and 
the  bishops,  went  down  to  Canterbury  in  hopes  to  bring  the 
convent  off  their  obstinacy.  But  the  monks  refused  to 
stand  to  the  king's  award  ;  and  to  excuse  themselves,  they 
alleged  the  matter  now  lay  before  the  pope,  and  could  not 
be  referred  to  any  other  decision.  An  accommodation  being  Tin- cause 

1  •  -       ,  1  1         1  •  11  11-1  ,.    ii      •      (Ictcrmined 

thus  impracticable,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  sent  their  „^ /eo,«e  j« 
agents  to  Rome,  who  besides  their  instructions  from  then- ■{'"'"'!![  "{^^^ 
masters,  were  charged  with  letters  to  the  pope  from  each  of  the  mrh- 

1         I   •    1  f>     ^  ■  r  y^  'fl  bishop 

the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Ihe  pope,  upon  f„rcedtode- 
the  hearing  of  both  parties,  pronounced  judgment  in  fixvour  *'^''' 
of  the  prior  and  monks ;  and  ordered  the  archbishop  to  re- 
store the  religious  he  had  displaced.  Baldwin  took  little 
notice  of  this  order,  and  instead  of  restoring  the  monks, 
gave  the  convent  a  new  provocation,  by  consecrating  the 
chrism  at  London.  The  monks  addressed  his  holiness 
for  relief,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  send  his  legates  for 
their  restitution.  ArchbishopBaldwin  received  a  menacing 
order  sent  him  by  the  pope,  to  pull  down  the  new  church, 
and  proceed  no  farther  in  the  undertaking.  And  thus  the 
king,  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans,  were  overruled  by 
the  pope's  authority,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  baffled 
by  the  monks.  Thus  the  noble  design  was  blasted,  and  the 
buildings  at  Hackington  all  demolished. 

Not  long  after,  pope  Urban  III.  departed  this  life,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  VIII.  The  archbishop  expecting 
more  favourable  treatment  from  this  pope,  attempted  to  work 
the  point  another  way.  To  this  purpose,  he  bought  a  manor 
at  Lambeth,  of  the  bishop  and  convent  of  Rochester,  and 
ordered  all  the  timber  and  materials  prepared  for  the  college 
at  Hackington  to  be  brought  hither.  And  here,  where  the  Antiquit. 
arch'oishop's  palace  now  stands,  he  began  to  build  upon  the  (;I,',i""'„'"ia 
old  plan,  but  did  net  live  long  enough  to  carry  it  through,      l^aldwin. 
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BALD-         This  controversy  about  the  college  at  Hackington  lasted 
Abp  Cant,  ^bove  four  years,  under  the  successive  popedoms  of  Lucius 
' ^' '  and  Urban  III.,  Gregory  VIII.,  and  Clement  III.      How- 
ever, I  have  I'ather  chosen  to  represent  it  under  one  view, 
than  give  it  the  reader  in  fragments,  in  compliance  with  the 
niceties  of  time. 
397.  About  this  time,  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were  hard 

The  king  of  pressed  by  the  Mahometan  prince  Saladin.    And  despairing 

Jerusalem  \      •         nc  ■         ■,  ■,      •  ^        rt    ^  ^      •         ^  • 

sends  an  to  Tcstorc  theu'  aftau-s  by  then-  own  strength,  Ualdwin,  king 
^/S;So/  of  Jerusalem,  sent  Heraclius  the  patriarch,  and  the  masters 
England  to  of  the  Kuights  Templars  and  Hospitallers  in  embassy  to  the 

solicit  for       ,  .  n  t^        ^        i        t»  r        i  -r-»      •  i  p    i      • 

succours.  King  ot  lijngland.  Matthew  Fans  reports,  that  part  ot  then* 
P"  instructions  were,  to  make  him  an  offer  of  the  kingdom  of 

Jerusalem,  which  seems  confirmed  by  Hoveden's  relation : 
who  tells  us,  the  ambassadors  presented  the  king  with  a 
royal  standard,  the  keys  of  our  Saviour's  sepulchre,  of  the 
tower  of  David,  and  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  entreating 
him  to  send  them  a  speedy  relief,  and  saluting  him  with  the 
title  of  hereditary  sovereign  of  Jerusalem.  They  passed 
this  ceremony  upon  him,  because  Fulco,  his  uncle  by  the 
father's  side,  had  been  king  of  Jerusalem. 

They  had  solemn  audience  at  Reading,  where  they  deli- 
vered a  very  pressing  letter  from  pope  Lucius  III.     The 
king  gave  them  a  general  expectation  of  favour,  and  pro- 
mised to  let  them  know  his  mind  farther  upon  the  first  Sun- 
A.  D.  1185.    day  in  Lent,  at  which  time  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
andother'^  Were  Convened  at  London.     William,  king  of  Scotland,  like- 
greatmen     -wise,  and  David  his  brother,  with  the  earls  and  barons  of 

undertake 

the  crusade,  that  kingdom,  made  part  of  this  solemnity.  The  conven- 
tion came  to  this  resolution,  that  Philip,  king  of  France, 
should  be  consulted,  and  so  broke  up.  As  for  the  king  of 
England,  he  gave  all  his  subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
leave  to  undertake  the  crusade.  Upon  this  permission, 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ralph  Glanville,  justi- 
ciary of  England,  Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Durham,  a  great  many  other  prelates,  and  almost 
all  the  earls,  barons,  and  gentlemen  of  note  in  England, 
Normandy,  Aquitaine,  Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 

Hoveden,     rainc,  enrraffcd  in  the  service. 

fol  358  f    o 

But  all  this  countenance  fell  short  of  the  patriarch's  ex- 
pectation.    It  seems,  he  hoped  the  king  would  have  gone  in 
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person  in  the  expedition.  This,  however,  was  thought  im-  HENRY 
practicable  at  that  juncture.  The  king  told  him,  he  could  k.  of^Eng. 
not  withdraw  the  guard  of  his  person  without  great  danger  ^- — — r" 
to  his  dominions  ;  and  that  the  French  king  would  not  lau  to  arch  ofJe- 
niake  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  attack  him  in  his  absence.  I'^adsfiTd 
But  notwitlistandin<i  he  could  not  head  the  troops  himself,  '(^'"'the 

1.  n  /':iiig  s  an- 

he  was  ready  to  furnish  them  with  large  supplies  of  money,  swer. 
To  this,  the  patriarch  rephed  somewhat  bluntly,  that  his 
highness's  offer  signified  nothing.  That  almost  all  parts  of 
Christendom  furnished  their  coffers  ;  but  nobody  sent  them 
a  prince  of  figure  to  command  their  armies,  and  encourage 
the  country.  And  that,  in  short,  they  wanted  a  great  man, 
much  more  than  a  great  sum  of  money.  Chron. 

This  year,  pope  Lucius  III.  gave  the  pall  to  Baldwin,  co™  mi"' 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  pope  died  soon  after,  and  11^5. 
was  succeeded  by  Urban  TIL,  to  whom  the  king  sent  an 
embassy,  and  gained  several  points  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  had  been  formerly  denied.  One  of  this  pope's  favours, 
as  they  were  then  counted,  was  the  granting  the  king  the 
liberty  to  crown  which  of  his  sons  king  of  Ireland  he  thought 
fit.  The  pope  confirmed  this  privilege  with  his  bull,  and 
delivered  the  ambassadors  a  crown  of  peacocks'  feathers  set 

in  gold.  Hoveden, 

Two  years  afterward,  Saladin,  sultan  of  Babylon,  defeated  ^°^'  ^^^" 

the  Christian  army  in   Palestine;    and  took   Guy,  king  of 

Jerusalem,   prisoner :   and    in  consequence  of  this   victory 

made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  most  of  the  Jerusalem 

towns  of  the  Holy  Land.     The  news  of  this  defeat  occa-  suuldin. 

sioned  the  death  of  pope  Urban  III.    This  loss  of  Jerusalem  a.  d.  1187. 

to  the  infidels  happened  eight v-seven  years  after  it  had  been  Hoveden, 
1  u     r-     ir  f  ii      I  Ibl.  362,3. 

recovered  by  Godirey  ot  Uoulogne. 

This  year  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  departed  this  life.  The  death 

The  greatest  part  of  his  history  has  been  already  mentioned  bishop  of ' 

in  the  fife  of  archbishop  Becket:  I  shall  only  add  the  re- ^'""'''"• 

mainder  of  his  character  from  William,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  L.  3.  Ep.s. 

1  ii-  c  i  i...-  1  -t'l   ^^'llal•ton  de 

who  reports  hmi  a  person  ot  great  reputation  and  merit,  and  i.:pisc.  J.on- 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  good  qualities.     That  he  [||j""^^'  P' 
was  remarkably  eminent  in  most  parts  of  learning.     That 
he  had   gone  through  almost  all  the  degrees  of  discipline 
and  preferment  both  in  the  cloister  and  Church.     That  he 
liad  the  character  of  a  good  governor  in  the  successive  sees 
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BALD-    of  Hereford  and  London.    In  short,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
WIN" 
Ahp.  Cant,  a  very  accompHshed  prelate ;  a  person  of  great  elocution, 

'       '"       '  and  capacity  for  business,  and  one  that  wanted  not  courage 
to  pursue  his  sentiment,  and  maintain  himself  in  the  right. 
There  is  a  commentary  of  his  extant  upon  the  Canticles,  be- 
sides several  letters  pubhshed  in  the  collection  of  those  of 
Ibid.  archbishop  Becket. 

This  year,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  a  visita- 
Chronic.  tion  in  Wales,  and  celebrated  mass  in  all  the  cathedrals, 
col.  1149, '  which  never  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
A.  D.  1188.  The  next  year,  the  kings  of  England  and  France  had  an 
undertaken  interview  between  Gisors  and  Trie  in  Normandy,  attended 
bytheidngs  ^vith  the  prelates  and  temporal  barons  of  both  kingdoms. 

ofEngland  <  ^  ^  ° 

and  France.  The  archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  was  at  this  conference,  recom- 
mended a  good  understanding  among  Christian  princes, 
with  so  much  rhetorick,  and  preached  so  powerfully  upon 
the  calamities  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  he  reconciled  the  two 
kings,  and  prevailed  with  them  and  their  subjects,  to  undei*- 
take  the  crusade.  And  at  this  very  instant,  says  Hove- 
den,  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  seen  in  the  sky  by  all  the 
company.     This   miraculous  appearance  encouraged  great 

398.  numbers  to  the  expedition.     The  undertaking  being  thus 

resolved,  the  kings  took  leave  of  each  other  to  prepare  for  the 
service.  And  for  a  distinction  of  the  troops  of  each  nation, 
the  French  made  use  of  red,  the  English  of  white,  and  the 
Flemish  of  green  crosses. 

The  king  of  England,  in  order  to  take  farther  measures, 
convened  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  at  Mannes.  Here, 
an  act  was  passed  that  all  persons  should  pay  the  tenth  of 
their  respective  revenues  and  personal  estate  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  prelates  denounced  an  ex- 
communication against  all  those  who  gave  in  a  wrong  esti- 
mate of  their  circumstances,  and  paid   short  of  their  just 

Aconven-     proportion.     The  pope  gave  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  the 

<(o«  «<  clergy  and  laity  that  engaged  in  the  crusade,  upon  the  con- 
fession and  repentance  of  the  parties.  It  was  likewise 
ordered  by  the  king  and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
that  all  the  clergy  and  laity  that  served  in  person  in  the 
expedition,  should  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  their 
tenth.  There  was  likewise  provision  made  against  playing 
at  dice,  swearing,  and  expensive  clothes.     There  was  also  a 
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liberty  given  to  the  clergy  and  laity  to  engage  the  profits  of  HENRY 
their  lands  for  three  years,  in  order  to  furnish  them  for  the  ^  ^^^^^ 

voyage.     These  and  some  other  regulations  relating  to  the  ' ■.■ ' 

same  business,  were  made  by  the  king  at  Mannes,  his  son 
Richard,  earl  of  Poictou,  the  archbishops  of  Tours,  Canter- 
bury, and  Rouen,  the  elect  of  Coventry,  and  several  other 
prelates  and  temporal  barons  being  present.  Hoveden 

Things  being  thus  settled  in  the  king's  dominions  beyond  |°}- ^*'^' 
sea,  he  set  sail  for  England,  and  convened  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  together  with  great  numbers  of  clergy 
and    laity   of   inferior   quality,   at   Gaintington  in   Oxford-  Jnother  at 
shire.      Here   he  ordered  the  constitutions   at   Mannes  to  ^"coSg- 
be  publickly  read.     When  this  was  done,  Baldwin,  arch-  ''"'• 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
harangued  upon  the  subject  of  the  holy  war,  and  prevailed 
with  a  great  many  to  undertake  the  service.     After  this  the 
king  ordered  the  tax  agreed  on  at  Mannes  to  be  collected  in 
all  the  covinties  of  England :  and  if  any  persons  refused  to 
pay  their  proportion,  they  were  imprisoned  till  they  gave 
satisfaction.     The  king  likewise  sent  Hugh,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, with  some  other  assistants,  to  William,  king  of  Scot- 
land, to  collect  the  tenth-penny  in  that  kingdom.     But  that 
prince  not  relishing  their  commission,  met  them  upon  the 
borders,  and  stopped  their  journey.     However,  not  to  dis- 
gust his  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  he  offered  him  five 
thousand  marks  in  lieu  of  the  tenths,  and  for  the  restitution 
of  his  castles  ;  but  king  Henry  refused  the  proposal.  Uiid 

This  year,  William,  king  of  Scotland,  sent  an  embassy  to  ri,e pope's 
pope  Clement  III.,  who  granted  him  a  bull  to  put  the  Church  'Z!pttn7o 
of  Scotland  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  see  o{  H'r  Cimrch 

mi  1  o       ^    •  ••11  1  ^        "J  »'''0'""'"^ 

Rome.  The  design  of  this  privilege,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned,  was  to  make  the  hierarchy  of  Scotland  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church  of  England,  and  exempt  them  from 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  York.  The  see  ofscpRe- 
Gallaway,  or  Whithern,  is  omitted  in  the  pope's  recital  of  ^y^'^''' """'• 
the  Scottish  bishopricks,  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  it 
was  still  to  continue  part  of  the  province  of  York. 

The  king  of  England,  disquieted  with  the  rebellion  of  his  JuIdGiIi, 
sons,  and  the  perfidiousness  of  the  king  of  France,  fell  into  /;';',il'j'ic'„ry, 
a  fever,  and  died  at  Chinon  in  Touraine,  in  the  five-and- 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.     When  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
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BALD-     bed,  he  desired  to  see  a  list  of  the  nobihty,  who  had  de- 
Abp.  Cant,  verted  from  him  to  the  king  of  France  and  earl  Richard. 

^ V '  Upon  the  sight  of  the  paper,  he  found  his  favourite  son 

John  at  the  head  of  the  revolters.     This  unexpected  dis- 
covery threw  him  off  his  temper,  and  provoked  him  to  lay 
the  curse  of  God  upon  his  sons  :  which  severe  wish   the 
A.  D.  1189.    bishops  and  monks  could  never  prevail  with  him  to  retract. 

Communi-    ,,;.,  ,  ■       -,  ^  •     ^  i-i  it 

onem  cor-  VYhen  he  perceived  his  last  agony  approaching,  he  ordered. 
sTneiiinis  hin"'self  to  be  Carried  into  the  church,  made  a  solemn  con- 
Domini  de-  fessiou  to   the   bishops,   and  received    absolution,  and  the 

vote  SUSCG—      1 

pit.  Hove-  lioly  eucharist.  He  was  buried  in  the  nunnery  of  Font- 
den,fol.       Everault  in  Anjou. 

His  charac-  As  to  liis  character,  he  must  be  said  to  have  had  his  fail- 
ter.  ings  ;  he  was  not  just  to  the  engagements  of  marriage.    For 

when  his  queen  Eleanor  was  imprisoned  for  concerting  a 
conspiracy  with  his  rebellious  sons,  he  publickly  entertained 
Rosamond.     He  is  likewise  said  to  have  shewn  too  much 
favour  to  the  Jews;  and  the  keeping  some  of  the  bishop- 
ricks   several  years  vacant  was  another  indefensible  action. 
But  here  his  good  qualities  ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  he 
took  orphans,  widows,  and  poor  people,  particularly  into 
his  protection.     He  made  a  provision  for  those  that  were 
wrecked,  commanded  they  should  be  hospitably  received, 
and  punished  those  severely  who  outraged  them,  or  seized 
their  goods.     He  was  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition,  had  a 
just  value  for  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  never  exposed 
them   to   the  hazards  of  war,  without   absolute   necessity. 
And  as  for  ecclesiasticks,  he  was  very  tender  of  their  in- 
terest after  the  murder  of  archbishop  Becket.     For  he  pre- 
served the  privileges   of  their  character  in  every  respect, 
and  never  laid  any  tax  upon  them  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever.     As   for  the    tenth-penny,  collected   for  the    holy 
Nubrigens.  war,  that  contribution    was    levied   by   their  own  consent. 
Eromptoii,   This  prince's  dominions  were  much  larger  than  any  of  his 
^V*iT^i      predecessors;  for,  not  to  mention  his  sovereignty  in  Scot- 
1152.      '     land,  the  submission   of  the  Welsh,  and   the  conquest   of 
399.  Ireland:  not  to  mention  this,  I  say,  he  had   a  great  many 

noble  territories  upon  the  continent  of  France:  for,  besides 
several  inland  provinces,  all  the  maritime  part  of  the  country, 
Hoveden,     from  Picardy  to  Bayonne,  belonged  to  him. 
383.  Richard,  earl  of  Poictou,  eldest  son  living,  to  king  Henry; 
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after  the  solemnity  of  his  father's  funeral,  came  to  Rouen,  in     ricH- 
Normandy,  and  was  girt  with  the  sword  of  the  duchy  by  ^  \?e'  <>• 
Walter,  the  archbishop.    From  hence,  after  having  received  ^: — — ^ 

11  n      ^         -vT  1  rt        n  ^  King  Rick- 

the  homage  ot  the  iSormans,  he  went  to  liariieur,  and  em-  ard's  coro- 
barked  for  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  by  "°^^°^' 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember. At  the  coronation  the  king  took  an  oath  to  protect 
the  Church  in  her  estates,  and  continue  the  customary  pri- 
vileges and  regards  to  the  clergy.  After  the  solemnity  at 
church  was  over,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  attended  the 
king  to  his  palace,  and  dined  with  him  at  his  table.  While 
the  king  was  at  dinner,  some  of  the  principal  Jews  came  to 
make  him  a  present.  But  there  being  a  proclamation  the 
day  before,  to  forbid  the  Jews  coming  to  court  at  the  coro- 
nation, the  mob  took  the  opportunity  to  fall  upon  them ;  and 
thus,  after  they  had  outraged  them  and  rifled  their  pockets, 
they  drove  them  out  of  the  palace.  One  Bennet,  a  famous 
Jew,  of  York,  being  hard  pursued  and  wounded,  pretended 
to  turn  Christian,  was  baptized,  and  saved  his  life.  When 
the  citizens  of  London  heard  how  the  Jews  were  treated  at 
Westminster,  they  were  resolved  to  follow  the  precedent, 
and  seize  the  advantage  of  the  juncture.  And  thus,  when 
they  had  made  themselves  strong  enough,  they  assaulted 
the  Jews,  burnt  their  houses,  and  killed  several  of  them  ; 
for  which  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged  the  next  Hoveden, 

,  ^  °  fol.  373, 

day.  374. 

This  prince  was  so  sensible  of  his  misbehaviour  against  fie  discoun- 
his  father,  that  he  refused  to  countenance  any  that  had  as-  <;,„^g  j^/^o 
sisted  him  in  the  rebellion.     Thus  Hoveden  tells  us  that  he  '>"<j !'''>''/f<'<^ 

to  nimjrom 

hated  all  the  clergy  and  laity  that  had  deserted  to  him  from  hisfatuer. 
his  father,  and  would  not  admit  them  to  any  degree  of  fa- 
vour or  familiarity.  But  those  who  had  been  firm  to  their 
duty,  and  followed  his  father's  fortune,  he  made  them  part 
of  his  court,  rewarded  their  loyalty,  and  put  them  into  posts 
of  honour  and  trust.  Id.  foi.  373. 

This  year  the  king,  to  furnish  himself  for  the  holy  war, 
sold  a  great  many  of  his  castles  and  manors.     Among  the  Thr  bishop 
rest  of  the  purchasers,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  bought '„,,.r)|^^'""* 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  together  with  the  manor  oV'f ''"''' ^^""^ 

CI      11  -111  i»n  .i-  •  iif  horthuvi' 

badbery,  with  the  knight  s  fees  belonging  to  it.  Inland. 

About  this  time,  the  king  came  to  the  abbey  of  Pipewell, 
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BALD-    in  Nortliamptonshire,  and  convened  the  lords  spiritual  thi- 
WIN  .  .  .  . 

Abp.  Cant,  tiler.     Here  the  king  gave  the  archbishoprick  of  York  to 

^TheldnT^  Geoffrey,  his  natural  brother.     Upon  this  promotion,  Bald- 
vieetsthe      y/vm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  put  in  his  claim  to  conse- 

lords  spiri-  f^tri  iii  i 

timiatPipe-  crate  the  elect  or   i  ork,  and  appealed  to  the  determination 
^^  '  of  that  case  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.     The 

next  day,  John,  elect  of  Whithern,  was  consecrated  by  John, 
archbishop  of  Dublin ;  from  whence  it  appears  that  see 
continued  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Church. 
This  synod  at  Pipewell  was  held  in  Ember  Week,  in  Sep- 

Hoveden,     tember. 
fol.  375, 

The  king,  to  supply  himself  fiirther  for  the  expedition 

to  Palestine,  procured    a   bull  from  pope  Clement   III.   to 
discharge  as  many  of  his  subjects  as  he  pleased  from  un- 
Ibid.  dertaking  the   crusade.      This  proved  a  very   serviceable 

expedient,  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer to  purchase  the  liberty  of  staying  at  home. 

This  year,  in  November,  John,  cardinal  of  Anagnia,  the 
pope's  legate  a  latere,  was  sent  into  England,  with  a  com- 
mission to  adjust  the  difference  between  archbishop  Baldwin 
and  the  monks  at  Canterbury.  Upon  his  landing  at  Dover, 
he  was  forbidden  to  travel  any  farther  without  the  king's 
order. 
Theidng  In  the  meantime  the  king  made  a  progress  to  Canterbury, 

settles  the  |  ggtfigfj  ^n  agreement  between  the  archbishop  and   the 

agreement  o  i 

between tiie  conveut,  upon  the  following  articles:  viz.,  Tliat  Roger  le 
and  monks    Norris,  whom  the  archbishop  had  made  prior  of  Christ's 
bur^^*^^'    Church,  against  the  monks'  will,  should  be  set  aside;   that 
the  chapel  at  Hackington  should  be  pulled  down,  and  that 
the  monks  of  Christ's  Church  should  make  the  customary 
profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  their  archbishop.    The 
agreement  was  signed   by  the  king,  the  queen  mother,  the 
archbishops   of  Rouen    and    Dublin,  and   several  English 
bishops  and  abbots.      When   this   business  was  over,  the 
king  sent  for  the  cardinal  legate,  who,  coming  to  the  court 
at  Canterbury,  com[)lained  because  the  accommodation  be- 
tween   the    archbishop    and    the   monks   was   made    in    his 
Hoveden,     absence. 
■  About  this  time,  Geoffrey,  elect  of  York,  had  an  order 

from  the  king  to  go  to  Tweed  and  receive  William,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  attend  him  to  the  English  court.    This  prince 
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came  to  Canterbury  in  December.     And  here  king  Richard     ricH- 
restored  him  the  castles  of  Roxborough  and  Berwick,  and  x^of^n^ 
dischari^ed  him  and  his  heirs  from  all  homage  and  allegiance  );—-■ ' 

The  hijisrt-' 

for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  in  lieu  of  this  release  and  signs  his 
the  delivery  of  the  castles,  William,  king  of  Scotland,  gave  ^of  Scotland. 
the  king  of  England  ten  thousand  marks  sterling.  Ibid. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  court  was   at  Canterbury,  Aprotesta- 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Hubert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  ^"ojfn',/"^ 
protested  against   archbishop   Geoffrey's  election,  and  ap-  election  to 
pealed  to  the  pope.     Their  objection  was,  because  the  elec-  York. 
tion  was  made  in  their  absence,  and  their  privilege  of  voting 
not  considered.     The  dean  and  treasurer  likewise,  of  York, 
put  in  their  appeal  against  Geoffrey's  election,  as  being  a  400. 

person  unqualified  by  the  canons.  They  urged  the  defects 
of  his  birth;  that  he  was  born  of  a  strumpet  in  adultery. 
To  which  they  added  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  murder. 
The  legate,  however,  being  resolved  to  gratify  the  king, 
overruled  the  plea,  and  confirmed  the  election.  And  soon 
after  the  complainants  withdrew  their  appeal  at  the  king's 
instance. 

And  now  the  king,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  England, 
set  sail  for  Normandy.     He  divided  the  administration  be-  December 
tween  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  his  chancellor,  adm'inistra- 
and  Hush,  bishop  of  Durham.     William  had  the  custody  oitionieftjn 

f.   -f  the  hands  of 

the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  other  the   government  of  wiiUam, 
W^indsor  Castle.     They  had,  likewise,  the  title  of  chief  jus- ^/^''^.c; 
ticiaries  of  England.     The  bishop  of  Durham's  jurisdiction 
was  to  reach  from  the  Humber  to  the  borders  of  Scotland. 
These  two  ministers  proved  rivals,  and  strove  to  supplant 
each  other. 

Soon   after   Christmas,  Richard,   king  of  England,  and  a.  d.  1190. 
Philip,  king  of  France,  had  an  interview  at  Rheims,  where 
all  matters  were  adjusted,  and  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive signed ;  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  they  engaged  to  defend  A  treat!/ 

°  .    .  .  ./  o    o  between  the 

each  other's  dominions  against  all  persons  whatsoever;  and  kings  of 
that  if  either  of  them  happened  to  die  in  the  expedition  to  ^'^'X^jrf"'* 
Jerusalem,  the  survivor  should  have  the  treasure  and  forces 
of  the  deceased  prince  to  carry  on  the  Holy  War.  The 
earls  and  barons  swore  never  to  quit  their  allegiance  to  their 
respective  princes,  nor  attack  them  in  any  part  of  their  do- 
minions during  their  pilgrimage ;  and  that  the  clergy  might 
VOL.  11.  c  c 
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BALD-    contribute  their  share  to  secure  the  treaty,  the  archbishops 

Abp.  Cant.  ^^^  bishops  Solemnly  promised  to  excommunicate  those  that 

HovedeiT^  should  make  any  infraction  upon  the  articles. 

fol.  378.  The  king  being  desirous  to  fortify  the  bishop  of  Ely's 

authority,  procured  him  a  legatine  commission  for  England 

and  Scotland.     Being  thus  promoted  to  the  principal  posts, 

both  in  Church  and  state,  the  king  sent  him  into  England, 

to  hasten  the  preparations  for  his  voyage.      The  chancellor, 

for  that  is  the  usual  title  of  this  prelate,  acted  to  the  stretch 

of  his  commission,  and  was  very  rigorous  in  his  demands  for 

the  crown ;  for  instance,  he  made  every  abbey  and  manor 

that  held  of  the  king  to  furnish  a  pad  and  a  sumpter.     As 

The  bishop   for  those  the  king  had  joined  with  him  in  the  administration, 

haughty°^^  he  dcspiscd    their  assistance,  and  refused  to  act  by  their 

and  mis-      advice.     He  engrossed  the  disposal  of  all  the  governments 

manages.  _         °  '  ... 

and  promotions  in  the  crown.  And  by  virtue  of  his  legatine 
character,  he  dealt  severely  with  the  bishopricks  and  abbeys. 
In  his  visitations  he  used  to  travel  with  such  a  numerous 
retinue,  that  he  ruined  the  places  where  he  was  entertained  ; 
and  a  monastery  could  hardly  recover  the  expense  of  one 
night's  lodging  in  two  or  three  years.  He  is  likewise  said 
Hoveden,     to  have  disseized  the  clergy  and  laitv  of  their  churches,  ad- 

fol.  368,  1        ^    ^         •  I  •/ 

378.  vowsons,  and  estates,  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 

A  miserable      This  year,  upon    the  Friday  before    Palm  Sunday,   the 

slaughter  of  -r  ^-irii-  i  •  p  i 

theJewsat'fG^s  oi   York,  being  apprehensive  or  rugged  usage,    pre- 
York.  vailed  with  the  governor  of  the  tower,  and  the  high  sheriff, 

to  retire  into  that  fortification.  Afterwards,  when  the  fort 
was  demanded,  the  Jews  refused  to  deliver  it ;  upon  this, 
the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  by  the  order  of 
the  high  sheriff  and  constable  of  the  castle,  drew  up  in  a 
body,  and  attacked  the  fort.  At  last  the  Jews  offered  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  go  off  with  their  lives ;  but  they  had 
been  obstinate  so  long,  that  now  the  people  refused  to  give 
them  quarter.  These  circumstances  of  desperation  made 
one  of  the  rabbies  ])ropose  the  kilhng  of  themselves,  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  their  number  being  about  five  hun- 
dred, beside  women  and  children.  Their  method  in  putting 
their  tragical  resolve  in  execution  was  this  :  every  master  of 
a  family  cut  his  wife  and  children's  throats  first,  then  dis- 
patched his  servants,  and  concluded  with  the  slaughter  of 
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himself.  In  the  meantime,  the  Christians  burned  and 
plundered  the  Jews'  houses,  and  thus  all  of  that  nation  in 
York  were  destroyed.  After  Easter,  William,  bishop  of 
Ely,  the  chancellor,  came  down  to  York  with  a  great  force, 
and  ordered  all  those  to  be  apprehended  who  had  assaulted 
the  Jews  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  constable  of  the 
tower,  and  the  high  sheriff,  gave  order  for  the  assault,  he 
turned  them  both  out  of  their  office  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
legatine  character,  he  suspended  the  chapter  of  York,  and 
put  the  Church  under  an  interdict,  for  refusing  him  the  re- 
spect of  a  procession. 

The  king  being  now  prepared  for  the  Jerusalem  expedi-  The  king 
tion,  embarked  with  his   forces  at  Marseilles,   and  sailing  court  of 
along  the  coasts  of  Italy,  put  into  the  Tiber,  where  the  car-  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
dinal  bishop  of  Ostia  paid  him  the  ceremony  of  a  visit.     To 
this  prelate  the  king  took  occasion  to  complain  of  the  ava- 
rice of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  charged  the  conclave  with 
simony.     It  seems  the  pope  had  taken  seven  hundred  marks 
for  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  of  Mannes:   fifteen  hun- 
dred for  the  bishop  of  Ely's  legatine  commission  ;   and  large 
bribes  of  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux  to  screen  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  his  clergy,  and  prevent  his  being  deprived. 
Baldwin,    archbishop    of  Canterbury,   Hubert,    bishop    ofHoveden, 
Salisbury,  and  Ralph  Glanvill,  the  late  justiciary,  did  not  ^  ^  "^^^^ 
embark  with  the  king,  but  sailed  in  a  squadron  by  them- 
selves, had  a  good  voyage,  and  came  to  the  siege  of  Acres. 

When  the  king  was  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  he  was  touched 
with  remorse  of  conscience,  and,  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  prelates,  confessed  the  scandal  of  his  past  life,  and  received  401. 

absolution;  and  from  that  time  his  conduct  was  more  religious 
and  unexceptionable.     While  the  king  stayed  at  Messina,  he  Id.  fol.  388. 
sent  for  the  famous  Joachim,  an  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order  ' 

in  Calabria.     This  Joachim  had  a  great  character  for  learning 
and  piety,  and  foretold  things  to  come  by  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, as  it  was  commonly  reported.     He  was  likewise  sup-  Abbot 
posed  particularly  qualified    to  interpret  the   Revelations,  o'uini'o'i'con- 
The  king  heard  him  discourse  on  this  mysterious  book  with  ceruingAn- 
great  satisfaction :  and  here  Joachim  ha])pening  to  fall  upon 
the  subject  of  Antichrist,  told  the  king  that  he  was  already 
born  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  that  he  would  afterwards 
seize  St.  Peter's  chair.     The  king  was  surprised  at  this  doc- 

c.  c  2 
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BALD-    trine,  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  several  other  pre- 
AbJ'lSnt.  ^^''^^  endeavoured  to  confute  it.     Hoveden,   though  some- 
' -^ '  what  at  a  loss  to  clear  the  question,  gives  the  common  opi- 
nion of  the  Church  in  this  matter.     I  shall  lay  it  before  the 
J  farther     reader.     "First,  as   to  the  birth  of  Antichrist.     It  is  sup- 

account  of  i    i  -ii  i  t  i    p 

the  birth,     posed  he  Will  be  a  Jew  by  descent,  and  extracted  from  the 
a7d7thl'r     ti'''^^  of  Dan.     This  conjecture  is  founded  upon   the  text, 
circum-        mentioned  by  Jacob,    *  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way. 
Antichrist.    «in  adder  in  the  path.'     His  conception  will   be   remarkably 
eu.  49. 17.  flagitious,  and  his  mother  under  possession  all  the  time  of 
her  being  with  child.     He  will  be  born  in  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon, and  pass  some  part  of  his  youth  at  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida.     His  education  shall  be  formed  under  wizards  and 
necromancers  :  these  wretches  shall  breed  him  to  all  manner 
of  wickedness  and  imposture.    And  for  fear  he  should  prove 
unpractised  in  any  part  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  he  shall 
always  be  attended  with  a  retinue  of  evil  spirits.     Being  thus 
qualified,  it  is  supposed  he  will  be  able  to  make   a  figure, 
and  draw  company  about  him  in  a  short  time.     After  this 
advance,  he  will  march  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  murder  all  those  Christians  whom  he  cannot  per- 
vert.    And   now  he  will  make   an    attempt    to   restore  the 
Jewish  religion,  rebuild  Solomon's  temple,  practise  the  right 
of  circumcision,  and  pretend  himself  the  Son  of  the  most 
high  God. 

*'  As  to  the  method  of  spreading  his  impostures,  he  will 
proselyte  kings  and  princes  in  the  first  place,  and  carry  the 
delusion  among  their  subjects,  by  the  interest  and  example 
of  the  court.  After  this,  he  will  send  his  agents  into  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  To  proceed  ;  surprising  miracles  will 
be  done  by  him :  for  instance,  he  will  command  fire  from 
heaven  in  formidable  appearances,  make  trees  blossom  and 
wither  of  a  sudden;  raise  storms  at  sea,  and  lay  them  at 
pleasure:  metamorphose  animals,  and  alter  the  property 
and  figure  of  things ;  stop  the  course  of  rivers ;  raise  the 
dead;  and,  in  short,  do  so  many  miracles,  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  he  might  deceive  the  very  elect. 

**  He  will  endeavour  to  propagate  his  delusions  by  all  the 
ways  that  mortals  can  be  tempted :  some  he  will  debauch 
with  the  offers  of  wealth  ;  and  those  who  are  proof  against 
money,  he  will  attempt  to  bring  over  by  prodigy  and  terror. 
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And  such  as  refuse  to  yield  to  these  pretended  credentials,     ricH- 
will  be  cruelly  tortured  to  death.     This  will  be  such  a  time  ^^^En' 

of  trial  and  affliction  as  never  was  known  before.     The  per-  ' -^ — -^ 

secution  will  reach  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  last  three 
years  and  a  half.  Then  the  days  will  be  shortened  for  the 
elect's  sake :  '  for  unless  the  days  were  shortened  no  flesh 
could  be  saved.' 

*'  Now"  as  Hoveden  goes  on,  "  the  apostle  informs  us,  Anti-  2  Thes.  2.3. 
christ  is  not  to  appear,  except  there  come  a  falling  away 
first;  i.  e.  unless  the  kingdoms  within  the  Roman  empire 
renounce  that  government,  and  revolt  from  the  seat  of 
sovereignty.  This  period,"  as  the  historian  continues,  "is 
not  yet  come :  for  though  the  Roman  empire  is  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed,  yet  as  long  as  the  monarchy  of  the 
Franks  continues,  who  have  a  right  to  it,  that  government 
may  be  said  to  subsist  in  the  line  of  those  princes.  Now 
some  of  our  divines  affirm,  that  in  the  last  times,  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  Franks  will  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire ;  and  that  he  will  be  both  the  greatest,  and 
the  last  prince :  for  after  a  glorious  reign  he  will  take  a 
progress  to  Jerusalem ;  resign  his  sovereignty,  and  leave  his 
crown  and  sceptre  upon  mount  Olivet.  And  thus  the 
Roman  and  Christian  empire  will  be  brought  to  a  period. 
Immediately  upon  this,  the  man  of  sin,  or  Antichrist  will  ap- 
pear. Then,"  as  the  historian  proceeds;  "that  mass  of 
wickedness,  and  organ  of  the  devil,  will  set  up  his  preten- 
sions, and  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that 
is  worshipped  ;  that  is,"  as  Hoveden  paraphrases  it,  "he  will 
not  only  challenge  a  superiority  over  the  heathen  deities, 
but  blasphemously  rival  the  blessed  Trinity,  'qune  solum- 
modo  colenda  et  adoranda  est  ab  omni  Creatura, '  and  claim 
the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Idem,  389. 

"And  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  an  impostor  thus  for- 
midably furnished,  and  that  Antichrist  may  not  surprise  all 
mankind  with  the  blaze  of  his  miracles,  the  two  great  pro- 
phets, Enoch  and  Elias,  shall  be  sent  into  the  world,  to  give 
notice  of  his  coming.  It  will  be  the  business  of  these  holy 
men  to  forwarn  the  elect :  to  acquaint  them  with  the  strata- 
gems of  their  enemy,  and  fortify  them  for  the  encounter. 
These  missionaries  from  heaven  shall  likewise  apply  them- 
selves to  the  Jews,  and  convert  great  numbers  of  them. 
And  after  they  have  preached   three  ye;irs  and  a  half,  and 
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BALD-    executed  their  commission,  Antichrist  shall  set  a  persecution 
Abp.  Cant,  ^n  foot,  and  murder  these  holy  men  in  the  first  place.     For 
VtT'       '  thus,"  as  our  historian  understands  it,  "  it  is  predicted  in  the 
Revelations,  '  That  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testi- 
mony, the  heast  that  ascends  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall 
make  war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome  them  and  kill 
Rev.  11.  7.   them.'     That  after  the  death  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  and  after 
vast  numbers  of  Christians  are  forced  either  upon  martyr- 
dom or  apostacy,  Antichrist  shall  be  cut  off  by  a  sudden, 
and  supernatural  vengeance  :  'whom  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth:'  that  is,  our  Saviour  shall  either 
destroy  him  by  immediate  omnipotence,  or  else  give  Michael, 
the  archangel,  a  commission  for  that  purpose :  and,  according 
to  the  current  of  tradition,  Babylon  will  be  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution."    How  long  the  interval  will  be,  between  the  de- 
struction of  Antichrist,  and  the  general  judgment,  our  histo- 
rian is  more  modest  than  to  determine  :  but  is  of  opinion  the 
one  will  not  follow  the  other  very  quickly.     This  account, 
being  the  common  opinion  concerning  Antichrist  in  Hove- 
Iloveden,     dcn's  time,  I  thought  it  micjlit  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 

fol.  388,  ^      a 

389,390.  reader^. 

^  contest         After  the  death  of  William,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Robert, 

"eiectioJ'^of  archdcacou  of  Nottingham,  was  elected  to  that  see,  upon 

the  bishop  ^|jg  recommendation  of  the  king  and  the  chancellor.  Gillibert, 

oj  n  orces-        .  ,^ 

ter.  bishop  of  Rochester,  complained  of  these  proceedings,  told 

the  chancellor  that  archbishop  Baldwin,  at  his  going  away, 
had  made   him    his   representative,   and  put  him  into   his 

A. D.  1191.    place:  and  that  it  was  well  known  by  all  people  that  under- 

6  Few  topics  of  Scripture  have  been  more  discussed,  or  less  generally  under- 
stood, than  this  of  Antichrist.  In  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  prophecy,  whatever 
opposes  Christ,  is  Antichrist, — while  Christ  is  the  name  of  true  divinity.  Antichrist  is 
the  name  of  secularity,  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations.  No  Scripture  is  of 
any  private  or  sectarian  interpretation.  There  have  been  many  Antichrists,  and 
there  are  still.  The  pope  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  called  on  to  war  against 
Antichrist,  or  secularity,  which,  Irenteus  tells  us,  was  symboHzed  by  Lateinos,  or 
the  great  secular  empire  of  Rome,  which  inchided  the  world  in  its  far-sweeping 
domination.  "  The  name  Lateinos"  says  this  excellent  father,  "  contains  the  num- 
ber of  6()6  ;  and  it  is  a  very  probable  interpretation,  because  the  last  kingdom  is  so 
called,  for  they  are  Latins  who  now  reign."  But  this  secularity  was  never  confined 
to  Rome,  as  a  specific  city  or  state,  but  extended  through  every  sphere  of  political 
operation.  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  and  we  shall  learn  to  appreciate,  at  their  just 
value,  all  sectarian  expositions  of  the  Apocalypse,  whether  they  proceed  from  Pa- 
palists  or  Protestants  :  we  shall  find  a  Christ  and  an  opposing  Antichrist  in  every 
ecclesiastical  denomination  under  the  sun;  and  we  shall  think  less  harslily  of  our 
fellow  Christians,  and  more  modestly  of  ourselves.  The  "man  of  sin"  is  perhaps 
rather  a  criminal  development  of  human  character  in  general,  than  any  one  man,  or 
order  of  men. 
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stood  the  customs  of  the  English  Church,  that  no  person     ricH- 
could  be  elected  or  consecrated  to  any  see  witliout  the  con-  j^^  ^^j-  j^j^; 

currence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  chancellor,  ' ■' ' 

who  was  also  legate,  replied,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  in- 
jure the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the  mistake  should  be 
rectified  before  the  elect  had  his  character  completed. 
The  prior  therefore,  and  convent  of  Worcester,  were  forced 
to  petition  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  confirm  their  eLction 
in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  There  was  after- 
wards a  dispute  about  the  place  for  the  consecration.  And 
though  Robert  had  the  pope's  bull  for  his  consecration  at 
Westminster,  yet  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,  carried  their  point  over  this  authority,  and  chronic. 
the  solemnity  was  performed  in  their  own  cathedral  of J^Q'^^g**^"^' 
Christ's  Church.  deinc. 

This  year,  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  at  The  death 
the  siege  of  Acres  or   Ptolemais.      At  his   arrival  in   the  Archbishop' 
Holy  Land,  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  an  ill  fCanter- 
condition,  and  the  army  much  distressed  by  sickness  and 
famine.     He  was  not  at  all  wanting  to  the  cause,  but  endea- 
voured to  encourage  the  troops  both  by  his  preaching  and 
his  purse :  and  by  his  piety  and  conduct,  had  the  character 
of  a  very   worthy  prelate.      He   made   Hubert,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  his  executor,  and  ordered   him  to  distribute  his 
effects  among  the  soldiers  at  his  ow^n  discretion.    His  temper 
is  said  to  have  been  so  very  sweet  and  unresenting,  that  it 
was  thought  his  lenity  and  good  nature  might  be  some  dis- 
advantage  to  his  function.     He  was  a  good  divine,  a  general  (.^gf  °' ''°  " 
scholar,  and  wrote  several  tracts  now  extant.     He  was  born  Matt.  Paris, 

.p.  161. 

at  Exeter,  and  descended  from  a  private  undistmguished  Antiquitat. 
family.     He  sat  at  Canterbury  almost  seven  years.  Baldwin." 

This  year,  Geoffrey,  elect  of  York,  was  consecrated  by  The  arch- 
the  archbishop  of  Tours,  upon  the  pope's  order.  After  his  jv^^J;^. 
character  was   completed   he  embarked  for   England,   an<\  raged  arid 

1  r^  TTTif  t  I  11  I        •  •        imprisoned 

arrived  at  Dover.  William,  the  chancellor,  liaving  noUce  at  Dover. 
of  his  coming,  ordered  the  high  sheriff  of  Kent  to  seize  him. 
The  archbishop  perceiving  how  ruggedly  he  was  likely  to 
be  entertained,  took  sanctuary  in  the  church,  but  was 
quickly  dragged  out  in  an  ignominious  manner,  and  impri- 
soned in  Dover  castle.  After  a  week's  confinement,  the 
bishop  of  London,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  with  tlic  Matt.  Paris, 

|).  1()3. 
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chancellor  to  discharge  him.  Now,  as  Hoveden  reports  the 
matter,  the  archbishop  of  York  might  thank  himself  for  his 

*       ■^ '  ill  treatment.     For  it  seems  he  had  forgotten  the  oath  he 

gave  his  brother,  the  king,  not  to  return  into  England  till 
after  three  years,  which  term  was  not  half  expired.     Be- 
sides, the  chancellor  hearing  he  was  ready  to  embark,  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  engagement  to  the  king,  and  forbade  his 
coming  into  England.     When  the  archbishop  of  York  came 
to   London,   he  complained   to  his    brother   John,   earl  of 
Morton,  and  to  several  of  the  bishops,  and  barons,  of  the 
ill  usage.     Earl  John  ordered  the  chancellor  to  be  called 
to  an  account  for  the  affront  put  on  his  brother,  the  arch- 
bishop :  he  was  likewise  to  answer  for  seizing  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  and  forcing  him  to  resign  the  government  of 
Windsor  castle.      The   chancellor  delaying,  from   time  to 
time,  to  make  his  appearance,  eai'l  John,  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  several  other  bishops  and  barons,  sent  him  a 
peremptory  summons,  and  appointed  him  a  day  to  appear 
William,      before   them  at  Reading:    but   the  chancellor,  either  dis- 
%h'^^Uie       trusting  his  cause,  or  his  judges  ;  or,  it  may  be,  confiding  in 
chancellor,   bis   Strength,   neither  came  himself,  nor  sent  any  excuse. 
and  turned   U})on  this  Contempt  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  who 
out  of  the         ^  ■     ^  numerous  assembly   at  Reading,   moved  towards 

admniistra-  . 

tion.  London  to  take  farther  measures,  and  consult  the  city  about 

what  was  to  be  done  with  the  chancellor;  with  the  chan- 
cellor, I  say,  who  had  made  so  much  disturbance  in  the 
kingdom,  and  refused  to  abide  by  the  law.  This  prelate 
being  informed  of  their  design,  moved  from  Windsor  and 
made  for  London  with  all  the  speed  he  could  :   but,  it  seems, 

403.  some  of  the  guards  of  earl  John  met  him  and  his  men  upon 

the  road :  they  skirmished  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last  the 
chancellor  having  the  worst  of  it  retreated  to  London,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower.  The  lords  marching  after 
him,  had  a  meeting  the  next  day  with  the  city  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard.  Here  the  chancellor  was  impeached  upon 
several  articles,  and  particularly  the  indignities  put  upon  the 
archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  were  urged 
with  great  aggravation.  Those  prelates  and  barons  likewise 
who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  administration,  heightened 
the  charge  by  alleging  that  he  had  refused  to  take  them 
into  the  quorum,  rendered  their  commission   insignificant, 
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made  himself  sole  manatrer,  and  ooverned  all  thin<Ts  by  his     RICH- 
own  arbitrary  fancy.     Then  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  k  of  Eng- 

William  Marshall,  earl  of  Strigul,  produced  the  king's  let-  ' '' '' 

ters  under  his  seal,  and  dated  at  Messina,  by  virtue  of  wliich 
they  were  made  joint  commissioners  with  the  chancellor  in 
the  administration.  That  he  was  not  to  act  without  their 
concurrence  in  the  publick  affairs,  and  that  in  case  he  ma- 
naged otherwise,  he  was  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  put  in  his  place.  It  was  therefore  unani- 
mously agreed  by  earl  John,  and  all  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  that  the  chancellor  should  be  displaced,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  The  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  took  more  acceptable  measures,  and  did  no- 
thing without  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  lords  justices  in 
the  commission.  When  the  chancellor  was  removed,  he 
took  an  oath  to  surrender  the  castles  in  his  custody,  and 
immediately  dehvered  up  the  Tower  and  Windsor,  but  not 

all  the  rest.  Hoveden, 

This  prelate  is  very  much  blackened  by  several  of  the  *" "  ^'^^" 
monkish  historians  of  those  times  :  but  the  reader  will  won- 
der the  less  at  the  excess  of  their  satire,  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  monastick  order.  For  he  had 
lately  expelled  the  monks  from  the  chapter  of  Coventry,  and 
placed  prebendaries  in  their  room.  And  though  this  was 
done  at  the  complaint  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  yet 
the  blame  was  mostly  laid  upon  the  chancellor,  and  the  reli-  chron. 
gious  would  never  forgive  it.  CoM222 

And,  notwithstanding  the  chancellor  had  gratified  Hugh,  The  bishop 
bishop  of  Coventry,  in  cashiering  the  monks,  yet  this  pre-  tnZtive''''^ 
late  afterwards  brake  with  him,  went  over  to  the  interest  of ''.?«'"*''''« 
John,    earl    of  Morton,  and  published   a  strong  invective  Ely. 
against  the  bishop  of  Ely.     In  the  first  place,  he  reproaches 
him  with  intolerable  pride:   that  he  had  made  himself,  in  a 
manner,  king  and  high  priest,  and  grasped  the  supreme  au- 
thority both  in  Church  and  state.    That  he  had  a  numerous 
train  of  noblemen's  sons  in  his  family.     That  his  table  was 
furnished  to  a  great  degree  of   prodigality  and    expense : 
that  he  had  preferred  his  obscure  relations  to  alliances  of 
the  first  quality  ;  and  that  all  promotions  and  places  of  profit 
were  arbitrarily  disposed  of  by  iiim.    That,  notwithstanding 
the    English  courted  him  with   all   imaginable   respect,  he 
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Hoveden, 
fol.  400.  et 
deinc. 


Blesensis's 
apology  for 
the  bishop  of 
Ely. 


Hoveden, 
fo].  401. 


His  defence 
of  himself. 


began  at  last  to  despise  their  submissions,  and  dispose  of  his 
favour  to  foreigners  :  that  upon  this  haughty  fancy  he  used 
to  travel  with  a  pompous  retinue  of  French  and  Flemings ; 
as  if  he  designed  a  publick  affront  to  the  English,  and  to  lead 
the  nation  in  triumph.  That  he  hired  a  parcel  of  flatterers, 
buffoons,  and  doggrel  poets,  to  make  panegyricks  upon 
him,  and  prostitute  their  talent  in  his  commendation.  That 
himself,  his  harpies,  and  libertines,  had  despoiled  the  sub- 
jects, and  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom  :  and  that 
all  ranks  and  conditions  were,  in  a  manner,  plundered  of  all 
they  had.  That  he  had  put  the  castles  and  strength  of  the 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  obscure  persons. 
After  this  length  of  invective,  and  a  great  deal  more  which 
I  forbear  to  mention,  the  bishop  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  the 
bishop  of  Ely's  laying  aside  his  legate's  cross,  and  taking 
that  of  a  pilgrim.  That,  in  order  to  go  beyond  sea,  he  went 
disguised  into  Kent ;  and  that,  being  surprised  by  the  sea- 
side in  a  woman's  habit,  he  was  exposed  to  the  diversion  of 
the  mob  ;  dragged  through  the  street  into  a  cellar,  and  treated 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  aversion  and  contempt.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  bishop  of  Coventry's  satirical  harangue 
upon  the  bishop  of  Ely.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  allow 
this  evidence  without  farther  examination:  for  he  was  appa- 
rently the  chancellor's  enemy,  engaged  in  an  opposite  party, 
and  afterwards  banished  by  king  Richard  for  caballing  with 
his  brother  John  against  the  government.  And  to  do  far- 
ther justice  to  the  bishop  of  Ely's  memory,  I  must  not  omit 
the  apology  of  Petrus  Blesensis,  for  this  prelate:  it  is  written 
by  way  of  letter,  to  Hugh,  bishop  of  Coventry,  in  which  he 
describes  the  bishop  of  Ely  as  a  person  of  great  conduct, 
generosity,  and  goodnature ;  and  that  it  was  his  probity 
and  merit  which  recommended  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and 
preferred  him  to  that  honourable  station.  After  this  he  re- 
primands the  bisliop  of  Coventry,  tells  him  he  had  made  it 
his  business  to  ruin  an  innocent  person,  and  charges  him  with 
malice  and  misrepresentation.  Now  this  Petrus  Blesensis 
is  an  author  of  character,  and,  as  far  as  it  appears,  a  man  of 
an  unblemished  reputation.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  he 
would  treat  a  bishop  with  so  much  plain  dealing  and  satire, 
had  he  not  been  tolerably  supported  by  matter  of  fact.  To 
this    we  may   add   the   chancellor's   reply    to    the   articles 
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above  mentioned.     For  the  removing  some  of  the  lords  ins-    RICH- 
tices,  he  alleged  their  mismanagement  in  his  justification:  k.  of  Eng. 

that  they  were  a  publick  grievance  to  the  nation,  and  that ' ' 

the  people  complained,  tiiat  instead  of  being  governed   by  404. 

one  king,  they  were  fallen  under  the  oppression  of  several 
tyrants:  as  for  his  clashing  with  earl  John,  and  putting 
some  unacceptable  usage  upon  that  young  prince,  he  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying,  that  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  the 
duty  of  his  station,  and  justice  to  the  constitution,  forced  him 
upon  those  measures:  that  it  was  plain,  earlJohn  had  given 
evident  signs  of  his  intention  to  unsettle  and  alter  the  govern- 
ment :  that  if  he  had  not  discovered  himself  altogether,  thus 
far,  it  was  necessary  to  watch  his  motions,  and  disable  his 
ambition  ;  for  fear,  if  the  king  should  happen  to  die  in  his 
expedition,  this  earl  should  seize  the  crown,  and  dispossess 
Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  son  to  Geoifrey,  earl  John's  elder 
brother.  As  to  the  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  subject, 
he  owned  they  were  burthensome  enough  ;  but  that  this 
misfortune  was  w^holly  to  be  charged  upon  the  expensive- 
ness  of  the  war.  And,  to  conclude  ;  he  pleaded  in  general, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  administration  he  had  done 
nothing  of  moment  without  express  warrant  from  the  king.  Godwin  in 
Something  more  might  be  alleged  in  this  prelate's  vindica-  ^pisc.  Eli- 
tion,  but  that  must  be  postponed  till  a  farther  occasion.  a.  d.  1191. 

To  proceed  a  little  with  his  fortune  upon  his  removal 
from  his  station  :  he  was  now  in  custody  ;  but  earl  John, 
after  a  week's  confinement,  ordered  him  to  be  discharged. 

The  chancellor  being  thus  at  liberty,  set  sail  for  Flanders, 
and  from  thence  travelled  into  Normandy  ;  but  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  having  sent  an  order  into  that  province  to 
treat  him  as  an  excommunicated  person,  he  found  no  recep- 
tion there ;  however,  he  sent  his  agents  to  the  king  and  the 
pope  to  complain  of  the  hardships  put  upon  him,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  stand  his  trial,  and   submit   to  the  king's 

Pope  Celestine  III.,  having  a  good  opinion  of  the  bishop  t'ol-402. 
of  Ely,  wrote  a  sort  of  reprimanding  letter  to  the  luiglish 
prelates,  and  positively  charged  them,  that  in  case  the  earl 
of  Morton  should  presume  to  seize  the  chancellor  bishop, 
keep  him  under  duress,  extort  any  oath  from  him,  or  make 
any  alteration  in  the   administration   settled    by   the   king, 
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tliey  were  to  excommunicate  the  said  earl  of  Morton,  and 
liis  party,  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  put  their  territo- 

^ -' '  ries  and  estates  under  an  interdict  till  the  legate  (for  so  he 

styles   the  bishop  of  Ely,)  should  have  satisfaction,  and  all 
things  were  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
Ibid.  left  by  the  king. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  thus  fortified,  wrote  from  France  to 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  put  the  order  in  execution;  as 
for  earl  John,  he  was  willing  to  dispense  with  the  pope's 
rigour  for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  earl  Morton's  compliance;  but, 
for  the  rest  of  his  party,  whose  names  are  mentioned  as  ex- 
communicated  by  the  pope,  he  enjoins  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln to  publish  the  sentence,  that  all  people  may  avoid  their 
TheEngiish  Company ;    and  in   this   list  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the 
take  no        bishop    of  Winchester,    and   the    bishop    of  Coventry   are 
notice  of  the  mentioned.     He  wrote  likewise  to  the  same  purpose  to  the 

pope  s  bull.  _  r       r 

rest  of  the  English  bishops ;  but  not  one  of  them  took  any 
Hoveden,  notice  either  of  his  order  or  the  pope's.  And  why  so  ? 
°  ■  •  Because,  as  Hoveden  relates,  they  did  not  own  him  either 
as  chancellor  or  legate ;  but  which  way  could  they  dispute 
his  legatine  commission,  since  the  pope  had  expressly 
owned  him  under  that  character  in  his  letter  above  men- 
tioned ?  It  is  plain,  therefore,  these  English  prelates  did 
not  think  themselves  bound  to  an  unlimited  submission  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  dis- 
obeyed the  pope's  bull  in  so  plain  and  considerable  an 
instance:  indeed,  nothing  could  have  more  opposition  and 
defiance  in  it  than  their  management ;  for  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  the  I'est  of  the  lords  justices,  seized  the  revenues 
of  the  chancellor's  bishoprick  for  the  king's  use;  and,  after 
this,  all  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  of  England,  drew  up 
a  charge  against  him,  and  sent  it  to  the  king ;  acquainting 
his  highness  withal,  they  had  removed  that  prelate  from  the 
administration.  The  chancellor,  to  defend  himself  against 
this  information,  acquainted  the  king  that  unless  he  made  a 
speedy  return  into  i'^ngland,  his  brother  John  would  seize 
Ibid.  the  government,  and  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head. 

Monasteries      To  proceed  :  Ilugli,   bisliop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  visitation 
7hebishnpof^^  ^^^^  monasteries  of  his  diocese,  came  to  the  nunnery  of 
the  diocese.  Godstow,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  going  into  the  abbey  church 
to  say  his  prayers,  he  perceived  a  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the 
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choir  hung  with  black  velvet,  and  wax  tapers  round  about     RICH- 
it;    the  bishop   inquiring  who  was  buried  there,  they  told  xofEng. 

him,  it  was  Rosamond,  a  favourite  of  the  late  king  Henry's, ' -^ ' 

who,  out  of  an  affection  to  this  lady,  had  been  a  great  bene- 
factor to   their  house.     "She  was   a  strumpet,"   says   the  The  bishop 
bishop,    "take  her  out  of  the  church,  and  bury  her  in   a%Joirg"' 
place  of  less  respect,  for  to  pay  a  licentious  woman  such  a  Rosamond's 

^  I  '  r    J  ...  corpse  out  of 

regard  is  the  way  to  destroy  the  ioice  of  discipline,  and  the  church. 
bring  religion  into  contempt:  let  her  be  punished  in  her  JqI*^- ^°^- 
grave,  that  the  disgrace  upon  her  memory  may  be  instruc- 
tive to  other  women."  The  corpse,  as  the  historian  goes  on, 
was  removed  accordingly.  This  was  done  like  a  man  of 
conscience  and  courage :  this  was  like  a  primitive  bishop, 
who  was  not  afraid  to  censure  vice,  though  under  a  royal 
protection. 

Upon  archbishop  Baldwin's  death,  the  king  wrote  from 
Messina    to   the   convent    of  Christ's   Church,   and  recom-  405. 

mended  William,  archbishop  of  Montreal  to  their  choice.  The  monks 
The  monks,  after  some  time  given  them  for  deliberation,  bur>/  refuse 
brought  in  a  trifling  excuse,  and  pretended  they  were  ^'^p^twC*- 
not  sufficiently  assured  of  their  archbishop's  death.     Their  (i"t>onin  the 

.         .         ,  ...  1  ^    •  r  (choice  of  an 

aim  was  to  maintani  the  privilege,   as   they  counted  it,  oi  archbishop. 
their  body,  and  not  to  be  overruled  by  a  direction  from  the 
crown. 

Not  long  after,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  other  prelates,  went  to  Canterbury  to  concert 
the  election.     The  convent  of  Christ's  Church  being  appre- 
hensive the  prelates  might  proceed  to  a  choice,  immediately 
pitched  upon  Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath,  dragged  him  into 
the  church,  and  placed  him  in  the  archbishop's  chair.     The  December 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  expected  to  have  been  chosen 
himself,  threw  in  some  difficulties,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage the  elect.    But  the  bishop  of  Bath,  notwithstanding 
his  reluctance  at  first,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  promo- 
tion.    The  monks  of  Christ's  Church,  for  fear  the  election  Thcdeathof 
might  be  contested,  sent  immediately  to  the  pope,  and  got  it  arcil'i"^if' 
confirmed,  and  the  pall  delivered.    But  notwithstanding  the  "fCo'iter- 
great  activity  and  expedition  of  the  monks,  the  business  was  ciironic. 
quickly  disconcerted  by  another  vacancy,  and  the  archbishop  coi  ^jcq 
died  in  a  fortnight's  time,  before  the  pall  could  reach  him.     Hoveden, 

King  Richard  had  now  taken  Ptolemais,  raised  the  siege 
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of  Joppa,    and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  holy 

war ;    but    a   mortality    happening   in    the    army,    and    the 

^7~>^~^  French  troops  being  ready  to  desert  upon  the  death  of  tlie 

ard  returns  duke  of  BurgLindy,   he  began  to  deliberate  about  quitting 

from  the  ■,  .  rn,  i-i  ••hi  •        ii- 

hoiyivar.      the  enterprise.      Ihat  which  pruicipally  determmed  him  to 
Matt. Paris,  this  resolution  was  the  ill  news  he  received  out  of  England: 
that  his  brother  John  designed  to  usurp  his  dominions,  that 
he  had  declared  himself  so  far  as  to  demand  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance of  the  English  nobility,  and  that  the  king's  castles 
might  be  put  into  his  hands.     That  he  had  actually  seized 
the  royal  revenues,  and  received  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  king  of  France  to  carry  on  the  defection.     The  king, 
finding  himself  under  a  necessity  of  returning  home,  took 
Id.  p.  171.    what  care  he  could  for  the  security  of  the  Holy  Land,  left 
Brompton,   some  troops  in  garrison,  and  procured  a  truce  for  the  term 
col.  1243.     (jf  three  years. 

Things  being  thus   put  under    the   best    settlement   the 

juncture  would  admit,  the  king  embarked  in  autumn,  and 

met  with  very  ill  weather,  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  some 

He  is  taken  part  of  it  wrecked  ;  at  last,  his  own  ship  was  driven  into  the 

^the'duke of  Adriatick   gulf,  where,  with  great  difficulty,  he  recovered 

Justria,and  the  sliorc  between  Aquileia  and  Venice  :  and  designing  to 

sold  to  the  o         o 

emperor.       rctum  homc  incoguito  through  Germany,  he  was  taken  at 
Matt.  Paris,  Vienna,  and  sold  to  the  emperor  by  the  duke  of  Austria. 
^'^'  When  the  pope  heard  of  the  king's  misfortune,  and  that 

the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of  Morton  made  their  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  EngHsh 
prelates  to  the  following  purpose : — 
TJie pope's  He  Complains  that  the  divisions  among  Christian  princes 
gnJiish  ^  had  broken  their  measures,  and  disappointed  them  of  suc- 
ciergy.  ^ess  in  the  holy  war.  To  prevent  this  ill  effect  for  the 
future,  he  had  granted  them  an  indulgence,  upon  condition 
they  would  live  peaceably  with  each  other.  That  the 
bishops  were  to  exhort  them  to  union  and  good  correspond- 
ence. And  that  in  case  any  person  should  have  so  little  re- 
gard for  the  common  interest  of  Christianity,  as  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  his  neighbours,  he  strictly  charges  the  pre- 
lates to  put  the  aggressor's  territories  under  an  interdict, 
and  to  excommunicate  the  persons,  if  occasion  should  require. 
And  during  the  calamities  of  Palestine,  he  forbids  the  diver- 
sions of  tilting  and  tournament;  and  recommends  that  if  any 
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one  had  a  mind  to  distinguish  himself  in  a  military  way,  he     RICH- 
should  go  and  shew  his  manhood  against  the  infidels  in  the   k.  ot  Eng. 
Holy  Land.  Tj      ]      ' 

•'  Hoveden, 

Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  Annal.  foL 
justices,  sent  the  abbot  of  Bexley,  and  another  of  that  cha- 
racter, to  wait  upon  the  king  in  Germany,  and  give  him  an 
account  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  ;  and  amongst  other  things 
they  informed  him  of  the  revolt  of  his  brother  John.     'Ihe  Baron.  An- 
king,  though  surprised  at  his  ingratitude,  yet  did  not  break  ^^]lj2^%^^' 
out  into  any  intemperate  complaint.  22. 

The  king  having  a  good   opinion  of  Hubert,  bishop  of  Hubert 
Salisbury,  who  attended  him  in  the  holy  war,  was  willing  to  archbishop 
promote  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.    For  this  purpose  he  f^""^^^' 
wrote  to  the  convent  of  Christ's  Church  to  proceed  to  an 
election,    but    without  pointing  much  at  the    person,    that 
he  might  not  seem  to  press  upon  their  privileges,  or  overrule 
the  freedom   of  their  votes.     However,  in  a  letter  to  the 
queen-mother,  he  sent  private  instructions  to  the  bishops  of 
the  province  to  go  to  Canterbury,  and  make  an  interest  for 
Hubert,  and  if  they  perceived  they  could  not  carry  their 
point,  to  stop  the  election  till  the  king's  return. 

The  monks,  who  understood  nothing  of  this  secret,  but 
imagined   the  king  had  left  them  entirely  to  their  liberty, 
chose  Hubert  without  scruple  or  opposition.    Thus  Gervase  Chronic. 
of  Canterbury.     But  Hoveden,  who  assigns  the  election  to  irm.^et'^^ 
the  next  year,  reports  the  matter  with  some  little  variation,  'l'^^"^- 
and   tells  us    that   Hubert,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,   ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  and  protested  against  the  proceedings, 
because  the  king  was  under  duress,  and  the  election  was 
precipitated,  and  made  in  the  absence  of  the  suftVagans  of 
the  ])rovince.     But  this  opposition  of  the  archdeacon  was 
probably  occasioned  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  406. 

secret  above  mentioned.  Hubert  immediately  upon  his  fj°^'^u"' 
promotion  sent  his  agents  to  Rome,  and  had  his  pall  de-  chronic. 
livered.  {^™-  '=°^- 

Earl  John,   when   he    heard   the   king    his    brother  wasA.  d.  1193. 
taken  prisoner,  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  Norman  nobi- ^".'j^^  "'" * 
lity  ;  but  they  refused  his  offers,  and  continued  loyal.   Upon 
this  refusal,  he  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  his  bro- 
ther with  the  French  king.     Afterwards  he  embarked  for 
England,  and  coming  to  London,  pretended  the  king  was 
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dead,  and  demanded  the  crown  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  the  rest  of  the  lords  justices :  but  they  abhorred  the 
motion,  and  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

By  this  time,  the  king  had  made  terms  with  the  emperor 
for  his  hberty  :  the  matter  being  thus  far  advanced,  he  wrote 
to  the  queen-mother  and  the  lords  justices  to  raise  the 
money,  and  remit  it.  The  ministers  upon  the  receiving 
this  order,  taxed  the  clergy  and  laity  at  a  fourth  part  of 
their  revenues  for  one  year,  and  advised  them  to  make  a 
present  out  of  their  stock  over  and  above.  There  were 
likewise  twenty  shillings  levied  upon  every  knight's  fee ; 
and  the  Cistercian  monks,  who  used  to  be  privileged  from 
payments  to  the  state,  were  forced  to  part  with  all  their 
wool  of  that  year ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  all  the  gold 
and  silver  church  plate  was  brought  into  the  exchequer  for 
the  king's  ransom.  And  yet  after  all,  they  fell  short  of  a 
third  part  of  the  sum,  for  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
give  hostages. 

The  king  sent  the  bishop  of  Ely  into  England  to  notify 
the  agreement  between  him  and  the  emperor,  acquainting 
the  lords  justices  in  his  letter,  that  that  prelate  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  him  in  managing  the  treaty.  When  he 
arrived,  he  was  forced  to  drop  all  his  titles  of  justiciary 
legate,  and  chancellor,  and  pretend  to  no  other  character 
but  the  king's  agent. 

To  give  pope  Celestine  his  due,  he  interposed  strongly 
in  the  king's  behalf,  and  proved  very  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing his  liberty.  In  his  letter  to  the  Enghsh  clergy,  he 
threatened  to  put  all  the  emperor's  dominions  under  an  in- 
terdict, unless  he  gave  the  king  of  England  a  speedy  dis- 
charge. He  likewise  menaced  the  king  of  France  with  the 
same  censure,  provided  he  did  not  desist  in  his  hostilities 
against  king  Richard.  The  pope  and  conclave  engaging 
thus  heartily  in  the  cause,  made  an  impression  upon  the 
emperor,  and  disposed  him  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
king. 

And  thus  in  the  beginning  of  February  the  next  year, 
the  king  was  enlarged,  and  conducted  by  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  to  Antwerp,  where  he  went  aboard,  and  arrived  at 
Sandwich  upon  the  13th  of  March. 

Some  httle  time  before  the  king's  arrival,  one  Adam  of 
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St.  Edmond's,  a  clerk,  and  ffivourite  of  earl  John,  was  sent  into    RICll- 
England,  with  instructions  to  fortify  the  castles  of  that  earl  K^S^Eng. 

against  the  king.    At  his  coming  to  London,  he  paid  Hubert,  ' ' 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  visit;  and,  sitting  with  liim  at 
dinner,  boasted  very  much  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  patron, 
what  an  interest  he  had  with  the  king  of  France:  that  he  had 
delivered  several  castles  to  him  already,  and  was  ready  to 
declare  farther  in  his  behalf,  provided  he  could  be  better 
assured  of  the  strength  of  his  party.  The  archbishop  was 
very  much  disgusted  at  this  discourse.  But  Adam  being  a 
visitor,  and  under  the  protection  of  his  table,  he  was  not 
willing  to  apprehend  him  in  his  own  house :  however,  when 
he  had  taken  leave,  and  was  going  to  his  inn,  the  mayor  of 
London  secured  him,  and  seizing  all  his  papers  and  com- 
missions  from  earl  John,  delivered  them  to  the  archbishop. 

The  next  day,  the  archbishop  convened  the  bishops,  earls, 
and  barons,  and  laid  the  papers  before  them.  Lipon  read- 
ing the  contents,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  earl  John 
should  be  disseized  of  all  his  estate  in  England,  and  that 
siege  should  be  laid  to  his  castles,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. 

The  same  day,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hugo,  ^"  e^com- 
bishop  of  Lincoln,   Richard,  bishop  of  London,   Godfrey,  denounced 
bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  Wor-  ^J/ *^^■  i 
cester,  Hereford,  and  Exeter,  together  with  the  abbots,  and  a  latcs against 
great  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canter})ury,  met  „ndhis"^ 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  excommunicated  earl  John,  and  p"^%M 

"_     _  '  rebeltion. 

all  those  that  were  aiding  and  assisting  him,  unless  they 
immediately  laid  down  their  arms,  and  ceased  to  disturb  the  H'W- 
government.     After  this,   they   drew  up  an  appeal  to  the 
pope  against  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  that  he  might  act  no 
longer  as  legate  in  England. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  A  dispute 
year  there  happened  a  dispute  between  the  archbishop  and  iZpu'rmui 
chapter  of  York,  about  choosing  the  dean.     The  cause  was  »rrhhishop 
brought  to  Rome  for  a  final  decision.     But  here  the  pope  ' 
disappointed  the  litigants :  for,  it  seems,  he  never  enquired 
whether  the  right  of  choosing  the  dean  lay  in  the  archbishop 
or  the  prebendaries,  but  disposed  of  the  preferment  himself, 
with  a  clause,  however,  for  the  saving  the  right  of  either 
party.     One  Simon,  an  Italian,  of  Puglia,  was  made  dean,  hi.  loi.tir. 

VOL.  ir.  o  d 
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HUBERT,  and  had  investiture  given,  by  his  hohness's   delivering  him 

.^!Z:^-  a  gold  ring. 

The  arch-         The  proxies  of  the  chapter  of  York  brought  in  a  heavy 

counte-  '*"    charge  against   their  archbishop,  at  the    court   of  Rome : 

nances  ap-  they  informed  against  him  as  a  great  oppressor  of  his 
clergy  :  that  he  had  broken  open  the  church  doors  with  a 
military  guard  :  that  he  was  frequently  guilty  of  simony : 
that  he  spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  hawking,  and  other 

407.  secular   diversions :    that   he  was  remarkably  negligent   in 

the  business  of  his  function ;  and  what  we  may  believe  was 
his  capital  offence,  he  had  not  conducted  himself,  with 
deference  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Instead  of  this,  he  is 
said  to  have  discountenanced  appeals  thither,  and  impri- 
soned those  who  made  their  applications  to  his  holiness. 
In  short,  he  is  charged  with  slighting  the  final  decisions  of 
the  Roman  see,  and  to  have  deprived  those  clergy  of  their 
benefices,  who  endeavoured  to  right  themselves  this  way. 
Hoveden  complains  of  these  informers,  and  gives  them  an 
ill  character,  which  is  an  argument  that  a  great  part  of  the 
charge  was  not  true.    However,  the  articles  with  reference  to 

Id.  fol.  417.  appeals,  must  needs  have  been  very  provoking  to  the  court  of 
Rome :  the  pope  therefore,  directed  a  commission  the  next 
year  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  archdeacon  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  prior  of  Pontefract,  to  enquire  judicially  into 
the  matter.  And  in  case  they  found  the  suggestions  true,  to 
suspend  the  archbishop  of  York,  provided  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  at  Rome  within  three  months.  This  sen- 
tence was  resolved  on  accordingly,  notwithstanding  the 
archbishop's  agents   at  Rome  endeavoured    to  excuse  his 

Id.  fol. 427.  absence,  by  alleging  he  was  stopped  by  the  king,  and  that 
the  season  was  too  unhealthy  for  such  a  journey. 

A.  D.  1194.        The  king,  to  revive  his  authority,  after  his  misfortune  in 

Apr.  17,  the  Germany,  was   crowned    the   second   time    at  Winchester. 

crlwneda    The  bisliop  of  Ely,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  against 

second  time,  ^ini,  assisted  at  the  solemnity,  and  had  an  honourable  share 
in  it ;  that  he  stood  well  at  court  we  have  no  reason  to 
question  both  by  this  circumstance  and  by  the  king's  con- 
cerning himself  to  make  this  prelate  and  the  archbishop  of 
York  friends.  The  king,  after  his  coronation,  set  sail  for 
Normandy,  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  French.     Soon 

Id.  fol.  421.  after  his  landing,  his  brother  John,  earl  of  Morton,  pre- 
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sented  hiinself  at  court,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen     rich 
mother,  the  king  was  reconciled  to  him.  K^!^f^n 

The  English  troops  opened  the  campaign  with  success, ' •' ' 

recovered  a  great  many  towns,  and  defeated  the  king  of 
France's  army ;  of  all  which  advantages  the  king  gave  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  particular  account  in  a  letter  for 
that  purpose.  ^  ll.id.etfol. 

The  pope,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  sent  archbishop  '^-^• 
Hubert  a  legatine  commission,  with  an  express  order  to  the 
archbishop  of  York  to  own  him  under  that  character.     For,  a.  d.  1195. 
by  the  way,  we  are  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ^l^fj"'lf' 
pope's   order,   the  commissioners   had  not  pronounced  the  Canterbury 
sentence  01  suspension  aganist  that  prelate. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  now  legate  and  justiciary 
of  England,  took  a  journey  to  York,  where  he  gave  com- 
missions to  some  of  his  lay  officers  to  hold  an  assize,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  As  for  himself  and  his  officials,  they 
went  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  and  kept  a  Court  Chris- 
tian there.  Some  few  days  after,  he  summoned  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  and  held  a  synod  in  the  cathedral.  Asiimdat 

The  canons  being  mostly  a  repetition  of  precedent  synods,  ^"^''' 
I  shall  only  mention  some  few  of  them. 

The  third  canon  forbids  priests  making  a  contract  of  ad- 
vantage for  saying  mass  ;  but  allows  them  only  to  receive 
what  is  offered  at  the  solemnity. 

The  fourth  determines  the  same  number  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  in  baptism,  prescribed  since  the  Reform- 
ation. 

The  fifth  forbids  deacons  baptizing,  giving  the  consecrated 
bread,  or  practising  the  function  of  a  confessor,  unless  in 
cases  of  great  necessity. 

The  eleventh  declares  against  receiving  bribes  in  eccle- 
siastical courts.  That  no  person  of  authority  in  those 
places  ought  to  take  any  fee  or  present  for  doing  justice,  or 
for  the  expediting  or  delaying  a  cause. 

The  sixteenth  enjoins  the  parsons  of  parishes  to  excom- 
municate those  three  times  a  year,  with  the  usual  solemnity, 
who  had  perjured  themselves  in  a  court  of  justice  or  else- 
where; and  that  such  as  had  maliciously  drawn  others  into 
perjury,  were  to  lie  under  the  same  censure.  And  when  the  ,1  jr,>„etai 
criminals  were   touched  with   remorse   of  conscience,   they  ^'"j/'""'/'"- 

D    d  2 
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HUBERT,  were  to  apply  tliemselves  to  the  archbishop,  bishop,  or  ge- 

\ — ^' .  ^"  i  neral  confessor,  to  have  penance  prescribed  them.  And 
those  who  deferred  their  repentance  till  their  death-bed, 
were  to  be  absolved  on  condition  they  were  willing  to  submit 

Id.  fol.  429,  to  discipline  upon  their  recovery. 

This  year,  pope  Celestine  excommunicated  the  emperor 
Henry  V.     The  occasion  of  this  censure  was,  because  he 

Baron.  An-  refused  to  return  the  king  of  England  the  money  he  had 

ii95^tect^5  extorted  from  him  in  his  confinement. 

Notwithstanding    this    excommunication    lasted    the  em- 

Nubrigens.  peror's  life,  the  prelates  of  the  empire,  and  even  the  pope's 

Baroii.  a(i     legates  attended  liim,  in  a  synod  at  Worms,  and  approved 

29^30^^'^*     his  motion  for  carrying  on  the  holy  war. 

The  death  of      'I  ^lis  year,  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  king  Ste- 

Hugh,bi-     phen's  nephew,  departed  this  life.     He  was  a  great  bene- 

shopofDur-  '  ^  1  •   1  •    1       1       1      •!  T  1        . 

ham.  factor  to  the  bishopnck,  by  buildmgs,  purchasnig  estates, 

and  ornamenting  the  cathedral.     Geoffrey  of  Coldingham 

gives  him  the  character  of  a  person  of  good  conduct  and 

Hiicharac-  regularity;  that  his  mind  was  equal  to  his  descent,  and  that 

'*'■  he  was   particularly   careful  not  to  sink   his   character    or 

suffer  in  his  jurisdiction ;    that  he  lived  up  to  his  station 

with  great  decency  and  exactness.     In  short,  this  author 

reports  him  a  man  of  elocution  and  courage  ;  that  he  acted 

with  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  a  person  nobly  born ;  and  that 

408.  in  his  contests  about  Church  privileges,  he  always  came  off 

Angl.  sacr.  with  succcss.     Nubrigcusis  gives  a  more  diluted  and  disad- 

pars  l.p.  o  ^  •  i  ^  •  •  ^      i     • 

772, 773.  vantageous  account  ot  Inm  ;  charges  hmi  with  bemg  too 
much  secularized  in  his  humour;  and  of  this  he  gives  one 
instance  in  his  buying  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  ; 
though  he  resigned  it  to  the  king  upon  his  return  from  the 
holy  war.     He  died  in  the  two-and-fortieth  year  after  his 

Nubrigens.  consecration. 

1. 5.  c.  8.  ^he  prebendaries  of  York  continued  the  dispute  with  their 

archbishop,  and  pressed  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  execute 
the  pope's  commission,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of  sus- 
pension. The  bishop  of  Lincoln  replied,  that  he  had  rather 
be  suspended  himself  than  bring  the  archbishop  under  so 
disgraceful  a  censure ;  however,  upon   farther  application, 

Hoveden,     the  pope  proceeded  with  the  utmost  rigour,  suspended  him 

433*^^'       f^'oni  l"s  function  and  revenues,  and  deprived   him  of  all 

A.  D.  1196.    temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
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The  next  year  there  happened  a  disturbance  in  London,  rich- 
occasioned  by  one  William  Longbard,  a  lawyer.  This  man,  K^^/^y 
out  of  a  popular    and   seditious   humour,   as   Nubrigensis  ^rr~p/~r~ 

,     ,  ,        .  n     1  Nubng.l.  5. 

reports,  pretended  to  espouse  the  mterest  oi  the  meaner  c.  is. 
citizens;   complained  they  were  oppressed  by  the  wealthy ,  a distur- 
and  overcharged  in  the  publick  taxes.    These  remonstrances  r""'!f'/. 

~  i  honaon  by 

gained  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  the  favourite  iViUiam 
of  the  mob.     Though,  after  all,  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  a  y\^-^^ 
libertine,  and  charged  his  brother  with  high  treason  for  re- 
fusing to  supply  his  extravagance.     Thus  Nubrigensis. 

Archbishop  Hubert,  the  king's  justiciary,  being  ?i\i^xe- He  is  seized 
hensive  of  a  commotion,  ordered  this  William  to  be  taken  ushoV'!'^^^' 
up ;'  but  he  retired  with  his  party  into  Bow  church,  and  orders. 
stood  upon  his  defence  ;  after  some  time  they  set  fire  to  the 
steeple,  and  forced  him  out ;  upon  which  he  killed  the  first 
man  that  offered  to  seize  him.    In  short,  he  was  taken,  tried, 
and  executed,  with  eight  of  his  party ;  as  for  the  rest,  they  ibid, 
cast  themselves  upon  the  king's  mercy,  and  gave  security 
for   their  good   behaviour.     Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris,  Hoveden, 
though  the  mutiny  cannot  be  defended,  give  a  fairer  account  ^°^"  '^^^' 
of  this  William,  and  make  him  in  the  right  for  appearing  in 
behalf  of  the  poor.     The  last  account  of  GeoflEi'ey,  archbi- 
shop of  York,  left  him  under  suspension;  finding  therefore  Id.  fol.  436. 
the  interest  of  his  agents  too  weak  to  disengage  him,  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome  himself.    The  pope  was  so  prepos- 
sessed against  this  prelate,  that  it  was  a  great  while  before 
he  would  see  him;  at  last,  being  admitted  to  an  audience.  The  arch- 
he  stood  entirely  upon  his  justification;  and  when  his  ad- ^i*''?^ "-^ 

.        ,  ,  ,      ,  lorkgoesto 

versaries  were  requu'cd  to  make  good  their  charge,  they  i^omc  and 
shamefully  declined  it.     Upon  this,  the  pope,  with  the  un-  himself.^' 
animous  consent  of  the  conclave,  restored   the  archbishop, 
cleared  his  reputation  to  his  province,  and  commanded  them 
to  treat  him  with  all  due  regard. 

Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  besides  his  me- 
tropolitical  character,  had  the  jurisdiction  of  legate  and  chief 
justiciary,  thought  himself  overcharged  with  commissions: 
his  life  being  considerably  advanced,  made  this  thought 
work  deeper  upon  him,  and  solicit  the  king  to  dismiss  him 
from  state  business.  The  king,  who  was  well  satisfied  of  his 
capacity  for  the  civil  administration,  was  unwilling  to  grant 
his  request;  upon  which,  the  archbishop  recollecting  him- 
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HUBERT,  self,  sent  the  king  word,  that  if  his  highness  thought  his 
vl_Z;^_!!l''  services  of  use,  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  fatigue,  and 
not  trouble  him  with  any  more  excuses  upon  the  score  of 
I^if^-  his  age  ;  and  thus  he  continued  in  his  post. 

The  office  of  The  office  of  chief  justiciary,  to  throw  in  a  word  or  two 
ciartj,  what,  about  it,  was  a  station  of  great  honour  and  jurisdiction.  The 
term,  if  not  the  office,  was  probably  introduced  by  Wilham 
the  Conqueror.  The  justitiarius  Anglicc,  or  capitaUs  An- 
glice  jiistitia,  was  the  first  peer  of  England,  and  the  princi- 
pal magistrate  in  the  civil  list.  For,  to  say  no  more  of  him, 
he  had  at  that  period  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  highest 
courts  in  England,  being  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
functions  of  this  magistrate  were  partly  military,  and  he 
often  commanded  in  the  field,  yet,  when  the  times  were  any- 
thing settled,  he  tried  causes,  and  always  attended  the  king's 
court.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,,  or  rather  under  king 
John,  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  was  taken  from  him,  by 
which  he  lost  a  very  considerable  and  gainful  branch  of  his 
office.  Afterwards  his  jurisdiction  was  farther  clipped  by 
Edward  I. ;  till  at  last  this  exorbitant  power,  which  had 
sometimes  created  great  disturbances,  and  been  formidable 
to  princes  themselves,  was  split  into  the  four  jurisdictions  of 
the  courts  above  mentioned.  And,  whereas  this  justiciary 
of  England  used  to  be  a  nobleman,  either  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, of  great  figure  and  interest,  the  king  took  care  to  set 
persons  of  lower  quality  upon  the  bench,  and  who  were  in 
no  capacity  to  raise  a  faction  in  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  now, 
though  the  name  is  still  retained,  there  is  very  little  of  the 
Spelman,     old  privileges  annexed  to  it. 

Archffiol.          This  year,  John,  earl  of  Morton,  the  king's  brother,  and 

Marchades,  who  headed  the  Brabaceni,  foraged  up  to  the 

town  of  Beauvais,  and  harassed  the  country.   To  prevent  this 

ravage,  Philip,  bishop  of  the  city,  and  several  other  persons 

of  quality,  drew  out  the  burghers,  and  gave  them  battle;  but 

The  bishop    here  the  French  were  quickly  defeated,  and  the  bishop  taken 

tnken'pri-'^  prisoner.     This  prelate  made  a  tragical  complaint  to  pope 

sorter.  Celcstinc,    that    the    king    of   England    treated    him   very 

409.  I'oughly,   and   without  any   regard   to   his   character.      He 

therefore  desires  the  pope  to  interpose  eflectually  for  his 
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enlargement,  and  exert  the  censures  of  the  Church  upon    RICH- 
that  prince.                                                                                         y'^Ang. 
The  pone  sent  the  bishoi)  a  reprimanding  answer,  told  ,T^' ' 

..  .  .  ..  ^'*'  '*  repri- 

hini  his   turning  soklier  was  foreign  to  liis  function,  and  by  mandedby 
no  means  to  be  excused  ;  that  he  was  not  sorry  the  bishop   '^  P''^'^' 
met  with  a  rebuke  in  so   indefensible  an  adventure.     And 
tiiat  he  could  not  make   use  of  his  authority  in  behalf  of  a 
person  who  had  so  far  misbehaved  himself.     However,  he 
would  write  to  the  king  by  way  of  entreaty  for  him.     When  Hoveden, 
the  king  received  the  pope's  letter,  in  which  he  styled  the^°^"*^^- 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  his  son,  he  ordered  that  prelates'  coat 
of  mail  should  be  carried  to  his  holiness,  and  presented  with 
this  question,  "  ride  an  tunica  filii  iui  sit,  an  nonV  Mat.  Paris, 

The  king,  to  prevent  the  French  breaking  into  Normandy,  p/i'82^  "^ ' 
fortified  Andeli,  upon  the  Seine.     This  place  belonging  to  !^^"^*^^' 
the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  that  prelate  refused   to  give  his  a.  d.  1197. 
consent  that  any  additions  of  strength  should  be  made  to  it. 
The  king  judging  it  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, finished  the   fortification.     Upon  this,  the  ai'chbishop  Hoveden, 
put  Normandy  under  an  interdict,   and  took  a  journey  to  *°      ''■ 
Rome  to  complain  there.     This,  to  speak  softly,  was  carry- 
ing  the   point  to  an  extravagant   length.      The   king,   to 
justify  his  proceedings,  sent  William,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  his 
chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  and  Philip,  elect  of  Dur- 
ham, with  a  publick  character  to  the  pope.     The  bishop  of 
Ely  fell  sick  upon  the  way  at  Poictiers,  and  died.     By  this  The  death 
employment,  we  may  perceive  this  prelate  continued  in  the  fi^j^p  '3"'' 
king's  favour.     To  give  him  his  due,  he  was  always  firm  to  ^h- 
his  allegiance,  and  true  to  the  crown.     Though,  after  all, 
his  affectation  of  grandeur,  and  straining  his  authority  upon 
the  subject,  must  be  owned  a  disservice  to  his  memory. 
This  was   that  which  made  him  unacceptable  even  to  his 
own  order,  and  occasioned  their  remonstrance  against  him.  Hoveden, 
Upon  the  news  of  his  death,  the  king,  to  shew  the  esteem*" '  ' 
he  had  for  him,  preferred  his  brother  Robert  to  the  abbacy 
of  St.  Mary's   at  York;    and   gave   Eustachius  his    under  Vice  can- 
chancellor,  or  master  of  the  rolls,  the  bishoprick  of  Ely.        taiiano  suo. 

This   year,   pope   Innocent    III.    sent    Peter   a  cardinal-  The  priests' 
deacon    with    a   legatine    commission    into    Poland.      The  '"^[[/vman, 
great  business  of  this  cardinal  was  to  suppress  the  marriaiie  in  Poland 
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HUBERT,  of  the  clergy  in  that  country  :   for,  as  Baronius  confesses, 

^ — l^ *  the  majority  of  the  PoUsh  priests  were  married,  and  Hved 

naTTd  An."  ^^'^^^  ^heir  wives  without  the  least  scruple.    This  liberty  the 
]if)7, sect,    legate  was  by  no  means,  to  allow;  and  therefore,  by  prose- 
cuting matrimony  with  heavy   penalties,  he  frightened  the 
priests,  and  carried  his  point. 

But  ii{)on  this  progress  into  Bohemia,  he  found  the  clergy 
of  that  country  of  another  temper,  and  by  no  means  so  tame 
and  submissive :  for  being  about  to  publish  his  constitutions 
against  the  marriage  of  priests,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
outraged  at  Prague,  had  not  the  bishop,  then  duke  of 
Ibid.  Bohemia,  interposed  for  him. 

The  monies        To  proceed ;  the  college  at  Lambeth,  begun  by  the  late 
of  Christ's    arclibisliop,  was  still  standing,  and  furnished  with  prebenda- 

Chtirchcom-      .  ,  y  "  n   r^\      •      >       r^^  ^ 

plain  ries ;    neitlier  could  the  monks  of  Christ  s  Church  prevail 

"tfirirarck-    ^^'^^^^  Hubert  to  demolish  it.     These  monks,  being  appre- 
hishopat      hcnsive  this  college  mi^ht  ])rove  v)reiudicial  to  their  founda- 
tion,  took  a  journey  to   Kome,  and   prelerred  a  complaint 
against  the  archbishop.     They  set  forth  that  Hubert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  launched  out  into  business  foreign  to 
his  character,  and  executed  the  office  of  chief  justiciary  of 
England.     That  he  acted  as  judge  in  criminal  causes,  and 
was  so  embarrassed  in  secular  affairs,  that  he  disabled  him- 
self for  his  function.     They  charged  him  likewise  with  the 
breach  of  sanctuary :  and  that  by  his  order,  William  Long- 
bard  was  forced  out  of  Bow  church,  dragged  at  a  horse's 
tail,   and  executed.     The  pope  wrote  immediately   to   the 
Hoveden,     king   to   dismiss   the    archbishop    from   the   administration, 
lol.  443.       commanding  the  other  bishops  and  clergy  not  to  engage  in 

any  secular  employment. 
Secular  jH-       By  the  way,  it  was  the  custom  of  these  times,  both  among 
not  incon-     ^lic  Frcnch,  English,  and  other  nations,  to  choose  the  justi- 
sistcntwith  ciaries  above  mentioned  out  of  the  clergv.     And  therefore 

the  episco-  ^  ,        ,  . 

paicharac-  the  learned  sir  Henry  Spelman,  is  somewhat  surprised  at 
In  Glossar.  the  rigour  of  the  canons  and  court  of  Rome.  A^'hat  reason 
could  the  pope  have  for  discouraging  the  clergy  from  un- 
dertaking this  office  ?  If  his  holiness  pretends  any  incon- 
sistency between  secular  afiairs,  and  the  episcopal  function, 
he  argues  against  his  own  practice,  and  condemns  himself. 
For    if    temporal    jurisdiction    docs    not    agree    with    the 
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character  of  a  bishop,  with  what  conscience  can  his  holiness     RICH- 
retain  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  part  of  Italy,  and  govern  k.  ofEng. 
as  a  temporal  prince.  ' ' 

To  return  to  the  monks  of  Christ's  Church  :  their  main 
grievance  was  the  college  at  Lambeth.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  the  reason  which  made  them  break  with  their 
archbishop,  and  prefer  the  other  articles  against  him.  They 
made  a  tragical  complaint  to  the  pope  upon  this  head,  and 
told  him  that  unless  a  speedy  course  was  taken,  the  dignity 
of  the  convent  of  Canterbury  would  be  perfectly  sunk,  and 
the  privileges  transferred  to  this  modern  and  apostate  semi- 
nary. The  pope  was  prevailed  on  to  give  them  satisfaction,  The  college 
and  sent  an  order  to  archbishop  Hubert  to  pull  down  the  dewoUshcd. 
chapel  at  Lambeth,  which  was  done  accordingly.  ^■?- 1^^^- 

'1  he  next  year  was  the  last  of  king  Richard's  reign.    The 
occasion    of  his    death    was    this :    Widomar,    viscount    of 
Limoges,  happened  to  find  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  in 
a  field  belonging  to  him,  and  sent  king  Richard  part  of  it : 
but  the  king  claiming  the  whole  as  sovereign  of  the  fee,  the 
viscount  refused  to  comply.     LTpon  this,  he  drew  down  his 
army,  and  besieged  him  in  his  castle  of  Chahiz.     Here  the  ApriiQth, 
king  received  a  flesh  wound  in  the  arm  from  an  arrow,  which  ['il/Rich- 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  surgeons  proved  mortal.     Having  "rd. 
no   issue,    he  devised  his   dominions  to  his   brother  John. 
This  disposition  was  looked  on  as  an  injury  to  the  right  of 
his    nephew  Arthur,    this  Arthur    being    son    to  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  duke  of  Bretagne,  elder  brother  to  John.  Id.  fol.419. 

King  Richard  was  very  successful  in  his  military  under- 
takings. He  conquered  Cyprus  from  the  Greek  emperor, 
not  to  repeat  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  Palestine  already 
mentioned.  He  was  a  prince  of  incomparable  valour:  to 
give  some  instances;  he  defeated  the  Greek  em})eror's  army 
with  fifty  men ;  conquered  Cyprus  by  the  terror  of  his 
])erson,  and  by  the  execution  of  his  single  charge.  His  Vinisauf. 
ex})loits  against  the  Saracens  were  no  less  surprising:  at  (J.,iy' nist.' 
his  return,  he  distinguished  himself  to  the  same  degree  of  4"^''''''"'', 

.  ^    ^  °  Script,  vol. 

bravery   against  the   French;  and   forced   them   to   restore  2.  id.  p.  awi. 
what  they  had  treacherously  gained  from  him  in  his  al)sence. 
In  short,  he  was  as  it  were  an  army  in  himself,  and  did  as  jiovfdtn, 
great  things  in  reality  and  life,  as  tlie  lieroes  of  antiquity  *"'    '    " 
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HUBERT,  performed  in  fiction.     He  died  in  the  two-and-fortieth  year 

Abp.  Cant.       f. .  . 

> — 1,^ '  ot  his  age. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  Richard,  the  Enghsh  provinces 

of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  declared  for  Arthur,  duke 

Id.  fol.  450.  of  Bretagne,  upon  the  score  of  his  hereditary  right.     And 

Bronipton  affirms  his  interest,  was  considerable  elsewhere, 

and  that  he  was  looked  on  as  right  heir  to  the  English  do- 

Cluonic.      minions.     However,  John   was  followed  by  the  prevailing 

C0I.T2SL"'   pai'ty;  owned  first  in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  in  England, 

and    crowned   at  Westminster,   by  Hubert,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury. 

Upon  the  coronation  day,  the  king  made  Hubert  his 
chancellor,  who  seeming  to  be  somewhat  over-pleased  with 
the  office,  Hugh  Bardulph,  a  nobleman,  told  him,  that  had 
he  thoroughly  considered  the  honour  of  his  station,  and  the 
advantage  of  his  spiritual  character,  he  would  not  have 
thought  himself  raised  by  his  new  post ;  "The  rise,"  says  he, 
"lies  rather  the  other  way  ;  for  we  have  heard  of  a  chancellor 
Hoveden,     that  has  been  made  archbishop,  but  never  of  an  archbishop 

that  was  made  chancellor." 
A  dispute         To  procccd  ;  about  this  time,  the  famous  Giraldus  Cam- 
raiduTcam-  breusis,    archdcacou    of  St.  David's,   was    elected    by   the 
brensis  and  chapter  to  that  SCO,  and  ffoin"  to  Rome  before  his  conse- 

Huhert  \  °  .  .  ,  .  , 

archbishop  cration,  lie  happened  to  examine  the  pope  s  register,  where 
hury"  '  lie  found  a  letter  of  pope  Eugenius  III.  to  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  This  letter  was  written  upon  the 
subject  of  a  dispute  between  Theobald,  and  Bernard,  bishop 
of  St.  David's  :  the  latter  claiming  the  right  of  a  metropoli- 
tical  see.  Now,  though  pope  Eugenius  had  pronounced  in 
favour  of  Theobald  in  the  present  turn,  and  obliged  Ber- 
nard to  swear  canonical  obedience  to  him,  yet  his  holiness 
See  above,  had  promised  to  give  the  cause  a  new  hearing.  Giraldus 
gt^jj"ji\5[  Cambrensis  lighting  upon  this  letter,  revived  the  claim, 
challenged  the  bishops  of  LlandafF,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph, 
Chester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester  for  his  suffragans,  and 
refused  the  see  of  Canterbury  the  oath  of  canonical  obe- 
dience. But  archbishoj)  Hubert  managed  the  contest  so 
powerfully  against  him,  that  he  forced  Giraldus  to  make 
his  submission,  got  his  election  annulled,  and  another  conse- 

Ilovcden,     crated  in  his  room. 
fol,451'.  Gervas.  Act.  routif.  Cantuar.  col.  1082. 
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The  dispute  about  the  college  at  Lambeth  between  the     JOHN, 
monks  of  Christ's  Church,  and  the  archbishop  was  settled  at  "^^.—^ 
last  upon  this  footing.  The  archbishop  was  allowed  to  rebuild  "'d^'i200.' 
the  college  and  chapel,  though  not  upon  the  old  foundation, 
and   to  furnish   it   with  canons  regular;   but  here   he  was 
limited  both  in  the  number  of  the  canons,  and  the  value  of 
the  settlement,  and  was  farther  obliged   neither  to  make 
chrism,  nor  consecrate  bishops  there.  foi° 4^55"' 

This  year,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  held  a 
national  synod  at  Westminster,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bition of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  earl  of  Essex,  and  chief  jus- 
ticiary of  England.  Most  of  the  canons  being  much  the 
same  with  those  of  former  synods,  I  shall  waive  the  repe- 
tition, and  only  mention  vrhat  appears  something  new.  ^  synod  at 

r^.         «  1  111.  PT-  •  London. 

The  first  canon  regulates  the  delivery  ot  divine  service, 
and  forbids  either  huddhng  the  prayers,  or  drawing  them 
out  to  a  sleepy  neghgence :  either  of  these  extremities  in 
pronunciation  being  very  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
office. 

The  second  forbids  priests  consecrating  the  holy  eucha- 
rist  more  than  once  in  a  day,  without  urgent  necessity. 

The  fourth  lays  down  rules  with  reference  to  confession 
and  penance,  and  enjoins  the  priests  to  enquire  carefully 
into  circumstances ;  that  is,  to  consider  the  quality  of  the 
person,  tlie  nature  of  the  crime,  the  time,  the  place,  the  oc- 
casion, the  continuance  in  the  fault,  together  with  the  signs 
of  hearty  regret  and  reformation.  And  that  married  people 
should  never  be  put  upon  any  such  penance,  as  may  proba- 
bly make  them  suspect  their  justice  to  each  other. 

The  eleventh  declares  against  clandestine  marriages,  and 
that  no  married  persons  should  travel  beyond  sea,  without 
publishing  their  mutual  consent. 

This  year,  Arthur,  king  John's  nephew,  did  homage  to 
his    uncle   for   the   duchy  of  Bretagne   and   all  his    other 
territories ;  and   by  this  submission  he  seems    to  have  re-  iiovcdon, 
signed  his  title  to  the  crown. 

The  death  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln  may  conclude  this  411. 

year.      He  was   born   at  Grenoble,   was  bred   to   learning,  tih' death 
took  the  habit  of  a  canon  regular  at  first,  and  afterwards  %/Ji','J:'',,f 
turned  Carthusian.     After  he  had  been  some  time  abbot  oi  Lincoln. 
Witham,   in  Somersetshire,  was   chosen   bisliop  of  Lincoln 
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HUBERT,  at  the  recommendation  of  king  Henry  II.  He  was  a  person 
^—j^  '^"  'j  of  extraordinary  regularity  and  devotion,  and  governed  with 
great  commendation.  People  were  terribly  afraid  of  being 
Hovedeii,  excommunicated  by  him,  because  it  was  observed  that  those 
Matt.  Paris,  ^^^^^  ^'^J'  "'K^l^r  that  censure  were  commonly  visited  by 
dehicf'Gd  ^o'"^  *'C"^^''^^ble  calamity.  When  his  corpse  was  brought 
winin  down  to  Lincoln,  king  John,  and  William,  king   of  Scot- 

cohiieiis/"  land,  held  up  the  pall.     To  conclude  with  him  :   he  has  the 
Baron.         character  of  a  prelate  of  general  virtue,  and  unexception- 

Martyrol.        i  i  i  !>  •  • 

Rom.  Nov.  able  conduct.     Baronius  gives  him  the  honour  of  a  saint, 
17  • 

and  inserts  him  in  his  Martyrology. 

The  preach-      About  this  time,  one  Eustachius,  abbot  of  Flai,  a  monk 

ins  of  the  p  .     ■,  .  it-  •        -,      •        t  , 

ahbntof       ot    great    learnmg    and    devotion,    arrived    m    Kent,    and 
^'"'-  preached  throughout  great  part  of  the  kingdom.    He  is  said 

to  have  wrought  miracles ;    it  is  certain  he  was  much  fol- 
lowed, made  an  unusual  impression  upon  the  audience,  and 
commanded  obedience  wherever  he  went.     He  pressed  the 
people     to    the  Palestine   expedition ;     declaimed    against 
usury,    against    keeping    fairs    and  markets,    and    working 
Matt. Paris,  upon  Sundays;  he  likewise  exhorted  the  wealthy  to  have 
an  empty  dish  at  their  table  to  be  furnished  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 
A.  D.  1201.        The   next  year,  there  happened  a  dispute  between  the 
of  Lincoln    king  and  the   prebendaries    of  Lincoln,  about    filling   the 
TheSrilTt    vacancy  of  the  see.     The    chapter    insisted    upon   a   free 
of  election,    elcctiou,  wliich  the  king  would  not  grant,  but  resolved  to 
fol.  464."'     overrule  their  claim,  and  dispose  of  the  preferment  himself. 
This  year,  the  king  was  crowned  again,  with  his  queen, 
at    Canterbury,    and    splendidly    entertained    at    the    arch- 
bishop's palace. 

The  king  soon   after  set  sail   for  Normandy,  where  he 

gained  a  victory  against  the  French  at  the  castle  of  Mira- 

bell.     Arthur,   duke   of  Bretagne,   was   made    prisoner  at 

this  battle,   and  kept  under  guard  at  Falais.      King  John 

treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner  at  first,  and  endeavoured 

to  court  him  to  his   interest;  but  Arthur  returned  him  an 

The  death     aiigry  auswcr,  challenged  the  crown,  and  menaced  him   in 

dnheofiire-  ^^^^  '^^  refuscd  to  resign.   King  John  was  much  disturbed  at 

tagne,n       j^j^jg  unexpected  language,  and  sent  his  nephew  to  the  castle 

preat  mis-  iii  ii/i 

fortune.        at  Kouen,  where  he  was  kept  under  closer  confinement,  and 
^^20S^*"  '  ^^""  after  he  disappeared   and  was  never  heard  of.     The 
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king  was  genei'ally  suspected  to  have  dispatched  liim  with     JoilN. 
his  own  hand.     This  presumption  made  him  mortally  hated  y^'  "^ ^"^j 
by  many  of  the  great  men.     This  likewise  gave  the  king  of 
France  a  colour  for  citing  king  John  to  his  court  to  purge 
himself  from   this  imputation  ;    and,   upon  his  declining  to 
appear,  the  provinces  which  he  held   of  the  French  king 
were  declared  forfeited  ;    and  thus,  the  French  had  a  pre-  a.  d.  1202. 
tence  to  seize  the  English  dominions  upon  the  continent.        monas!^ 

To  return  to  the  Church  :  the  next  year,  John  Scot,  I'l^es  His- 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  departed  this  life.  He  was  an  English-  An.  1202. 
man  by  birth,  and  preferred  to  this  see  from  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Andrew's.  As  to  his  character,  he  was  a 
very  vigilant  and  conscientious  governor.  At  this  time  the 
county  of  Argyle  was  parcel  of  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld. 
Here,  the  language  being  only  Irish,  the  bishop  and  his 
people  could  not  understand  each  other.  To  remove  this 
inconvenience,  he  wrote  to  pope  Clement  III.  to  divide  the 
diocese  and  make  Argyle  an  episcopal  see.  He  likewise 
desired  the  pope  to  promote  one  Evaldus,  his  chaplain, 
who  could  speak  Irish,  and  was  otherwise  well  qualified,  to 
the  new  bishoprick.  The  motives  Scot  gave  for  resigning 
part  of  his  diocese  were  very  ])ious  and  primitive  ;  "  For, 
how,"  says  he,  in  his  address  to  the  pope,  "can  I  make  a 
satisfactory  account  to  the  Judge  of  the  world  at  the  last 
day  if  I  pretend  to  teach  those  who  cannot  understand  me? 
The  revenues  are  sufficient  for  two  bishops,  if  a  compe- 
tency will  content  us,  and  we  are  not  prodigal  of  the  patri- 
mony of  Christ.  It  is  therefore,  much  better,  to  lessen  the 
charge,  and  increase  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard."  The  pope,  upon  reading  the  letter,  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  bishop's  probity  ajul  self-denial, 
granted  his  request  both  as  to  thing  and  person,  and  conse- 
crated Evaldus  bishop  of  Argyle.  This  erection  was  made  Spotswood, 
in  the  year  1200.  As  for  Scot,  some  few  days  before  his  JJ,'""'' ^'^'.'^ 
death,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  iSewbottle,  took  the  Siotiand, 
habit,  and  died  there.  pTiis.'  ^' 

To  return  to   the  Church  of  England:  where   the  next  Tiicdvathof 
thing  worth  remarking  is  the  death  of  Savaricus,  bishoi)  of '!*!"!'"'"!'' 
Bath.     He   was   related    to    the    emperor    Henry   V.,    and  Ha'ii- 
elected   by   the   monks   of  Bath,    without   the  concurrence 
of  the   prebendaries   of  Wells.      When   king   Richard  was 
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HUBERT,  surprised   by  Leopold,  duke   of  Austria,   this  prelate  per- 
.    P"     "^'^  suaded  the  emperor  not   to  consent  to  the  king's  ransom, 
unless  he  would  annex  the  abbey  of  Glassenbury  to  Sava- 
ricus's  see  in  exchange  for  the  city  of  Bath.     The  king  be- 
ing vinder  duress,  was  forced  to  grant  the   condition,  and 
thus  Savaricus   removed   his   see  to  the  abbey,  and   stiled 
himself  bishop  of  Glassenbury.     When  king  Richard  was 
enlarged,  Savaricus  was  one  of  the  hostages.      He  was  af- 
terwards   made    chancellor   of  Burgundy;    and    when    the 
A.  D.  1205.    emperor  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he  sent  him  to  the  king  of 
ad° An^"'     England  with  a  discharge  of  the  remainder  of  the  ransom ; 
1197.  for  now,  it  seems,  the  emperor  renented  for  taking  the  king 

Godwin  de  ,  iit'  -it 

Episc.  Ba-  at  an  advantage,  and  demanding  so  unconscionable  a  sum. 
Wdl^Anel  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  this  prelate  continued  upon 
Sacr.p.  1.    his  see,  died  in  the  year  1205,  and  was  buried  at  Bath. 
/,  4,'  This  year,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  departed 

Hubert        *^"^  ^^^^'    This  prelate  was  born  at  West  Dereham,  and  had 
archbishop    his  education  under  the  famous  Glanville.     Though  he  was 

of  Canter-  n      •  t  iiii  •         p       t        •  j 

bury,  dies.  HO  ilorid  Speaker,  he  had  a  great  genius  tor  business,  and 
was  very  well  skilled  in  the  customs  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  useful  laws  made 
by  king  Richard  were  drawn  up  by  Hubert's  direction.  He 
was  preferred  from  the  deanery  of  York  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Salisbury,  and  attended  king  Richard  and  archbishop 
Baldwin  to  the  holy  war  ;  and  when  the  king  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  made  prisoner  in  his  return,  he  sent  Hubert 
into  England,  where  he  did  the  crown  great  service,  recon- 
ciled the  people  to  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  and  raised 
tlie  money  in  less  than  a  year's  time.  His  managing  this 
affair  with  such  conduct  and  success  established  him  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  occasioned  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  sat  eleven  years,  and  left  a  fair  cha- 
racter behind  him  ;  the  king  seemed  to  receive  the  news  of 
his  death  with  too  much  satisfaction,  and  immediately  seized 
his  effects.  It  was  thought  he  had  an  old  grudge  against 
the  archbishop  for  his  fidelity  to  the  crown  in  the  late  reign, 
and  for  checking  this  prince  in  his  ambitious  designs  against 
Cxervas.  his  brother,  king  Richard.  Hubert,  amongst  other  publick 
Cantaur"''^  benefactions,  founded  a  monastery  for  the  Premonstratenses 
Antiquitat.  at  West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  and  began  another  for  the 

Britaii. 

in   Huljcrt.   Godwin  in  Arcliiepisc.  Cantuar. 
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Cistercians  at  Wolverhampton.     He  likewise  enlarged  the     JOHN, 
Tower  ditch,  and  brought  the  Thames  round  it,  which  was  ,^'  °^^"g- 
more  than  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  began  the  project, 
could  compass. 

Before  the  archbishop  w"as  buried,  some  of  the  convent  of  j  double 
Christ's  Church  pitched  upon  one  Reginald,  their  sub-prior;  /f/^^g"^"'' 
sang  the  hymn   for  the  occasion  ;    and  placed  him  in  the  Canterbury. 
archiepiscopal  chair  at  midnight.    This  affair  was  transacted 
with  great  secrecy,  for  fear  the  king  should  have  overruled 
the  election,  and  put  a  person  upon  them  they  did  not  like. 
The  elect  having  taken  an  oath  not  to  discover  the  matter, 
set  forward  towards  Rome  to  get  his  title  confirmed.    Upon 
his  arrival  in  Flanders  he  broke  his  engagement  and  pub- 
lished  his  promotion:  but  upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  the 
po})e  refused  to  confirm  him,  till  he  was  farther  informed.      Matt.  Paris, 

In  the  meantime,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  sufiragans  of  ^Ygj,t^„;j^s. 
the  province,  not  to  begin  any  unnecessary  contest,  nor  en-  ^'^^'>  ^'^^■'^• 
croach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  convent.  By  this  letter  it 
appears,  the  monks  had  prepossessed  him  with  an  opinion, 
that  tlie  bishops  ought  to  have  no  interest  in  the  election  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  however  he  does  not  forbid 
the  suffragans  appearing  in  defence  of  their  right.  Matt.  Paris, 

But  the  next  year  he  decides  the  case  in  behalf  of  theP"^^'^' 
monks.  In  his  bull  to  the  bishops  of  the  province,  he  gives 
them  to  understand,  that  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been 
brought  before  him,  and  the  evidence  on  both  sides  pro- 
duced. That  the  bishops'  proxies  had  proved  from  prece- 
dents, that  tiiey  had  chosen  three  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  monks  ;  and  that  the  elections 
used  to  pass  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  suffragans  and  con- 
vent. On  the  other  side  ;  the  prior  and  convent  made  out, 
by  immemorial  custom,  as  the  pope  ))retends,  that  the  right 
of  choosing  the  archbishop  lay  wholly  in  their  society,  and 
that  they  had  frequently  chosen  their  metropolitan  without 
the  suffragans  of  the  province.  Now,  there  being  no  counter- 
precedent,  as  the  bull  sets  forth,  to  balance  this  plea,  the 
pope  determines  for  the  convent,  and  charges  the  bishops 
to  acquiesce,  and  never  revive  their  claim  to  give  the  monks 
any  more  disturbance. 

By  the  way,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  la.  p.  21 1. 
to  depress  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  bishops ;  so  that 
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when  there  happened  any  debates  between  them  and  the 

* -; '  monks,  the  conclave  generally  declared  for  the  latter. 

When  the  monks  of  Christ's  Church  heard  their  sub- 
prior  had  failed  in  his  oath,  and  divulged  the  secret,  they 
resolved  to  set  him  aside :  for,  by  the  way,  he  had  been 
chosen  only  by  a  part  of  the  house.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  they  sent  to  the  king  to  desire  his  leave  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  choice  of  an  archbishop.  The  king  granted 
their  request  without  clogging  it  with  any  condition.  But, 
notwithstanding,  he  would  not  seem  to  overbear  their  free- 
dom, or  tie  them  to  any  person,  he  sent  down  some  of  his 
court  clergy  to  make  an  interest  for  John  de  Grey,  bishop 
of  Norwich.  The  majority  of  the  monks  understanding 
the  king's  mind,  and  being  willing  to  recover  his  favour, 
chose  this  Grey,  and  brought  him  into  the  cathedral  with 
the  usual  solemnity.  Upon  which,  the  king  put  him  into 
M.  Paris,  immediate  possession  of  the  temporalities. 
monast.  This    double    election    occasioned    a    long    dispute,    and 

proved  very  unfortunate  to  the  kingdom.  The  convent 
being  thus  divided,  sent  their  agents  to  Rome  to  solicit  for 
their  respective  parties.  Those  that  appeared  in  behalf  of 
John,  bishop  of  Norwich,  argued  that  the  election  of  the 
sub-prior  was  void  ;  because  it  was  huddled  in  the  night, 
without  the  king's  consent,  or  the  approbation  of  the  major, 
A.  D.  1207.  and  more  considerable  part  of  the  convent;  whereas,  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  was  chosen  with  the  advantage  of  the 
customary  circumstances.  On  the  other  side,  the  sub-prior's 
agent  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  second  election,  be- 
cause, let  the  first  be  never  so  exceptionable,  it  ought  to 
have  been  declared  void,  before  they  proceeded  to  a  second. 
413.  When  the  pope  perceived  the  monks  could  not  be  brought 

M.  Paris,     to  agree  on  the  same  person,  he  annulled  both  the  elections: 

ad  An.  1207.    ,  .   "  ,  ^  '  .    .  r      .i       i  •        .i  i  . 

The  pane      *"^^  provcd  a  vcry  unrortunate  decision ;  tor  tlie  king  thought 
annui.sbofh  Jiimself  uot  Well  uscd  in  having  the  bishop  of  Norwich  re- 
<ind fords     fuscd,  part  of  the  convent  having  given  him  their  oath  that 
fn''rTion!e^     they  would  choose  no  other.     The  pope,  after  he  had  de- 
Langfon.      clared  both  the  elections  void,  recommended  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  a  cardinal  ])riest,  to  the  proxies  of  both  parties.      He 
pressed  his  choice  upon  them  from  the  learning,  capacity, 
and  conduct  of  Langton ;  and  that  the  promotion  of  a  per- 
son so  well  qualified  would  be  a  publick  service  to  the  king- 
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doin.  To  tliis,  the  monks  answered,  that  the  election  of  JOHN, 
an  archbishop  was  not  within  their  commission,  and  that ,  "|^^"g; 
they  durst  not  undertake  it  without  the  king's  consent,  and 
a  farther  authority  from  the  convent.  The  pope  rephed, 
that  they  interpreted  their  power  in  too  modest  a  sense  ; 
that  they  were  under  no  limitations  from  their  principals ; 
and  that  when  elections  were  made  at  the  apostolick  see,  it 
was  not  customary  to  wait  for  the  prince's  consent.  He 
charged  them  therefore  upon  their  obedience,  and  under 
the  penalty  of  being  excommunicated,  to  choose  Langton 
for  their  archbishop.  These  menaces  frightened  the  monks 
into  a  compliance,  none  of  them,  excepting  one  Elias  de 
Branfield,  having  the  courage  to  stand  out.  And  thus  car- 
dinal Langton  was  elected  at  Viterbo  upon  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope.  Matt.  Paris, 

The  court  of  Rome  foreseeing  that  the  king  of  England  "xhe pope's 
would  be  disgusted  at  these  proceedings,  endeavoured  to  P^<^^entto 

.  the  kin<r. 

court  him  with  ceremony  and  presents.  And  understand- 
ing he  was  a  great  admirer  of  jewels,  they  sent  him  four 
stone  rings  with  a  complimenting  letter  :  one  of  these  stones 
was  an  emerald,  another  a  sapphire,  the  third  a  granite, 
and  the  fourth  a  topaz.  The  pope,  to  heighten  the  civility, 
and  make  the  amusement  work,  ran  out  into  a  mystical 
comment  upon  the  figure,  number,  and  quality  of  the  rings 
told  him  that  the  roundness  of  them  was  an  emblem  of  eter- 
nity :  that  the  stones  represented  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
and  that  there  was  a  strong  hint  for  constancy  in  the  num- 
ber four.  It  seems  he  thought  these  Pythagorean,  hiero- 
glyphical,  and  visionary  fancies,  would  go  a  great  way  in  the 
king's  humour.  This  present  being  sent  before  the  news  of 
the  election,  struck  the  king's  fancy  agreeably  enough :  but 
after  the  design  was  understood,  the  toy  was  thrown  aside,  . 
and  the  stones  lost  all  their  lustre. 

However,  the  pope  hoping  the  king  might  be  gained, 
sent  him  another  ceremonious  letter,  in  which  he  informed 
him  of  the  election  of  cardinal  Langton,  and  desired  his 
highness  to  admit  him  to  favour.  He  put  the  king  in  mind 
that  Langton  was  not  only  a  native  of  England,  but  likewise 
a  person  of  general  learning,  and  unexceptionable  character; 
and  that  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  prelate  so  admirably 
qualified,  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country,  and  a  great 

VOL.  II.  i:  e 
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LANG- 
TON, 

Abp.  Cant. 


Id.  p.  223. 

The  ki7ig 
expels  the 
monks  of 
Christ's 
Chtirch  the 
kingdom. 


Hie  reve- 
nues of  the 
church  of 
Canterhtiry 
seized. 


Id.  p.  224. 


Ibid. 


ornament  to  Church  and  state :  in  short,  the  pope  made  his 
address  to  the  king  with  all  the  art  and  persuasiveness 
imaginable.  He  likewise  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
prior  and  monks  of  Christ's  Church,  to  receive  Langton 
for  their  archbishop,  and  own  him  in  all  parts  of  his  juris- 
diction. 

But  notwithstanding  the  flourish  and  courtliness  of  the 
application,  the  king  Mas  very  angry  upon  reading  the 
pope's  letter,  and  charged  the  monks  of  Cantei'bury  with 
treason.  He  complained,  their  choosing  the  sub-prior  with- 
out his  leave  was  an  affront  to  his  prerogative  :  that  to  make 
satisfaction  for  this  presumption,  they  afterwards  pitched 
upon  the  bishop  of  Norwich  :  that  they  received  money  out 
of  the  exchequer  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  journey  to 
Rome  and  get  the  latter  election  confirmed.  That  now, 
when  they  had  their  pockets  furnished,  and  had  given  him 
the  prospect  of  so  fair  an  issue,  they  had  basely  betrayed 
the  affair,  and  elected  Langton  his  declared  enemy  for  their 
archbishop. 

This  unexpected  turn,  putting  the  king  beyond  all  pa- 
tience, he  immediately  ordered  Fulco  de  Cantelupe,  and 
Henry  Cornhelle,  two  sanguinary  and  inhuman  knights  (as 
Matthew  Paris  calls  them),  to  go  down  to  Canterbury  with 
a  military  force,  and  drive  the  traitorous  monks  of  Christ's 
Church  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  hang  them  if  they  would  not 
be  gone.  These  men  executed  the  rigour  of  their  commis- 
sion to  a  tittle,  entered  the  monastery  with  their  swords 
drawn,  charged  the  convent  with  high  treason,  and  com- 
manded them  in  the  king's  name,  to  depart  the  kingdom 
immediately.  And  in  case  they  refused  to  obey,  they  swore 
they  would  set  fire  to  the  monastery,  and  burn  them  and 
their  cloister  to  ashes. 

The  monks,  who  had  not  courage  to  stand  this  shock, 
quitted  the  house,  and  went  over  into  Flanders,  where  the 
monasteries  of  the  country  entertained  them.  The  king, 
upon  their  removal,  ordered  some  of  the  monks  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's to  supply  their  place,  and  keep  the  house  from 
looking  empty.  But  as  for  the  effects,  Fulco  seized  them 
all  for  the  king's  use.  The  tenants  likewise,  it  seems,  of  the 
archbishop  and  convent,  were  either  frightened  or  turned  out, 
insomuch  that  the  farms  were  unoccupied,  and  lay  fallow. 
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The  kinff,  after  this  revenge  upon  the  monks  of  Canter-    JOHN, 

.  or  ^  ^  K      f  V 

bury,  sent  his  envoys  to  Rome  with  a  reprimanding  letter  .  °  '"°j 
to  the  pope ;  in  wliich,  after  he  had  taxed  his  hoHness  with  ■^'""  '7"f  * 
the  scandalous  voiding  of  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Nor-  tonj  and 
wich,  and  overawing  the  monks  into  the  choice  of  Langton,  htterto'the 
a  person  altogether  unknown  to  the  king,  and  one  that  had^"^^''- 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  the  enemy's  country 
in  France  ;  after  this  expostulatory  beginning,  he  charges 
the  pope  with  ingratitude,  and  wonders  that  his  holiness  and 
the  conclave  should  forget  how  serviceable  his  friendship  had 
been  to  that  see,  and  that  his  holiness  had  received  more 
acknowledgment  and  advantage  from  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, than  from  all  other  countries  on  this  side  the  Alps; 
adding  withal,  that  he  resolved  not  to  be  baffled  in  his  pre- 
rogative ;  that  he  would  maintain  the  honour  of  his  crown 
at  the  utmost  hazard,  and  that  he  was  unalterably  deter- 
mined never  to  consent  to  the  setting  aside  the  bishop  of 
Norwich.  In  the  conclusion  he  told  the  pope,  that  unless 
they  gratified  him  in  tiiis  affair,  he  should  stop  the  passage 
of  his  subjects  to  Rome  :  for  without  this  precaution,  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  might  probably  be  transported,  and 
himself  disabled  against  a  foreign  invasion.  And  that  since 
England  and  the  rest  of  his  dominions  were  so  well  furnished 
with  prelates  of  learning  and  sufficiency,  he  should,  for  the 
future  be  contented  with  their  management,  and  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  begging  justice  beyond  sea,  and 
making  application  to  a  foreign  authority,  Ii,ij. 

This  year,  the  Franciscans  or  Minorites  appeared  :   their 
rule  was  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  present  pope  Innocent.     These  friars  made  it  their 
business  to  preach  in  town  and  country,  pretended  to  no 
property,   and  lived  only   upon   the  contributions   of  their 
audience.     They  went  barefoot,  were  poorly  habited,  and 
made  a  great  show  of  mortification.    It  seems,  their  popular  ]\r;,tt.  Paris, 
way  of  preaching  upon  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  taking  the  i'-.---- 
confessions  of  the  people,  made  the  bishops  and  clergy  do-  nasi. F] ores. 
spised,  and  weakened  the  authority  of  their  character.  ad' An.'''' 

To  proceed:    the  pope   resenting  the   sharpness  of  the  ^-O"- 
king's  letter,  wrote  him  an  answer,  in  a  quite  different  strain  n,,.  pope's 
from  his  last.     He  tells  him  plainly  that  he  had  misbehaved  "'"''<""^- 
himself  in  his  lanffuaffc  to  the  see  of  Rome:   that  he  had 
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LANG-    outraged   him  for  his  civih'ties,  and  treated  him  with   that 
TON  • 

Abp.  Cant,  disregard  that  no  prince ;  upon  such  an  occasion,  had  the 

*  ^^  '  hardiness  to  do.  That  his  highness's  objections  against 
Langton  were  trifling  and  of  no  weiglit.  However,  he  is 
wilhng  to  appear  so  fair  as  not  to  cast  the  cause  wholly  upon 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  but  argues  the  point  at  length  in 

A.  D.  1208.  behalf  of  Langton.  At  last,  after  some  menacing  strokes 
intermixed,  he  endeavours  to  work  upon  the  king  by  milder 
applications,  and  promises,  that  in  case  of  compliance,  he  will 

Matt.  Paris,  find  out  a  salvo  for  the  king's  honour,  and  take  care  of  his 

^'  '  prerogative.  But  perceiving  that  the  king  was  neither  to 
be  moved  by  courtship  nor  menacing,  he  sent  an  order  to 
William,  bishop  of  I^ondon,  Eustachius,  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Malger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  go  to  the  king  and  entreat 
him  to  receive  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  hkewise 
wrote  to  the  suffragans  of  that  province  to  own  Stephen  for 
their  metropolitan. 

T7ie  bishops  The  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  waited  on 
peisiuidethe  ^^^^  king  according  to  the   pope's   order:    begged  him   to 

kttig  to  re-   admit  the  archbishop,  and  give  the  monks  leave  to  return ; 

cetve  Lang-  ^  .  . 

ton.  pressed  him  upon  the  topicks  of  conscience,  honour,  and 

interest;    and   put   him  in  mind  that   unless   his   highness 
gave    satisfaction,    the    kingdom   would   be   put  under   an 
Matt.  Paris,  interdict.     The  bishops,  to   do    them   right,  reported  the 
^'  "'■         pope's  instructions  with  all  the  respect  and  submission  ima- 
ginable.    But  the  subject  being  so  unacceptable,  the  king 
would  not   suffer  them  to  proceed,  and  breaking  out  in  a 
rage  against  the  pope  and  cardinals,  swore  that  if  either 
themselves  or  any  other  person  were  so  hardy  as  to  inter- 
dict his  dominions,  he  would  immediately  seize  the  estates 
of  the  Church,  and  send  the  bishops  and  clergy  all  packing 
to  the  pope;  adding  withal,  that  if  any  Roman  was  found  in 
his  dominions,  he  would  order  their  eyes  to  be  plucked  out, 
and  their  noses  slit,  that  all  people  might  know  who  they 
were  by  this  distinction.     He  likewise  ordered  the  bishops 
to  go  out  of  the  presence  immediately,  for  fear  of  carrying 
some  mark  of  infamy  along  with  them.   These  prelates  find- 
ing no  impression  could  be  made  upon  the  king,  ventured 
The  king-     to  execute  the  pope's  commission  the  Lent  following:  and 
derltnin-    upon  Monday  in  Passion  Week,   put   the  whole  kingdom 
teihct.        under  an  interdict.     The  sentence  was  universally  obeyed. 
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And  thus  there  was  an  intermission  of  divine  service,  and    ;T0HN, 
all  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  were  discontinued.     I  say  ^^-^, — ^' 
all  the  offices,  excepting  the  baptizing  of  children,  taking 
the  confessions,  and  giving  the  communion  to  dying  persons. 

Some  time  before  things  came  to  this  extremity,  the  pope  Paris,  ibid. 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  English  barons  to  persuade  the  king  to  Foedera, 
a  compliance,  promising  them  an  indulgence  for  using  their  t^°ngs"Li. 
interest.    The  letter  concludes  with  strong  menaces,  in  case  ters,  &c. 
tnnigs  were  not  brought  to  an  accommodation. 

It  seems,  the  king  was  not  willing  to  break  with  the  pope:  The  king 
for,  upon  the  application  of  the  three  bishops  above  men-  ^offerofcom- 
tioned,  he  promised  to  receive  Langton,  archbishop  of  Can- j'^'"""^'^- 
terbury,  and  gratify  the  pope  in  any  other  j)oint  which  his 
council  should  tliink  reasonable ;  but  to  qualify  this  offer, 
and  prevent  its  being  construed  to  a  dangerous  latitude,  he 
threw  in  some  clauses  for  the  saving  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  his  crown :  this  concession  was  put  in  the  form  of  letters 
patent,  and  signed  by  seven  earls  and  three  barons,  above  415. 

two  months  before  the  interdict.  conig  num. 

The  bishops  thought  these  qualifying  clauses  would  not  '■^^• 
pass  at  Rome,  and  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power  to  ex-  scdrek'cted 
plain  them  to  what  sense  he  pleased  :  and  thus,  being  too 
far  in  the  pope's  interest,  they  were  so  hardy  as  to  publish 
the  interdict.  The  censure,  as  was  observed,  took  place 
immediately ;  and  people  brought  their  dead  out  of  the 
towns,  and  buried  them  in  ditches  and  highways  without 
any  funeral  service;  as  for  the  three  bishops,  after  they  had 
executed  the  ])ope's  order  and  given  the  blow,  they  w^ent 
privately  beyond  sea,  and  so  did  Joceline,  bishop  of  Bath, 
and  Giles,  bishop  of  Hereford. 

The  king,  enraged  at  the  interdict,  commanded  the  pre-  Tin-king 
lates,  and  those  that  abetted  their  proceedings,   to  depart  l"reZie'sof 
the   kingdom.      He  likewise  ordered   his  sheriffs  and  lay  "'e/>'f"'P'' 
officers  to  take  the  bishopricks  and  abbeys  into  their  cus- 
tody, and  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  Church;  but  most  of 
the  pi'clates  had   courage  enough   to  stand  the  event,  and 
refused    to  go   out    of  the    monasteries    unless    they    were 
forced.     The  king's  officers  having  no  express  direction  to 
outrage  any  person,  forbore  violence.     However,  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  issues  and  profits  for  the  king's  use, 
and  allowed  the  ccclesiasticks   but  a  slender  maintenance 
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LANG-    out  of  their  own  estates  ;  and  though  the  king's  displeasure 
Ab™clnt.  di^^  ^^^  proceed  to  the  last  rigours,  yet  he  found  out  ways 

* -^ '  enough  to  distress  them,  for  he  ordered  all  their  barn  doors 

to  be  locked.  The  priests'  wives  were  seized,  and  forced 
to  pay  dearly  for  their  liberty.  If  any  clergyman  or  monk 
was  met  upon  the  road,  by  any  of  the  king's  guards  or 
officers,  he  was  presently  dismounted,  plundered  and 
abused;  neither  would  any  magistrate  do  him  justice  upon 
^latt  Paiis^  complaint. 

^""'*  About  this  time,  when  the  court  was  upon  the  borders  of 

Wales,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  sent  a  highwayman,  bound, 
to  the  king.  This  man,  it  seems,  had  robbed  a  priest  upon 
the  road,  and  murdered  him;  the  king's  pleasure  was, 
therefore,  desired  concerning  the  malefactor :  the  answer 
was,  "  He  has  killed  an  enemy  of  mine,  untie  him  and  let  him 
go."  The  king  likewise  ordered  the  relations  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishops  who  executed  the  interdict  to  be  appre- 
hended, imprisoned,  and  disseized  of  their  estates.  In  the 
meantime,  the  three  bishops  who  had  provoked  the  king  to 
these  severities,  and  been  instrumental  in  the  confusion,  got 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  lived  beyond  sea  at  their 
Ibid.  ease,  for  which  Matthew  Paris  gives  them  a  hard  character. 

But  here  it  may  be  observed  that  all  the  prelates  and  clergy 
were  not  so  far  overawed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  as  to  put  a 
stop   to  divine   service,  and   submit  to  the  interdict;    and, 
amongst  these,  we  may  reckon  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Norwich.     Now  these  prelates,  and  all  others  of  the  clergy 
who  continued  to  officiate  in  their  respective  functions  were 
quickly  relieved  from   the  general   seizure,   and  had  their 
See  Re-       temporalities  and  effects  restored  them  by  special  writs. 
cords,  num.      'j'j^g  king,  being  apprehensive  the  pope  might  proceed  to 
Claus.  9.      some   deeper  revenge,  and  either  excommunicate  him  by 
Regis.M. 5.  name,  or  absolve  the  English   from  their  allegiance,   sent 
down  some  troops  to  the  nobility  he  suspected,  and  took 
Ibid.  hostages  of  them. 

The  continuance  of  the  interdict  transported  the  king  to 
the  utmost  aversion  for  the  Church,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing instance.  A  clergyman  at  Oxford,  happened  to  kill 
a  woman  by  chance-medley,  and  when  he  found  her  dead, 
P  j9yy  absconded  to  in-event  prosecution.  The  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  some  of  the  burghers,  went  to  search  for  him  at  his 
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lodgings,  and    not    finding   him    there,    they    seized    three    joHN, 
clergymen   of  his  acquaintance  who   knew  nothing  of  the  ^^f  Eng. 
matter,  and  put  them  in  prison.     Some  few  days  after,  the 
king  ordered  tliem  to  be  brought  out  of  the  town,  and  exe- 
cuted.    This  arbitrary  severity  made  the  university  break  Jgj^tfretire 
up,  and  about  three  thousand  clerks  retired  from  Oxford, /'"<"«  Ox- 
and  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Reading.  j^ij^ 

And  now  the  pope  was  resolved  to  exert  himself  farther, 
and  play  more  of  his  thunder.  To  this  purpose,  by  the  advice  xhe  kin<r 
of  the  conclave,  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  bishops  of excommuni- 
London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  to  excommunicate  the  king, 
and  publish  the  sentence  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in  all 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  collegiate  churches  throughout 
England.  The  design  was,  that  by  this  notoriety  of  the 
sentence,  the  king  might  be  avoided  by  everybody.  These 
bishops,  it  seems,  had  the  discretion  not  to  come  over  them- 
selves ;  but  sent  the  pope's  bull  to  the  bishops  in  England, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  abbots,  and  dignified  clergy.  But 
these  men  were  either  not  so  warm  in  the  pope's  service,  or 
at  least,  not  so  well  furnished  with  courage  as  to  execute 
the  order  in  form.  However,  they  took  care  to  whisper  the 
censure  in  conversation,  so  that  in  a  little  time  it  reached 
the  whole  country,  and  was  publickly  known.  And  now 
the  matter  being  the  subject  of  discourse,  Geoffrey,  arch- 
deacon of  Norwich,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
told  the  rest  of  the  board,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  church- 
men to  attend  the  service  of  an  excommunicated  prince  ; 
and  upon  this,  retired  to  Norwich  without  leave.  \\  hen  the 
king  heard  of  it  he  sent  down  one  Sir  William  Talbot  with 
a  military  force  to  seize  the  archdeacon,  and  lay  him  in  irons. 
Some  few  days  after  his  imprisonment,  the  king  ordered 
he  should  be  loaded  with  a  leaden  cope.  This  rigorous  id.  p.  228. 
usage,  together  with  short  allowance,  sent  him  quickly  into  416. 

the  other  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  king  was  thus  carried  to  some  inde- 
fensible excesses,  he  was  not  deserted  by  all  the  clergy. 
The  bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Norwich,  to  men-  '^ome  of  the 
tion  no  others,  were  firm  in  his  service;  and  one  Alexander //ic^/^^-s 
Caementarius,  a  divine  of  figure,  preached  in  the  king's  jus-  '"''''■^*'- 
tification,  and  maintained  his  quarrel  against  the  pope  ;  this 
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^TOI?"    Alexander  had  been   a  divinity  professor  in   Paris.     Mat- 
Abp.  Cant,  tliew  of  Westminster  gives  him  the  character  of  a  very  grace- 
Westmon.    ful  person,  and  a  great  scholar.     To  mention  something  of 
1209"         ^^^^  arguing   in  the  king's  behalf.     He  declared,  the  pre- 
AUwmider    Sent  calamity  upon  the  country  was  none  of  the  king's  fault; 
drjenccir  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  wickedness  of  the  people  had  brought  it  down 
the  king.      upon  tlicmselves ;  that  the  king  was  God  Almighty's  minis- 
ter to  punish  a  disorderly  nation  ;    that   in  such  cases  he 
had  his  commission  "  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to 
break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel :  to  bind  their 
great  men  in  chains,  and   their  nobles  with  links  of  iron." 
And  as  for  the  pope,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
posing of  princes'  crowns  or  the  government  of  their  subjects, 
or  to  dispossess  any  person  of  their  property  and  civil  rights. 
That  the  power  of  the  keys  was  never  designed  to  reach  into 
men's  estates;  and  that  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter, 
had  nothing  but  spiritual  jurisdiction  assigned  him.     Mat- 
thew Paris,  though  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  doctrine, 
confesses  Alexander  brought  plausible   arguments  for  the 
proof  of  it.    Matthew  of  Westminster  is  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Matthew  Paris,  and  gives  Alexander  hard   words  for 
Ibid.  his  heterodoxy.    From  hence  we  may  perceive  how  far  these 

two  historians  were  perverted  in  their  principles,  and  per- 
fectly subdued  to  the  pope's  supremacy ;  to  his  supremacy, 
I  say,  in  its  most  exorbitant  extent. 

This  Alexander  was  considered  for  his  merit,  and  had 

several  preferments  from  the  crown.    But  his  prosperity  was 

quickly  at  an  end  ;  for  when  the  pope  was  informed  of  his 

management,  he  got  him  ruined  immediately,  and  reduced 

him  to  that  degree  of  indigence,  that  he  was  forced  to  turn 

Matt.  Paris,  common  beggar.    To  proceed  :  Hugh,  archdeacon  of  Wells, 

^' "    ■         and  chancellor  of  England,  being  elected  bishop  of  Lincoln, 

desired  the  king's  leave  to  go  beyond  sea  to  the  archbishop 

of  Rouen  for  consecration.     But  upon  his  arrival  in  Nor- 

A.  D.  ]'209.    mandy  he  went  to  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made 

his  profession  of  canonical  obedience,  and  was  consecrated 

by  that  prelate.     When  the  king  understood  this,  he  seized 

the  revenues  of  the  bishoprick,  and  gave  the  great  seal  to 

Walter  de  Gray,  another  clergyman. 

Next  year  the  king  kept  his  Christmas  at  Windsor,  and 
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was    attended    with    a  great   assembly  of  nobles,   notwith-  J^]}]^' 

standing  the  exconnnunication.     It  seems  they  were  atraiu  ^ , ' 

to  do  otherwise,  for  the  king  dealt  hardly  with  those  who  de- 
clined to  make  their  appearance.     About  this  time  the  Jews  Jj^'^if^l'^^ 
were    seized   all    over    England,    imprisoned,    and    cruelly  a.  d.  1210. 
handled,    to  make   them  supply  the  king.     Some  of  them 
were  tortured  to  that  degree,  that  they  gave  up  their  whole 
estates,  and  promised  more  than  they  were  worth,  to  avoid  MattParis, 

.  p.  229. 

the  severity  of  the  usage.  J 

*'  °  June. 

The  next  year  the  king  set  sail  for  Ireland  ;  about  twenty  a.  d.  1211. 
of  the  petty  princes  of  that  country  met  him  at  Dublin,  and 
recognised  him  for  their  sovereign.     And  now  he  ordered 
the  English  laws  and  customs  to  take  effect  in  this  kingdom, 
and  commanded  his  judges  to  govern  themselves  by  that 
standard.     And  thus,  having  made  a  very  successful  ex-pe- T'te  clergy 
dition,  he  returned  into  England  in   September  following.  7ai°^d."^  ^ 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  convened  the  clergy  and  religious  ll>id.  230. 
to  London,  and  forced  them  to  part  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

This  year  the  king  marched  with  an  army  into  Wales, 
brought  the  country  to  a  submission,  and  took  hostages. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  he  convened  the  baronage 
to  Northampton.  And  here  the  pope's  nuncios,  Pandulphus 
and  Durandus,  the  first  a  subdeacon,  and  the  other  a  Knight 
Templar,  had  their  audience.  Their  business  was  to  adjust 
the  difference  between  the  king  and  the  Church.  The 
annals  of  the  monastery  of  Burton  sets  down  the  conference 
at  large,  which,  being  somewhat  remarkable,  I  shall  give  the  ^^  confer- 

•1  ,      f  .,  ence  be- 

reader  part  of  it.  <„,,.,.„  the 

The  nuncios,  being  brought  into  the  presence,  told  the  ^'"^"'"'"'^ 
king  they  had  undertaken  a  long  voyage  at  his  request,  and  f'"*- 
desired  to  know  his  highness's  pleasure  upon  the  premises. 
The  king  answered,  he  did  not  know  what  their  desire 
was. 

They  replied,  that  they  should  move  him  for  nothing 
more  than  common  right;  that  is,  that  his  highness  would 
swear  to  make  satisfaction  to  holy  Church  ;  to  return  all  the 
effects  he  had  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  ecclesiasticks ; 
and  that  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  other  pre- 
lates  beyond    sea,  and   all   their    friends    and    dependents, 
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LANG-    might  have    the   liberty   to  return,  and   live    peaceably   in 
Abp.  Cant.  England. 

Upon  this,  the  king,  looking  very  sternly,  told  them  that 
he  would  discover  himself  wholly  to  them.  "  You  may 
oblige  me,"  says  he,  "  to  swear  the  returning  whatever  has 
been  seized,  and  I  will  satisfy  you.  But  as  for  that 
Stephen,  he  can  never  be  so  secured  by  a  safe  conduct, 
but  that  I  will  hang  him  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  upon  my 
dominions." 

The  nuncios,  surprised  at  this  declaration,  put  the  king  in 
mind   that  he  moved  for   their   coming  over,  referred  the 
^l'*  cause  to  their  decision,  and  that,  if  it  should  appear  to  them 

that  he  had  failed  in  any  just  regards  to  his  holy  father  the 
pope,  or  done  any  wrong  to  the  Church,  he  was  ready  to 
stand  to  their  award,  to  make  reparation,  and  submit  to  any 
penance  enjoined. 

"  You  say  well,"  says  the  king ;  '*'  I  grant  his  holiness  is  my 
spiritual  father ;  that  he  succeeds  to  St.  Peter's  authority, 
and  that  I  ought  to  obey  him  in  spiritual  matters :  but  that 
this  submission  should  reach  so  far  as  to  affect  my  temporal 
jurisdiction,  and  lessen  my  prerogative,  I  can  by  no  means 
allow."  The  king  proceeds  to  report,  how  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  above  mentioned  had  perjured  themselves,  and 
betrayed  him  ;  and  that  the  pope  had  abetted  their  unac- 
countable practice.  His  highness  urged  farther,  that  his 
predecessors  used  to  bestow  archbishopricks,  bishopricks, 
and  abbeys  in  their  bed-chamber.  For  instance,  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  of  glorious  memory,  gave  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Worcester  to  Wulstan  :  and  that  when  William  the 
Conqueror  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  see,  because  he 
did  not  understand  French,  St.  Wulstan  refused  to  return 
him  the  pastoral  staff,  because  he  had  not  received  it  from 
him,  but  carried  it  to  king  Edward's  tomb ;  where  it  stuck 
so  fast,  that  nobody  could  pull  it  away,  but  that  holy  bishop. 
To  this  he  added,  that  within  his  own  memory,  his  father, 
king  Henry,  had  given  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  to 
St.  Thomas. 

Pandulphus  replied,  that  his  distinction  with  respect  to 
his  holiness's  authority,  was  unsound:  and  that  he  had 
clogged  it  with  too  much   limitation.     That  his   highness 
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ought  to  obey  the  pope  in  temporals,  as  well  as  spirituals :  JOHN, 
"  For,"  says  he,  "did  you  not  swear  obedience  to  the  j)ope,  ^  "  °.^  ""^.^ 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Church  at  your  corona- 
tion?" As  to  the  agreement  between  the  king  and  the 
monks  of  Christ's  Church,  and  their  breaking  the  articles  at 
Rome,  the  nuncio  set  forth,  that  the  pope  had  examined 
that  matter  to  the  bottom :  that  when  his  holiness  had 
annulled  the  two  first  elections,  and  commanded  the  proxies 
upon  a  third,  the  fourteen  monks  who  had  promised  the 
king  to  choose  none  but  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  cast  them- 
selves at  the  pope's  feet,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  tie 
upon  their  consciences.  The  pope  chid  them  for  taking 
an  oath  to  a  temporal  prince  without  leave  from  tiieir 
spiritual  superiors,  telling  them  withal,  they  had  sworn  to 
do  that,  which  nobody  living,  excepting  himself,  had  power 
to  perform:  and,  after  this  reprimand,  he  absolved  them 
from  their  oath,  and  enjoined  them  penance.  "Being  thus 
at  liberty,"  says  the  nuncio,  "  they  unanimously  made 
choice  of  Langton,  who  was  presented  to  your  highness  be- 
fore his  confirmation  :  but  you  were  pleased  to  reject  him, 
without  any  reason  for  your  refusal.  As  for  your  instances 
from  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
I  answer,"  continues  the  nuncio,  "  that  you  are  no  successor 
to  St.  Edward,  neither  do  you  resemble  him  in  his  qualities. 
For  he  took  holy  Church  into  his  protection  ;  whereas  you 
do  nothing  but  harass  and  disturb  it.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider your  arbitrary  and  oppressive  administration,  you  may 
be  said  to  succeed  William  the  Bastard,  as  you  call  him ; 
for  both  you  and  your  Norman  predecessors  have  made  it 
your  business  to  strip  the  Church  of  her  privileges. 

"  As  for  your  highness's  authority  from  the  case  of  arch- 
bishop Becket,  I  answer,  that  your  father,  king  Henry, 
only  reconnnended  him  to  the  electors,  and  did  by  no 
means  pretend  to  put  him  into  the  see  by  dint  of  preroga- 
tive. And  though  the  matter  was  thus  gently  carried,  the 
archbishop  afterwards  repented  his  accepting  the  king's 
interest,  and  resigned  the  archbishoprick  till  the  pope  gave 
him  a  dispensation.  After  the  martyrdom  of  this  archbishop, 
your  father,  Henry,  granted  the  monks  a  charter  to  choose 
their  metropolitan  exclusive  of  the  bishops  of  the  province." 
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LANG-  The  king  replied,  that  charter  was  binding  only  during  his 
Abp.  Cant,  father's  life,  and  was  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of 
'       '       '  his  successors. 

Pandulphus  told  the  king,  that  he  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  Church  in  all  the  privileges  acknowledged  or  granted 
by  his  predecessors.  After  some  pause,  the  king  made  a 
proposal  to  the  nuncio,  and  offered,  that  on  condition 
Langton  would  resign  his  archbishoprick,  the  pope  might 
dispose  of  that  preferment ;  and  that  he  would  accept  of 
any  person  of  his  holiness's  nomination.  And  that  possibly 
after  that,  he  might,  at  the  pope's  request,  bestow  a  bishop- 
rick  upon  Langton. 

"  It  is  not  the  custom  of  holy  Church,"  says  Pandulphus, 
"to  degrade  an  archbishop  without  sufficient  grounds:  but 
when  princes  prove  refractory  and  disobedient,  it  is  her 
method  to  take  them  lower,  and  throw  them  out  of  their  seat." 

"  You  threaten  high,"  says  the  king  :  **  Do  you  think  to 
get  me  under  your  feet,  as  you  have  done  my  nephew  Otho, 
the  emperor  ?  For  I  am  informed  by  him,  you  have  lately 
chosen  a  new  emperor." 

"That's  true,"  replies  Pandulphus;  "our  lord  the  pope 
makes  no  difficulty  of  that  matter ;  neither  does  he  think 
your  crown  sits  faster  than  another." 

King.  Have  you  anything  more  ? 

Pandulphus.  From  this  day,  we  excommunicate  all 
those  that  shall  communicate  with  you. 

King.  Have  you  anything  else  ? 

Pandulphus.  We  absolve  all  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
your  dominions,  from  their  homage  and  allegiance :  and 
give  me  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  tM'o  years  since,  your 
earls  and  barons  requested  the  pope  to  discharge  them 
418.  from  their  subjection,  and  to  give  them  the  liberty  to  make 

war  upon  you. 

"  And  farther,  I  must  add,  his  holiness  designs  shortly 
to  send  an  army  into  England  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  Now,  upon  the  arrival  of  these  forces,  we  command 
all  to  repair  to  the  pope's  standard,  and  submit  to  the 
orders  of  his  general."  The  penalty  for  disobedience  runs 
high,  and  in  general  terms. 

King.     Have  you  anything  more  to  menace  ? 
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Pandulphus.     Yes  ;  we  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  that    JOHN, 

1  •       1         /•  1-1  c  ,     .  K.  of  Eng. 

from  this  day  lorward,  neither  you,  nor  any  or  your  heirs, ' 

can  wear  the  crown. 

King.  I  was  informed  you  were  my  friends,  and  that  you 
would  be  serviceable  to  me  at  the  court  of  Rome;   but  now 

I  find  things  quite  otherwise.     But  by had  you  come 

into  my  kingdom  without  being  sent  for,  I  should  have  dis- 
posed of  you  to  a.  post  you  would  not  have  liked,  and  made 
this  your  last  mischief. 

Pandulphus.  We  understand  the  language  of  your 
oath,  and  you  might  as  decently  have  sworn  you  would  hang 
us.  But  we  call  God  to  witness,  we  came  into  your  domii 
nions  upon  no  other  prospect  than  to  suffer  martyrdom  for 
the  Church  ;  neither  do  we  expect  any  better  usage  from 
you. 

Upon  this,  the  king  ordered  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers 
of  justice  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners.  Some  of  these  the 
king  ordered  to  be  hanged ;  some  to  have  their  eyes  pulled 
out;  and  some  had  their  feet  ami  hands  chopped  off.  The 
king  imagined  the  sight  of  these  executions  might  strike  a 
terror  into  Pandulphus,  and  work  him  to  his  purpose. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  malefactors  there  was  a  clergyman 
convicted  of  forgery ;  this  man  the  king  ordered  to  be 
hanged.  When  Pandulphus  heard  the  sentence,  he  resolved 
to  excommunicate  those  that  should  offer  to  lay  hands  on 
him,  and  went  out  of  the  presence  to  get  a  candle.  The 
king,  perceiving  him  thus  resolute,  followed  him,  put  the 
criminal  into  the  nuncio's  hands,  and  referred  him  to  his 
justice;  and  by  this  means  the  prisoner  was  discharged.         Annal. 

I  have  been  the  longer  upon  this  conference  to  show  the  ]5^"^!}o^|■ 
spirit  and  hardiness  of  the  court  of  Rome ;   how  ruggedly  '-*^'5-  't 
they  saluted  princes;   how  boldly  they  held  up  the  Hilde- 
brandine  doctrine,  and  to  what  a  flaming  excess  they  carried 
their  encroachments  upon  the  civil  power. 

Matthew  Paris  makes  the  issue  of  this  debate  somewhat  A'/h^  7o/i«'i 
different,  and  reports  that  the  king  was  willing  to  grant  that  'f^\'  '^'^"^' 
the  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  prelates  and  monks  that 
were  outlawed,  and  beyond  sea,  might  return  and  live  un- 
disturbed :   but  because  he  refused  to  make  satisfaction  for 
the   damage  they  had  received,  and  to  return  the  effects  Matt.  Paris 
which  had  been  seized,  the  accommodation  miscarried,  and  i'"  "    • 
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^TOI?     ^^^^  pope's  agents  went  back  to  France  without  doing  any- 

Abp.  Cant,    tiling. 

Peter,  the         During  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  court  of 
pZphenj.     1^""^^»  there  was  one  Peter,  a  hermit,  who  hved  in  York- 
shire, famous  for  his  prophetick   predictions.     This  man, 
pretending  to  supernatural  impulses,  made  it  his  business  to 
declare  publickly  that  by  Ascension  day  next  ensuing  there 
A.  D  1212.    would  be  no  king  in  England.     When  he  was  brought  into 
the  presence  he  maintained  his  prophecy,  and  desired  the 
king  to  dispose  of  him  as  his  highness  thought  fit  in  case 
the  event  did  not  answer.      The  king  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  till  the  time  was 
expired.     The  credit  and  confidence  of  this  hermit  did  the 
king  great  disservice ;  for  the  prediction  was  generally  as 
Matt.  Paris,  much  believed  as  if  it  had  been  deHvered  from  the  sky.  The 
historian  adds,  that  the  king,  by  debauching  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  great  men,  by  illegal  exactions,  and  other 
oppressive  methods,  lost  the  affections  of  all  the  nobility ; 
insomuch  that   they  were  glad   to  hear  the  pope  had  dis- 
Ibid.  charged  them  from  their  allegiance. 

Archbishop  Things  being  thus  disposed  for  a  defection,  Stephen, 
bury"sf-c.'  ai'chbisliop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely, 
complain  at  took  a  loumey  to  Rome,  to  make  their  complaint  against 

Rome  ii-ii.  .  ,... 

against  the  the  king;  they  declaimed  strongly  against  the  administration, 
"'^'  told  his  holiness  that  things  were  brought  to  the  last  ex- 

tremity, and  that  the  Church  was  ready  to  expire  without 
The  pope      speedy  assistance.    The  pope  thought  it  was  now  high  time 

pronounces       ^  i-ip  i-  ii  i  i 

the  king de-  to  cxert  himsoli  to  the  utmost,  and  give  tlie  last  stroke;  and 
posed.         therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  conclave,  he  pronounced  king 
John  deposed.     The  difficuky  was,  to  get  the  sentence  exe- 
cuted.    He  conceived  Philip,  king  of  France,  most  proper 
He  gives  his  for  this  purpose.     He  wrote  to  him,  therefore,  to  undertake 

dominions  to    ,  r,  i  ,..,  ., 

the  king  of  the  scrvicc  ;  and,  to  encourage  tlie  expedition,  he  promised 
France.       j^^jj^  ^  plenary  indulgence  and  the  fee  simple  of  the  crown  of 
England  for  his  pains. 

And  to  give  farther  strength  to  the  cause,  the  pope  wrote 
to  most  of  the  nobility  and  military  men  of  figure  in  Europe 
to  undertake  a  crusade  to  dethrone  the  king  of  England,  to 
enlist  themselves  under  the  king  of  France,  and  endeavour 
to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  the  universal  Church.  In  this 
letter  he  gives  them  to  understand   that  whosoever  shall 
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assist,  either  in  person  or  fortune,  towards  the  reducing  this  JOHN, 
contumacious  prince,  shall  be  taken  into  the  protection  of  ..^'  °|^^"g; 
the  holy  see,  and  have  the  same  privilege  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Jerusalem.  And  to  pursue  the  point  farther,  the  pope  sent 
Pandulphus  into  France  to  Langton  and  the  other  English 
prelates,  to  give  them  the  countenance  of  his  character,  and 
see  the  pope's  order  put  in  execution. 

Pandulphus,  before  he   took  leave  of  his  master,  asked  419. 

him  privately,  whether,  in  case  he  found  the  king  of  England 
disposed  to  make  satisfaction,  his  holiness  would  give  him 
any  commission  to  treat  with  him.  Upon  this  the  pope  de- 
livered Pandulphus  a  copy  of  articles,  upon  the  sigiiing  of 
which  the  difference  might  be  accommodated  and  the  king 
restored.  Id.  p.  232  et 

This  year,  John  Comyn,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  departed  '^'^^' 
this  life.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  recommended  by  king- 
Henry  II.  to  the  clergy  of  Dublin,  who  chose  him  for  their 
metropolitan  in  September,  1181:  he  was  consecrated  the 
March  following  by  Lucius  III.  Comyn  was  so  far  in  his 
holiness's  ftivour  as  to  procure  a  grant  of  privileges  for  his 
see.  This  bull,  amongst  other  things,  decrees  that  no  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  shall  hold  any  synod,  or  try  any  ecclesias- 
tical causes,  within  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  without  the  arch- 
bishop's consent,  unless  authorized  for  this  purpose  by  a 
special  commission  from  the  pope  or  his  legate.  Comyn  was 
a  prelate  of  learning,  elocution,  and  good  morals.  To  men- 
tion something  of  his  benefactions,  he  built  the  large  church 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  furnished  it  with  thirteen  prebends ;  he 
enlarged  the  choir  of  Christ's  Church,  and  built  and  en- 
dowed the  nunnery  of  Gracedieu  in  the  county  of  Dublin.     Sir  James 

The    next    year,    Geoffrey   Plantagenet,    archbishop   of  (^,„^[j*,'j;''p,^. 
York,  departed  this  life;  the  history  relating  to  him  has  *:"■>; "^*''^, 

11  r'Tiiii  I'lclatos  of 

been  mentioned  already,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  ado,  that  iitlaiui. 
this  archbishop,  having  incurred  the  king's  displeasure  by  ^-  ^-  ^-^■^^ 
opposing  a  tax  at  the  parliament  at  Winchester,  went  be- 
yond sea,  and  after  seven  years'  banishment,  as   Matthew 
Paris  calls  it,  died  there.     He  sat  almost  two-and-twenty 
years.  I'l-  ?l"^'?- 

T  •       •  •  Oil      Archippisc. 

In  January,  the   beginning  of  this  year,  Stephen,  arch-  Eborac. 
bishop    of  Canterbury,  William,    bishop    of  London,  and 
Eustachius,  bishop  of  Ely,  came  from  Rome  into  France, 
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LANG-  and  published  the  pope's  sentence  against  king  John. 
Abp.  Cam.  P'^i^'P?  king  of  France,  was  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and 
' •' — 'prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  England,  commanding  all 

Tlie  king  of  ■,•     ,  ^  i   i  •  •    i       i      •  ^  t>        ■■  t 

France  pre-  ^^^  oarous  to  attend  nun  with  then*  tenants  at  Ivouen,  under 

7e7cl{t'up-  *^^  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  estates. 

on  England.  The  king  of  England  was  not  negligent  in  his  defence, 
but  raised  the  posse  of  the  kingdom,  and  drew  down  his 
troops  to  the  coast  towns,  where  he  suspected  the  French 
might  land. 

While  things  were  thus  drawing  towards  a  decision  in  the 
field,  two  Knights  Templars  landed  at  Dover,  and  acquainted 
the  king  that  Pandulphus  desired  to  come  over,  and  that  he 
had  proposals  to  make  him  in  order  to  an  accommodation. 
The  king  agreed  to  the  motion,  and  sent  Pandulphus  an 
invitation.    This  nuncio,  at  his  first  audience,  made  a  fright- 

Pandidpus    ful  representation  of  the  juncture :  he  told  his  highness  that 

offers  terms  .  j  '  o 

to  king        the  king  of  France  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a  for- 
John.  midable  fleet  and  army,  that  he  had  an  authority  from  the 

pope  to  seize  his  dominions,  and  that  his  holiness  had  con- 
veyed the  sovereignty  of  the  English  crown  to  that  prince 
and  his  successors.     That  king  Philip  had  given  out,  that 
most  of  the  English  nobility  had  sent  him  an  invitation,  and 
declared    themselves    his    subjects    under    hand    and    seal. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  blackness  of  the  prospect,  it  was 
in  his  highness's  power  to  dispel  the  cloud,  and  retrieve  his 
affairs  ;  and  that,  in  case  he  was  willing  to  make  satisftiction 
Matt. Paris  ^^r  the  injuries  he  had  done,  and  stand  to  the  decision  of 
p.  234.         i\iQ  Church,  his  holiness  would  recover  him  his  crown. 
The  king  By  this  discoursc  of  the  nuncio  the  king  perceived  himself 

"'  ^  '  *'  sui'prisingly  distressed,  and  that  things  were  brought  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  motives  which  determined  him  to  a 
compliance  were  these  :  first,  he  considered  he  had  been 
five  years  under  an  excommunication  ;  this  thought  lay  un- 
easy upon  his  conscience,  and  made  him  think  himself  unsafe 
as  to  the  other  world.  Secondly,  the  king  of  France  lay 
ready  to  invade  him  with  a  numerous  army  ;  and,  in  case  he 
came  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field,  he  was  afraid  the 
Id  p.  235.  English  would  desert ;  and  that,  which  was  thought  to 
A.  D.  1213.  affect  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  nearness  of  Ascen- 
sion day,  at  which  term,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the 
hermit,  he  was  to  lose  his  kingdom.     These  reasons  made 
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him  despair  of  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  pope ;  he  was  JOHN, 
forced,  therefore,  to  consent  to  the  proposals  of  the  nuncios, »— '  ° ^  °^' 
and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  Church; 
and  sixteen  of  the  principal  earls  and  harons  of  the  king- 
dom were  guarantees  for  the  performance,  and  in  case  the 
king  should  happen  to  fail  in  the  articles,  they  obliged 
themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  force  him  to  keep  his 
word. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  May,  the  Monday  before  Ascen-  The  terms 
sion  day,  the  king  and  Pandulphus,  with  a  numerous  assembly  fommJda- 
of  earls  and  barons,  met  at  Dover,  and  agreed  to  the  articles  ^'O"- 
of  the  accommodation.    They  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
letters  patent,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  seal.     And  here 
the  king  swears  to  be  concluded  by  the  pope's  instructions 
to  his  nuncio,  in  all  points  relating  to  his  excommunication ; 
to  permit   Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  other 
English  prelates  beyond  sea,  and   their  adherents,  to   re- 
turn home,  and  enjoy  their  property,  privilege,  and  jurisdic- 
tion, without  any  impeachment  or  disturbance.    He  promised, 
likewise,  to  make  full  restitution  of  whatever  had  been  taken 
from  any  of  the  clergy  or  laity  during  the  late  misunder- 
standings.    He  likewise  engaged  to  reverse  all  outlawries 
occasioned   by  the  dispute   above  mentioned.      And,   pro- 
vided there  should  arise  any  difference  about  stating  the  420. 
damages,  that  point  was  to  be  referred  to  the  legate.              id.  p.  236. 

This  was  the  main  of  the  articles  at  the  first  meeting.  He  resigns 
Things  being  thus  far  advanced,  the  king,  Pandulphus,  and  'lo^ZTo'pe's 
the  nobility,  met  two  days  after,  upon  Ascension  eve,   at  ^^s^te. 
the  Templars'  house,  near  Dover;  and  here,  according  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  at  Rome,  the  king  resigned  his  crowns 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  pope.     The  instrument  is  set  Paris,  ibid. 
down  at  large  by  Matthew  Paris  and  the  Annals  of  Burton.  Burtonf  p. 
By  virtue  of  this  resignation  the  king  was  to  hold  the  king-  -^'^• 
doms  of  England  and  Ireland  of  the  pope,  and  pay  him  a 
thousand  marks  yearly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty. 
This  grant  is  said  to  be  made  "  communi  consilio  baronum 
nostrorum,"  by  the  consent  of  the  barons.     And,  what  was 
a  particular  mortification,  the  king  was  forced  to  say  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  all  this  hardship;  that  he  resigned  his 
kingdoms  by  the  suggestion  of  the  holy  Spirit ;  and  that  he 
was   not  driven  to   this  compliance   by   the   terror  of  the 

VOL.  ir.  F  f 
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LANG-    interdict,  or  out  of  any  motive  of  fear,  but  that  he  was 

Abp.  Cant,  governed  in  this  affair  purely  by  his  own  free  will  and  in- 

'      ^^ '  clination. 

In  earnest,  this  is  hard  language  for  his  holiness  to  put 
upon  a  prince.  To  make  him  a  vassal  and  a  hypocrite  at 
the  same  time,  was  an  odd  stretch  of  the  supremacy,  by 
which  the  pope  became  no  less  reprehensible  than  the  king. 
This  charter  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 

Matt.  Paris,  bishop  of  Norwich,  eight  earls,  and  three  barons. 

p.  237.  -pj^g  king  delivered  the  instrument  of  resignation  to  Pan- 

dulphus  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  immediately  after 
took  the  oath  of  homage  publickly  to  the  pope  and  his  suc- 
cessors; the  oath  runs  in  the  usual  form  sworn  by  a  homager 

See  Re-       to  a  sovereign  prince. 

cords,  num.  Pandulphus  Conducted  himself  with  great  haughtiness 
upon  this  occasion,  and  trampled  under  his  feet  the  money 
which  the  king  gave  him  as  an  earnest  of  his  vassalage. 
The  chronicle  of  Melrose  relates,  that  the  king  laid  his 
crown  at    Pandulphus's   feet ;    and    some   report  that  this 

Chronic,      nuncio  did  not  return  it  till  five  days  after. 

^j^g^^^'  After   Ascension  was    over,  the  king  ordered  Peter  of 

Wakefield,  the  hermit,  to  be  executed  as  a  false  prophet. 
This  was  thought  hard  measure  by  those  who  examined  the 
prediction ;  they  thought  the  hermit  suffered  for  telling 
truth :  for  now,  to  speak  properly,  the  king  had  sunk  his 

Paris,p.237.  title  by  making  the  pope  his  sovereign. 

Pandulphus,  being  furnished  with  the  instruments  above 
mentioned,  set  sail  for  France,  to  acquaint  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  rest  of  the  exiles  with  the  terms  he 
had  procured  for  them,  and  that  now  they  were  at  liberty  to 
go  home.  He  likewise  desired  the  French  king  to  disband 
his  army,  and  give  over  his  enterprise.  That,  since  the 
king  of  England  had  made  the  Church  satisfaction,  he  could 
not  attempt  anything  against  that  prince  without  incurring 
his  holiness'  displeasure.  The  king  of  France  was  highly 
disgusted  at  this  discourse,  and  told  the  nuncio  that  he  had 
undertaken  the  expedition  at  the  pope's  instance,  and  spent 

Id. p. 238.  above  threescore  thousand  pounds  in  his  preparations: 
neither  would  he  have  dropped  the  design,  nor  been 
governed  by  any  counter  orders  of  his  holiness,  had  he  not 
been  deserted  by  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders ;  this  earl,  being 
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an  ally  of  king  John's,  refused  the  French  service,  and  de-    jOHN, 
clared  against  the  justice  of  the  war.  K.  of  Eng. 

The  king  of  France,  thus  disappointed,  ordered  his  fleet 
to  set  sail  for  Flanders,  and  make  a  descent  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  king  of  England,  advertised  of  the  earl's  condi- 
tion, sent  him  supplies  immediately.  These  auxiliaries,  dis- 
covering the  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  perceived 
that  most  of  the  forces  were  gone  on  shore  to  forage ;  upon 
this  they  attacked  their  ships,  took  three  hundred,  and 
burnt  a  hundred.  When  the  king  of  France  understood 
this  misfortune,  he  drew  ofl'  his  forces  from  Flanders,  and 
marched  home. 

The  king  of  England,  informed  of  this  defeat,  ordered  his  ThenohUity 
troops  in  Flanders  to  march  into  the  enemy's  country ;  him-  T^'A*!/"'^'' 
self  designing  to  sail  into  Poictou  to  attack  the  French  on  khg  till  the 
that  side.     And  for  this  purpose  he  had  drawn  down  a  con-  Ian  "I" was 
siderahle  army  to  Portsmouth.     But  here  his  voyage  was  '"''''"  '^• 
disappointed  ;  for  the  nobility  refused  to  attend  him  till  the 
excommunication  was  taken  of. 

The  king,  thus  distressed,  sent  a  farther  security  to  the  Archbishop 
archbishop  of  Canterbury   and   the  other  prelates  beyond  „',"/''^/,g'* 
sea.     The  instrument  promised  them  full  and  immetliate  re-  rest  of  the 
stitution,  and  four-and-twenty  earls  and  barons  undertook  called. 
for  the  performance.     Upon  this  invitation,  Stephen,  arch-  August  2G. 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  liincoln, 
and  Hereford,  together  with  all  the  clerks  and  laity  con- 
cerned in  the  quarrel  of  the  interdict,  embarked  forthwith, 
and,  landing  at  Dover,  waited  on  the  king  at  Winchester. 
The  king,  at  the  sight  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  threw 
himself  with  tears  at  their  feet,  and  begged  them  to  have  com- 
passion on  himself  and  the  kingdom.     The  prelates,  seeing 
the  king  thus    surprisingly    condescending   and    mortified, 
raised  him  with  great  sympathy  and  respect,  led  him  to  the 
cathedral,  and  absolved  him  in  form.     The  king  swore  at  the  Thcii  ab- 
time  of  absolution,  that  he  would  cherish  and  maintain  the  J^'^^f '" 
Church    and    clergy    to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  that  he 
would  revive  the  acceptable  part  of  the  constitution,  parti- 
cularly the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  that  all  his  sub- 
jects should  have  the  benefit  of  law  and  justice,  and  not  be  421. 
punished  or    disseized  in  an   abitrary   manner  ;  with  some 
other  articles  not  necessary  to  mention. 

F  f  2 
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LANG-        Things  being  thus  adiiisted,  he  marched  to  Portsmouth 

TON        •  o  o  .1  »  ^ 

Abp.  Cant.  ^^  ordcr  to  embark  for  Poictou,  leaving  the  administration  to 

'       ''       '  the  bishop   of  Winchester,   Geoffrey   Fitz-Peter,   and   the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Thus  Matthew  Paris  ;  but  the 

records  of  the  Tower  inform  us,  that  the  government  of  the 

kingdom  was  left  solely  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  arch-         When  the  king  ordei*ed  the  army  to  embark,  the  barons 

Canterbury  told   him,  they  had   been   so   long  in   the  field   that  their 

^h7khf<'^to  "^o"6y  was  all  spent,  and,  therefore,  unless  they  were  fur- 

stop  his        nished  from   the  exchequer,    they    could    not    follow   him. 

against  the  The  king  not  complying  with  this  condition,  the  great  men 

baro7is.        disbanded  themselves,  and  thus  the  expedition  into  France 

Matt.  Paris,  ,        rni        i  •  i  i  i    i        i  •      i 

p.  239.  was  postponed,  ine  kmg,  thus  deserted  by  his  barons, 
Cmiven-  levied  an  army  to  compel  them  to  their  duty.  When 
tiones  Li-  he  took  the  field,  the  archbishop  waited  on  him  at 
torn.  1.  p.  Northampton,  and  told  him,  that  if  his  highness  rejected 
^^^'  the  courts   of  justice,   and  made  use  of  military  methods, 

such  applications  would  by  no  means  agree  with  the  oath 
taken  by  him  at  his  absolution.  The  king,  with  an  air  of 
disgust,  replied,  that  secular  causes  were  none  of  the  arch- 
bishop's business,  and  that  he  should  not  defer  the  affairs 
lie  Infer-  of  the  government  upon  his  account.  The  forces  marching 
far%i  the     Gai'lj  the  ucxt  momiug  towards  Nottingham,  the  archbishop 

business  of  followed  the  king,  and  told  him  with  great  freedom,  that 
the  sidle. 

unless  he  altered  his  measures,  and  put  up  his  sword,  all 

those  who  attacked  any  person  in  a  hostile  manner  before 
the  interdict  was  taken  off,  should  be  excommunicated,  ex- 
cepting his  highness  :  and  thus  the  archbishop  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  stop  his  march,  and  gained  the  barons  time 
to  appear  at  the  king's  court,  and  take  their  trial  according 

Matt.  Pari.s,  tO  law. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  prelates,  barons, 
and  abbots,  had  a  meeting  at  London :  and  here  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  allowed  the  conventual  churches  and 
parish  priests  to  perform  divine  service,  provided  it  was 
pronounced  in  a  low  voice,  the  parishioners  having  the 
Ibid.  liberty  to  be  present    at  it:  for,  by  the  way,  we    may  ob- 

serve, that  though  the  king  was  absolved,  the  interdict  was 
yfn  expe-  "ot  taken  off.  At  this  meeting,  Matthew  Paris  relates  from 
fesiU'to'the  common  report,  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  a 
barons.        private  conference  with  some  of  the  great  barons,  and  sug- 
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gested  an  expedient  to  recover  the  ancient  constitution :  "  I    JOHN", 
have,"  says  he,  "  the  charter  of  king  Henry  the  First  by  me:  v__^_lJi' 
this  instrument  will  direct  you  in  your  demands  upon  the 
crown,  and  put  you  in  a  method  to  retrieve  your  liberties." 
When  the  barons   heard  this  charter    read  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  the  contents,  and  swore  they  would 
venture   their  lives  in  the  cause  when  time  should  serve. 
The  archbishop  promised  them  his  assistance:  and  thus,  Id. 241. 
after  they  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  association,  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

About  this  time,  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses  began  to 
grow  more  publick  than  formerly.  It  seems,  they  were  now 
too  strong  for  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  excessively 
profane,  unless  they  are  misrepresented.  For  they  are  said 
to  have  thrown  the  Gospels  into  the  common  sewer  before  the 
face  of  the  clergy,  and  to  have  abused  the  communion  plate. 
And  when  the  western  Christians  undertook  a  crusade 
against  them,  and  besieged  them  in  Bourges,  they  threw  the 
New  Testament  over  the  walls,  with  expressions  of  blas- 
phemy and  contempt.  Ibid. 

Thus  Matthew  Paris.     But  it  is  not  improbable  he  might 
be  misinformed  about  the  Albigenses  :   for   the   annals   of 
Waverley  report,  that  they  had  several  bishops  and  other 
clergy  in  their  party,  which  had  they  deserved  so  hideous  a  Annal  Wa- 
character,  one  may  think,  would  not  have  happened.  173. 

This  year,  the  king  sent  sir  Thomas  Hardington,  sir  The  king 
Ralph  Fitz-Nicholas,  and  Robert,  of  London,  clerk,  on  a  flmiMuho- 
private  embassy  to  the  king  of  Morocco :  their  commission  »"^<«".  4f- 
was  to  make  this  infidel  pi'ince  an  offer  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  that  their  master  was  willing  to  hold  it  of  him, 
and  pay  a  yearly  acknowledgment.  And  more  than  that, 
they  told  him,  the  king  was  ready  to  resign  his  faith,  as 
well  as  his  dominions,  and  turn  Mahometan.  This  prince, 
who  was  a  person  of  sense  and  eloquence,  after  he  had 
paused  a  little  upon  the  proposal,  gave  this  answer:  "  I 
have  lately,"  says  he,  "perused  a  Greek  book,  written  by 
one  Paul,  a  learned  Christian:  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  doctrine,  history,  and  behaviour  of  this  man :  however, 
his  quitting  the  religion  he  was  bred  in,  and  revolting  to  a 
new  belief,  docs  not  please  me  :  and  I  must  tell  you,  your 
king  is  much  to  blame  for  his  inconstancy  upon  this  point, 
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LANG-    and  for  discovering  himself  inclined  to  renounce   the  ad- 
Abp.  Cant,  mii'able   institution  of  Christianity:   God  Almighty  knows, 

' ^ '  that  were  I  at  liberty  to  choose  my  persuasion,  Christianity 

should  certainly   be    my  religion."     In   short ;    Miramolin, 
for   that  was   this  prince's  name,   despised  king  John  for 
making  so  scandalous  an  offer,  and  refused  to  engage  with 
Id.  p.  243.    him. 

This    embassy,    though    very   privately  carried  on,  was 
afterwards  discovered  by  Robert,  above  mentioned,  in  the 
Id.  p.  245.    hearing  of  Matthew  Paris. 

That  the  king  was  too  much  swayed  by  interest  and  pas- 
sion, and  far  from  having  a  due  regard  for  the  Christian 
religion,  appears  by  his  favour  to  the  Jews.  These  men, 
though  they  impoverished  the  subject  with  excessive  usury, 
yet  by  paying  the  king  a  large  consideration  for  this  liberty, 
422.  they  were  serviceable  to  the  exchequer.     Upon  this  view, 

the  king  granted  them  the  privilege  of  a  sort  of  high  priest. 
The  patent  runs  durante  vita,  to  one  Rabbi  Jacob,  of  Lon- 
don, who,  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  had  a  superintendency 
See  Re-       over  all  the  Jews  in  England  conveyed  to  him. 
cor  s,  num.      rp|^^  Wng  being  refused  by  the  Mahometans  and  hampered 
by  the  English  barons,  applied  once  more  to  the  court  of 
Rome.     And  here  Matthew  Paris  gives  the  pope  a  very 
hard  character,  charges  him  with  excessive  pride  and  covet- 
ousness,  and  that  a  good   sum  of  money  would  bribe  him 
to  any  wickedness.     The  king,  therefore,  who  knew   his 
temper,  made  him  a  large  remittance,  and  promised  a  far- 
ther   sum,    provided  his  holiness  would  find  a  pretext  to 
mortify  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  excommunicate 
the  English  barons. 
The  legate        The  pope,  not  unmindful  of  the  English  affairs,  dispatched 
anarhUra-  bis  legate  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  to  king  John.    He 
ry  manner,    arrived  in  England  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  and 
receiving  an  enlargement  of  his  commission  for  filling  the 
vacancies,  he  behaved  in  an  arbitrary  manner.     For,  as  the 
historian  reports,  not  taking  the  advice  of  the  archbishop, 
and  his  suffragans,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the 
court   clergy,   promoted    persons    unqualified   to   sees    and 
abbeys ;    and  filled  several  parochial  churches  with  his  own 
Matt.  Paris,  favourite  clerks,  without  ai)plying  to  the  patrons  for  their 

247  X.  1  1    ./      o  1 

'■  consent. 
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The  next  year,  about  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  the  arch-    jOHN, 
bishop  of  Canterbury  convened  his  suffragans  at  Dunstable.  ,^-  "^  ^"g; 
At  this  meeting  the  legate  was  complained  of  for  being  too  ^■,^- Vf^*- 
much  in  the  court  mterest,  and  encroaching  upon  the  liber-  of  the  sees 
ties  of  the  Church  :  his  filling  the  sees  without  consulting  fi,lce  ciaTm- 
the  English  prelates,  was  looked  upon  as  a  downright  intru-  <^dbiithe 

^  ^  '  °  archbishop. 

sion,  and  breach  of  canon.  This  matter  being  thoroughly 
debated,  two  clerks  were  dispatched  to  the  legate,  then  at 
Burton<ipon-Trent,  to  desire  him  in  the  archbishop's 
name,  not  to  presume  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  with  prelates 
in  his  province.  That  the  stretching  his  legatine  commis- 
sion to  such  a  length  was  injurious  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  whom  the  management  of  those  matters  pro- 
perly belonged.  The  legate,  notwithstanding  he  knew  the 
archbishop  had  appealed  to  the  pope,  took  no  notice  of  his 
remonstrance  :  however,  he  sent  Pandulphus  to  Rome  to 
prepare  the  pope  for  his  purpose.  This  agent,  according  to 
his  instructions,  represented  the  EngUsh  prelates  as  too  stiff 
in  their  demands  of  damages,  and  blackened  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  that  degree,  that  the  pope  would  not  so 
much  as  hear  Simon  Langton,  in  his  brother  the  archbi- 
shop's defence.  It  was  thought,  the  pope  was  most  strongly 
prepossessed  to  this  partiality  by  the  king's  repeating  his 
submission,  and  sending  his  holiness  another  resignation  of 
his  crown.  Paris,  p. 

The  legate  having  received  instructions  from  the  pope  to  ^*^" 
take  off  the  censure,  convened  the  bishops  at  Reading,  and 
relaxed  the  interdict,  after  it  had  continued  six  years  and 
three  months. 

This  year,  October  the  ISth,  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  departed  this  life.     He  was  first  archdeacon  of 
Glocester,  and  consecrated  to  this  see  by  Hubert,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  1200.     He  was  a  prelate  very  learned 
in  the  common  laws,  well  qualified  for  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  always  firm  to  the  crown.     King  John  made  him 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  in  which  post  he  managed  to  great  Auk'I.  Sacr. 
commendation.     Afterwards  the  king  sent  him  upon  an  em-  ^'^{{l  ^■^'' 
bassy  to  Rome.     He  died  in  his  return,  near  Poictiers  in  ^^.t"  -^"'"^s 
France,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich.  nais  ofi'he 

This  year  the  pope  sent  king  John  a  return  of  civility  for  fr^ia^*^,,. 
the  extraordinary  regard  he  had  paid  to  the  see  of  Rome,  i'-' 
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LANG-    The  favour  is  a  sort  of  exemption  from  the  discipline  of  the 
Abp.  Cant.  EngHsh  prelates.     For  the  bull  decrees  that  the  king's  per- 

"^ ■' '  son  should  not  be  excommunicated,  or  his  chapel  put  under 

an  interdict,  without  particular  instructions  from  the   apo- 

stolick    see.     Now,   had  the   king's   supreme    ecclesiastical 

jurisdiction  been  the  doctrine  of  these  times,  the  pope  had 

a  very  untoward  way  of  paying  his  compliment.      In  this 

case  the  bull  would  have  been  looked  on  as  an  aiFront ;  and 

Foedera,      to  what  purpose  should  the  pope  then  have  sent  it  ?     But  if 

tiones^,"&c.   ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  thought  to  Carry  something  of  favour  and  ex- 

tom.  1.  p.     traordinary  privilege  in  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  reconcile  this 

Coke's  Re-  precedent  to  sir  Edward  Coke's  reasoning  upon  this  argu- 

ports,part    ^^^^ 

The  arch-        In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  at  Christmas,  the  king 
curitMtothe  l^cpt  his  court  at  Worcester  ;  here  the  barons  petitioned  for 
''"'■''"*/'"■    the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  other  liberties  men- 
A.  D.  1215,    tioned  in   the   charter   of  king  Henry  I.,  putting  him   in 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had   sworn  to  grant  them 
these  liberties  at  his  late  absolution.     The  king,  perceiving 
the  barons  resolved,  and  prepared  to  contest  the  point,  pro- 
mised to  give  them  satisfaction  at  Easter  following ;  and,  to 
make  them  easy  in  the  meantime,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, undertook  for  the  performance.     The  king,  in  the 
meantime,   to   secure  himself  against   the   practices   of  the 
Id.  p.  253.    barons,  had  the  oaths  of  homage  and  allegiance  repeated, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  subject  was  to  stand  by  him  against 
all  persons  whatsoever.     And,  for  a  farther  provision,  he 
undertook  the  crusade  on  Candlemas  day  following.     By 
this  engagement,  as  has  been  observed  already,  he  lay  under 
the  protection  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

After  Easter,  the  barons  convening  themselves  at  Brackley, 
the  king  sent  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of 
423.  Pembroke  to  require  a  copy  of  their  demands.    The  barons 

gave  these  ministers  a  schedule  of  the  old  laws  and  usages 
of  the  kingdom,  with  menaces  of  force  upon  refusal.  The 
king,  when  the  draught  was  read,  rejected  the  petition  with 
indignation,  and  swore  he  would  never  be  so  lavish  in  his 
Ibid.  grants  of  liberty  as  to  make  himself  a  slave. 

The  barons,  thus  denied,  gave  Robert  Fitz-Walter  the 
command  of  their  forces,  and  styled  him  the  General  of  the 
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army  of  God  and  holy  Church ;  but,  notwithstanding  these    JOHN, 
specious  pretences,  it  is  plain  their  taking  up  arms  against  ^  '  °^  '  "^i" 
the  king  was  altogether  indefensible,  and  a  direct  breach 
of  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  homage. 

However,  the  revolters  growing  numerous,  and  London  Id.  p.  255. 
falling  in  with  the  defection,  the  king  was  distressed,  and 
obliged  to  come  to   terms.     The    treaty  was    set    on   foot 
on  the  15th  of  June,  at  Runnymede,  between  Staines  and 
Windsor.     The  king's  commissioners  were  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Dublin,  the  bishops  of  London,  Win- 
chester, Lincoln,  Bath,  Worcester,  Coventry,  and  Rochester, 
besides  several  earls  and  barons.     I  mention  the  ecclesias- 
ticks  at  large,  to  show  the  loyalty  of  the  prelates,  and  that 
the  cry  of  liberty  and  property  could   not  debauch  them 
from  their  duty  to  the  crown.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate, the  king  granted  them  two  charters;  the  first  is  exactly 
the   same  with   Magna  Charta,  passed    in   the   succeeding 
reign.    There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  the  second  charter,  a  remark- 
called  Charta  de  Foresta ;   by  a  clause  in   this  charter,  in  "^^f/^f /-"^fs^ 
case  there  was  any  failure  in  the  articles  on  king  John's  charter. 
part,  it  was  lawful  for  the  barons  to  apply  to  force,  to  make      ^' 
war  upon  the  crown,  to  seize  the  king's  castles,  and  distress 
him  in  his  revenues  and  jurisdiction,  till  they  had  satisfaction 
given  them.     But  with  this  proviso,  that  neither  the  king, 
his  queen,  nor  his  children,  were  to  suffer  any  outrage;  and 
besides,  after  reparation  was  once  made,  they  were  bound 
to   return   the    administration   into   the  king's  hands,   and 
submit  as  formerly,  and  had  no  liberty  to  depose  him  or  set 
up  another.  Id.  p.  261, 

King  John's  first  charter  begins  with  the  liberties  of  the  Thefrcedom 
Church,  and  sets  forth  that  the  Church  of  England  shall  '^'^[^^^' 
have  all  her  rights  and  privileges  without  diminution  or  dis-  secured  by 
turbance.     And  here,  the  freedom   of  electing  bishops  is  Charta. 
styled  the  most  necessary  and  fundamental  privilege  of  the 
Church  of  England.   "  Which  branch  of  their  right,"  says  the 
king,  "  we  have  formerly  secured  to  them  by  our  charter,  and 
procured  a  confirmation  of  it  from  his  present  holiness,  pope 
Innocent  III." 

The  charter  the  king  refers  to  was  passed  the  last  year, 
before  the  war  between  him  and  the  barons  broke  out. 

And  here  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  barons,  gives 
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LANG-    "P  liis  claim  and  interest  in  the  election  of  bishops  or  abbots; 
Abp^cl'nt    ^°  th'^ii,  ibr  the  future,  the  chapters  and  convents  had  full 

' ^. '  liberty    to    fill    their    respective    sees    and    governments   of 

abbeys,  upon  a  vacancy.     It  is  true,  they  were  obliged  to 
petition  the  crown  for  leave  to  proceed  to  a  choice ;  but  in 
case  they  should  be  denied  by  the  king  or  his  successors. 
See  Re-       they  might  make  their  election  notwithstanding. 

cords,  num.         n>i   •  ,  ,'        i  n  ^  ■        ^       ^  ■        '     n       .      ^        . 

33.  1  Ins  grant  was  tarther  conhrmed  ni  the  knig  s  nrst  charter 

Paris,  p.      to  the  barons  above  mentioned  ;    which  being  the  same  with 
'■^^^'  the  Magna  Charta  granted  by  his  son,  king  Henry  III., 

it  evidently  appears  that  the  freedom  of  elections  to  bishop- 
ricks  is  a  branch  of  Magna  Charta,  and  equally  guarded 
with  the  rest  of  the  liberties  of  the  constitution. 

The  king,  extremely  dissatisfied  with  these  charters   to 
the  barons,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the 
proceedings.     The  ambassadors  set  forth,  that  the  barons 
had  raised  a  rebellion,  and  forced  the  king  upon  unreasonable 
concessions,   and  gave  him  a  copy   of  the  charters  above 
mentioned.     The  pope  was  highly  disgusted  with  the  con- 
tents, and  swore  by  St.  Peter  that  the  English  crown,  of 
which  himself  was  the  sovereign,  should  not  be  so  unhand- 
Thepope      somcly  used.     L^^pon  this,  he  summons  the  cardinals,  and, 
chartersand^y  the  consent  of  the   conclave,  pronounces   the   charters 
ejccommum-  yoid.     The  ffrouuds  on  which  he  proceeded  are  mentioned 

cates  the        ,  . 

barons.  in  the  bull  directed  to  king  John.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  takes  notice  that  the  barons  had  broken  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  made  themselves  judges  in  their  own  cause, 
seized  the  king's  revenue,  and  proceeded  to  acts  of  open 
hostility;  that  supposing  the  king  had  oppressed  them,  these 

Id.  p.  26d    methods  were  unjustifiable  by  the  constitution. 

About  the  same  time  the  pope  wrote  to  the  English  barons 
to  persuade  them  to  resign  the  advantage  of  the  charters. 
He  tells  them,  these  liberties  were  extorted  by  force,  and 
gained  by  illegal  practices.  That  therefore  they  ought  to 
relinquish  their  claim,  and  refer  themselves  to  the  king's 
justice ;  and  that  himself  would  take  care  they  should  not 

Id.p.  2t)7.    be  overcharged  with  the  weight  of  the  prerogative. 

These  admonitions  of  the  pope  made  no  impression  upon 
the  barons,  who  resolved  to  maintain  their  ground.  And 
since  the  king  delayed  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  ar- 
ticles, thcv  took  the  field  against  him. 
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The  pope  perceiving  the  barons  would  not  desist,  excom-    JOHN, 
municated  all  those  who  were  in  arms  against   the  crown,  ^_l1^!!S> 
and  commanded  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  to  publish 
the  excommunication.     And  to  this  purpose,  Peter,  bishop  Fadera, 
of  Winchester,  and  Pandulphus,  above  mentioned,  came  to  tionesLite- 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  '*>  &«=• 
pope's  instructions.    The  archbishop,  now  embarking  for  the  424. 

council  of  Lateran,  desired  the  matter  might  be  respited  till 
he  could  discourse  with  the  pope ;  adding  withal,  that  the 
censure  against  the  barons  was  pronounced  upon  defective 
evidence  ;  that  for  this  reason  he  would  not  publish  it  till  he 
had  consulted  the  pope  in  person.  The  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Pandulphus,  being  authorised  by  the  pope's 
bull  to  suspend  any  prelate  that  should  refuse  to  publish 
the  sentence,  made  use  of  their  commission,  and  suspended 
the  archbishop.  This  prelate  submitted  to  the  mortification, 
and  set  forward  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  But  as  for  the 
barons,  since  none  of  them  were  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
bull,  they  looked  upon  the  instrument  as  void  for  want  of 
due  form,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  excommunication.  I<1-  P-  272. 

The  pope,  who,  since  the  cro.wn  was  resigned  to  him,  was  The  pope 

o  '  taxes  the 

very  careful  of  the  prerogative,  wrote  to  the  English  pre-  archbishop 
lates  to  use  their  interest  with  the  barons  not  to  apply  to  f,^^'^'^J,^l'l^ 
any  violent  expedients,  but  address  the  king  with  respect, /«wo«""^ 
and  make   their  demands   in   a  peaceable   and   submissive 
manner.      And  here  the  pope  taxes  the  bishops  with  being 
over  passive,  and  conniving  at  the  disorders  of  the  state 
with   too   much  indifference.     He  tells  them,  farther,  that 
some  of  them  were  suspected  of  abetting  the  sedition,  and 
giving  countenance  to  the  barons.  Fcedera, 

It  is  probable   the  pope  aimed  particularly  at  the  arch-  tioness"&c. 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  this  reprimanding  letter;   for  this  lo^?' '' P' 
prelate,  notwithstanding  his  being  one  of  the  king's  commis- 
sioners at  Runnymede,  was  looked  upon  as  a  well-wisher  to 
the  barons'  confederacy. 

This  year  the  general  council  of  Lateran  was  held  under  The  fourth 
pope  Innocent  III.     It  was  opened  in  November,  the  pope  TXanf 
liaving  some  time  before  sent  a   general    summons   to   all 
prelates  in   Christendom;    under   this  denomination,    ]Mat- 
thcw  Paris  reckons  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  arch- 
deacons, deans,  abbots,  priors.  Templars,  and  Hospitallers. 
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LANG-    There  were  four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops  at  this  councilj 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^  which  number  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 

'^~—^- '  one ;  whether  there  were  any  more  of  the  English  prelates 

there,  is  not  mentioned  by  historians  ;  though  it  is  probable 
there  might  be  four  in  all,  it  being  not  unusual  to  send  that 
number  to  the  Roman  synods.  The  great  design  of  this 
meeting  was  to  encourage  the  crusade,  and  send  succours  to 
the  Christians  in  Palestine. 

The  English  Church  being  represented  at  this  council,  I 
shall  lay  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable  canons  before 
the  reader. 

In  the  first  chapter  or  canon  it  is  plainly  asserted,   that 

the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 

altar,    is   truly    contained  under  the   form    of  bread    and 

Utaccipia-  wine ;  the  bread,  by  the  divine  omnipotence,  being  transub- 

^o\uo'/^  stantiated  into  his  body,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood;  that 

accepit  ipse  for  the  Completing  the  mysterious  union  between  Christ  and 

de  nostro.      i  •      m  i  .         ,  .       ,  , 

Concil.tom.  "''^  ^-Uurch,  we  may  receive  his  human  nature,  as  he  was 

11.  col.  143.  pleased  to  take  ours. 

The  canon        The   third  canon,    for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  after 

heresy^.  Several  cautions  and  injunctions  premised,  has  these  words: 
"  Let  secular  powers  be  addressed  and  solicited,  and,  if 
need  be,  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  take  an 
oath  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  exterminate  all  here- 
ticks  out  of  their  territories  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  all 
persons,  without  exception,  at  their  first  promotion  or  ac- 
cession to  any  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
obliged  to  swear  to  this  canon. 

"  And  if  any  temporal  lord  shall  refuse  to  purge  his  coun- 
try from  heretical  pravity,  after  he  has  been  advertised  and 
admonished  by  the  Church  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans.  And  in  case  he 
contemns  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  refuses  to  make 
satisfaction  within  a  year,  his  contumacy  is  to  be  certified  to 
the  pope,  who,  upon  such  information,  shall  declare  his  vassals 
or  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  invite  the  Catho- 
lics to  seize  the  country,  and  enjoy  it  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  hereticks ;  with  a  proviso,  however,  for  saving  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  of  the  fee,  upon  condition  that  chief 
lord  gives  no  discouragement  to  the  enterprise,  nor  throws 
in  any  obstruction  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  canon ; 
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the  same  method  of  discipline  is  likewise  to  be  observed  to-    JOHN, 
wards  those  who  have  no  superior  lords."  Ol^—Hfj 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  last  clause  is,  that  if  any  sovereign 
prince  refuses  to  clear  his  dominions  of  heresy,  he  was  to  be 
excommunicated,  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance, 
and  his  crown  transferred  to  any  Catholic  prince  that  could 
make  a  successful  invasion.     But  here  it  must  be  said,  that  Concil. 
this  chapter  or  canon  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Mazerine  clsrJrl 
copy,  coeval  with  the  council,  but  is  transcribed  from  a  later  j^'I* ^^^^^P^^' 
record. 

To  proceed:  the  fourteenth  canon,  providing  against  the  Themar- 
incontinency  of  clerks,  declares,  that  those  who  have  i^Q  l'i"fs,jui-^ 
liberty  of  marriage  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  '''«''^''- 
ought  to  be  punished   with  greater  severity  in  case  they 
turn  libertines.     From  hence  it  appears  that  this   council 
allowed  the  marriage  of  priests  in  countries  where  it  was 
usually  practised.    This  appears  farther  by  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  being  present,  and  the  Greeks  joining  with 
the  council;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  all 
along  allowed  the  marriage  of  priests,  would  countenance 
the  passing  of  a  canon  which  contradicted  the  practice  of 
their  own  communion.     Now  that  the  Greeks  were  there, 
appears  by  the  list  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Greek  translation  425. 

of  the  canons  made  for  the  service  of  that  Church.  Matt  Paris, 

p^  2/  2. 

There  were  seventy  of  these  canons  in  all,  which  being  Concii.tom. 
read  in  full  council,  were  disliked  by  several  of  the  fathers,  etdehic!^^* 
as  Matthew  Paris  reports.    His  words  are  these:  Facto  jirms  The  rations 
ab  ipso  papa  exhortationis  sermone,  rccitata  sunt  in  pleno  "   ly"!],^^ 
concilio    capitula   septuaginta,   qncc   aliis  j)lacahilia,   aids  p^p*"- 
videbantur  onerosa.     Upon  this  passage  the  learned  Du  Pin  New  Eccle- 
affirms,  that  it  is  certain  these  canons  were  not  made  by  the  ji^'^jof'*^^^ 
council,  but  by  Innocent  III.,  who  presented  them  to  the  cent^  is. 
council,  ready  drawn  up,  and  ordered  them  to  be  read,  and  la.'De  An- 
that  the  prelates  entered  into  no  debate  upon  them,  but  that  ^W?-^'^- 

•  ^  *■  '  clesia;  Uis- 

their  silence  was  taken  for  approbation.  ciplina,  p. 

The   king   of  England's    ambassadors   appeared   at  this  'cimxc. 
council,  and  charged   Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Tiiearri,- 

.,,.,r  .  Pit  11  r  ^  I'i^lio])  of 

With  abetting  the  insurrection  ot  the  barons :  that  he  retusea  cnivrbu- 
to  excommunicate  them  at  the  pope's  order;  for  which  he ';''^,) '"'^"'" 
was  suspended  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.     It  seems  they'"'"'"'.'/ 
archbishop  made  no  defence,  but  only  desired  the  suspen- 
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sion  might  be  taken  off.  The  pope  replied,  M'ith  some  pas- 
sion, that  since  he  had  misbehaved  himself  so  much,  both  to 
the  king  of  England  and  the  see  of  Rome,  he  should  take 
farther  advice  to  animadvert  upon  him  for  his  presumption. 
The  pope  was  as  good  as  his  word;  and  after  having  de- 
bated the  case  with  the  cardinals,  confirmed  the  suspension, 
and  v/rote  to  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury,  not  to  pay  the 
archbishop  any  canonical  obedience. 

The  prebendaries  of  York  had  some  of  their  chapter  at 
this  council.  Their  business  was  to  entreat  the  pope  to 
confirm  the  election  of  Simon  Langton,  whom  they  had 
chosen  for  their  archbishop.  The  pope  replied,  that  he  had 
exceptions  to  Langton's  person,  and  besides,  since  the  elec- 
tion was  carried  on  contrary  to  his  order,  he  was  resolved  to 
annul  it.  The  prebendaries  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election,  chose  Walter  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  pope  accepted  their  elect,  and  gave  him  the  pall ; 
which,  it  seems,  was  purchased  very  dear  ;  for,  at  his  coming 
away,  he  gave  the  court  of  Rome  security  for  the  payment 
often  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  short,  when  the  council 
broke  up,  the  pope  wrested  a  large  sum  of  money  from  every 
prelate,  and  forced  them  to  take  it  up  at  a  high  interest. 

When  the  king  understood  that  the  barons  were  excom- 
municated, the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  suspended,  his  bro- 
ther Simon's  election  voided,  and  Walter  de  Gray  preferred  to 
the  see  of  York,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  and  obliged  the  chapter  to  notify 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  suspension  under  their  pub- 
lick  seal,  to  all  the  cathedrals  and  religious  houses  in  England. 
And  now  the  king  having  two  armies  in  the  field,  prevailed 
with  the  pope  to  make  his  censure  more  pointed  and  ex- 
press, and  to  excommunicate  the  barons  by  name.  The  ex- 
communication was  sent  to  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  the 
archdeacon  of  Poictiers,  and  one  master  Robert,  oflicial  of 
the  diocese  of  Norwich.  These  delegates,  upon  their  re- 
ceipt of  the  pope's  bull,  wrote  to  all  the  cathedrals,  and 
conventual  churches,  to  publish  the  sentence :  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  city  of  London  was  put  under  an  interdict.  This 
censure,  though  not  published  in  form,  was  quickly  known 
all  over  the  kingdom.  However,  since  it  was  neither 
published  by  the  bishops,  nor  regarded  by  the  barons,  the 
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Londoners  treated  it  with  great  contempt.     They  said,  the    JOHN, 
bull    was    procured    upon    a    false    suggestion,    which    was  ^  '  "^  '  "^' 
sufficient    to   make  it   insignificant:  and    besides,   that  the  ^'"  ■'^''"" 

"  ^  '  doners 

pope  had  no  business  to  concern  himself  in  secular  matters:  slight  the 
that  our  Saviour  conveyed  nothing  but  spiritual  jurisdiction '^XI* '^' 
to  St.  Peter,  and  his  successors.  *'  How  comes  the  ambition 
of  the  Romans  to  make  so  large  a  grasp,  and  reach  into  our 
island  ?  What  have  these  apostolick  prelates  to  do  with  the 
direction  of  our  arms  ?  Certainly  these  men  derive  their 
claim  from  Constantino,  and  not  from  St.  Peter.  To  speak 
plainly,  their  management  and  merits  are  extremely  unlike 
those  of  that  apostle.  These  people,  who  understand 
griping  and  simony  much  better  than  the  grounds  of  war, 
will  needs  make  themselves  absolute  by  their  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  domineer  over  the  world  with  their  excom- 
munications !"  And  thus,  as  Matthew  Paris  goes  on,  the 
Londoners  received  the  news  of  the  pope's  censure  with 
great  disregard,  and  rang  the  bells  all  over  the  city.  Id.  p.  278. 

The  barons,  perceiving  themselves  likely  to  be  over-  Tiie  barons 
powered  by  the  king,  sent  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  an  ;"*^'^;fg  ''"'' 
offer  of  the  kingdom  for  his  eldest  son  Lewis.     The  king  f.«'"c/i 

^-^  ^    /t/W""  S  SOU* 

of  France  was  too  ambitious  to  refuse  the  terms.  When 
the  pope  was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  he  sent  his 
legate,  Walo,  into  France,  to  entreat  that  king  not  to  permit 
his  son  Lewis  to  make  a  descent  upon  England  :  that  the 
pope  was  sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  and  king  John  his 
feudatory.  To  this,  the  king  of  France  replied,  that  no 
king  could  grant  away  his  kingdom  to  another,  without  the 
consent  of  his  barons :  that  the  contrary  assertion  was  de- 
structive to  common  liberty,  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
and  might  make  the  nobility  lose  the  privilege  of  their  con- 
dition, and  become  slaves.  In  short,  liCwis,  afterwards  id.  p.  280. 
Lewis  VIII.,  embarked  his  forces,  and  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  King  John,  who  was  then  at  Dover,  drew  off  his 
forces,  and  retired,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  hazard  a 
battle  for  fear  of  being  deserted.  In  a  word,  the  country 
was    miserably   harassed    by    the   contending   parties,    and  426. 

the  English  in  danger  of  being  entirely  ruined  by  their  in-  Lewis's  dc- 
vitation.     For,  as  Matthew  Paris  reports,  the  viscount   de  'fi]]!'^^!!ll'J}' 
Melun,  a  French  nobleman,   who  came  along  with  Lewis  iiiscoirird 
into   England,   happened   to   fall   sick    at    London.     This  mdluJm".'' ' 
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nobleman,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  sent 
for  some  of  the  English  barons,  who  were  left  to  secure  the 
town,  and  told  them,  he  was  sorry  to  find  them  so  ignorant 
of  their  ill  condition  :  that  the  ruin  of  their  whole  party  was 
determined  :  that  Lewis,  and  sixteen  more  of  the  French 
barons,  had  sworn  that  in  case  he  succeeded  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  made  his  way  to  the  throne,  he  would  punish  all 
those  Englishmen  that  served  him  in  the  field  with  perpetual 
banishment :  that  he  would  make  them  an  example  for  their 
treason  and  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  king  John, 
and  take  care  the  world  should  be  no  longer  plagued  either 
with  themselves  or  any  that  belonged  to  them.  And  that 
they  might  not  question  the  truth  of  his  relation,  he  told 
them,  upon  his  salvation,  that  he  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
barons  that  had  taken  the  oath.  And  after  this  discovery, 
he  quickly  expired. 

The  barons,  finding  themselves  reckoned  no  better  than 
traitors  by  the  French,  and  doomed  to  destruction  by  the 
prince  they  had  invited  to  the  crown,  began  to  reflect,  and 
think  of  returning  to  their  duty.  As  for  Lewis,  he  would 
sometimes  call  them  traitors  in  a  passion,  which  confirmed 
them  in  the  belief  of  what  the  viscount  of  Melun  had 
discovered. 

King  John  having  marched  through  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  came  to  Lynn,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived; from  hence  passing  through  Marshland  towards  the 
north,  his  carriages  were  cast  away  in  the  river  Ouse,  or 
Well-stream :  this  misfortune  happened  through  the  igno- 
rance of  the  guides,  and  the  tide  coming  in  too  fast  upon  them. 
And  thus  the  regalia,  the  king's  plate,  and  all  his  treasure 
were  lost;  himself  and  his  army  escaping  not  without  difficulty. 
This  loss  weighed  heavily  upon  the  king's  spirits,  and  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Newark  castle,  a  few 
days  after.  Some  little  time  before  he  expired,  forty  of  the 
barons  sent  him  assurances  of  their  submission,  but  he  was 
in  no  condition  to  receive  that  satisfaction. 
Theoccasion  The  province  of  Normandy  was  entirely  lost  in  this 
Normandy'^ V^'^^^^'^  rcigu.  It  was  scizcd  by  Philip,  king  of  France  (of 
whom  that  duchy  was  held),  upon  pretence  that  king  John 
murdered  his  nephew  Arthur.  That  he  was  charged  with 
treason,  upon  this  head,  and  condemned  by  his  peers  in  the 


Ibid. 

The  death 
of  king 
John. 

Id.  288. 
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king  of  France's  court.    Upon  this  judgment,  the  territories   HENRY 
held  of  the  crown  of  France,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  k.  of  En<?. 

Normandy  seized.     But  here  Matthew  Paris  reports  that  ' ^ ' 

king  John  had  not  justice  done  him  :  that  he  was  willing  to 
ahide  his  trial,  and  answer  the  demands  of  law ;  that  he 
sent  Eustachius,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  to 
acquaint  the  king  of  France,  that  he  was  ready  to  appear  in 
his  courts  of  justice,  provided  he  had  a  safe  conduct;  and 
that  this  security  was  denied  him  by  king  Philip.  Id.  p.  283, 

But  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes  in  France,  his  govern-  " 
ment  was  very  serviceable  in  Ireland  :  he  made  the  first  di- 
vision of  counties  in  that  kingdom,  published  the  laws  of 
England,  and  enforced  their  execution,  erected  courts  of 
justice,  and  made  the  standard  of  Irish  money  equal  with 
the  English.  In  short,  he  formed  the  government  of  that 
country  in  all  points,  upon  the  model  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. And  particularly  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  he  made  his  second  voyage  into  Ireland,  he  brought 
with  him  several  persons  learned  in  the  law,  and  otiier 
ministers  of  the  civil  list  to  finish  the  design,  and  make  the 
scheme  more  practicable.  Davy's  Re- 

King  John,  notwithstanding  the  disturbances  in  his  reign,  poi'ts. 
the  disputes  between  him  and  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the 
provocations  of  the  interdict,  founded  the  abbey  of  Beauley, 
in  Hampshire,  and  the  monasteries  of  Farndon,  and  Hales- 
owen, in  Shropshire,  besides  some  other  benefactions  of 
this  kind.     He  reigned  eighteen  years  and  five  months.  Paris,  p. 

•  •  TV  ''88 

After  his  death,  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Jocehne,  ^tow 
bishop  of  Bath,  and  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  Cinon.  i. 
the  earls  and  barons  of  the  king's  party,  met  at  Glocester, 
and   crowned   Hein-y,    the    king's   eldest  son,   being   then 
scarcely  ten  years  of  age.     The  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  a.  d.  1216. 
solemnity  was  performed  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  .jy^^"  ^/'^, 
Bath  :  the  next  day,  the  king  received  the  oaths  of  homage  eonmatUm 
and  allegiance  from  all  the  Inshops,  and  temporal  nobility.  'iLnr\iiii. 
And  now  Walo,  the  legate,  obliged  the  king  to  do  homage 
to  the   Church  of  Rome,   and    the   present   pope,  for   tlie 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  pay  (he  yearly 
acknowledgment  of  a  thousand  marks.     Stephen,  archbishop 
of    Canterbury,    though    not    mentioned    as    present,    was         , 
certainly  in  the  king's  interest,  and  therefore  it  is  said  the 
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two  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Bath  performed  the  cere- 
mony by  commission  from  that  prelate. 

The  year  after  the  coronation,  the  king  wrote  to  the  pope 
to  acquaint  him,  that  the  regular  canons  of  Carlisle  had  re- 
volted to  the  king  of  Scotland,  recognised  him  for  their 
sovereign,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince,  elected  an  ex- 
communicated clerk  for  their  bishop ;  and  that,  in  contempt 
of  his  holiness's  authority,  they  had  celebrated  divine  ser- 
vice in  places  which  lay  under  the  interdict.  To  give  the 
king  satisfaction,  the  pope  orders  his  legate,  Walo,  to  re- 
move the  canons,  annul  the  election,  and  furnish  the  cathedral 
with  a  new  chapter  of  approved  loyalty.  And  here  the  pope 
intimates,  that  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  York,  the 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Bath,  and  Worcester,  had 
sent  him  a  complaint  against  these  rebellious  canons. 

By  the  way,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  Alexander,  king 
of  Scotland,  together  with  the  bishops  and  great  men  of 
that  kingdom,  were  all  excommunicated,  and  the  country 
put  under  an  interdict,  for  assisting  Lewis  and  the  English 
barons  against  king  John  and  king  Henry.  During  this 
interdict,  which  continued  about  a  year,  none  but  the  white 
monks  had  liberty  to  officiate  :  but  upon  the  peace  concluded 
at  Northampton,  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  king 
of  Scotland  was  absolved,  and  the  country  released  from 
the  interdict. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  His- 
tory, mentions  the  king's  writ  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  case  was  this.  One  Nicholas  Field  sued  for  an  estate 
that  came  to  him  by  descent.  The  defendant,  who  was  the 
abbot  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Dublin,  pleaded  bastardy  against 
him.  The  clearing  of  this  point,  was,  by  the  king's  judges, 
referred  to  the  court  Christian,  where  the  said  Nicholas  pro- 
duced sufficient  evidence  for  his  being  legitimate;  but  upon 
the  appearing  of  two  minor  daughters  of  the  father  of  the 
said  Nicholas,  who  moved  against  the  proceeding  to  judg- 
ment, (though,  if  wronged,  they  had  their  remedy  by  a  writ 
of  right,)  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  way  to  their  ap- 
peals, and  removed  the  cause  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  king  declares  himself  dissatisfied  with  this  method  of 
process:  that  it  implied  a  distrust  of  justice  in  the  king's 
courts;  brought  his  jurisdiction  into  question,  and  would  be 
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a  precedent  of  very  ill  consequence.     He  charges  him  there-   HENRY 
fore,  notwithstanding  the  appeal  to  the  pope,  to  give  judg-  x.ofEng. 

ment  for  Nicholas,  and  not  transfer  the  king's  prerogative  to  ^ — v ' 

a  foreign  authority.  Fuller's 

This  record  Fuller  assigns  to  the  year  1215,  by  which  it  books.V. 
is  plain  the  reign  is  mistaken :    for  at  this  date  king  John  ff;,';ly''|f  f; 
was  living,  neither  did  his  son's  government  commence  till  Memb.  2i 
October,  the  year  after ;  nor  was  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
lord  justice  in  the  reign  of  this  king  Henry,  till  the  year 

1219.  Warede 

To  proceed ;  after  the  defeat  of  the  barons  at  Lincoln,  and  bem. 
after  a  great  part  of  the  reinforcement  from  France  was  either 
sunk  or  taken  at  sea,  Lewis  moved  for  an  accommodation,  a-  d-  1217. 

.  ...     September 

and  desned  only  to  make  an  honourable  retreat  mto   his  iith. 
own  country.     The  treaty  was  set  on  foot  at  Staines,  near 
the  Thames,  and  concluded  upon  the  following  articles. 

I.  Lewis  made  oath,  that  himself,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  ^  treat;/ 
forces  who  lay  under  excommunication,  should  abide  by  the  king  Henry 
judgment  of  holy  Church,  and  behave  themselves  obediently  ">"^^<^'^^'^- 
to  the  pope  and  Church  of  Rome. 

II.  That  he  would  immediately  withdraw  his  foreign  forces 
out  of  England,  and  never  return  with  any  hostile  intention. 

III.  That  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavour  to  persuade 
his  father  Philip  to  restore  to  king  Henry  all  his  right  and 
jurisdiction  upon  the  continent  of  France:  and  that  if  any 
part  of  the  king  of  England's  territories  were  detained  by 
the  king  his  father,  he  promised  to  return  them  at  his  own 
accession  to  the  throne. 

IV.  He  promised  likewise  to  make  immediate  restitution 
of  all  those  castles,  and  places  in  England,  which  had  been 
seized  during  the  present  war. 

King  Henry,  on  his  part,  swore  to  grant  the  English  all 
those  rights  and  liberties  which  had  formerly  occasioned  a 
misunderstanding  between  king  Jolin  and  his  barons.  That 
all  marks  and  distinctions  of  parties  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  that  no  person  should  suffer  or  be  reproached  for 
having  adhered  to  either  side.  ,,   . 

...  1  ans,  p. 

These  were  the  principal  articles.     When  the  treaty  was  299. 
finished,   the  excommunication  was   taken   off,  and    Lewis 
and  his  adherents  absolved  in  the  usual  form.     But  here  it 

G  g  2 
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LANG-    must  not  be  forgotten,  that  those  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
Abp.  Cant,  canons,  and  clerks,  who  had  been  any  ways  aiding,  or  abet- 
^j^j^^~^i^^  ting  of  Lewis  and  the  barons,  were  excluded  from  absolu- 
who  abetted  tiou,  and  barred  the  benefit  of  the  articles.  Simon  Langton, 
excluded  the  3"^    Gcrvasc  Hobrougli,   were    particularly   marked.      It 
thTarticies  ^^^^^^>  ^^cy  had  dipped    themselves  very  deep  in  the   re- 
bellion, and  ventured  to  admit  Lewis  and  the  excommuni- 
cated barons  to  divine  service ;  and  for  this  misbehaviour, 
the  legate  deprived  them  of  all  their  preferments.      This 
legate,  as  Matthew  Paris  reports,  took  advantage  of  the 
publick  disturbances,  and  sent  commissioners  into  all  the 
counties,  to  enquire  how  the  clergy  had  conducted  themselves 
during  the  late  war :  and  if  they  were  found  to  have  discovered 
the  least  signs  of  inclination  to  the  barons,  they  were  imme- 
diately turned  out  of  their  benefices.     Some  of  the  bishops 
likewise,    and  abbots,  were  forced  to  fine  and  compound. 
And  by  this  artifice  the  legate  preferred  his  favourites,  and 
Ibid.  filled  his  pockets. 

The  Domi-       This  year,  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  or  preaching  friars 
In  England,  scttlcd  in  England.     Their  founder  was  Dominick  de  Guz- 
man, a  Spanish  gentleman.      This  religious,  after  he  had 
preached  a  great  while  against  the  Albigenses,  took  up  a  re- 
solution to  establish  a  new  order.     To  this  purpose  he  at- 
tended Fulco,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  the  council  of  Lateran, 
proposed  the  project  of  his  order  to  pope  Innocent  III.,  and 
petitioned  for  his  holiness's  confirmation.     The  pope  made 
some  scruple  of  satisfying  his  request,  because  of  the  pro- 
Canon  13.    hibition  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  declared  against  the 
428.  forming  any  new  order.     However,  the  pope,  (if  we  may 

believe  the  historians  of  that  order,)  being  advertised  by  a 
heavenly  vision  how  serviceable  the  order  of  St.  Dominick 
would  prove  to  the  Church,  approved  his  design.  And  to 
prevent  clashing  with  the  council,  he  advised  him  to  take  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  sent  him  to  Toulouse,  to.  ac- 
quaint his  companions  with  the  scheme.  While  these  things 
were  transacting,  pope  Innocent  died,  and  Honorius  III. 
Heming-  approved  the  order.  These  Dominicans  are  called  Jacobins, 
Du^'pm's     ^rom  their  settlement  in  St.  James's  street  in  Paris.     When 

New  Ec-     St.  Dominick  lay  upon  his  death-bed  in  Bononia,  he  sent  for 
cles.  Hist.  !/»!•  1  II-  .., 

cent.  13. p.   twelve  of  his  convent,  and,  amongst  otlier  tlungs,  enjoined 
157. 
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them  voluntary  poverty :  leaving  a  terrible  curse  upon  any  HENRY 
person  that  should  presume  to  bring  in  any  property  among  k.  ofEn-^. 
them,  or  debauch  the  order  with  an  estate.  ' ' 

In  the  year  1220,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re-  a.  1x1220. 
moved  archbishop  Becket's  corpse  in  a  very  pompous  man-  ^^'^  ''^^^' 
ner,  the  king  and  almost  all  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility 
being  at  the  solemnity.     The  body  was  taken  out  of  the 
marble  coffin,  and  laid  in  a  golden  shrine,  ornamented  with 
jewels.    This  extraordinary  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory 
in  the  first  year  of  his  jubilee,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  fifty  Paris, p. 
years  after  his  murder.  ^^^• 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  con-  a.  d.  1222. 
vened  a  synod  at    Oxford.       This  synod   begins  with  de- 0^/0"^'^"* 
nouncing  excommunications  for  the  crimes  following. 

In  the  first  place,  those  are  declared  excommunicated,  who 
maliciously  injure  the  Church  in  her  rights  and  liberties. 

2ndly,  Those  who  invade  the  prerogative,  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  are  put  under  the  same  censure. 

Srdly,  Those  who  are  guilty  of  perjury,  and  suborna- 
tion, are  likewise  excommunicated  :  And, 

4thly,  To  mention  no  more,  those  who  out  of  disaffection, 
favour,  or  mercenary  views,  refused  to  execute  the  king's 
writs  against  excommunicated  persons,  and  contemned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  are  declared  excommunicated. 

There  are  nine-and-forty  canons  passed  in  this  synod, 
most  of  which  have  been  mentioned  already. 

The  seventh  forbids  the  clergy  either  writing  or  dictating 
a  dead  warrant,  or  making  part  of  the  court,  where  any 
person  is  tried  for  his  life. 

The  ninth  obliges  the  parochial  clergy  to  preach  fre- 
quently, and  visit  the  sick. 

The  fifteenth  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  vicars,  and 
forbids  the  settling  less  than  five  marks  a  year  upon  them, 
unless  in  Wales,  where  the  churches  were  more  slenderly 
endowed. 

By  the  seventeenth  the  bishop  is  obliged  to  administer  an 
oath  to  those  who  come  for  institution,  that  they  made  no 
simoniacal  contract  for  the  presentation. 

The  eighteenth  enjoins  the  bishop  to  appoint  confessors 
in  the  respective  archdeaconries  of  his  diocese,  to  take  the 
confessions  of  the  rural  deans  and  of  the  priests  and  rectors 
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LANG-    of  parishes.     And  in  cathedrals,  the  secular  canons  are  to 
Abp.  Cant.  Hia^^e  their  confession  to  their  bishop  or  dean,  or  to  such 

* -^ '  persons  as  shall  be  assigned  for  that  office  by  the  bishop, 

dean,  and  chapter. 

The  nine-and-thirtieth  forbids  abbots,  priors,  and  ab- 
besses, taking  any  money  of  those  who  enter  into  the  mo- 
nastick  state ;  with  this  proviso,  that  where  the  religious 
houses  are  poor,  they  are  allowed  to  take  a  consideration  for 
maintaining  those  they  receive  in  clothes. 

By  the  two-and-fortieth,  monks  are  disabled  from  making 
their  wills. 

The  other  canons  enjoining  residence,  guarding  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church,  regulating  archidiaconal  visitations, 
together  with  the  habits  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  have 
Spelm.        most  of  them  been  settled  by  former  councils,  and  are  too 
u't\l\}'  long  to  mention. 

A  man  At  this  council  there  was  a  deacon  presented  for  apostacy. 

hurnedfm-    'j'jjjg  nian,  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  Jewish  woman,  had  cir- 

vusbeiiej  .  .  ... 

before  the     cumciscd  liimself,  and  renounced  Christianity.     Upon  his 
heretico       being  convicted  before  the  council,  he  was  first  degraded, 
comburendo.  ^^^  afterwards  sentenced  to  the  stake  by  the  secular  court, 
and    burnt   accordingly.      There    was    likewise    a   peasant 
brought  before  the  council,  who,  either  out  of  knavery  or 
madness,  blasphemously  pretended  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
God,  and  showed  the  five  wounds  of  the  cross  upon  his 
Chron.        body ;  this  impostor  was  sentenced  by  the  council  to  be  im- 
39      ■  P'     prisoned  during  life,  and  fed  only  with  bread  and  water. 
Concil.tom.      The  next  year,  the  king  convened  the  barons  to  London, 
rite  arch-  '  "P^u  the  octaves  of  Epiphany.     At  this  meeting,  the  arch- 
bishop  moves  \)[s}iQTp  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  petitioned  the  king  to 
'firmation  of  confimi  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  granted  by  king  John. 
charta.        '^^  t\\\s,  William  Brewer,  one  of  the  king's  privy  council, 
replied,  that  these  liberties  were  extorted,  and  therefore  in 
equity  the  grant  ought  not  to  bind  the  crown.     The  arch- 
bishop, disgusted  with  this  reply,  told  the  baron  with  some 
warmth,  tiiat  if  he  had  any  true  affection  for  the  king,  he 
would  not  revive  an  old  quarrel  nor  obstruct  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom.     The  king,  perceiving  the  archbishop  dis- 
turbed, frankly  confessed  he  had  sworn  the  grant  of  those 
liberties,  and  would  not  fail  to  make  his  oath  good.     And  in 
pursuance  of  this  declaration,  he  ordered  the  high  shcrifTs 
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of  every  county  to  summon  twelve  knights  or  other  persons   HENRY 
of  condition  within  the  shire  to  make  an  enquiry  upon  oath  k.  ofEng. 

what  hberties  were  enjoyed  by  the  subject  in  the  reign  of' "Too' 

his  grandfather,  king  Henry ;  and  to  return  the  king  an  ac- 
count at  the  quindenes  of  Easter. 

Upon  the  death  of  Phihp,  king  of  France,  which  happened  The  arch. 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  king  Henry  sent  the  arch-  canlertury, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  with  three  other  bishops,  to  the  pre-  ^'■■sent 
sent  kinff  Lewis.     Then'  busmess  was  to  demand  the  resti-  dor  into 
tution  of  Normandy,  and  some  other  territories  in  France,    ''^""' 
in  pursuance  of  the  articles  sworn  at  Staines,  when  Lewis 
was  in  England  ;  to  this  king  Lewis  answered,  that  he  was 
ready  to   justify   his   claim   to   Normandy,    &c.,   provided 
the    king    of    England   would    come    over,   and  refer   the 
trial  of  his  title  to  the  French  courts.     He  answered  far- 
ther, that  the  king  of  England  had  made  an  infraction  upon 
the  treaty  at  Staines,  by  obliging  the  French,   who  were  Paris,  p. 
taken  prisoners  at  Lincoln,  to  a  high  ransom. 

About  this  time,  the  Albigenses  set  up  one  Bartholomew  Bishops 
for  their  antipope ;  he  resided  at  first  in  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  ^"tf^nie*. 
and  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toulouse.  He  consecrated  several  bishops,  and  took  the 
administration  of  the  Church  upon  him.  This  account, 
amongst  other  things,  the  bishop  of  Porto  gives  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Ibid. 

I  mention  the  consecration  of  bishops,  because  a  late  au- 
thor affirms,  that  the  Albigenses  had  none  but  laymen 
among  them.  Rights  of 

This  year,  Simon  de  Apulia,  bishop  of  Exeter,  departed  lla„c'hurch 
this  life.     IMatthew  of  Westminster  gives  him  the  character  asserted, 

,  ,  p.  m20. 

of  a  prelate  of  great  learning  and  capacity  for  business. 
The  city  of  Exeter  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
parishes  in  his  time.  The  see,  after  about  a  year's  vacancy, 
was  filled  by  William  Brewer,  of  whom  more  afterwards.       Godwin  in 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1225,  the  king  kept  his  qJ^"''^' 
Christmas  at  Westminster,  and  was  attended,  according  to  ^-  "•  l--^- 
custom,  by  a  great  assembly  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.  In  this  parliament,  as  it  may  be  styled,  the  king 
moved  for  a  fifteenth  of  the  stock  and  money  of  the  king- 
dom. The  bishops  and  barons,  upon  consultation,  told  the 
king  they  were  ready  to  satisfy  his  demands  provided  he 
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would  grant  them  the  hberties  they  had  formerly  petitioned 
for.  The  king  satisfied  their  request,  and  ordered  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Forest  Charter,  to  be  drawn  up,  sealed  with 
the  broad  seal,  and  copies  of  them  to  be  transmitted  into 
every  county. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
mentions  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  E. 
bishop  of  London,  at  the  head  of  the  witnesses,  by  which 
E.  must  be  meant  Eustachius.  Now,  it  is  certain,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Boniface  and  Eustachius  were  not  contem- 
porary prelates,  the  last  being  dead  before  the  first  was 
promoted  to  that  order.  Secondly,  Boniface  was  not  con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Canterbury  till  the  year  1244, 
which  was  nineteen  years  after  the  passing  of  Magna 
Charta.  Sir  Edward  might  possibly  be  misled  by  the  copy 
of  the  printed  statutes,  where  Lord,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, is  set  as  first  witness.  If  we  had  no  better  authority 
than  either  of  these  copies,  the  credit  of  Magna  Charta 
might  be  suspected,  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitu- 
tion called  in  question :  and  for  this  reason,  a  considerable 
antiquary,  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Gale,  is  of  opinion,  that  neither 
the  original,  nor  any  exact  copy  of  this  charter  was  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  true,  this  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  this  king ;  but  then  Edmund,  and 
not  Boniface,  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the 
Annals  of  the  Monastery  of  Burton  remove  the  contradictions 
in  chronology,  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  record,  and  make 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sign  the  charter.  And 
thus  the  objection  in  Gale  vanishes,  and  truth  and  time  are 
reconciled. 

The  next  year,  in  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  there  was  a 
synod  convened  at  Westminster  to  receive  some  proposals 
from  the  court  of  Rome:  and  here,  the  nuncio  Otho  read 
his  master's  letter  in  the  council.  In  this  letter,  the  pope 
complained  that  tiie  holy  Church  of  Rome  had  lain  under  the 
reproach  of  covetousness  a  long  time;  that  this  vice,  which 
was  reckoned  the  root  of  all  evil,  was  charged  upon  her,  be- 
cause nobody  could  dispatch  any  business  in  the  court  of 
Rome  without  presents  and  great  expense :  that  since  the 
poverty  of  the  sec  was  the  occasion  of  this  scandal,  they 
ought  to  relieve  their  mother's  indigence,  and  prevent  so 
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infiimous  an  imputation.     "  Now,"  as  the  pope  continues,    HENRY 
"we  are  forced  to  receive  these  gratuities,  otherwise  tlie  k.  of  ling. 

conveniences  of  hfe  would  be  cut  off,  and  we  should  have  ^       ^ ' 

nothing  to  support  the  dignity  of  our  station.  That,  there- 
fore, we  may  neither  suffer  in  oar  dignity,  nor  lie  under  the 
scandal  of  avarice,  we  have  thought  upon  the  following  ex- 
pedient :  which  is,  that  you  would  grant  us  two  prebends 
out  of  every  cathedral ;  one  of  which  to  be  allowed  from  the 
bishop's  revenue,  and  the  other  from  that  of  the  chapter; 
and  that  in  all  the  monasteries  we  may  have  the  allowance 
of  two  monks  assigned  us,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
abbey.  Upon  your  granting  this  request,  our  court  shall 
do  you  justice  gratis,  without  any  expectations."  Paris,  p. 

The  bishops  and  abbots,  surprised  at  this  motion,  de- 
bated the  matter  among  themselves,  and  sent  John,  arch- 
deacon of  Bedford,  with  their  answer.  He  told  the  nuncio 
that  the  proposal  was  a  business  of  great  importance :  that 
the  interest  of  the  king,  and  the  other  patrons  of  monaste- 
ries, not  to  mention  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  430. 
was  considerably  touched  in  the  question  ;  that  at  present 
the  king  was  sick,  and  several  of  the  prelates  were  absent ; 
that  for  this  reason  they  could  come  to  no  resolution.  After 
he  had  made  this  report,  John  Marshall,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  charged  the  prelates,  in  the  king's  name,  not  to 
engage  their  lay  fees  to  the  see  of  Rome,  lest,  by  any  such 
incumbrance,  the  king  might  lose  the  services  reserved  upon 
their  tenures. 

The  nuncio,  thus  balked,  adjourned  the  synod  to  Mid- 
lent,  in  hopes  of  better  success ;  but  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  defeated  his  expectation,  and  prevailed  with  the 
pope  to  recall  his  commission.  He  told  his  holiness  that, 
Otho,  being  a  foreigner,  was  no  proper  person  to  transact 
an  affair  of  that  weight  and  difficulty :  that  himself  being  a 
native,  a  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  more 
likely  to  carry  the  point.  The  pope,  overreached  by  these 
suggestions,  took  away  Otho's  commission,  and  sent  him 
an  order  to  come  immediately  to  Rome :  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  an  authority  from 
his  holiness  to  convene  the  prelates,  and  manage  the  affair 
with  which  Otho  was  charged. 

The   king  afterwards  convened  the   lords   spiritual    and 
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temporal  about  this  business.     When  the  archbishop  read 
the  pope's  instructions,  the  king  told  him,  that  the  request 

' ■•■ '  was    a   matter    in   which  all   Christendom   was    concerned. 

That  it  was  not  proper  for  the  English,  who  lived  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  and  at  a  remote  distance  from  Rome,  to 
begin  a  precedent ;  but  that  when  they  understood  the  resolu- 
tion of  other  countries,  they  should  be  ready  to  follow  their 
example  in  paying  their  respects  to  the  holy  see.  And  thus 
the  session  broke  up,  and  the  pope's  project  was  counter- 
Id.  331.        mined,  and  came  to  nothing. 

The  death  of  This  year,  Richard  de  Marisco,  bishop  of  Durham,  de- 
of  Durham,  parted  tliis  life.  He  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1217,  and 
had  formerly  been  chancellor  of  England.  There  was  no  good 
correspondence  between  this  Richard  and  the  monks  of  his 
chapter.  He  thought  their  privileges  too  much  overgrown, 
and  endeavoured  to  I'educe  them.  The  monks,  to  make  him 
a  return,  gave  him  a  hideous  character  to  the  pope,  and 
charged  him  with  simony,  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  what  not. 
The  pope  delegated  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Ely  to  try 
the  cause.  Richard  made  his  appeal,  took  a  journey  to 
Rome,  and  softened  the  pope  so  much  by  his  presents, 
that  his  holiness  kept  the  matter  depending,  and  never  pro- 
ceeded to  judgment  while  that  prelate  lived. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  mentions  a  diocesan  synod  held  about 
the  year  1220,  under  Richard,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  in- 
serts the  constitutions  at  large.  If  he  is  not  mistaken  in  his 
chronology,  these  constitutions  must  belong  to  Richard  de 
Marisco,  and  not  to  his  successor,  Richard  Poer,  who  was 
not  elected  till  the  year  1228. 

Most  of  these  constitutions  having  been  mentioned  under 
former  councils,  need  not  be  repeated :  I  shall  only,  there- 
fore, insert  something  which  has  not  hitherto  occurred. 

1st,  The  first  canon  mentions  the  crimes  which  make 
a  priest  incur  suspension,  namely,  simony,  receiving  orders 
from  hereticks,  or  schismaticks  under  excommunication, 
pleading  at  the  bar  against  a  person  that  is  tried  for  his  life  ; 
debauching  of  nuns,  bigamy,  gaining  orders  surreptitiously, 
&c. 

Confession,  and  receiving  the  holy  eucharist,  are  enjoined 
the  people  three  times  a  year,  that  is,  at  the  solemnities  of 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas  ;  for  which  duties  they 


His  consti- 
tutions. 
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are  to  prepare  tliemselves  by  a  preliminary  abstinence  ;  and   HENRY 
whoever  does  not,  at  least  once  a  year,  confess  to  the  parish  k.  ot'Eng. 
priest,  and  receive  the  communion,  unless  the  priest  shall        '' 
advise  him  otherwise,  shall  neither  be  suffered  to  come  into 
a  Church  living,  nor  have  Christian  burial. 

No  priest,  out  of  dislike  to  the  penitent,  or  fear  of 
death  itself,  was  to  take  the  liberty  to  discover  any  part  of 
the  confession,  either  by  language  or  signs.  The  penalty 
of  misbehaviour  in  this  point  was  loss  of  preferment  and  de- 
gradation. 

In  cases  of  robbery,  theft,  or  any  injustice,  the  confessor 
was  to  enjoin  the  restitution,  and  not  absolve  the  penitent 
upon  any  other  terms,  nor  unless  he  would  promise  not  to 
commit  any  mortal  sin  for  the  future. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  canon  more,  and  that  is  against  Usnn/  an- 
usury.  Now,  not  only  the  constitutions  of  the  Church,  but  MddJIihot'h 
also  the  laws  of  the  state  have  anciently  declared  against  a  ^^/''/'^^ 
consideration  for  the  loan  of  money.  By  the  laws  of  king 
Alfred,  the  chattels  of  an  usurer  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  their  lands  escheated  to  the  lords  of  the  fee,  and 
their  corpse  not  allowed  burial  in  conseci'ated  ground.  By 
the  custom  of  Normandy,  whether  an  usurer  made  a  will 
or  died  intestate,  his  goods  and  chattels  fell  to  the  king, 
and  his  heir  was  disinherited.  This  law  prevailed  in 
England,  as  appears  by  Bracton,  who  informs  us  that  it  was 
an  article  of  the  charge  of  enquiry  by  the  justices  in  Eyre 
de  tisuariis  Christianis  mortuis,  concerning  Christians  who 
died  guilty  of  usury,  who  they  were,  what  chattels  they  left 
behind  them,  and  in  whose  hands.  But  in  Glanville's  time, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.,  it  was  not  the  custom  to  prose- 
cute any  person  for  usury,  living  the  party  ;  for  if  he  repented 
of  this  practice,  and  gave  it  over,  though  never  so  late,  he 
was  rectus  in  curia,  and  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  presumptions  were  not  examined 
till  after  the  person's  decease.     But  in  the  reign  of  king  Ed-  431. 

ward  I.  the  law  was  altered,  for  then,  as  sir  Edward  Coke  Coke's  In- 
observes,    '*  divers  were    indicted,   for    taking  usury,  be-  pa, "a^^'e.  70. 
fore  justices  in  Eyre,  and  some  were  pardoned  by  the  king,  Essays, 
and  others  not."     What  was  the  sense  of  the  Icijislaturc  in  Vi";*^:''- 
after  reigns,  and  how  the  point  stands  settled  by  the  consti-  limine. 
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tution  at  present,  I  have  examined  elsewhere,  and  thither  I 
refer  the  reader. 

To  return,  these  diocesan  constitutions  of  Durham  were 
most  of  them  extracted  from  general  and  provincial  councils, 
and  stand  upon  higher  authority  than  that  of  a  single 
bishop. 

A  contest         Upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Durham,  the  prior  and 

^hi°"to^the*'  convent  applied  to  the  king  for  leave  to  proceed  to  a  choice. 

seeofDur-  The  king  recommended  one  Luke,  a  court  chaplain,  and 
entreated  them  to  accept  him  for  their  diocesan.  The 
monks  replied,  they  could  receive  nobody  without  passing 
through  the  forms  of  a  canonical  election.  The  king  told 
them  with  some  passion,  that  unless  they  consented  to  pre- 
fer Luke,  they  should  be  seven  years  without  a  bishop. 
The  convent  judging  the  person  proposed  by  the  king  not 
qualified  for  so  great  a  post,  chose  one  William,  archdeacon 
of  Worcester,  a  clerk  of  their  own  house,  and  a  person  very 
unexceptionable  both  as  to  learning  and  morals.  The  king, 
refusing  to  give  his  consent,  and  making  some  slender  ob- 
jections against  this  WilHam,  the  monks  sent  their  agents 
to  Rome  to  get  their  election  confirmed.  The  king  being 
informed  of  their  proceedings,  sent  the  bishop  of  Chester 
and  a  prior  to  remonstrate  against  the  monks  of  Durham, 
and  prevail  with  the  pope  to  annul  the  election ;  and  thus 
the  see  continued  vacant  about  two  years. 

To  this  year  we  are  to  assign  the  death  of  Pandulphus, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  formerly  been  legate  in  Eng- 
land from  pope  Innocent  III.,  he  was  consecrated  by  pope 
Honorius  III.,  in  the  year  1222.  He  was  a  person  of  ability 
and  conduct,  and  well  qualified  for  the  character  of  a  legate. 
However,  he  was  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  urging  the 
unreasonable  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome  with    so 

Angi.  Sacr.  uiucli  vigour,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  publick  disturb- 

p.  1.  p.  410. 

^     ^         ances. 

A.  D.  1227.  The  next  year,  the  king  convening  the  lords  spiritual  and 
mtche'fter  temporal  at  Oxford,  declared  himself  a  major,  and  resolved 
discharged  to  be  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  a  governor.  By  the 
'protector-  Way,  WO  may  observe,  that  after  the  death  of  William 
ship.  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester, 

was  made  the  king's  protector.     And  now,  by  the  advice  of 
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Hubert  tie  Burgh,  justiciary  of  England,  the  king  entered   henry 
upon  the  administration,   discarded  the  old  ministry,  and  j,  Hh. 

declared  the  great  charters  void.    The  pretext  for  these  pro-  '— -.^ ' 

ceedings  was,  that  those  charters  were  passed  in  his  mi- 
nority, when  he  had  neither  judgment  to  examine  the  con- 
tents, nor  authority  to  dispose  of  the  seal.  And  therefore 
the  churchmen,  monks,  and  others,  who  expected  any  bene- 
fits from  those  grants,  wei'e  ordered  to  renew  their  charters: 
and  for  this  confirmation  of  their  title,  they  were  forced  to  pay 
whatever  the  justiciary  thought  fit  to  charge  upon  them.        Paris,  p. 

About  this  time,  Stephen,  the  archbishop,  made  Simon 
Langton,  his  brother,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  And 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a  brief  enquiry  into 
the  antiquity  and  jurisdiction  of  this  office.  Now  we  must 
observe,  that  from  the  time  of  archbishop  Augustine  to  Lan- 
franc,  which  comprehends  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years,  there  was  no  archdeacon,  either  in  the  city  or  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  Archbishop  Theodorus,  the  sixth  from 
Augustine,  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  fixed  him  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's, in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury.  This  bishop,  who  was  The  nrch- 
a  sort  of  chorepiscopus,  represented  the  archbishop  in  his  Canterbury, 
absence,  both  in  the  town  and  diocese  of  Canterbury ;  "'""• 
for  instance,  he  gave  orders,  consecrated  churches,  con- 
firmed children,  and  performed  other  branches  of  the  epis- 
copal function.  And  when  the  see  was  vacant,  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  to  the  whole  province,  though,  in  these  mat- 
ters, he  was  not  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the  chapter. 
This  settlement  continued  till  William  the  Conqueror,  but 
Lanfranc,  upon  the  death  of  the  chorepiscopus,  sunk  the 
character,  as  has  been  observed.  However,  to  supply  part 
of  the  office,  he  gave  one  Valerius,  a  clergyman  belonging 
to  him,  all  the  jurisdiction  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  except- 
ing matrimonial  causes,  and  churches  in  the  patronage  of 
the  archbishop.  This  clergyman  was  the  first  who  had  the 
style  of  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  He  had  a  house  as- 
signed him  by  Lanfranc,  in  Canterbury,  without  Northgatc, 
near  the  monastery  of  St.  Gregory. 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  after  Lanfranc's  death,  the 
chapter  of  Canterbury  exercised  both  diocesan  and  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction,  excepting  the  powers  and  authorities 
granted   to  the  archdeacon.     And  thus  the  case  stood,  till 
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LANG-  the  present  archbishop  Stephen ;  who,  in  consideration  of 
Abp.  Cant.  *^^  slender  revenues  of  the  archdeaconry,  enlarged  the  privi- 
' '  lege  to  his  brother  Simon,  and  granted  him  all  the  juris- 
diction in  rural  deaneries  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  with 
exception  of  matrimonial  causes,  and  the  parishes  lying  in 
the  archbishop's  manors,  and  in  those  of  the  monks  of 
Christ's  Church. 

Upon  the  death  of  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  chapter  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  both  in  the  diocese 
and  province,  by  their  official,  which,  from  this  time,  was 
their  customary  practice:  but,  upon  the  death  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  this  Simon  Langton  en- 
deavoured to  disturb  the  official  of  the  chapter,  and  to  claim 
432.  the  whole  jurisdiction,  in  right  of  his  archdeaconry.     This 

challenge  occasioned  several  disputes  and  appeals  to  Rome, 
both  in  his  successor's  and  his  time.  But  the  respective 
Aug.  Sac.  issucs  of  these  contests  is  not  necessary  to  relate, 
ex  Brbiiotii.  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  being  displaced  from  his 
Cotton.  protectorship,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  being  ac- 
companied by  William,  bishop  of  Exeter-  These  two  pre- 
Paris,  p.  lates  had  engaged  themselves  in  the  crusade,  and  continued 
338.  ^yg  years  in  Palestine  to  encourage  the  Christian  army. 

TJie  Fran-  About  tliis  time,  St.  Francis,  as  Matthew  Paris  reports, 
Tie7nEn^'-  ^^S^^  ^^  work  miraclcs,  and  make  way  for  a  new  order. 
land.  He  was  born  at  Assise,  in  Italy,  and  extracted  from  a  con- 

siderable family.  He  had  a  large  estate  left  him  by  his 
father,  which  he  sold  and  disposed  of  to  charitable  uses. 
Having  advanced  thus  far,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and 
practised  very  great  mortification  both  in  habit,  diet,  and 
other  austerities.  At  last  he  drew  up  a  rule,  and  got  it 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  One  branch  of  the  rule,  to  men- 
tion nothing  more,  is  commendable  enough ;  and  that  is, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  preach  in  any  diocese  when  for- 
bidden by  the  bishop.  Now,  though  Matthew  Paris  does 
not  mention  these  Franciscans  till  this  year,  yet  Walter  He- 
mingford  and  the  learned  Du  Pin  report  the  order  approved 
by  pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215,  and  confirmed  by 
Chron.  He- Honorius  III.  in  the  year  1223:  and  the  year  after,  as 
'"'PsJ""^'     Heminffford  relates,  they  came  into  England. 


Pin's  New       The  ncxt  year,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbm-y,  de- 

Ecc' 
His 
13. 


Hist.'^cent.   parted  this  life.     To  what  has  been  said  of  him  already,  we 
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may  add,  that,  considering  the  age  he  Hved  in,  he  may  pass    HENRY 
for  a  learned  and  pohte   author.     He  divided  the  Bible  into  ^  ^^J;^ 

the  distinction  of  chapters  now  in  use ;  wrote  commentaries  ' 'TTT' 

upon  all  the  Old  Testament ;  and  upon  St.  Paul's  epistles.  The  death 
He  Ukewise  wrote  the  history  of  king  Richard  I.  He  died  t^hhop 
at  his  manor  of  Slindon,  in  Sussex,  and  was  buried  at  Can-  "fCanter- 

^erbury.  Matt.  Paris, 

In  this  year  occurred  the  death  of  Eustachius  de  Fal-  p-  ^^■ . 

1-1  r>    T  1  1      /»  1  •     Antiquitat. 

conberg,    bishop    or    London.       This   prelate,    before    his  Britan.  in 
election  to  the  see  of  London,  had  been  preferred  to  the  pj^^  |"ji. 
posts  of  justiciary  and  lord-treasurer.     In  his  time,  the  dis-  ^"^V  ^'^'^s'- 
pute  between  the  abbey  of  Westminster  and  the   see   of  j,,^  of 
London,  was  settled,  and  the  abbey  declared  exempt  from  EustacMus, 
the  jurisdiction    of   the    ordinary.      And    here,    notwith-  London. 
standing  the  bulls  of  exemption  produced  by  the  prior  and 
convent,  they  were  forced  to  resign  a  manor  to  the  see  of  whartonde 
London,  to  secure  their  privilege.  Episc.Lon-- 

To  proceed  :  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  death  of  Waiters 
Stephen,  desired  the  king's  leave  to  proceed  to  the  choice  [!^[J^''f 
of  an  archbishop,  and  pitched  upon  Walter  de  Hemisham. 
When  this  monk  was  presented  to  the  king,  he  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  election.  The  objections  against  this  Walter  were 
very  material.  He  was  a  person  of  little  learning  and  experi- 
ence in  business,  and,  besides  this,  he  was  remarkably  ble- 
mished in  his  birth  and  morals :  for  his  father  was  executed 
for  felony,  and  himself  is  said  to  have  kept  a  scandalous 
intercourse  with  a  nun,  and  to  have  had  children  by  her ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  his  being  elected  without  the  notice 
and  approbation  of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  For  the 
suffragans,  it  seems,  continued  their  claim  of  an  interest  in 
the  choice  of  an  archbishop,  notwithstanding  the  late  pope's 
determination  against  them.  Antiquitat. 

Upon   this  discouragement,  Walter   took   a    journey  to  iiichanio 
Rome,  and  moved  for  his  confirmation  :  but  the  pope  under-  ^^-'S""- 
standing  the  election  was  contested  by  the  king  and  the  bi- 
shops, delayed  the  matter  till  both  parties  were  heard.  The 
king  and  the  bishops  sent  their  objections  in  writing,  by  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Chester,  and   the 
archdeacon  of  Bedford.     The  pope,  upon  perusing  the  let-  a.  d.  122!). 
ters,   postponed  the  cause  till  Ash- Wednesday   following. 
And  now,   the  king's  ambassadors,  finding  the   pope    and 
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RICH-     conclave  not  very  conciliating  in  their  humour,  were  appre- 
Abp.  Cant,  ^i^nsive  the  business  might  miscarry.     And,  therefore,  to 
*      ^^       '  niake  their  matter  sure,  they  promised  their  master  should 
grant  his  holiness  a  tenth  of  all  the  stock  and  money  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  to  support  him  in  his  war  against  the  em- 
peror.    For,   by  the  way,  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  pope 
Gregory  IX.  had  excommunicated  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
The  reason  of  this  censure,  as  the  bull  of  excommunication 
sets  forth,  was  the  emperor's  insincerity  and  dilatory  pro- 
Matt.  Paris,  ceedings  with  respect  to  the  crusade.     The  emperor  corn- 
Id  p  3t8     P^^^"^  of  tli's  excommunication  in  a  tragical  manner,  and 
Id.  p.  351,    charges  the  court  of  Rome  with  pride,  simony,  and  usurpa- 
*'•  tion  of  privilege.       After  this  remonstrance,  the   emperor 

went  on  with  his  expedition,  marches  to  Palestine,  and  re- 
covered Jesusalem.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  differ- 
ence between  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  court  of  Rome 
continued,  and  both  sides  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
Things  standing  thus,  the  offer  of  the  English  ambassadors 
was  extremely  seasonable,  and  prevailed  with  the  conclave 
to  give  satisfaction.  The  pope,  appearing  in  consistory, 
declared  that  Walter,  the  elect  of  Canterbury,  was  a  person 
wholly  unqualified  for  that  post ;  that,  being  examined  by 
one  of  his  cardinals,  he  had  given  very  unlearned  and  un- 
orthodox answers  ;  that  he  found  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
weight  in  the  exceptions  of  the  English  bishops ;  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  must  pronounce  him  unworthy  of  that  station, 
and,  should  he  deal  severely  with  the  case,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  say  something  which  would  be  still  more  unac- 
ceptable. In  short,  he  voided  the  election,  and,  for  a  penalty 
433.  upon  the  convent,  reserved  the  next  disposal  of  the  arcli- 
Id.  p.  355.    bishoprick  to  himself. 

The   English   ambassadors  were  by  no  means    pleased 

with  this  last  clause.     They  were  jealous  that  an  archbishop 

too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome,  would  be 

forced  upon  them.    To  prevent  a  misfortune  of  this  kind,  they 

procured  new  instructions  from  the  king,  to  give  his  holiness 

a  farther  assurance  of  the  offer  of  the  tenths  ;  requesting 

Kichard       withal,  that  Richard,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  might  be  pro- 

I'heseelf  °  moted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.     The  pope  having  now  the 

^^%?e^w\  security  of  the  king's  letters,  complied  with  his  desire,  and 

wrote  to  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury,  to  acquaint  them 
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what  care  he  had  taken  to  furnish  them  with  a  proper  me-    HENRY 
tropoHtan ;  and  therefore  ordered  them  to  receive  him  witli  ^  of  Eng. 

proportionable  submission  and  respect.     To  speak  clearly,  ' ' 

had  the  court  of  Rome  been  disinterested  in  their  recom- 
mendation, there  were  no  exceptions  as  to  the  man.  For 
this  Richard  was  a  very  graceful  person,  and  a  good 
speaker ;  master  of  almost  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  al- 
together unblemished  in  his  life.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Canterbury,  by  Henry,  bishop  of  Rochester,  without  being 
furnished  with  a  pall.  This  solemnity  was  graced  with  the 
king's  presence,  and  a  great  retinue  of  the  nobility.  Id.  p.  3G3. 

The  pope  having  gratified   the  king  in  an    archbishop,  Bntan!'^"'^' 
sent  one  Stephen,  his  nuncio,  into  England,  to  move  farther 
for  the  grant  of  the  tenths.     The  king  being  acquainted 
with  his  business,  summoned  a  parliament  to  Westminster, 
where,  besides  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  those  who 
held  of  the  king  in  capite,  made  part  of  the  session.     The  Taris,  p. 
nuncio  read  the  pope's  letters  in  parliament,  and  insisted   '*  " 
upon  a  tenth  of  their  moveables  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  emperor.     The  king,  being  pre-engaged  by  his  promise, 
was  silent  upon  the  demand.     The  temporal  barons  gave  a 
positive  denial ;  the  bishops  desired  three  or  four  days  to 
consider  the  matter.     But  wanting  resolution  to  stand  the  The  tenths 
pope's  censures,   they  gave    their  consent.     The   nuncio's //|,,'p'J^;,',,'' 
business  being  thus  far  effected,  he  produced  an  authority  agents  with 
from  the  pope  to  collect  the  tax.     And  here  he  had  parti-  %our. 
cular   instructions    to   enquire   into  the  utmost  value,  and 
assess  the  subject  accordingly.     And  in  case  the  collectors 
met  with  any  opposition,  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  cen- 
sures of  excommunication  and  the  interdict.     And,  because 
the  pope  wanted  a  present  supply  against  the  emperor,  the 
prelates  were  compelled  to  furnish  the  money  beforehand, 
with  a  promise  of  being  reimbursed  when  the  tax  was  paid 
in.     In  short,  the  rigour  was  such,  that   the  clergy  were 
forced  to  pawn  and  sell  the   Church    plate,   and  take  up 
money   at    interest    of  Italian    merchants.     And    thus    the 
kingdom  was    miserably  exhausted   of  its   treasure :  there 
being  none  but  Ralph,  earl  of  Chester,  who  had  the  courage 
to    oppose    the    encroachment.      For,   notwithstanding    the 
pope's   collectors  took   their  range   over  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland:  this  nobleman  opposed  their  entrance  id.  p.  3(J2-3. 

VOL.  II.  II    h 
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RICH-     into  his  earldom,  and  so  preserved  the  clergy  and   laity 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^"01"  their  exactions. 

^JT^iZT^      Archbishop  Richard   having   settled   the   affairs   of  his 
JVesfnwis-    province,  convened  a  synod  at  Westminster,  where,  by  the 
constitutions  then  passed,  we  may  judge  of  the  temper  and 
moderation  of  that  prelate :  but  notwithstanding  the  mild- 
ness and  goodnature  of  his  government,  he   did  not  want 
Id.  p.  .368.    vigour  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church.    There  happened 
a  dispute  between  this  archbishop  and  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
earl  of  Kent,  concerning  the  castle  and  town  of  Tunbridge, 
and  the  wardship   of  the  earl  of  Clare.     The  archbishop 
claimed  this  estate  and  jurisdiction  as  parcel  of  his  see:  but 
the  earl  of  Kent  being  a  great  court  favourite,  the  cause 
passed  for  him:  though,  by  the  way,  this  Hubert  de  Burgh 
discouraged  a  noble  undertaking  for  the  king's  service,  and 
plainly  lost  the  recovery  of  Normandy. 
The  death         The  archbisliop,  thinking  himself  hardly  used,  went  to 
arrhbhiwp    Romc  to  make  his  complaint;  and  being  a  person  of  address 
fun"'*"'    ^^^^  eloquence,  and,  as  it  is  pi'obable,  making  out  a  fair  plea, 
he  prevailed  with  the  conclave  to  interpose  in  his  behalf. 
August  6th,  He  died  in  his  return,  at  a  monastery  called  St.   Jemma 
A.  D.  231.    j^jijQyj-  tiiree  days' journey  from  Rome.     Besides  his  provin- 
cial constitutions  in  Linwood,  he  wrote  several  ti'acts;  for 
instance,  De  Fide  et  Legibus ;  De  Sacramentis ;   De  Uni- 
verso  Corporali  et  Spirituali.     He  sat  only  two  years,  and 
died  in  1231. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Richard,  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
chose  Ralph  Nevil,  bishop  of  Chichester.  This  prelate  was 
then  chancellor  of  England,  and  behaved  himself  in  that 
office  with  great  commendation,  being  very  remarkable  for  the 
equity  and  expedition  of  his  decrees.  He  was  a  person  of 
that  integrity  and  fortitude,  that  neither  favour,  money,  nor 
greatness,  could  make  any  impression  upon  him.  The 
September  niouks  expecting  an  admirable  governor  in  a  person  thus 
qualified,  presented  him  to  the  king.  His  majesty  was 
well  pleased  with  the  election,  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  manors,  and  temporalities  of  the  archbishoprick.  Upon 
this,  the  monks  going  to  Rome  to  get  their  election  con- 
firmed, desired  Ralph  to  furnish  them  with  money  for 
their  journey.  The  bishop,  looking  upon  such  a  contribu- 
tion as  a  mark  of  simoniacal  ambition,  plainly  told  them,  he 
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would  not  be  at  a  penny  charge  upon  that  occasion.     The    IIEXRY 


'I?- 


monks,  believing  the  refusal  to  proceed  more  from  honesty  k.  ofp 
than  humour,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  and  desired  the  ^~^f  vr 
pope  to  confirm  the  election.  His  holiness  having  received  vH'sciectiott 
a  character  of  Ralph,  from  Simon  Langton,  told  the  caJterblry 
monks,  that  their  elect  was  a  court  divine;  a  man  of  little'""'/'''""^' 

'  ^  ana  tvliy. 

learning,  and  very  warm    and    hasty  in   his  temper :    and,  434. 

what  was  still  more  exceptionable,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that 
if  he  was  promoted  to  so  great  a  post,  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  disengage  the  kingdom  of  England  from  their 
late  homage  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  stop  the  customary 
acknowledgment  of  that  crown  :  and  that  the  king  and 
people  of  England  would  readily  concur  with  such  a  motion. 
It  seems  the  pope  was  afraid,  this  bishop  Nevil  might  be 
encouraged  to  such  an  attempt  by  the  precedent  of  the  late 
archbishop  Langton,  who  remonstrated  against  the  king's 
yearly  payment  of  a  thousand  marks,  and  entered  in  writ- 
ing his  protestation  against  resigning  the  crown  to  the  pope.  Id.  p.  370, 
This  character  of  Nevil  lost  him  his  promotion.  And  the  quitBritaii. 
monks  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  and 
choose  a  person  that  might  prove  more  serviceable  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  About  this  time,  the  Italian  priests  had 
engrossed  a  great  many  benefices  in  England,  and  im- 
poverished the  kingdom  by  exporting  the  treasure :  and  in 
these  promotions,  it  seems,  they  had  conducted  themselves  The  Italian 
with  great  avarice,  and  indiscretion  ;  not  suffering  the  '^JJ,fJ!r"'l'',^ff 
bishops  to  prefer  the  natives,  till  foreigners,  and  creatures  of'"''  >-''"g'''y 
the  court  of  Rome,  were  first  served.  The  nobility  and 
commons  resented  this  usage,  and  resolved  upon  a  rash  ex- 
pedient. Being  formed  into  a  sort  of  association,  they  wrote 
to  the  respective  bishops  and  chapters,  letting  them  know 
they  would  endure  the  arbitrary  oppressions  of  the  Romans 
no  longer,  warning  them  not  to  encourage  their  encroach- 
ments, or  be  any  ways  assisting  to  them,  under  the  penalty 
of  having  their  houses  burnt,  and  their  farms  harassed  and 
destroyed.  They  likewise  wrote  to  the  monks,  and  others 
who  hired  church-farms  of  the  Italian  clergy,  not  to  pay 
them  any  rent  or  arrears,  under  the  menaces  above-men- 
tioned. These  threatening  letters  were  sealed  with  a  new 
seal,  engraved  with  two  swords,  with  this  inscription,  ecre 
Gladii  duo  hie,  and  dispersed  by  gentlemen  of  the  associu- 

H  h  2 
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tion.  Neither  were  tliese  menaces  without  effect :  for  soon 
after  one  Cincius,  a  Roman  clerk,  and  prebendary  of  St. 
'  Paul's  was  taken  upon  the  road  near  St.  Albans',  by  men  in 
masks,  carried  oft",  and  kept  five  weeks  in  durance,  and 
forced,  at  last,  to  pay  a  high  composition  for  his  liberty.  The 
barns  of  the  Italian  clergy  were  broken  open,  their  corn  sold, 
and  sometimes  given  to  the  poor:  and  when  those  that 
committed  these  outrages  were  questioned,  they  produced 
counterfeit  letters-patent  for  their  warrant ;  and  it  was 
thought  these  liberties  were  countenanced  underhand  by  the 
magistracy.  As  for  the  Roman  clergy,  they  were  glad  to 
retire  into  monasteries,  and  secure  their  persons :  and  yet, 
the  men  that  appeared  in  these  riots,  were  seldom  above 
five-and-twenty. 
The  pope  When  the  pope  was  informed  how  his  countrymen  were 

l/Msitsa^e  Outraged,  he  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  king,  in 
to  the  king,  vvhich  he  puts  him  in  mind  how  much  himself  and  his  father 
had  been  obliged  to  the  see  of  Rome.  How  they  had  been 
screened  from  the  insults  of  their  rebellious  subjects, 
cherished  with  particular  marks  of  favour,  and  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Church  :  he  next  proceeds  to 
A.  D.  1232,  mention  the  ill  treatment  of  his  nuncios  and  ministers  :  that 
one  of  those,  who  came  with  an  authority  from  the  holy  see, 
was  cut  in  pieces,  and  another  left  half  dead :  that  the 
letters  and  credentials  of  their  character  were  torn,  and  the 
bull  trodden  under  foot:  that  the  Italian  clergy  in  England 
were  seized,  plundered,  and  harassed,  just  as  if  one  of  the 
ten  persecutions  was  acting  over  again,  and  the  cruelties 
of  Nero  revived.  He  charges  some  of  the  prelates  with  con- 
nivance at  these  disorders ;  and  after  a  great  many  strong 
expressions  respecting  the  ingratitude  of  the  kingdom,  he 
moves  earnestly,  that  those  who  have  suffered  may  have 
speedy  reparation,  and  the  malefactors  be  brought  to  con- 
Conven-      dign  punishment. 

teraT&c!"        The  election  of  Nevil  being  made  void,  the  monks  of  Can- 

tom.  1.  p.     terbury  chose  their  sub-prior,  John,  for  their  metropolitan ; 

which  election  was  approved  by  the  king.     The  elect  took 

a  journey  to  Rome,  underwent  the  test  at  the  pope's  court, 

and  had  nothing  objected  either  as  to  life  or  learning. 

However,  he  was  refused  upon  the  score  of  his  age :  the 
pope  told  him  that  since  he  was  so  far  past  the  strength  of 
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his  yecars,  it  was  more  advisable  for  him  to  decline  so  publick  HENRY 
a  station.  And  thus  being  an  easy  goodnatured  old  man,  k.  ofEno-. 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  resign  the  election.      The  monks  )z — t~'' 

n  ft  1  ,  ,  -'  "'"  other 

CI  Canterbury  were  now  to  make  a  third  trial,  and  pitched  elections  to 
upon  Blund,  an  Oxford  divine,  and  one  who  stood  very  well  ^clntcriLy 
in  the  king's  esteem.     But  this  elect  had  no  better  success  """"^led  by 

\  \  p  n  -I  Till     '^  pope. 

than  the  two  former:  for  the  pope  understandmg  he  had 
received  two  thousand  marks  from  his  patron,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  fancied  he  had  bribed  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
to  give  their  votes  for  him  :  for  this  reason,  and  for  his  being 
a  pluralist,  the  pope  made  void  his  election. 

Three  elections  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  being  annulled, 
the  pope  recommended  Edmund,  prebendary  and  treasurer 
of  Salisbury.       This    Edmund    being   a  person  of  known 
learning  and  piety,  the  monks  of  Christ's  Church  agreed  to  Antiquit. 
the  pope's  motion,  and  had  the  pall  delivered  to  them  on  s.^dinun- 
their  coming  from  Rome.  *^°- 

About  this  time,  the  civil  government  was  somewhat  em-  tjic  state 
broiled.     The  barons  were  displeased  with  the  ministry  of '^"'  '^'" "  ' 
Petei*,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Peter  de  Rivallis,  lord- 
treasurer,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  entertain  a  body  of         435. 
foreign  troops  of  Poictou.    The  barons  thus  displeased  with 
the  administration,  took  the    field  against  the  crown,  and 
made  Richard  Marshal,  earl  of   Pembroke,  their  general.  Paris,  p. 
During  the    course  of  these  disorders,  the    king  called  a 
parliament  at  Westminster :    and  here,  he  charged  several 
of  the  bishops,  and  particularly  Alexander,  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, with  being  in  the  interest  of  the  carl  Marshal ;  and  that 
they  were  entered  into  a  concert  with  the  rebellious  barons 
to  dethrone  him.     The  bishop  of  Chester  or  Coventry  re-  a.  d.  1234.  ^ 
sented  this  imputation  of  disloyalty  with  great  indignation,  remon-'"^^ 
and  immediately  excommunicated  those  who  were  concerned  '•f'""f<' '" 

,  .  f''e  Iciiig. 

in  so  treasonable  a  practice,  or  reproached  the  bishops  with 
a  revolt  from  the  crown:  that  the  prelates,  as  this  bishop 
adds,  were  heartily  solicitous  to  preserve  the  king's  person 
and  honour ;  and  that  all  these  suggestions  were  pure 
calumny  and  malice.  At  this  session,  Edmund,  elect  of 
Canterbury,  and  most  of  the  prelates,  addressed  the  king 
against  the  ministry.  They  told  him,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  treasurer,  put  his  highness  upon  dangerous 
measures;  that  the  government  in  the  late  reign  had  suf- 
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ED-      fered  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.     They 
Abp.  Cant,  petitioned  therefore  that  these  men  and  their  creatures  might 

"^ -^ '  be  removed  from  the  council-board.    The  latter  end  of  their 

address  grows  rugged  and  exceptionable  :  for,  they  are  so 
hardy  as  to  tell  the  king,  that  unless  these  grievances  are 
speedily  redressed,  they  shall  exert  the  censures  of  the 
Church  against  his  highness  himself,  as  well  as  all  others 
who  oppose  so  necessai-y  a  reformation.  The  king  desired 
some  little  time  to  consider  their  petition,  and  so  the  session 
Id.  p.  395-6.  broke  up. 
Edmund  In  the  beginning  of  April,  this  year,  Edmund  was  conse- 

consccTdted  ^  * 

archbishop    Crated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Lon- 
bury."*^'^'    *^°""     '^^^  solemnity  was  performed  at  Canterbury,  where 
the  king  and  thirteen  bishops  were  present. 

This  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster, the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  repeated  their 
late  remonstrance  to  the  king,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
discharge  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Peter  de  Ri- 
vallis,  and  to  send  the  Poictevins  home. 

To  proceed  :  the  occasions  of  the  holy  war,  and  the  late 
rupture  between  the  pope  and  emperor,  afforded  the  legates 
a  strong  pretence  to  squeeze  the  English.  They  preached 
and  entreated,  threatened  and  excommunicated,  and  left  no 
Id. p. 400.  expedient  untried  to  gain  their  point  and  fill  their  pockets; 
and  it  seems  they  were  so  oppressive  and  griping  that  the 
kingdom  was  in  a  great  measure  impoverished  by  them. 
And  to  make  the  people  part  with  their  money  more  cheer- 
fully the  pope  wrote  a  very  moving  letter  upon  the  subject 
of  the  holy  war. 
The  popes  The  letter,  directed  to  all  Christendom  in  general,  com- 
courale'the  P^^i"s  in  allegorical  expressions  of  the  lamentable  condition 
holy  war.  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  :  that  now  mount  Sion,  from 
whence  the  law  proceeded,  '  the  city  of  the  great  king,'  the 
country  dignified  with  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  was  sunk  in  her  strength  and  prosperity  ;  that 
the  Church  of  Palestine  lamented  the  loss  of  her  freedom, 
and  the  tyranny  of  an  infidel  nation  ;  that  the  solemnities 
of  Jerusalem  were  now  despised,  and  polluted  with  impious 
worship  ;  that  all  Christendom  ought  to  assist  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  thiit  no  fatigue  of  march  or 
hazard  of  combat  should  discourage  the  expedition ;    that 
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Christians  ought  to  venture  their  persons  with  tlie  utmost    HENRY 
resolution,  and  be  almost  prodigal  of  their  blood  upon  such  ^  Jf  En 

an  occasion ;    that  we  can  never  engage  too  far  in  his  ser-  ^— -n ' 

vice,  nor  be  too  forward  for  his  honour,  who  suffered  so 
much  pain  and  ignominy  for  our  sakes ;  and  after  some  dis- 
course upon  the  condescension  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation, 
and  the  history  of  our  redemption,  he  proceeds  to  observe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  ingratitude  of  Christians,  and 
their  failure  in  returns  of  obedience,  the  goodness  of  God 
was  not  withdrawn :  his  providence  was  still  active  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  his  remedies  were  suited  to  their  dis- 
position, he  proportioned  the  prescription  to  the  disease,  and 
made  use  of  various  methods  for  their  recovery ;  that  God, 
*  whose  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,'  who  has 
omnipotence  to  execute  his  pleasure,  would  not  have  suf- 
fered the  country  which  had  been  honoured  with  his  birth, 
with  his  passion  and  miracles,  to  have  lain  thus  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  had  it  not  been  to  try  the  zeal  and 
resolution  of  the  faithful.  That  the  occasion  of  this  service 
was  offered  as  a  most  effectual  atonement  for  the  miscar- 
riages of  a  negligent  life ;  that  a  great  many  people  would 
have  despaired  of  undergoing  the  discipline  of  a  regular 
course  of  penance  ;  that  the  engaging  in  the  holy  war,  and 
venturing  their  lives  for  the  honour  of  our  Saviour,  was  a 
most  compendious  way  to  discharge  them  from  their  guilt, 
and  restore  them  to  the  favour  of  heaven.  And,  to  prevent 
their  being  discouraged  for  fear  they  might  die  upon  their 
march,  he  tells  them,  that  in  this  case  their  commendable 
purpose  would  secure  their  condition ;  that  God,  who 
chiefly  considers  the  good  disposition  of  the  mind,  will  re- 
ward them  for  what  they  designed ;  and  that  thus  a  great 
many  people,  who  died  before  they  could  execute  their  holy 
resolves,  gained  the  prize  without  running  the  course,  were 
crowned  as  conquerors  without  fighting,  and  made  happy  by  436. 

the  strength  of  a  noble  intention. 

The  pope  goes  on  in  a  long  harangue,  which  I  shall  omit. 
The  indulgence  for  their  faults,  and  protection  of  their 
estates,  together  with  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
being  the  principal  encouragements  to  the  undertaking.  iiiid. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were  i)id)lishcd,  and  the  design 
recommended  by  the  English  clergy.     The  Dominicans  and 
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ED-       Franciscans  were  chiefly  intrusted  with  sohciting  this  busi- 

MUND  n 

Abp.  Cant.  ness.     These   monks   had  an  authority  from  the  court  of 

'"  '  Rome  to  receive  people  into  the  crusade,  and  to  discharge 
them  from  their  vow,  in  case  they  repented  and  were  wiUing 
to  fine.  The  countenance  and  commissions  these  new  reh- 
gious  received  from  the  pope,  made  them  forget  the  mortifi- 
cation of  their  rule.  These  monks,  who,  by  their  order, 
pretended  to  nothing  but  poverty  and  self-denial,  were  now 
grown  so  vain  as  to  court  the  respect  of  a  publick  procession 
The  avarice  in  towns  and  monasteries.  And  having  the  power  of  grant- 
agentr^^  *  ing  an  indulgence  to  their  auditors,  they  enlisted  people  for 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Land  one  day,  and,  it  may  be  the 
next,  took  their  money,  and  released  them  from  their  en- 
gagement. And  now,  it  seems,  there  was  so  much  shuffling 
and  collusion  in  this  matter,  such  vast  sums  of  money  col- 
lected by  the  pope's  agents,  without  any  satisfaction  as  to 
the  ends  to  which  it  was  applied,  that  people  grew  cool  in 
their  zeal  for  the  holy  war,  and  were  much  discouraged  in 
their  contributions ;  and  that  which  put  farther  scruples 
into  their  heads,  and  shocked  their  fancies,  was  the  con- 
sideration of  their  receiving  no  account  of  the  tenth  lately 
given  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  support  them  against  the  em- 
peror. For  that  now,  since  the  quarrel  between  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  pope  was  at  an  end,  the  Enghsh  had  not  a 
farthing  of  their  money  returned,  neither  was  any  part  of  it 
employed  for  the  common  interest  of  Christianity.  And 
though  the  occasion  of  the  tax  was  thus  removed,  the  pope 
seemed  resolved  to  lose  nothing  of  the  money,  but  made  a 
Id.  p.  403.    strict  enquiry  whether  any  part  of  it  was  uncollected. 

In  this  year,  we  must  place  the  death  of  Hugh  Foliot, 
bishop  of  Hereford.  He  was  elected  by  the  prebendaries 
in  October,  1219.  Upon  this  occasion  the  chapter  received 
no  letters  from  the  king  to  check  the  freedom  of  the  election. 
Though,  by  tlie  way,  as  has  been  observed,  (see  Records, 
numb.  '6S,)  the  king's  leave  to  elect  did  not  impose  a  neces- 
sity of  choosing  the  person  nominated  by  the  crown  ;  nay, 
oftentimes  there  was  no  person  mentioned,  but  the  electors 
were  referred  to  their  own  inclination.  And  when  the  king 
named  any  person,  it  was  only  by  way  of  reconnnendation, 
without  any  penalty  upon  the  chapters  for  refusal.  And 
therefore  the  king  called  it  his  request  to  the  clergy,  and 
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desired  them  to  eive  a  favourable  consideration  to  it.      Ut  HENRY 

•   •       •  .  T 1 1 

hide  ])etitioni  mece  favorem  prccheunt  benignum,  was  the  k.  ofEng. 

form  then  in  use,  as  appears  by  the  Records  pubUshed  by  ""      '' ' 

Prinne,  and  shews  plainly  where  the  right  of  election  lay.  inscription 
To  return :  this   bishop  had  the  character  of  a  good  go- !"  t^e  par- 

\  is  to       lour  of  the 

vernor.  He  was  likewise  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  Hospital  of 
diocese,  and  founded  an  hospital  at  his  manor  of  Ledbury,  the  county'^ 
for  the  relief  of  old  and  disabled  persons  of  that  town.  ofHereford. 

_-,,  '■  oee  case  of 

Ihe  next  year,  upon  the  death  of  William,  abbot  of  St.  the  Regale, 
Alban's,  the  monks  applied  to  the  king  for  leave  to  proceed  p.°io6.'277. 
to  an  election,  and  chose  John,  prior  of  Hertford.  Godwin  in 

-T^PISC. 

And  since,  in  honour  of  the  proto-martyr,  St.  Alban,  this  Hereford. 
abbot  had  the  privilege  of  precedency,  I  shall  mention  the  f/'.lf°,"'\f 
method  of  electing  as  it  stands  in  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  (Mot  of  st. 
this  society.  Their  way  was  this :  at  a  full  chapter,  where, 
besides  the  members  of  the  house,  the  priors  of  their  cells 
were  present,  they  enjoined  three  or  four  of  their  confessors 
to  pitch  upon  twelve  members  of  the  convent,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  persons  of  conscience  and  discretion.  The  reason 
why  this  nomination  was  referred  to  the  confessors,  was, 
because  their  function  had  made  them  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  inward  state  and  disposition  of  men's 
minds.  These  twelve  were  empowered  to  choose  an  abbot, 
either  out  of  their  own  number,  or  from  the  remainder  of  the 
convent,  or  out  of  any  of  the  cells  belonging  to  the  abbey. 
And  that  they  might  not  choose  to  no  purpose,  they  had  an 
instrument  under  seal,  by  which  the  convent  obliged  them- 
selves to  abide  by  the  election. 

This    abbey,    having    the    privilege   of   a   papal  exemp-  a.  d.  1235. 
tion,  the  election  was,  of  course,  to  be  confii-med  at  Rome. 
At  which  time  the  abbot  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  en- 
gage his  submission  to  the  pope.     Besides  this,  the  pope  Id.  p.  no. 
wrote  commonly  to  the  bishop  of  liondon  to  examine  the  ii"'p.'!ji7'"* 

elect,  and  then  give  him  his  solemn  benediction.  l''"'is>  P- 

41;} 
This   year  seven  Jews  were  brought  before  the  king  at  The  harha- 

Westminster,  and  prosecuted  for  stealing  a  Christian  boy,  "'■'/ *;/""-' 
and  circumcising  him  with  a  design  to  crucify  him  at  the 
next  Paschal  festival.  Upon  their  being  convicted  they  con- 
fessed the  indictment  to  the  king,  and  were  punished  for 
their  barbarity.  Which  way  their  nation  procured  the 
pope's  favour  is  not  mentioned ;  but  Matthew  Paris  tells  us, 
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MUND     ^^^^y  S^*  ^  ''^"'^  ^''*^'"  ^^^^  court  of  Rome  not  to  be  imprisoned, 
Abp.  Cant,  nor  any  ways  outraged  by  Christian  princes  to  force  them  to 

part  with  their  money  7. 
Pope  Gre-  This  year,  pope  Gregory  IX.  pubUshed  his  decretals,  coni- 
N'-^tr^d  *"0"^y  called  the  second  part  of  the  *  Cursus  Canonicus.'  This 
cretais  pub-  work  takcs  in  the  epistles  of  several  popes,  and  particularly 
ld.'4lo.  those  epistles  which  were  written  from  the  year  1150,  when 
437.  Gratian  published  his  decree,  to  the  year  1230,  in  which, 

according  to  some  authors,  this  collection  of  decretals  was 
published,  though  Matthew  Paris  places  it  five  years  after- 
wards. To  these  decretal  epistles  are  likewise  added  the 
constitutions  of  councils,  and  some  decisions  of  the  fathers. 
This  collection  was  drawn  up  by  Raymond  de  Pegnafort, 
the  pope's  penitentiai'y,  and  is  digested  into  five  books. 
The  first  book  treats  principally  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  in 
general,  and  of  the  several  sorts  of  judges  who  have  juris- 
diction in  the  Church.  The  second  dilates  upon  civil  pro- 
cess, or  the  forms  of  prosecuting  an  action.  The  third  and 
fourth  give  directions  about  sentence  and  passing  of  judgment 
in  civil  matters,  taking  in  the  cases  in  which  the  clergy  are 

"  A  noble  instance  of  the  improved  temper  of  the  popes  toward  the  Hebrew 
people  in  general.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  most  infamous 
transactions  of  the  time.  They  indeed,  in  no  trifling  degree,  brought  it  on  them- 
selves, for  when  they  were  in  power  they  too  persecuted  Christians  with  the  most 
sectarian  spite  imaginable.  Tliey  should  have  known  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal,  and  that  persecution  always  begets  persecution.  They  should  have  re- 
collected— 

"  That  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even ; 

And  if  you  will  but  watch  your  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 

That  could  escape,  if  unforgiven, 

Tlie  patient  search  and  vigil  long 

Of  him  that  treasures  up  a  wrong." 

Still  the  misconduct  of  the  Jews  was  no  excuse  for  the  misconduct  of  the  Christians. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  the  Jews  ought  to  outbalance  the  debt  of  ven- 
geance. To  them,  as  St.  Pavil  argues,  are  we  indebted  for  the  divincst  momnnenfs 
of  antiquity ;  and  if  we  analyse  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  we  sliall  find  the 
Jews  still  the  chief  light  that  lingered  in  tlie  firmament  of  the  dark  ages.  I  profess 
the  highest  obligations  to  the  Jewish  scholars,  especially  those  of  the  cabalistic 
school.  To  such  men  as  Abcn  Esra,  Maimonides,  Riccius,  and  Rittangel,  may  we 
attribute  the  best  learning  of  Reuchlin,  Agrippa,  Mirandola,  Postellus,  Kircher, 
and  Voisin.  Of  the  history  of  Jewish  literature  the  public  are,  generally  speaking, 
as  ignorant  as  Caffres,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  Buddeus,  Brucker,  &c.  &c.  ■  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  genius  of  Mendelssohn  in  Germany,  and  D'Israeli  in  Eng- 
land, have  prepared  tlie  way  for  a  more  extensive  investigation  of  rabbinical  learn- 
ing; that  tlie  gross  folly  and  injustice  of  our  former  treatment  of  the  Jews  will 
be  corrected,  and  that  we  shall  make  them  all  the  amends  in  our  power,  by  granting 
their  religious  and  civil  rights,  and  abrogating  their  disabilities. 
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concerned,  together  with  tliose  relating  to  marriage.     The    IIENRY 
fifth   treats   of  the  matter  and  form  concerning    trial    and  j.  J/^j^ 

judgment  in  criminal  causes.     This  collection  was  not  only  '— -/ ' 

supplemental  to  the  old  canon  law,  but  likewise  altered  some 
part  of  it.     For  instance  ;    it  is  deci'eed   that  illegitimate 
persons  should  not  be  capable  of  bishopricks,  abbacies,  or 
ecclesiastical  promotions,   without  a  dispensation  from  his  paiis,  p. 
holiness.     The  pope,  as  Matthew  Paris  observes  very  well,  pjn's^New 
foreseeing  that  this  constitution  would  prove  very  serviceable  Eccles. 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  is'.'' '  ''"^ ' 

About  this  time,  the  Caursins^,  or  Italian  bankers,  grew  The  Caur- 
very  troublesome  in  England;  most  of  the  prelates  were  «'"'* /"'?'•- 

hit         ^  111.  1.  i/>  -1  .      ticestoim- 

amperecl  by  tliem :  and  the  king  himself  was  very  deep  in  pomnhh  the 

their  debt.     Their  way  was  to  take  their  advantage  of  peo-  ^"^'"''• 

pie's  necessities,  and  practise  usury  under  the  notion  of 

trade.     Their  lending  money,  as  the  historian  phrases  it, 

was  not  to  assist  their  neighbours,  but  to  circumvent  them : 

not  to  relieve  the  indigence  of  others,  but  to  gratify  their 

own  avarice.      If  the  money  was  not  repaid  at  the  time 

agreed,  the  debtor  was  obliged  to  pay  one  mark  every  two 

months  for  the  loan  of  ten.    And  for  this  oppressive  interest, 

they  had  a   security  drawn    up  with   all  the  caution   and 

strength  imaginable.  See  Re- 

These  methods  of  exaction,  notwithstanding  they  were  y^'^'^'^' ""™* 
forbidden  by  canon  and  common  law,  were  countenanced  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  appears  by  the  following  instance : 

When  Roger,  bishop  of  London,  was  informed  how  usuri-  Bhhop  of 
ously  these  Caursins  dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  the  English,  foZn/nd^' 
and  particularly,  how  great  a  grievance  they  were  to  the  mo- ''"'"  ''"' 
nasteries,  he  admonished  them  to  desist  from  these  unjustifi- 
able courses,  and  do  penance  for  their  past  misbehaviour. 
These  Caursins,  instead  of  mending  their  manners,  laughed 
at  the  admonition  of  this  good  prelate,  and  threatened  him, 
in  case  he  went  farther.     The  bishop,  being  a  person  of 
conscience  and  courage,  excommunicated  the  whole  clan  of 
them,  and  to   prevent  his  diocese  from  suffering,  ordered 
them  to  remove  immediately  to  a  remote  distance  from  Lon- 
don.    But  these  men  confiding  in  the  pope's  protection,  not 
only  slighted  the  censure,  but  procured  an  order  from  the 

«  Caurciues,  Causini,  so  called  from  Caorsium,  or  Caorsi,  a  town  in  Lonibardy. 
— ^CowEL. 
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ED-       court  of  Rome  to  summon  the  bishop  thither  to  answer  his 
Abp.  Cant.  P^'oceediugs  against  them.     The  bishop  being  not  vvilhng  to 

' — 7' '  expose  the  Roman  partiahties,  bore  the  insults  of  the  Caur- 

419.  '  sins,  and  dropped  the  prosecution. 

The  Fran-        The  late  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  began 

ctscdTis  ds— 

sert  their  now  to  run  riot  more  than  ever,  and  encroach  upon  the 
^^^'  ancient  monasteries.     They  likewise  received  frequent  con- 

fessions in  towns  and  villages,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
parochial  priests,  and  they  pretended  a  faculty  from  the  pope 
for  their  warrant.  They  alleged  this  authority  was  given 
them,  because  some  of  the  faithful  were  ashamed  to  confess 
to  their  own  rector  :  others,  as  they  pretended,  scorned  to 
do  it,  because  the  priest  was  guilty  of  the  same  faults  as 
themselves,  and  sometimes  they  were  afraid  to  trust  his 
Ibid.  discretion  with  their  secrets.     In  all  these  cases,  the  Fran- 

ciscans pretended  a  commission  to  discharge  the  office  of  a 
confessor.  In  short,  these  Franciscans  lived  contrary  to  their 
institution,  grasped  at  property,  and  drove  into  secular  busi- 
ness. They  were  agents  and  attorneys  to  men  of  quality, 
and  some  of  them  secretaries  to  the  pope ;  at  whose  court 
their  interest  was  so  great  as  to  procure  an  assignment  of 
some  of  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  to  be  settled  upon  their 
fraternity.  At  last,  they  grew  so  excessive  in  their  demands, 
ibid.  that  the  pope  thought  fit  to  check  them. 

Tiie  Ushop  The  next  year,  the  king  demanded  the  broad  seal  of  the 
fe^refmes  ^ishop  of  Chichestcr,  then  lord  chancellor.  The  bishop  re- 
to  deliver     plied,  the  seal  was  delivered  him  in  parliament  at  the  in- 

up  the  broad  '■  n     ■,        ■,  ^  n     ^        ^  •        -i  1 

seal.  stance  oi  the  barons  and  great  men  or  the  kmgdom,  and 

A.  D.  1236.    ^|j^^|.  j^g  could  not  resign  it  without  their  consent.    Matthew 
Paris  gives  this  bishop  the  character  of  an  admirable  minis- 
ter  of  justice:    and   that  he  was    apprehensive   the  office 
would  be  disposed  of  to  some  impoper  person.     But  that 
this  plea  could  justify  him  in  his  non-compliance,  is  more 
than  I  can  discover. 
The  differ-       Under  this  year,  sir  Edward  Coke  mentions  the  making  of 
tw7enThe     the  statute  of  Merton.    Now  because  a  branch  of  this  statute 
canon  and    relates  to  the  Church,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader.    The 

the  common  .  •'  . 

law,  with     nmth  chapter  mentions  a  debate  concerning  the  conditions 
*bas[ar(h/.  "  o^  legitimacy,  and  here  all  the  bishops  desired  the  temporal 
20  II.  III.    nobility  to  consent,  that  those  who  were  born  before  matri- 
mony  (provided    their    parents   were    afterwards    married), 
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should  be  as  legitimate  to  inherit  from  their  ancestors,  as    HKNTlY 


those  that  were  born  after  matrimony.     The  ground  of  their  k.  oi'Ei 


motion  was,  as  the  statute  mentions,  because  the  Church  ^  ,„ 

allowed  such  to  be  legitimate  ;  there  being  a  constitution  of 
pope  Alexander  III.  to  this  purpose :  however,  Glanville 
observes,  that  this  part  of  the  canon  law,  being  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  the  realm,  was  not  binding. 

And  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ran  high,  yet  in  the  case  of  general  bastardy, 
when  the  king  wrote  to  the  bishops  to  certify  who  was  law- 
ful heir  to  any  lands,  or  other  inheritance,  they  ought  to 
certify  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  England,  and  not 
according  to  the  Roman  canons  and  constitutions,  when  they 
happened  to  clash  with  the  laws  of  the  realm :  the  bishops 
therefore  endeavoured  to  remove  the  contrarieties  between 
the  Church  and  state,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  restraints 
of  the  common  law. 

But  to  this  motion,  all  the  earls  and  barons  unanimously 
replied,  nolumus  leges  Anglice  mutari  i.  e.  they  would  not 
suffer  any  innovation  upon  the  ancient  constitution. 

To  speak  clearly  in  this  case,  the  common  law  appears 
preferable  to  the  canon.  Because,  not  to  allow  those  to  be 
legitimate,  who  are  born  before  marriage,  seems  a  greater 
discouragement  to  licentiousness. 

Upon  this  statute  sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  that  hoih  Sir  Edward 
before,  and  after  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.,  many  of  the  timomjto' 
judges,  and  great  officers  of  the  realm,  such  as  lord  chan- ''"'  "'^''^- 
cellor,  treasurer,  privy  seal,  &c.,  were  of  the  clergy, — bi-  clergy. 
shops,  deans,  and  priests. 

And  here,  this  learned  lawyer  gives  them  the  commenda- 
tion of  a  general  integrity  :  that  they  were  not  overborne,  by  Coke's  In- 
any  partialities  to  the  court  of  Rome :  that  they  were  true  2*^|"/^']j;^'.f 
to  their  office    and  the  constitution :    that  they  constantly  diiiic. 
maintained  the  laws  of  England,  so  that  no  encroachment  or  ^VestIll. 
breach  was  made  upon  them  by  any  foreign  power.  ??'f y^'i'" 

In  the  year  1237,  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  cardinal  Otho  a.  d.  1-237. 
was  sent  legate  into  England,  at  the  king's  instance.     The  J^t'|,"//''^ 
barons  were  disgusted  at  his  coming,  and  charged  the  king  '"""•''• '"'" 
with  inconstancy  of  counsels,  with  acting  by  the  advice  of  a      ^ 
cabal ;  with  revoking  his  grants,  and  with  breach  of  faith.    It 
is  said  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  remonstrated  with  the 
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king  against  the  legate's  coming :  but  his  highness  refused 
to  alter  his  resolution.  The  cardinal,  therefore,  held  on  his 
voyage  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue.  The  pre- 
lates and  dignified  clergy  received  him  at  his  debarking, 
and  made  him  large  presents.  The  king  likewise  paid  him 
the  ceremony  of  a  visit  on  the  coast,  and  travelled  with 
him  towards  London.  He  was  complimented  upon  the  road, 
with  processions,  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  the  imaginable 
signs  of  a  profound  respect.  He  managed  with  address  and 
temper,  and  refused  a  great  part  of  what  was  presented, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  court  of  Rome :  by  this  con- 
duct he  removed  the  general  aversion,  and  made  the  clergy 
and  laity  have  a  better  opinion  of  him.  To  give  him  his  due  ; 
he  did  some  good  offices  at  his  first  coming :  he  reconciled 
several  noblemen,  whose  misunderstandings  were  carried  so 
high,  that  they  were  ready  to  break  out  into  a  civil  war. 

The  legate,  having  made  the  great  men  friends,  wrote  to 
all  the  bishops  to  meet  him  at  London,  upon  the  octaves  of 
St.  Martin ;  letting  them  know  that  he  designed  to  hold  a 
council  there  for  discipline  and  reformation  of  manners. 

Before  the  council  was  convened,  the  king  summoned  a 
parliament  to  York :  and  here,  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the 
legate  had  an  interview.  The  legate  acquainted  him  with 
his  design  of  going  into  Scotland.  The  king  of  Scotland 
replied,  that  there  had  been  no  legate  in  the  kingdom  in 
his  time,  neither  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  invite  any  per- 
son of  that  character.  That,  God  be  thanked,  the  business 
of  the  Church  was  in  a  good  posture.  And  that,  since  no 
legate  had  been  seen  in  'Scotland  for  a  long  time,  he 
should  never  give  way  to  such  unusual  methods.  But  if  his 
eminence  was  resolved  to  venture,  he  bid  him  have  a  care 
no  misfortune  happened.  "  For,"  says  the  king,  "  you  will  be 
in  danger  of  meeting  with  fierce  and  sanguinary  people 
upon  the  road :  neither  is  it  in  my  power  to  check  their 
sallies,  if  they  fall  upon  you.  And  I  suppose  you  may  have 
heard  these  men  have  been  so  hardy  as  to  attack  the  crown, 
and  attempt  to  drive  me  out  of  my  kingdom."  When  the 
legate  heard  this,  he  changed  his  purpose  of  going  into 
Scotland,  and  returned  to  London  with  king  Henry. 

The  council  was  held  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  a 
pompous  preparation  made  to  set  off  the  legate's  character. 


Ibid. 
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He  wrote  to  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  to  appear  HENRY 
either  in  person  or  by  proxies,  and  that  the  respective  con-  j^  lj\^,n„ 
vents  and  chapters  should  authorise  their  bishops,  abbots, 
or  priors,  by  an  instrument,  or  indenture,  to  transact  for 
them  in  council. 

The  council  met  at  the  time  appointed.     And  here  the 
legate,  to  secure  himself,  had   prevailed  with  the  king  to 
provide    him    a    guard    of   two   hundred    men,    who   were 
planted   privately   about  the  cathedral.     It  seems   he  was 
afraid  of  being  outraged  by  those  of  the  clergy  who  were 
pluralists,  or  illegitimate.      For   it  was   given  out,  he  de- 
signed to  be  severe  against  those  men:    neither  was  this 
suspicion  altogether  ill  founded.     For  when  a  canon  of  the 
late  council  of  Lateran  against  pluralists  was  read  in  the  tiw  bishop 
synod,  Walter  de  Cantelupe,  bishop  of  Worcester,  standing  "•^^f^^"''^"^*^'^ 
up,  and  pulling  off  his  mitre,  addressed  the  legate  thus,  to  the 
"Holy  father,"  says  he,  "we  have  a  great  many  persons  of  ''^" '" 
blood  and  quality  pluralists,  who,  as  yet,  have  no  dispensa-  439, 

tions  to  secure  their  promotions.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
are  advanced  in  years  ;  have  made  all  along  a  very  creditable 
figure,  kept  open  house,  in  a  manner,  for  strangers,  and 
been  charitable  to  the  extent  of  their  fortunes.  Now  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  such  men  should  be  stripped  of 
their  estates,  and  reduced  to  poverty  and  contempt.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  our  pluralists  are  young  gentlemen 
of  courage  and  spirit,  and  are  likely  to  run  the  utmost 
hazards,  rather  than  suffer  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  a 
single  benefice:  and  to  deal  clearly,  I  was  formerly  some- 
what of  this  temper  myself;  we  intreat  you  therefore  to  con- 
sult his  holiness  upon  the  afiair,  to  think  of  moderation, 
and  not  carry  things  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  discipline."         ,, 

The  legate  replied,  he  would  write  to  the  pope  about  this 
business,  provided  all  the  bishops  would  sign  the  letter. 

It  seems,  some  members  of  the  synod  had  a  scruple  about  //  scmpie 
the  validity  of  the  decrees,  and  suspected  the  force  of  them  ^''""'"^''• 
would  cease  upon  the  pope's  recalling  the  legate's  com- 
mission. To  remove  this  objection,  one  Mr.  Atho,  a  clergy- 
man in  the  cardinal's  retinue,  stood  up,  and  read  a  decretal 
epistle  out  of  the  pope's  register,  by  which  it  appearctl, 
that  the  canons  of  the  present  council  would  be  no  tem- 
porary provisions,  but  perpetually  binding  upon  the  Church. 
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ED-       This  obstacle  beinff  removed,  the  legate  beffan  his  sermon. 
MUND        -.  o  '  &  o 

Abp.  Cant.    ^  he  woi'cls  of  his  text  were  these,  "  In  the  midst  of  the 

'       ''       '  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  beasts,  full 

Kev.  4.  6.     Qf  gygg  before  and  behind." 

TJie  legate        From  these  words,  he  took  occasion  to  put  them  in  mind, 

'DT€(lcll€S 

that  the  prelates  ought  to  resemble  the  qualities  of  these 
animals,  to  retrospect,  and  look  forward  ;  to  be  uniform  in 
their  management,  and  prudent  in  their  conduct,  both  with 
respect  to  this  world  and  the  other. 

When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  legate  ordered  the  canons 
to  be  read;  whence,  it  appears,  they  were  prepared  and 
drawn  up  before  the  sitting  of  the  council.  However,  it  is 
pretty  plain  they  were  not  published  as  a  law,  but  proposed 
by  way  of  bill ;  for  the  legate  declares  in  his  preliminary 
discourse,  that  the  authority  of  these  canons  was  to  be  corn- 
Paris,  p.      pleted  by  the  votes  and  consent  of  the  council. 

The  first  canon  relates  to  the  consecration  of  churches ; 
and  decrees  that  all  cathedral,  conventual,  and  parochial 
churches,  should  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, or  his  order,  within  two  years  after  they  were  finished; 
and  that  no  abbots  or  rectors  of  parishes  should  presiune  to 
pull  down  any  old  consecrated  cluirches,  upon  pretence  of 
enlarging  or  beautifying  the  fabrick,  without  leave  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  second  states  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  and 
reckons  them  seven,  i.  e.,  baptism,  confirmation,  penance, 
the  holy  eucharist,  extreme  unction,  matrimony,  and  orders. 
This  canon  enjoins  the  clergy  should  be  examined  upon 
these  heads  at  their  ordination ;  and  that  the  archdeacons, 
in  their  visitations,  should  direct  the  parochial  clergy  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments. 

The  next  canon  mentions  the  eves  of  Easter  and  Whit- 
Sundays  as  the  most  solemn  and  customai-y  times  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism.  Now  it  seems  some  people  had  an 
odd  scruple  against  baptizing  their  children  on  these  days ; 
this  superstitious  fancy  is  condemned,  and  the  people  en- 
joined to  bring  their  children  to  the  font  upon  the  festivals 
above  mentioned. 

The  sixth  canon  concerns  the  ordination  of  priests,  and 
provides  that  those  who  offer  themselves  to  holy  orders  may 
pass  a  proper  test ;  and  that  none  who  lie  under  any  blemish 
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or  defect,  witli  respect  to  their  birth,  their  learning,  or  HENRY 
their  morals,  may  be  suffered  to  enter  upon  the  sacerdotal  k.  ot'Eng. 
function.  '  ^ 

The  twenty-second  puts  the  bishops  in  mind  of  the  duty 
of  their  character  ;  exhorts  them  to  live  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year  at  their  cathedrals;  to  officiate  there  upon  the 
principal  festivals,  and  upon  Sundays  in  Lent  and  Advent ; 
to  visit  their  dioceses  ;  to  exert  their  authority  in  discipline, 
to  consecrate  churches,  and  preach  to  the  people.  And 
that  they  may  be  the  better  awakened  and  recalled  to  the 
performance  of  these  functions,  the  engagement  they  made 
at  their  consecration  is  ordered  to  be  read  to  them  twice 
a  year. 

By  the  twenty-fourth,  those  who  have  a  cause  depending 
in  a  court  Christian,  are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
do  not  commence  the  suit  out  of  a  troublesome  litigious 
humour.     And, 

By  the  twenty-eighth,  those  who  undertake  the  employ- 
ment of  an  advocate  are  obliged  to  swear  before  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  act  fairly ;  to  be  true  to  justice  and 
their  client ;  not  to  spin  out  a  good  cause  to  unreason- 
able lengths,  nor  flourish  upon  a  bad  one.  And  that  the 
spiritual  courts  may  be  under  the  better  direction,  and  their 
conformity  to  general  councils  more  easily  examined  ;  the 
judges  are  enjoined  to  keep  an  original  record  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  court ;  and  give  the  parties  concerned  a  copy 
upon  demand  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  process  should  be 
exposed  to  public  view,  that  if  there  happens  to  be  any 
mistake  in  the  clerk,  it  may  be  corrected,  and  the  process  Vid.  Con- 
and  matter  of  fact,  be  certainly  known.  bthon.cum. 

I  have  omitted  the  greatest  part  of  these  canons  to  avoid  ^"."""''."V 

o  I  Atlion.  fol. 

repetition.     The  reader  who  desires  to  be  farther  informed,  36. 

may  find  them  at  the  end  of  Linwood's  Provincial  Constitu-          440. 

tions,  with  Atho's  commentary  upon  them.  Paris,  p. 

However,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  word  or  deinc.  Pvo- 
two    concerning   the   constituent  members   of  a   provincial  y."'"'''''- 

~  r  J  ^111  wood, 

council.     And  here  the  famous  Atho  lays  it  down  for  a  rule,  e^'t-  Oxon. 
that  only  the  bishops  of  the  province  are  to  be  summoned ; 
as  for  the  rest,  though  they  may  be  invited,  they  are  to  be 
left  to  their  liberty.      Cceteri  subditi  invitandi  non  cogendi. 
To  this  Linwood  agrees,  and  tells   us,   that  there  was  no 

VOL.  II.  !    i 
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necessity,  that  any  others,  besides  bishops,  should  appear 
at  a  provincial  council.  His  words  are,  verum  est  quod 
ad  Provinciale  conciUum  vocandi  sunt  cjnscopi,  et  non  alii 
de  necessitate. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ecclesiastick  legislature  was 

complete  in  the  bishops,  without  any  farther  supplemental 

■  authority  ;  and  that  the  decrees  of  a  provincial  council  were 

valid  and  binding,  though  not   so  much  as  one    abbot   or 

presbyter  had  assisted  in  them. 

This  year,  Richard  Poer,  bishop  of  Durham,  departed 
this  life.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester  in  the 
year  1215.  Then,  after  two  years,  translated  to  Salisbury; 
and  thence  removed  to  Durham  in  the  year  1228.  He  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  ;  persuaded  the 
clergy  and  townsmen  to  remove  from  Old  Sarum  to  a  better 
situation,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  scheme,  the  new  city 
and  cathedral  were  built  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  former. 
This  cathedral,  though  begun,  and  encouraged  by  the  bishop, 
Avas  not  finished  untill  thirty  years  after  his  quitting  the  dio- 
cese, which,  indeed,  was  not  long,  considering  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  structure.  He  founded  a  nunnery 
at  Tarrent,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  an  hospital  at  Salisbury  ;  and 
cleared  a  great  debt  upon  the  see  of  Durham,  contracted  by 
his  predecessor. 

This  prelate,  when  bishop  of  Sarum,  drew  up  a  body  of 
constitutions  at  a  diocesan  synod.  They  are  divided  into 
eighty- seven  articles  or  canons.  I  shall  mention  some  few 
of  them. 

The  fifteenth  forbids  priests  selling  of  masses,  or  charging 
themselves  with  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform  in  their 
own  persons. 

By  the  thirty- fourth,  it  appears  plainly  the  laity  received 
the  holy  eucharist  in  both  kinds ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
article  affirms  transubstantiation,  the  priests  are  directed  to 
instruct  the  people  that  they  are  not  to  question  the  reality 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  this  holy  sacrament.  "For 
(without  doubt,  as  the  words  are)  they,"  i.  e.,  "  the  laity, 
receive  that  under  the  species  of  bread  which  hung  upon 
the  cross  for  us  ;  and  they  receive  in  the  cup  that  which 
streamed  from  the  side  of  our  Saviour.  Hoc  hibunt,  nt  dicit 
Angustinus,  credentes,  (luod priiis  fuderunt  scvvientes.'" 
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The  thirty-seventh  enjoins  the  office  for  the  dead  to  be   HENRY 
said  daily,  excepting  upon  great  festivals.  K.if  Eng. 

The  forty-fifth  forbids  monks  farming  the  livings  which  ^ v ' 

belonged  to  their  patronage  :  and  that  they  were  not  to  oc- 
cupy any  part  of  the  rectory  without  the  allowance  of  the 
ordinary.  This  canon  was  made  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  monasteries  upon  the  parochial  clergy. 

The  eighty-sixth  commands  the  archdeacons  to  take  care 
these  canons  may  be  duly  observed  ;  to  give  copies  of 
them  to  the  rural  deans,  who  were  to  transcribe  them,  and 
furnish  the  rectors  and  vicars  within  their  precincts. 

What  year  these  canons  were  published,  is  not  easy  to 
determine;  however,  by  their  mentioning  the  council  of 
Oxford,  held  under  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it 
is  certain  they  must  have  been  made  after  the  year  1222.       Spelman. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  the  bishops  and  ^"""37^°^' 
clergy  addressed   the   legate  to  use    his  interest  with  the  et  deinc, 

1.^1,  '='      ,  .  ,  .   ,  .     ,.     Concil. 

King,  that  those  customs  and  practices  which  were  prejudi-  Labbe  et 
cial  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  might  be  altered  and  sup-  [omTi'col 
pressed.     I  shall  mention  some  few  of  them.     First,  they  247.  et 
complained  that  the  crown   had   broken   in   upon   Magna 
Charta  and  the  forest  charter. 

They  request  that  the  king's  justices  may  not  have  the  try-  Thechrgi/s 
ing  of  ecclesiastical  causes  :  for  instance;  that  the  jurisdiction  ^ecrowtu 
of  such  secular  persons  may  not  reach  to  the  determining 
whether  the  privileges  of  baptism  and  burial  belong  to  a 
chapel  or  no,  nor  give  judgment  whether  quarries,  silva  ccedua, 
herbage,  or  other  things  of  that  nature,  are  tithable  or  not. 

That  a  bench  consisting  wholly  of  lay  judges  may  not  be 
allowed  to  pronounce  whether  a  cause  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted ecclesiastical  or  secular.  The  reason  of  this  part 
of  their  petition  is,  because  if  there  happens  to  be  either 
partiality  or  mistake  in  the  lay  judges,  they  will  be  apt  to 
extend  their  own  jurisdiction  too  far,  and  encroach  upon 
the  spiritual  courts. 

To  proceed  to  another  branch  or  two  of  their  petition : 
one  of  which  is,  that  bishops  may  not  be  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  any  part  of  their  administration  before  the 
king's  justices,  i.  e.  why  a  bishop  did  not  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  an  abbot,  or  give  him  his  benediction:  or  for  what 
reason  he  would  not  admit  such  a  clerk  to  such  a  benefice. 

I  i  2 
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That  the  king's  prohibition  may  not  prevent  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  from  pronouncing  whether  a  chapel  belongs 
to  such  a  church  or  not.  And  whether  such  parcels  of 
tithes  are  to  be  paid  to  this  or  the  other  church. 

That  the  bishops'  officials,  or  archdeacon,  or  any  of  his 
clergy,  may  not  be  obliged  to  appear  in  the  secular  courts, 
to  give  an  account  why  they  excommunicated  such  a  person. 
Whether  this  petition  of  the  clergy  in  these  and  other  in- 
stances was  granted,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historian. 

This  year,  Matthew  Paris  breaks  out  into  a  tragical  com- 
plaint of  the  times :  his  satire  is  chiefly  pointed  at  the  en- 
croachments and  misbehaviour  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
laments  that  the  privileges  of  the  Church  were  in  a  manner 
lost :  that  Christian  charity  was  ready  to  expire,  and  reli- 
gion fallen  under  contempt :  "  that  the  daughter  of  Sion  was 
become,  as  it  were,  an  harlot."  That  persons  of  no  merit 
or  learning  came  menacing  with  the  pope's  bull  into  Eng- 
land, hectored  themselves  into  preferment,  trampled  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  country,  and  seized  the  revenues,  designed 
by  our  pious  ancestors  for  the  support  of  the  religious, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers.  "  And  in  case,"  says  he,  "  the  injured  persons 
have  recourse  to  the  remedy  of  an  appeal,  the  pope  strikes 
the  cause  dead,  and  sends  out  an  excommunication  against 
the  plaintiflT.  And  thus,  instead  of  gaining  their  prefer- 
ment, by  modest  and  respectful  applications,  they  invade 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and,  as  it  were,  plunder  the 
kingdom.  And  whereas,  formerly,  the  Church  preferments 
were  held  by  natives  of  birth  and  character,  men  who  were 
a  credit  to  their  country,  and  spent  their  wealth  in  hospita- 
lity and  relieving  the  poor  :  instead  of  this,  we  are  now  pes- 
tered with  obscure  rapacious  people  ;  no  better  than  farmers 
and  servants  to  the  court  of  Rome,  who  glean  up  the  wealth 
of  the  country  for  the  pride  and  luxury  of  their  masters : 
and  thus,  England,  which  was  formerly  so  illustrious  in 
figure  and  command,  and  so  exemplary  in  religion,  was 
clapped  under  hatches,  made  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  sunk 
to  an  ignominious  degeneracy." 

This  complaint  was  made  by  the  historian  before  the 
convening  of  the  council :  how  far  the  occasion  of  it  was  re- 
moved by  that  meeting,  is  not  mentioned ;    only,  Matthew 
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Paris  observes  that  the  legates,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the   HENRY 
council,  gave  but  slender  satisfaction.  K.  ofEng. 

The  year  after  this  synod,  the  legate  went  a  progress  to  ^^"^i^gs^ 
Oxford;  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  lodged  in  A quarrH 
the  abbey  of  Osney.  The  clergy  of  the  university  sent  jj  p\^j^] 
him  in  provisions  for  his  table;  and,  after  dinner,  went  to 
pay  him  the  ceremony  of  a  visit.  When  they  came  to  the 
abbey,  the  legate's  porter  saluted  them  roughly,  and 
asked  them  what  they  would  have  ?  When  they  told  him, 
they  came  to  wait  upon  my  lord  legate,  he  returned  them 
ill  language,  and  shut  the  gate  upon  them.  The  scholars 
meeting  with  this  unexpected  usage,  forced  their  passage. 
Upon  which,  the  Italians,  who  were  the  cardinal's  retinue, 
endeavoured  to  beat  them  back.  During  this  scufHle,  a  poor 
Irish  priest  happened  to  be  in  the  abbey  to  ask  a  charity. 
The  clerk  of  the  kitchen  being  heated  with  the  fray,  threw 
scalding  water  in  the  Irishman's  face.  This  affront  was 
highly  resented  by  a  Welsh  clergyman,  who,  being  fur- 
nished with  bow  and  arrows,  let  fly  at  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  and  killed  him.  This  clerk  of  the  kitchen  hap- 
pened to  be  the  legate's  brother.  The  legate  finding  him- 
self attacked  in  so  near  a  relation,  retired  in  his  canonical  The  unh-er- 
habit,  to  the  abbey  steeple.  In  the  night  he  put  on  a  dis-  ^^tedZ^ 
guise,  crossed  the  Thames  on  horseback,  posted  to  the '*^ '^i'"''''- 
court  at  Wallingford,  and  complained  of  the  outrage.  The 
king,  surprised  at  the  accident,  ordered  earl  Warren  to  go 
down  with  a  body  of  men  to  rescue  the  Italians,  and  seize 
the  scholars.  About  thirty  of  these  university  malefactors 
were  apprehended  and  imprisoned  at  W^allingford.  Tiie 
legate,  resolving  not  to  go  without  his  full  revenge,  sum- 
moned some  of  the  bishops  to  attend  him,  puts  Oxford  un- 
der an  interdict,  and  excommunicates  all  those  concerned  in 
the  quarrel.  These  men  were  soon  after  treated  with  the 
ignominy  of  felons  ;  brought  up  in  a  cart  to  London,  at  the 
legate's  instance ;  committed  to  close  custody,  laid  in  irons, 
and  deprived  of  their  preferments.  Id.  p.  wd . 

At  last,  at  the  request  of  the  bishoi)s,  the  legate  was  pre-  '^' 
vailed  on  to  relax  the  sentence,  and  restore  the  university  : 
for,  by  the  way,  we  arc  to  observe,  he  had  laid  an  embargo 
upon  the  Muses,  and  forbidden  all  lectures  and  disputations. 
However,  the  Oxonians  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  favour 
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ED-  without  penance  and  satisfaction  :  their  punishment  was  to 
Abp.  Cant.  Walk  in  a  body  from  Cheapside  to  Durham-house,  in  the 
'  ■' '  Strand ;  and  when  they  came  thither,  they  appeared  bare- 
Id.  p.  4G9.    foot   uncovered,  and  disrobed  of  their  upper  habit ;  and  in 

\V  estmo-  .  '  •iT-v» 

nast.  et  this  Submissive  style  they  received  their  pardon.     Durmg 

hamTd^  the  suspension  of  the  university,  several  of  the  members  re- 

An.  1238.  moved  to  Northampton  and  New  Sarum,  to  study  there. 
Bishop  of         This  year,  in  tlie  beoinnincc  of  June,  Peter  de  Rupibus, 

Winches-  .  o  is  '  r  ' 

ter's  death  bishop  of  Winchester,  departed  tliis  life.  He  was  born  in 
(md  charac-  PoJctou,  of  a  noble  family,  and  not  unpractised  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  He  had  a  great  share  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, both  in  this  reign  and  the  last.  He  was  always  firm 
to  the  crown  ;  adhered  to  king  John  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
pope,  and  to  his  son  king  Henry,  against  the  barons.  He 
held  the  see  of  Winchester  about  tvvo-and-thirty  years, 
died  at  Farnham,  and  was  privately  buried  in  his  cathedral, 
according  to  his  own  order.  Matthew  Paris,  notwithstand- 
ing he  is  sometimes  displeased  with  him  for  his  loyalty, 
gives  him  a  noble  character  at  last.  He  tells  us,  the  Church 
and  state  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  his  death  ;  and 
442.  that  no  man  was  fitter  to  direct  matters,  either  in  synods 

or  parliaments,  than  this  prelate:  that  all  the  advantages 
gained   by  the  emperor  Frederick  in    the  holy  war,   were 
chiefly  owing  to  his  advice  and  assistance.       And  when  the 
late  misunderstandings  between  the  pope  and  emperor  were 
likely  to  be  carried  to  the  last  extremities,  and  to  prove 
very  unfortunate  to  Christendom,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  heal 
the  difference,  and  make  them  friends.     His  publick  be- 
nefactions were  extraordinary :    he   founded   and  endowed 
two  monasteries ;  one   at  Hales,  and  another  at  Tikeford, 
for  the  Premonstratenses  :  and  a  third  at  Selbourne,  for  ca- 
nons regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine:    and  at  Ports- 
mouth he  founded  a  noble  hospital.  He  was  likewise  a  great 
benefactor  to   the  Holy  Land,  made  considerable  additions 
to  the  fortifications  of  Joppa,  and  left  a  vast  sum  of  money 
in  his  will,  to  the  Christians  of  Palestine. 
/I  difference      When  the  king  heai'd  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
kin^^andthe  ^^^^^^^'>  ^^  recommcndcd  William,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
7iw}iJcs  of      Flanders,    and   the    queen's    uncle,    to    the    convent.     The 
about,  the     monks  considered  that  this  person  was  a  foreigner,  and  not 
'Sop!  "'^"  acceptable  to  the  nobility;  and  that,  in  case  the  earl  of  Flan- 
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ders  or  his  brother  should  attempt  anytliing  to  the  preju-   HENRY 
dice  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  j^  ItEn 

each  other:    for  these  reasons,  and  other  exceptions  to  his  ' — ^^ ' 

character,  they  refused  to  elect  him.    This  non-compliance  of 
theirs  was  highly  resented  by  the  king,  who  seized  the  reve- 
nues of  the  bishoprick,  cut  down  the  timber,  and  dealt  hardly 
with  the  interest  of  the  convent.    The  monks,  as  Matthew  of 
Westminster  tells   the  story,  chose  rather    to   suffer   than 
comply  against  their  consciences,  and  choose  a  person  alto- 
gether unqualified  for  that  station ;  a  man  of  a  savage  and 
sanguinary  temper,   and  v.ho  had  neither  learning  nor  be- 
haviour  for   so    sacred    an    employment.     However,    these  Westmo- 
monks,  to  give  the  court  as  little  offence  as  might  be,  de- J238  ^'^ '^"' 
sired  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter,  and,  at  last,  pitched 
upon  one  AVilliam  Raley,  a  person  of  merit,  and  well  known 
to  the  king.     The  king,  highly  disgusted  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, told  the  monks,  that  they  had  refused,  the  brother  of 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  called  him  a  man  of  blood :  but  that 
this  Raley  had  killed  more  men  with   his  tongue,  than  the 
other  had  done  with  his  sword  ;  and,  in  short,  he  would  by  Paris,  p. 
no  means  consent  to  his  election.    The  monks,  being  willing   '  ' 
to  escape  the  king's  displeasure,  as  far  as  they  lawfully  might, 
proceeded    to    a  new  election,   and    chose   Ralph  Neville, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  lord  chancellor.     The  king  was 
not  better  satisfied  with  this  election  than  the  other ;  called 
Neville  a  hot-headed  tempestuous  prelate ;  told  the  monks 
they  were  a  company  of  blockheads  for  choosing  him  ;  and, 
instead  of  approving  the  election,  took  the  broad  seal  away 
from   the  elect.     Upon  this  he  sent  his  agents  to  Rome, 
where,  by  large  sums  of  money,  they  prevailed  with  that 
court  to  gratify  the  king  and  annul  the  election.     And,  not  Id.  p.  474. 
long  after,  the  pope  wrote  to  the  legate,  Otho,  to  charge  the  Couventi- 
prior  and  convent  of  Winchester,  not  to  choose  any  per-  °"'^^J^\''^' 
son  for  their  bishop  against  whom  the  king  might  have  any  \-  p-  387. 
reasonable  exception. 

This  year,  according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  though  The  arch- 
Walsingham  places  it  in  the  next,  Simon  Montfort,  son  cmitcrhury 
of  that  Simon  who  headed  the  crusade  against  the  Albi-  "I'l"'^':" ""' 
genses,  came  into  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  ixinxm  the 
the  king,  who  gave  him  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  made  him  u-i'Vud the 
one  of  his    privy  council,   and    married   him   to   his   sister  /"'/rrf/rr 
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Eleonora,  relict  of  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  princess,  it  seems,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
had  made  a  vow  for  a  monastick  life.  This  match  lost  Ed- 
mund, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  king's  favour  ;  for  this 
prelate  told  the  king,  his  sister  was  bound  to  stand  to  her 
former  engagement,  and  that  his  highness  ought  not  to 
countenance  her  in  such  a  breach  of  faith  and  canon.  This 
remonstrance  against  the  king's  inchnation  was  remembered 
to  the  archbishop's  disadvantage  ;  and,  as  for  the  lady,  the 
pope's  dispensation  was  afterwards  procured  for  her. 

However,  the  king,  it  seems,  thought  himself  insulted ; 
for  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  countess  came  to  wait 
on  him  at  London,  the  king  would  see  neither  of  them  ;  but 
sent  the  earl  word,  that  he  had  dishonoured  his  sister,  and 
was  not  fit  to  appear  at  his  court ;  that  when  he  understood 
the  blemish  his  sister  lay  under,  he  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage to  screen  her  from  publick  scandal;  that  the  earl, 
after  his  hbertine  practice,  had  made  application  to  Rome, 
bribed  that  court  into  a  dispensation,  and  made  the  king  a 
party  to  the  business,  without  preacquainting  him  with  it. 
The  earl,  meeting  with  this  rebuke,  retired  from  London, 
and  went  beyond  sea. 

This  year,  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  between  Rome  and 
the  empire,  and  the  legate  excommunicated  the  emperor  at 
London,  and  St.  Alban's.  King  John's  becoming  a  feuda- 
tory to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  king  Henry's  binding  himself 
to  fulfil  his  father's  engagements,  made  that  court  venture 
upon  unusual  oppressions,  and  grow  more  encroaching  and 
extravagant  than  ever.  However,  the  English,  especially 
the  laity,  were  not  so  tame  as  to  yield  to  every  imposition ; 
for  instance,  when  the  barons  found  the  rights  of  their  pa- 
tronage in  danger,  and  their  presentations  given  away  to 
foreigners  by  the  pope,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  his  holiness, 
and  sent  it  by  one  sir  Robert  Thuinge,  who  himself  had 
been  a  sufferer  in  this  matter. 

In  their  letter,  after  some  moderate  preliminaries  of  cere- 
mony, they  acquaint  his  holiness,  that,  since  a  storm  was 
fallen  upon  them,  and  their  liberties  ready  to  sink,  they 
thought  it  seasonable  to  awaken  their  lord,  who  was  now 
sleeping  in  St.  Peter's  vessel ;  and  since  the  advantage  of 
his  see  gives  him  an  authority  to  do  justice,  they  desire  he 
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would  make  them  sensible  of  that  good  quality,  and  let  them   IIENRY 
remain  unmolested  in  their  rights  and  privileges.     They  tell  j^  ^^^^^ 

him,  that  unless  they  are  thus  treated,  it  is  to  be  feared  ' -^ ' 

their  devotion  and  respect  may  sink ;  that  the  children  may 
be  provoked  against  their  fatiier,  and  that  the  good  offices 
and  correspondence  of  that  relation  may  fall  off,  and 
vanish.  They  continue,  that  ever  since  the  first  planting  of 
Christianity  in  England,  their  ancestors  have  always  had 
the  privilege,  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  living  in  their  patron- 
age, to  present  a  priest  to  the  bishop,  who,  provided  there 
was  no  canonical  objection  against  him,  was  to  give  him  insti- 
tution of  course.  That  this  privilege  had  been  frequently 
invaded,  and  foreigners  put  in  upon  them  by  the  pope's 
agents.  That  the  continuance  of  this  encroachment  would 
occasion  great  animosities,  and  might  probably  be  carried 
on  to  blows  and  bloodshed.  From  hence  they  proceed  to 
mention  the  case  of  sir  Robert  Thuinge,  whose  presentation 
was  refused  by  the  archbishop  of  York  upon  his  holiness's 
order,  notwithstanding  there  was  no  objection  against  the 
qualifications  of  the  clerk.  They  desire,  therefore,  this 
matter  may  be  rectified,  and  the  grievance  redressed  in 
general ;  otherwise  they  shall  be  forced  to  apply  to  the 
king,  who,  being  sovereign  of  their  fees,  is  obliged  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  liberties. 

The  pope  returned  the  barons  a  very  smooth  satisfactory 
answer;  told  them  it  was  never  his  intention  to  lessen  the 
privileges  of  the  laity,  or  lay  his  hands  upon  their  rights  of 
patronage.  Neither  was  this  bare  ceremony  and  compliment; 
for  he  sent  a  countermand  to  the  legate,  and  the  archbishop 
of  York,  not  to  insist  upon  bis  former  order,  but  give  insti- 
tution to  the  clerk  presented  by  sir  Robert  Thuinge;  with 
farther  instructions,  in  general,  that,  for  the  future,  they 
should  not  disturb  the  laity  in  their  presentations,  nor  in- 
stitute any  person  where  they  were  patrons,  without  their 
consent,  unless  there  were  reasonable  exceptions  against  the 
person  presented.  Id.  p.  ji.i- 

Upon  this  occasion,  Matthew  Paris  falls  into  a  declama-  ^^'• 
tion  against  the  partiality  and  crafty    management  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  that  the  pope  should  be  so  tender  of  the 
patronage  of  the  laity,  and  guard  it,  in  his  bulls,  by  express 
distinction,  and  at  the  same  time  make  no  scruple  to  invade 
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the  bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy,  upon  the  same  branch  of 
property !  The  reason  of  this  different  usage  was,  because 
his  hohness  thought  the  clergy  would  submit  more  tamely, 
and  not  defend  their  privileges  with  sword  in  hand. 

From  hence,  says  the  historian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
world  is  in  its  declining  period,  and  the  honesty  of  it  almost 
worn  out:  for  what  does  law  and  religion,  what  does  the 
Church  signify  at  this  rate  ?  Those  who  are  fortified,  and 
prepared  for  contest,  are  well  used,  and  none  but  the  naked 
monks  and  clergy  oppressed  and  plundered. 

This  year,  as  Matthew  Paris  reports,  the  king  forced  a 
prior  upon  the  convent  of  Winchester.  This  man,  M^ho  was 
a  foreigner  of  Bretagne,  broke  through  the  rules  of  the 
house,  embezzled  the  revenues,  and  was  perfectly  governed 
by  the  direction  of  the  court :  and  at  last  he  brought  over  a 
majority  of  the  monks  to  choose  WiUiam,  the  queen's  uncle 
above  mentioned.  But  this  William,  who  was  likewise 
chosen  bishop  of  Liege,  died  this  year  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy. 

About  this  time,  Hugh  Patishul,  lord-treasurer,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  son  of  Simon  Patishul, 
justiciary  of  England,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield.  The  right  of  election  had  been  lately  disputed 
between  the  monks  of  Coventry  and  the  secular  canons  of 
Lichfield.  The  cause  was  brought  into  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  decided  by  Gregory  IX.,  that  the  election  of  the  bishop 
should  be  made  at  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  by  turns ;  and 
that  both  parties  should  have  an  equal  interest. 

This  year,  the  pope  wrote  to  the  king,  and  several  of  the 
barons  to  acquaint  them,  that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  his 
legate  Otho,  to  command  the  convent  of  Winchester  not  to 
choose  a  bishop  disaftccted  to  the  king's  interest. 

The  next  year,  upon  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  barons,  met  at  London,  and  made  a 
remonstrance  against  the  administration.  They  complained 
that  the  king  had  been  misled  by  ill  advice,  made  a  breach 
upon  their  charters,  kept  abbeys  and  bishopricks  a  long  while 
vacant,  harassed  the  Church  with  arbitrary  impositions,  and 
overruled  the  freedom  of  elections.  The  bishops  digested 
these  grievances  of  theirs  into  thirty  articles,  and  excommu- 
nicated all  those  of  the  king's  council  who  had  suggested 
those  illegal  measures. 
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The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  finding  no  redress,  wrote  HENRY 
a  complaining  letter  to  the  pope,  giving  him  to  understand,  K.ot'Eng. 
that  the  canons  were  overruled,  and  the  privileges  of  the  ' 

chapters  borne  down  by  the  interest  of  the  court.  To  pre- 
vent some  part  of  these  inconveniences,  he  requested  that 
in  case  a  see  or  abbey  was  kept  vacant  six  months,  it  might 
be  filled  by  the   archbishop  of  the  province.     The  pope,  444. 

who  received  large  presents,  granted  the  archbishop  an  au- 
thority for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  :  but  being  a  pre- 
late of  no  resolution,  as  Matthew  Paris  will  have  it,  he 
revoked  his  grant  at  the  king's  instance.  The  archbishop 
being  thus  deserted  by  the  pope,  and  perceiving  the  Church 
more  and  more  harassed  in  her  revenues,  and  checked  in  Paris,  p. 
her  spiritual  privileges,  made  his  application  to  the  king, 
but  without  success.  Being  thus  disappointed,  he  broke 
up  his  household,  and  travelled  into  France,  where  he  spent  Paris,  p. 
his  time  in  the  exercises  of  discipline  and  devotion.  ^  "* 

About  this  time,  there  was  a  man  seized  at  Cambridge  for  Aheretick 
declaring  against  going  to  church.     By  his  habit  and  aus-  cambiidge. 
terities  he  seemed  to  be  a  Carthusian.     Being  interrogated 
concerning  his  singularities,  and  giving  an  untoward  answer, 
he  was  sent  up  to  London  to  the  legate,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower. 

It  seems,  he  had  openly  maintained  that  Gregory  IX.  was 
no  pope  nor  head  of  the  Church.  That  the  Church  had  an- 
other head ;  that  the  churches  were  profaned  and  unfit  for 
divine  service,  unless  they  were  rebuilt,  and  the  furniture  re- 
consecrated ;  that  the  devil  was  let  loose  ;  that  the  present 
pope  Gregory  was  aheretick,  and  that  both  the  Church  and  the 
world  were  debauched  by  him.  He  pretended  to  believe  all  the 
articles  of  the  creed ;  but  when  they  (juestioned  him  about  the 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  he  returned  an  unorthodox  answer. 

This  year  the  pope  sent  one  Peter  Rubeus  to  collect  money  ne  ex- 
from  the  English.     This  man  went  to  the  monasteries,  and,  "f'"'"«»/ 

o  ^  '  '  tiic  court  of 

by  overreaching  and  menacing  the  convents,  prevailed  with  Home. 
them  to  promise  him  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  pre- 
tending, though  falsely,  that  several  bishops  and  abbots  had 
done  the  same.  And  to  clench  the  matter,  and  prevent  his 
foul  play  from  being  discovered,  he  made  them  swear  not  to 
declare  what  was  done  till  after  half  a  year.  He  pretended 
that  this  was  one  of  the  pope's  secrets,  and  that  they  were 
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ED-      bound  to  keep  it  by  the  rule  of  their  order:  "Whereas,"  says 
AbJ!Sit.  the  historian,  "  nobody  is  obhged  to  keep  the  pope's  counsel, 

' '  unless  in  things  which  are  defensible  and  just ;  but  these 

Ibid.  men,  like  thieves,  first  rob  people,  and  then  swear  them  to 

secresy."  The  abbots  complained  to  the  king,  who,  being 
gained  by  the  court  of  Rome,  treated  them  ruggedly,  and 
told  the  legate  he  might  use  them  at  his  discretion.  And  thus 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  overawed  and  dehvered  their 
money.  The  legate  and  Rubeus,  having  carried  their  point 
over  the  monasteries,  hoped  to  succeed  as  well  among  the 
clergy;  for  this  purpose  they  summoned  the  bishops  to 
Northampton.  And  here,  the  legate  demanded  a  fifth  part 
of  their  revenues  ;  the  bishops  replied,  that  since  all  the 
clergy  were  concerned  in  this  demand,  they  could  conclude 
nothing  without  consulting  them.  The  matter  was  therefore 
deferred  to  the  octaves  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  now  the 
bishops  gave  in  their  reasons  why  they  could  not  contribute 
to  the  pope's  occasions. 
The  bishops'  First,  bccause  the  design  of  the  contribution  tended  to 
aja!nir  the  eflusion  of  Christian  blood;  for,  as  the  bull  sets  forth, 
'^TtfJthe^  the  money  was  raised  to  enable  the  pope  to  reduce  the  em- 
legate's  de-  peror.  It  was  likewise  an  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
"vZity!"^  Church,  for,  by  the  tenure  of  the  instrument,  those  who  re- 
fuse to  answer  the  demand,  are  to  be  compelled  by  ecclesi- 
astical censures.  Now  what  is  this  but  mere  slavery,  and 
clapping  the  Church  under  hatches  ?  They  urge  farther, 
that  when  they  gave  their  last  tenth  to  the  pope,  it  was  upon 
condition  that  no  such  burthen  should  be  imposed  for  the 
future,  and  yet  now  the  oppression  was  doubled,  and  a  fifth 
part  required.  They  were  likewise  apprehensive  that  their 
complying  with  a  second  payment  might  prove  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  introduce  a  custom  against  them.  They  object 
farther,  that  since  they  have  several  occasions  of  dispatching 
business  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to 
come  there  but  through  the  emperor's  dominions,  it  was  to 
be  feared  they  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  their 
journey.  They  proceed  to  shew  the  unseasonableness  of 
such  a  contribution  :  that  the  king  had  a  powerful  enemy  to 
deal  with  ;  that  it  was  very  unsafe  to  impoverish  the  country 
at  such  a  juncture,  when  it  was  in  a  great  measure  exhausted 
l)oth  of  men  and  money  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war  ;  that 
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tliis  proposal  touched  the  interest  of  all  Christendom,  and    HENRY 
that,  to  prevent  giving  offence,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  k.  ofEng. 

general  council,  which,   as  it  was   said,  was  shortly  to  be  '       --^ ' 

called.  Id.  534. 

The  legate  and  his   assistants   being    shocked    at   these 
objections,   dropped  their  point  for  that  time,  and  endea- 
voured to  work  it  some  other  way.     To  this  purpose  they  Their 
summoned    the   clergy    of  Berkshire,   harangued   them  at  ^1,'"^°^^^  j 
great  length,  and  tried   all   imaginable    methods   to    bring  ^^e  clergy  of 
them  to  their  bent ;    but,   to    their    disappointment,   these 
priests  were  no  less  furnished  with  arguments  and  resolution 
than  the  bishops. 

In  the  first  place,  they  declared  they  could  not  contribute 
against  the  emperor  as  a  heretick,  because,  though  he  had 
been  excommunicated,  he  was  not  canonically  convicted  of 
heresy,  nor  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  the  Church ; 
neither  was  his  invasion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  see 
a  sufficient  reason,  for  the  Church  is  not  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy force  and  levy  troops  against  hereticks.  That,  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  her  revenues,  the  management  of 
which  belong  to  the  pope,  so  other  churches  endowed  by 
kings  and  princes  have  the  same  property  in  their  estates,  and  445. 

are  not  bound  to  pay  any  tax  or  arbitrary  acknowledgment 
to  the  apostolick  see.  That  as,  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
all  the  country  is  said  to  be  the  king's,  (not  that  he  is  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  whole,  but  only  in  a  sense  of  govern- 
ment and  protection,)  in  like  manner,  the  pope  has  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Church  ;  but  this  does  not  imply  his 
having  a  command  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  or  being 
landlord  of  all  their  livings. 

They  go  on  in  their  exceptions,  and  urge,  that  when  our 
Saviour  said,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church,"  he  reserved  the  sovereignty  to  himself, 
though  he  committed  the  administration  to  that  apostle. 
And  though  it  is  said  "whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose, 
&c.,"  yet  it  is  not  said,  whatever  thou  shalt  require  on  earth 
shall  be  required  in  heaven.  That  since  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  fathers  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  designed 
for  the  maintenance  of  tiic  clergy,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  reparation  of  the  consecrated  buildings,  they 
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ouglit  not  to  be  applied  to  other  uses,  unless  by  the  assign- 
ment of  the  universal  Church  ;  that  since  a  contribution  was 
demanded  against  the  emperor,  who  was  an  ally,  and  lately 
married  into  the  house  of  England,  they  ought  not  to  assist 
his  hohness  in  this  contest  without  the  king's  leave.  That 
this  aid  was  unprecedented,  and  that  formerly,  when  the 
English  clergy  were  much  richer,  and  held  pluralities  with- 
out a  dispensation,  there  was  no  such  tax  put  upon  them ; 
though  the  popes  and  prelates  were  sometimes  banished, 
and  extremely  distressed  by  the  rigours  of  the  empire ;  that 
the  popes  have  granted  considerable  portions  of  tithe  to 
the  nobles  of  France,  for  the  defence  of  the  apostolick  see ; 
that  these  men  notwithstanding,  never  contributed  to  the 
charge  of  the  war  in  which  the  see  of  Rome  was  concerned, 
and  yet  were  not  taxed  with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  articles. 
And  lastly,  they  plead  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  crusade;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  privilege,  they  ought 
to  enjoy  the  perquisites  and  profits  of  their  preferments  for 
three  years,  without  any  defalcation  whatsoever. 

The  legate,  not  being  able  to  oppose  the  strength  of  their 
reasons,  endeavoured  to  force  their  union,  and  divide  them 
into  parties.  To  this  purpose,  he  went  to  court,  and  worked 
the  king  to  his  point.  His  agents  likewise  solicited  the 
dignified  and  leading  churchmen,  and  by  large  promises 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  a  faction,  and  break  the  resolution 
of  the  clergy  above  mentioned. 

About  this  time,  St.  Paul's  church  was  consecrated  by 
Roger,  bishop  of  London.  This  cathedral  had  been  re- 
building ever  since  the  time  of  Mauritius,  who  was  bishop 
of  that  see  in  the  reign  of  WilHam  the  Conqueror.  This 
year,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  with  a  great  many  of  the  no- 
bility, embarked  at  Dover  for  the  Holy  Land.  When  they 
came  to  Marseilles,  the  pope  sent  his  legate,  the  archbishop 
of  Aries,  to  stop  their  voyage,  and  forbid  the  expedition. 

The  earl  of  Cornwall  was  much  surprised  at  this  message, 
and  not  thinking  himself  bound  to  obey  so  unreasonable  a 
countermand,  sailed  forv.ard  with  his  forces. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  pope  recalled  his 
legate,  to  assist  in  concerting  the  measures  for  a  general 
council.      This  minister,  before  he  left  England,  had  in- 
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structions  to  renew  his  attack  upon  the  clergy.    Pursuant  to   HENRY 
this  order  he  convened  that   body  to  London  upon  All  k.  ofEng. 
Saints'  day.     Tliey  came  with  a  resolution  to  make  a  bold  '      ■^'       ' 
stand  against  the  impositions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  ap- 
peal to  a  general  council ;  but  finding  themselves  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  king,  their  courage  sunk,  and  they  were  Itt- p- 541. 
glad  to  submit  to  a  smooth  answer,  of  which  the  legate  af- 
terwards made  his  advantage.     There  was  now  an  expect- 
ation of  a  general  council  to  meet  shortly.     The  emperor, 
being  apprehensive  this  meeting  might  be  designed  as  a 
plot  against  him,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it,  and  set  forth 
his  reasons  by  way  of  manifesto. 

Now,  because  the  English  Church  is  concerned  in  the  re- 
monstrance, I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

First,  his  imperial  majesty  objects  against  the  seasonable-  Theem- 
ness  of  the  juncture,  and  that  the  convening  of  the  council  ^^^^^0,,*^ 
was  too  much  precipitated.     2ndly,  That  the  pope,  in  his ''^'"'"*{  ^'"^ 

•         1     I  •       •       1  c  •  1  •  convening  a 

bull,  had  omitted  the  principal  reason  of  convening  this  as-  general 
sembly ;  which  was,  to  settle  a  peace  between  the  empire  ^"""^^  • 
and  the  see  of  Rome.  Srdly,  His  imperial  majesty  com- 
plained that  the  pope  had  summoned  the  known  and  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  empire  to  the  council.  4thly,  That 
cardinal  Otho,  the  legate,  in  conjunction  with  king  Henry, 
had  raised  vast  sums  of  money  in  England,  to  be  employed 
against  the  empire ;  and  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  been 
excommunicated  there,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  character. 
That  upon  this  score,  he  had  reason  to  count  all  the  English 
prelates  his  enemies,  since  without  any  provocation  they 
had  done  their  utmost  to  blemish  his  credit  and  embarrass 
his  affairs.  And  that  there  was  no  reason  he  should  submit 
to  the  award  of  persons  so  apparently  prepossessed  against 
him.  5thly,  His  imperial  majesty  sets  forth  that  the  pope 
designed  to  extort  a  great  sum  of  money  from  the  French 
and  English  clergy  when  they  came  to  the  council ;  and  that 
his  holiness  had  promised  to  dispose  of  this  treasure  to  the 
enemies  of  the  empire.  And  here  he  takes  notice  of  a 
scandalous  practice,  begun  by  pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  last  446. 
council,  not  to  suffer  the  prelates  to  retire  till  he  had  quite 
emptied  their  pockets,  and  not  left  them  in  a  condition 
to  make  their  way  home.  Othly,  The  emperor  alleged,  that 
all  the  prelates,  particularly  the  English,  not  excepting  the 
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king  of  England  himself,  were  tied  to  the  pope  by  oaths 
and  professions  of  submission.  That  therefore  he  had  no 
reason  to  refer  his  affairs  to  their  votes  and  determination ; 
especially  since  the  pope  is  known  to  be  his  capital  enemy, 
and  makes  his  utmost  effort  to  confound  both  the  emperor 
and  empire.  Thus  his  imperial  majesty,  being  fully  apprised 
of  the  designs  against  him,  thought  fit  to  give  the  bishops 
publick  notice  of  their  danger  in  coming  to  the  council ;  and 
that  he  would,  by  no  means,  protect  them  in  their  passage 
through  his  dominions. 

During  these  commotions,  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, departed  this  life  at  the  abbey  of  Soysy.  The 
disappointments  he  met  with  at  the  court,  and  the  ill  usage 
of  him  by  the  legate,  made  him  quit  the  kingdom  and 
retire  into  France.  And  here,  by  grief,  excess  of  abstinence, 
and  other  austerities,  he  wore  out  his  constitution  in  a  little 
time.  The  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was 
thought,  sat  heaviest  upon  his  spirits,  and  shortened  his 
life.  He  had  the  character  of  a  very  exemplary  and  devout 
prelate.  He  sat  eight  years,  and  was  canonised  by  pope 
Innocent  IV.  in  the  year  1246. 

The  last  year,  the  emperor  declared  his  reasons  against 
convening  a  council ;  and  now  he  repeats  his  manifesto,  and 
gives  the  bishops  a  more  menacing  warning  not  to  appear. 
And  those  who  were  so  hardy  as  to  pass  through  his  domi- 
nions, were  imprisoned,  treated  with  extreme  rigour,  and 
some  of  them  lost  their  lives.  When  the  pope  was  informed 
of  this  usage,  he  broke  out  into  reproachful  language  against 
the  emperor,  and  repeated  his  censures  upon  him.  The 
bishops,  who  were  summoned  to  appear  at  the  council  the 
Easter  following,  were  somewhat  at  a  stand,  and  under 
a  dilemma,  either  of  disobeying  the  pope,  or  of  being  roughly 
treated  by  the  emperor.  The  pope,  to  raise  their  spirits, 
and  fortify  them  against  the  danger,  wrote  a  letter  and  sent 
copies  of  it  to  each  bishop.  In  this  letter,  he  compares  the 
Church  to  a  ship,  and  represents  her  terribly  tossed  in  a 
storm  ;  and,  to  carry  on  his  allusion,  he  takes  the  freedom 
to  say,  that  our  Saviour  seemed  to  sleep ;  that  the  mariners 
doubted  the  issue  of  the  tempest ;  that  the  passengers 
trembled,  and  St.  Peter  cried  out  for  help ;  that  now  the 
world  was  sunk  to  that  state  of  degeneracy,  that  there  was 
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no  depending  upon  the  solemnity  of  treaties  ;  and  that  pagan  HENRY 
honesty  was  hardly  to  be  met  with.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  k.  of  Eng. 
to  find  people  wavering  in  their  faith  ;  to  see  charity  and  '  ''  ' 
devotion  languish  and  grow  cold,  and  that  wickedness  of 
all  kinds  should  gain  ground,  and  become  epidemical. 
To  remedy  this  disorder,  he  thought  fit  to  apply  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  general  council,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  kings, 
princes,  prelates,  and  others  of  the  faithful.  After  this, 
he  ])roceeds  to  a  complaint  against  the  emperor ;  sets 
forth  how  remarkably  he  had  been  countenanced  and 
protected  by  the  see  of  Rome ;  what  unsuitable  usage  he 
had  returned ;  how  he  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  measures 
concerted  for  the  benefit  of  Christendom,  to  obstruct  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Church,  and  frighten  the  bishops  from  coming 
to  the  council.  That,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the 
journey,  he  commands  them  to  set  forward,  and  trust  in 
God  Almighty;  to  prefer  their  duty  to  their  lives,  and  not 
to  be  overawed  by  any  terror.  Id.  p.  553. 

This  year,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  elected  Boniface,  oi Boniface 
the  house  of  Savoy,  the  queen's  uncle,  for  their  archbishop.  ^Canterbury. 
He  was,  besides  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  a  very  graceful 
person,  and   a   fine   gentleman.     But  as  for  learning,  and 
other  qualifications,  expected  in  his  station,  he  was  thought 
to    come    short    of    the    excellence    of    his    predecessors. 
The  king,  therefore,  to  make  the  election  pass  at  Rome,  had 
an  instrument  drawn  up,  and   addressed  to   the  pope,  in 
commendation  of  his  uncle  Boniface  :  he  prevailed  with  the 
bishops  and  abbots  to  put  their  seals  to  it,  though  many  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  frightened  into  this  compliance. 
However,  several  of  the  prelates  were  men  of  resolution,  and 
chose  rather  to  risk  the  king's  displeasure,  than  sign  the 
panegyrick.     And  some  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  were 
so  dissatisfied  with  their  own  votes,  that  they  quitted  their 
convent,  and  bound  themselves  to  a  perpetual  penance  in 
the   Carthusian  order.     But  though   Boniface  was  chosen  Id. p.  5,^5, 6. 
this  year,  he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  pope  till  two  years  parsi-p.*^' 
after,  nor  consecrated  till  the  year  1245.  ^^^• 

About  this  time,  David,  son  of  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  David, 
surprised  his  brother  Griffin,  under  the  security  of  a  treaty,  ^/'['j'/m,  f.i- 
and    imprisoned  him.     He  was   attended    to  his    brother's  communi- 
court  by  Richard,  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  by  some  other 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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Welsh  noblemen.  The  bishop,  detesting  this  treachery, 
quitted  Wales,  excommunicated  David,  made  his  report  of 

'       -' '  the  barbarity  to  king  Henry,  and  desired  him  to  interpose 

for  Griffin's  enlargement.  These  two  princes  were  both 
Henry's  nephews,  by  his  sister.  Having,  therefore,  the 
motives  both  of  relation  and  justice  to  engage  him,  he 
wrote  a  reprimanding  letter  to  David,  to  give  his  brother 
his  liberty,  that  without  this  he  could  neither  wipe  off" 
the  stain  of  the  infidelity,  nor  be  restored  to  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  David  sent  the  king  word,  that  if  Griffin  was 
released,    the    country   would    be    immediately    embroiled. 

447.  Griffin,  on  the  other  hand,  acquainted  the  king,  that  in  case 

his  highness  would  procure  his  enlargement,  he  would  hold 
his  territories  of  him,  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  pay 
him  an  yearly  acknowledgment.  The  king,  having  an  invita- 
tion from  some  others  of  the  Welsh  nobility,  marched  down 
M'ith  an  army  towards  Chester.  David  being  apprehensive 
that  his  lying  under  an  excommunication  might  weaken  his 
interest,  and  that  his  army  was  too  small  to  defend  himself 
against  the  king  of  England,  came  to  terms,  gave  his  brother 
Griffin   his  liberty,   and   sent   him    to  king    Henry.     This 

JFdies  suh-  prince  gained  nothing  moi*e  than  the  exchange  of  the  place 

wits  to  king      „  ,  .  „  n        ^  •  tt  •  -ii-         -i 

Henry.        ot  his  couhnement ;  lor  knig  Henry  miprisoned  hnn  in  the 
Tower  with  some  other  Welsh  noblemen,  who  were  sent  for 
hostages.     Soon  after,    David,  according  to  articles,  came 
up  to  London,  and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 
Paris,  p.      And   thus  all  Wales  was  made  a  province  to  the  English 
569,5/0.      crown,  without  the  hazard  or  expense  of  a  battle. 
The  death  of     In  this  year,  we  are  to  assign  the  death  of  pope  Gregory 
fhiop'of      I-^'  ^^^  of  Roger  Niger,  bishop  of  London.     This  latter 
London.       prelate,  besides  what  has  been  said  of  him  already,  was  a 
person  of  great  vigour  in  his  administration  :  to  give  an  in- 
stance ;  when  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  disgraced  at 
court,  and  afraid  of  farther  severities,  took  sanctuary  in  a 
chapel  in  the  diocese  of  London ;  the  king  being  extremely 
displeased  with  this  minister,  ordered  his  guards   to  drag 
him  out  for  justice.    Upon  this,  the  bishop  went  to  the  king, 
complained  of  the  breach  of  privilege,  and  threatened  to 
excommunicate  the  guards  unless  Hubert  was  returned  to 
the  sanctuary.     The  king  complied  so  far  as  to  send  him 
back,  but  ordered  him  to  be  so  closely  blocked  up,  that  he 
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was  forced  to  surrender  for  fear  of  starving.     However,  the    HENRY 
bishop  did  not  cease  to  sohcit  the  king  till  he  had  procured  tlie  j;^  ^^  £„„ 

earl's  pardon.     Matthew  Paris  gives  him  the  character  of  a  ' '• ' 

venerable  and  holy  prelate,  and  that  he  was  of  a  very  hospi- 
table and  humane  temper,  and  eminent  for  his  learning  and  Paris,  p. 
preaching. 

I  shall  close  this  year  with  the  death  of  the  empress   Isa-  Isabella, the 
bella,  the  king's  sister,  who  was  married  to  the  emperor  "^  '^"* 
Frederick  II.     This  princess,  whom   Matthew  Paris   calls 
the  ornament  of  her  country,  died  in  childbirth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December. 

The  next  year,  the  king  being  ready  to  make  a  voyage  a.  d-  1242. 
into   Gascony,  put   the    administration  into    the    hands    of  j^°^Jg"^£j_ 
Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  and  constituted  him  viceroy  terae,  &c. 
of  England.  ^'o.    '^' 

The  new  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  sent  the  king  of  England  a  ^« o'^'^  ^"^^• 

•   •  AD  1243 

provisional  bull  of  pardon,  that  in  case  he  should  happen  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  any  ecclesiasticks,  and  fall  under  the 
censure  of  the  canons,  he  might  receive  absolution  upon 
submitting  to  the  customary  penance.  This  bull  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  Boniface,  elect  of  Canterbury,  and  was  to 
stand  in  force  only  four  years.  Id.  p.  417. 

This  year,  there  happened  a  dispute  between  the  convent  ^  dispute 
of  Canterbury  and  the  famous  Robert  Grosteste,  bishop  oi  convent  of 
Lincoln.     The  occasion  of  it  was  this  ;  a  certain  clergyman  a^'ftf^g"''^ 
demanded  a  sum  of  money  of  the  abbot  of  Bardeney,  alleg-  bishop  of 
ing  it  was  a  debt  contracted  by  the  abbot's  predecessors.  The 
abbot  refusing  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  being  cited  first 
before  the  archdeacon,  and  then  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's 
court,  refused  to  appear :    and  after  some  farther  contest, 
appealed  to  the  convent  of  Canterbury.     It  seems,  he  was 
informed,  that  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
the  convent  of  Christ's  Church  had  the  privilege  of  receiving 
appeals.     The  bishop  of  Lincoln  looking  upon  this  method 
as  altogether  irregular,  and  being  displeased  that  a  person 
in  his  diocese  should  make  his  appeal  to  the  province,  with- 
out first  bringing  the  cause  into  his  ordinary's  court,  de- 
prived the  abbot,  and  ordered  the  convent  of  Bardeney  not 
to  own  him  under  that  character  any  longer.      When  the 
convent  of  Canterbury  were  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
and    that   their   privilege    of   receiving    appeals    was    thus 

K  k  2 
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slighted  by  the  bishop  of  Lincohi,  they  convened  a  chapter, 
^^ ^  and  solemnly  excommunicated  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  in- 
vading the  rights  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  failing  in  the 
duty  of  a  suffragan.  When  the  instrument  of  excommu- 
nication was  brought  to  the  bishop,  he  trampled  it  under 
his  feet,  and  ordered  the  messenger  to  be  apprehended, 
adding  withal,  that  he  did  not  desire  the  monks  should  ever 
pray  for  his  soul  in  any  other  language.  In  short,  he  de- 
spised the  monks'  censure,  and  executed  the  episcopal  func- 
tions with  the  same  freedom  as  formerly.  Neither  does  he 
seem  to  have  done  anything  in  this  matter,  but  what  was  war- 
rantable by  the  authority  of  his  character,  and  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church.  For  how  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction 
should  devolve  upon  a  convent  of  monks,  the  best  qualified 
of  which,  were  no  more  than  priests,  is  hard  to  imagine.  To 
give  priests  an  authority  over  bishops,  and  make  a  superior 
order  liable  to  the  censures  of  an  inferior,  is  a  contradiction 
to  character,  and  inverting  the  order  of  the  hierarchy. 
However,  when  the  cause  was  afterwards  brought  to  Rome, 
the  convent  of  Canterbury  pretended  to  this  privilege  both 
by  common  right  and  by  grant  from  the  pope.  That  the 
first  branch  of  their  plea  was  defective,  appears  by  what  has 
been  said  already ;  and  as  to  their  allegation  of  a  papal 
grant,  pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  his  letter  to  the  convent,  seems 
rather  to  deny  it,  and  tells  them  expressly,  that  as  yet  they 
had  never  made  use  of  any  such  privilege.  But  after  all,  he 
touches  the    point  vei'y  tenderly ;    does   neither  expressly 

448.  condemn,  nor  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  convent,  but 

Paris,  p.      only  orders  them  to  recall  their  censure. 

601.  2  5 

Raiey  ciws-      William  Raley,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  elected  by  the 

wtnchefte^  ^^^V^^^'  of  Winchester :    and,   notwithstanding  the  king's 

against  the  dissent,  was  Confirmed  in  that  see  by  the  pope :  and  now 

liking.         he  was  generally  owned  as  bishop  of  Winchester.     But  the 

king  was  so  displeased  with  the  convent,  for  not  choosing 

upon  his   recommendation,  that  he  ordered    the  mayor  of 

Winchester  to  shut  the  gates   against    the    bishop.      The 

mayor,  obeying  the  order,  was  excommunicated,  with  the 

Id.  p.  605.    monks  of  that  party,  and  the  city  of  Winchester  put  under 

^^'^-  an  interdict.     The  bishop  finding  himself  not  able  to  ride 

Episc.         out  the  storm,  retired  into  France,  and  was  honourably  re- 

Winton.      ceived  there.     At  last,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  and 
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Boniface,    archbishop    of    Canterbury,    the    king    recalled   HENRY 
Raley,  and  admitted  him  to  favour.  ,.  ^\; 

J  K.  ot  Eng. 

ihere  happened,  about  this  time,  a  clash  between  the  ^;; — '^. — ' 

D.    .  1       I        T-i  .  ^'"'  inishe- 

oininicans    and    the  1*  ranciscans ;    the  contest  was  n^on  imviour  of 

points  of  preference,  and  dignity  of  order.      And  though  I'anFanT'' 
both  these  divisions  were  but  of  late  erection,  the  Domini-  f'rands- 

,  ,  .  cans. 

cans  uisisted  upon  the  priority  of  their  institution,  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  habit,  and  the  credit  of  their  distinction, 
being  called  Predicatores,  or  the  Preaching  Fraternity :  that 
this  character  had  something  of  the  apostolical  function  and 
dignity  in  it.  The  Minorites,  or  Franciscans,  replied,  that 
their  order  had  greater  marks  of  humility  and  mortification. 
That  the  preference,  in  these  cases,  ought  to  be  measured 
by  the  degrees  of  discipline  and  self-denial.  That  for  these 
considerations,  theirs  must  be  accounted  the  superior  order, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  mark  of  improvement  in  the  Domini- 
cans to  incorporate  with  them.  And  here  the  historian  ob- 
serves the  surprising  progress  of  these  two  orders  in  Eng- 
land; and  that,  notwithstanding  they  were  lately  planted, 
they  were  wonderfully  improved  in  wealth  and  credit. 
Their  cloisters  were  magnificent  enough  for  a  prince's  palace, 
and  nothing  of  their  primitive  poverty  and  profession  was 
to  be  met  with :  when  men  of  figure  and  fortune  lay  upon 
their  death-beds,  these  monks  were  very  careful  to  visit 
them.  And  thus,  by  encroaching  upon  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  preferring  their  own  order  to  all  other  spiritual  guides, 
they  prevailed  with  the  sick  to  confess  to  them,  and  make 
clandestine  wills  for  the  benefit  of  their  societies.  In  short, 
they  ruined  themselves  up  to  such  a  general  reputation, 
that  few  people  thought  they  could  be  saved,  unless  they 
had  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan  for  their  director.  And 
amidst  all  these  pretences  of  sanctity,  they  were  apparently 
swayed  by  interest  and  ambition:  they  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  enlarge  their  privileges,  and  lie  in  the  way  of  money 
and  promotion,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  consider- 
able posts  at  court :  pressed  up  to  the  council-board;  pro- 
cured the  management  of  the  exchequer,  negotiated  marriages 
for  princes  and  great  men ;  and  were  extremely  diligent  in 
collecting  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome :  and  as  for 
their  preaching,  they  usually  managed  it  very  untowardly  ; 
their  flights  of  satire  and  commendation  were  generally  cxces- 
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sive.      And  sometimes  the  secrets  of  confession  were  dis- 
^ ^  covered  by  them.     It  was  their  custom  to  raise  their  own 

reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  other  orders :    for  instance  ; 

they  accounted  the  discipHne  of  the  Cistercians,  arustick  and 

unpohshed  rule.     And  as  for  the  black  monks,  or  Benedic- 
en  (ir?       tines,  they  reckoned  them  no  better  than  a  proud  epicurean 

clan. 
A  remon-         'The  Eufflish  werc  now  so  harassed  by  the  court  of  Rome, 

strunce  i  i  i        i  i  i  i  i 

against  the  that  they  rcsoivcd  to  attempt  a  remedy,  ana  make  a  pub- 
'^oTlhelTurt  ^^^^  remonstrance.  For,  as  to  patience,  and  silent  submis- 
of  Rome.  sion,  they  found  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  that  way. 
They  set  forth  in  their  complaint,  "  that  these  papal  ex- 
actions were  direct  contradictions  to  primitive  practice:  that 
none  of  these  demands  were  made  in  the  time  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  English  apostle.  That  when  king  Ethelbert  en- 
dowed the  churches  of  London,  Canterbury,  and  Rochester, 
the  revenues  were  designed  for  the  clergy  and  monks  of 
those  places :  they  were  intended  to  be  spent  at  home,  for 
the  honour  of  religion,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  country  :  that  other  cathedrals  and  churches 
were  endowed  upon  the  same  views,  as  appeared  by  the 
founders'  charters ;  that  this  munificence  of  princes  was 
always  conveyed  with  reservations  of  service  in  three  cases; 
that  is,  that  the  Church  was  bound  to  contribute  her  pro- 
portion in  pontage,  murage,  and  the  expenses  of  war.  Now, 
which  way  could  these  designs  be  answered  ?  How  could 
these  services  be  performed,  if  the  churches  are  thus  polled 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  revenues  drawn  ofFinto  foreign 
countries  ?  And  what  is  all  this  assistance  for  ?  Why,  it 
is  to  enable  his  holiness  to  fight  the  emperor,  that  is,  to  put 
him  into  a  condition  for  ravage  and  bloodshed ;  for  burning 
of  towns,  and  making  a  desolation  in  Christendom ;  and  yet 
when  the  disciples  asked  our  Saviour's  permission  to  fight 
in  his  defence,  saying,  "  Lord !  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword?" 
Our  Saviour  bid  them  put  up  their  swords,  and  refused  their 
service  this  way.  They  urged,  that  the  emperor  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  house  of  England:  that  the  king's  sister  was 
married  to  that  prince  at  the  request  of  the  Church,  and  that 
he  had  issue  by  her:  and  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tribultion  against  the  emperor,  was,  in  efiect,  to  impoverish 
themselves,  to  confound  the  best  blood  in  the  kingdom,  and 
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destroy  the  royal  family.    Besides,  such  contril)utions  wouhl    HENRY 

in  all  likelihood  make  the  emperor  hreak  with  the  king,  and  j;  oiEn<^. 

not  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.     This  com-  ' '^TTT^ 

449. 
plaint  coming  to  the  king's  ear,  he  wrote  to  the  pope  upon 

that  subject:  and,  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  desired  his  holi- 1'^-  P-  ^--■ 
ness  not  to  take  it  ill  if  he  contradicted  his  instructions  in 
some  cases.     For  he  was  bound  by  his  royal  office  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  people,  and  redress  the  grievances  of  his  subjects.  Id.  p.  C23. 

These  remonstrances,  it  is  probable,  were  not  very  ac- 
ceptable at  the  court  of  Rome,  as  appears  by  the  schemes 
laid  against  the  crown.  For  now  the  pope,  whether  out  of 
interest  or  revenge  is  not  certain,  endeavoured  to  draw 
David,  prince  of  Wales,  from  his  late  engagements  to  king 
Henry.  The  pope's  design  was,  as  the  historian  reports  it, 
to  make  himself  sovereign  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 
David  therefore,  having  promised  to  own  his  holiness  under 
that  title,  and  pay  him  the  yearly  acknowledgment  of  five 
hundred  marks,  was  received  into  the  pope's  protection,  Id- p- 62 k 
and  supported  in  his  rebellion  against  king  Henry. 

This  year,  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Pontiniac  in  France, 
wrote  to  the  pope  to  move  for  the  canonization  of  St.  ^^  motion 
Edmund,  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  their  ad-  nizat'w/i  of 
dress,  they  acquaint  his  holiness,  that  this  pious  prelate '^'^- '^'''"""'^• 
was  buried  in  their  cloister,  and  that  all  sorts  of  miracles 
were  wrought  by  his  interest  and  intercession.  They  tell 
the  pope,  that  they  shall  be  brief  in  the  recital,  and  report 
nothing  but  what  they  have  been  either  eyewitnesses  of,  or 
received  from  good  information.  For  instance;  they  ac- 
quaint him  that  those  who  were  born  blind,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sight;  those  who  were  lame  from  their  cradle, 
walked  like  other  people;  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  new 
senses  ;  the  paralytick  were  cured,  and  devils  driven  out  of 
persons  possessed.  In  short,  people  were  relieved  under 
all  sorts  of  maladies  and  distress,  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
saint;  but  the  narrative  being  long,  I  shall  give  the  reader 
no  more  of  it.  Now,  that  the  monks  of  Pontiniac  were  not 
mistaken  in  reporting  matter  of  fact,  nor  misapplied  the  mi- 
racles to  the  wrong  cause,  is  farther  than  I  shall  vouch,  not- 
withstanding the  evidence  produced  by  Matthew  Paris.  id.  p.  027. 

This    year,    there    was    another    harpy    dispatched    into 
England,  from  the  court  of  Rome.     This  Martin,  for  that 
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was  his  name,  was  furnished  with  an  unprecedented  com- 
mission ;  and  though  he  wanted  the  title  of  a  legate,  his 
'  powers    exceeded    those   of  that   character.     He  was    ex- 

tremely oppressive  in  his  impositions ;  arbitrary  in  his  dis- 
posal of  benefices ;  and  was  always  producing  new  autho- 
rities to  justify  his  extravagance  and  avarice.  Insomuch, 
that  it  was  said,  he  came  over  with  a  parcel  of  blank  bulls, 
which  he  had  the  liberty  to  fill  up  at  discretion.  But 
Matthew  Paris  seems  not  to  allow  so  hard  an  imputation 
upon  the  pope.  This  Martin  applied  to  the  court  for 
countenance  in  his  exactions.  The  king  told  him,  the 
Church  was  in  no  condition  to  contribute,  and  sent  him 
away  dissatisfied. 
Jneiaor-  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  there  appeared  a  new  sort  of 
<^Zi!s.  ^ ''  Religious  at  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  synod.  The  historian 
calls  them  Cruciferi,  or  Cross-bearers  ;  because  they  had 
crosses  upon  their  staffs.  They  demanded  a  settlement, 
and  produced  an  unheard  of  privilege  from  the  pope :  by 
virtue  of  which,  they  were  neither  to  be  checked,  reproached, 
nor  commanded  by  anybody :  and  whosoever  was  so  bold 
as  to  control  them,  they  had  an  authority  to  excommuni- 
Id.p.  650.  cate  forthwith.  Now,  people  of  sense,  (as  Matthew  Paris 
reports),  were  amazed  at  the  extent  of  their  privilege,  and 
the  latitude  of  their  commission ;  and  objected  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  licensing  this  new  order  was  a  direct 
breach  upon  the  canons  of  the  late  council  of  Lateran. 

This  year,  the  canons  of  Chichester  chose  Robert  Passe- 
lew,  lord-treasurer,  for  their  bishop.    This  choice  they  knew 
would  be  acceptable  to   the  king :  for  Passelew  had  been 
very  serviceable  to   the  exchequer,  was  a  great  favourite, 
and  well  qualified  for  business:  but  the  elect  of  Canterbury, 
and  most  of  the  bishops,  were  displeased  with  his  promotion; 
for  when  they  came  to  examine  him,  they  found  him  very 
defective  in  the  learning   fitting  his  character ;  though  as 
Matthew  Paris  will  have  it,  they  put  him  upon  too  rigorous 
a  test:  but,  it  seems,  the  bishops  were  of  another  mind,  and 
Id.  p.  652.    therefore,  making  void  his  election,  Richard  de  la  Wich  was 
E  isc  cice-  ^hosen  in  his  place.    The  king  not  having  been  applied  to  for 
stren,  his  Consent,  was  angry  at  the  proceedings,  and  refused  to  re- 

store the  temporalities.     However,  De  la  Wich  got  over 
these  difficulties  in  a  short  time,  and  held  the  see. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  king  kept  his  HENRY 
Christmas  at  London.  At  this  solemnity  he  knighted  one  k.  ofEng. 
John  de  Gatesden,  a  clergyman.  This  Gatesden  was  a  ^"^f^!^ 
great  pluralist;  but  resigned  all  his  benefices  before  his 
knighthood.  To  proceed ;  some  of  the  Roman  conclave,  Paris,p.652. 
who  had  a  mind  to  make  a  penny  of  the  king,  sent  a  letter 
to  persuade  him  to  give  the  pope  an  invitation  into  England. 
They  told  him  so  great  a  visit  had  never  been  made  in  the 
time  of  his  predecessors :  that  his  holiness's  coming  into  his 
dominions,  would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  country :  and 
being  the  peculiar  honour  of  his  reign,  would  prove  ser- 
viceable to  his  memory.  The  king  would  have  fallen  into  the 
snare,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice  of  some  of  his  council, 
who  saw  farther.  They  told  him,  the  kingdom  had  been 
sufficiently  raked  already  by  the  Caursins,  and  Italian  clan ; 
and  that  there  was  no  need  of  his  holiness'  company  to 
plunder  the  remainder.  The  pope,  who  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  letter,  made  an  attempt  to  visit  the  French  and  Ar- 
ragonians,  but  was  denied  in  both  places.  For  now,  as  the 
historian  observes,  the  court  of  Rome  was  scandalous  for 
its  avarice,  to  the  last  degree. 

About  mid-lent,   the  pope's  nuncios  arrived  in  England;  Tiw pope's 
their  commission  was  to  publish  their  master's  bull  for  con-  the  council 
vening  a  general  council  at  Lyons.     The  business  for  which  "f^y^"^- 
the  council  M'as  called  is  mentioned  in  the  bull.     It  was  to 
restore  the  affairs  of  Palestine,  which  were  now  in  a  lament- 
able condition  ;  to  support  the   Latin  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople ;    to    repel    the    incursions   of  the    Tartars,    and    to 
settle   the   dispute   between   the  Church  and   the  German 
emperor.     The  time  assigned  for  the  meeting  was  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  next  ensuing. 

Upon  this  summons,  many  of  the  English  bishops  pre- 
pared for  their  voyage  ;  but  some  excused  themselves  upon 
the  score  of  age,  or  business  at  the  king's  court,  and  sent 
their  proxies. 

About  a  month  before  the  sitting  of  the  council,  there 
happened  a  fire  in  the  pope's  apartments  at  Lyons.  By 
this  accident,  as  Matthew  Paris  informs  us,  it  was  com- 
monly reported,  that  scandalous  charter  was  burnt  which 
king  John  had  signed  to  Pandulphus  ;  by  virtue  of  which,  id.  p.  GJ8. 
the  kingdom  of  England  was  made  a  fief  to  the  Roman  see. 
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BONI-         Boniface  of  Canterbury  had  his   character  completed  at 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  consecrated  by  the  pope  at  Lyons.     This  pre- 

' V '  late  being  better  quahfied  for  a  general  than  an  archbishop, 

the  pope  made  him  captain  of  his  guards;  and  gave  him  an 
authority  to  keep  the  peace,  and  secure  the  council  from 
disturbance. 

The  council  was  opened  at  the  time  appointed,  and  con- 
sisted of  about  a  hundred  and  forty  bishops.     Bigod,  earl 
of  Norfolk,  and  several  other  barons  were  also  sent  thither 
from  the  king  and  the  English  nobility.     The  emperor  like- 
wise sent  his  agents  with  instructions  to  offer  terms  to  the 
pope.     And  here,  his  imperial  majesty  promised  to  bring 
all  the  Greeks  to  an  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  to 
raise  a  numerous  army  against  the  Tartars  and  Saracens, 
Theempe-    and  to  assist  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to  the  utmost  of 
^agrlemelt"'^  ^^"^^  power ;    to  make   restitution   for  what  had  been  taken 
with  the       from  the  see   of  Rome,  and    give  satisfaction  for  all  injuri- 
ous usage.     To  this  the  pope  answered,  that  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  depend  upon  these  specious  promises  :  and  that  the 
j)roposal  was  no  better  than  an  artifice  to  evade  the  disci- 
pline of  the   council.     It  seems  the  emperor  had  solemnly 
engaged    himself  to    these    articles   the    year    before,    but 
Id      629     quickly  repented,   and  broke  the   agreement.     The  pope, 
630,631.'    therefore,   being  at   the   height  of  his  encroachments,  and 
".  full  of  the  Hildebrandine  spirit,  deposed  the  emperor,  ab- 

posedinthc  solvcd  his   subjccts  from  their  allegiance,  commanded  the 
council.        empire  not  to  own  him  for  their  sovereign  any  longer,  and 
excommunicated   all    those    that    should  aid    or  assist  him 
under  that  character ;  and,  to  finish  the  matter,  he  gave  the 
electors  leave  to  choose  another  emperor. 

This  extraordinary  sentence  was  pronounced  in  open  ses- 
sion, without  the  least  opposition  of  the  council,  as  far  as  it 
appears.  On  the  contrary,  Matthew  Paris  reports,  they 
were  all  terribly  frightened,  and,  as  it  were,  thunder-struck 
at  this  flash  of  authority  :  wjiich  is  the  more  remarkable, 
considering  that  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  king 
of  England's  agents,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  were  pre- 
sent. 

To  proceed  :  Mr.  William  de  Poweric,  one  of  the  English 
proxies,  read  a  list  of  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  in 
council.     It  was  penned  by  way  of  address  to  the  pope,  in 
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the  name  of  the  English  baronage  and  commonalty.  The  HENRY 
contents  of  their  letter  have  been,  most  of  them,  mentioned  k.  ofEng. 
already.  In  short,  they  complained  of  the  intolerable  ex-  jv^e^^ 
actions  of  the  court  of  Rome:  that  their  hvings  were  dis- ■'i""i^<' "f 

1     r^     C        •  ,  .  ,  1  1   T-       1-   1      tl'"  English 

posed  or  to  roreigners  ;  men  who  neither  understood  English,  agents. 
nor  were  otherwise  qualified  for  Church  preferment.  That 
the  pope's  agents  claimed  the  assets  of  all  the  clergy  that 
died  intestate  ;  that  they  sometimes  took  a  third  part,  and 
sometimes  half  the  revenue  of  those  who  were  non-resident; 
and  that  this  excise  was  laid  upon  them  for  three  years  to- 
gether. They  complained  farther,  that  the  Italians  received 
above  sixty  thousand  marks  yearly  from  the  Church,  which 
was  more  than  the  crown  revenues.  And  to  mention  but  one 
thing  more,  they  remonstrated  that  the  non-obstante  clause 
in  the  pope's  bulls,  was  a  sweeping  and  scandalous  one, 
and  occasioned  intolerable  oppression.  At  the  close  of  the 
letter,  they  told  his  holiness,  that  these  were  detestable  im- 
positions, that  the  burden  of  them  was  not  to  be  borne,  and 
that  they  hoped  his  holiness  would  apply  a  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual remedy. 

Though  the  agents  pressed  for  an  immediate  answer  to 
their  address,  the  pope  pretended  business,  and  took  some 
farther  time  for  consideration. 

When  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  emperor  understood 
their  proceedings,  he  was  extremely  enraged  against  the 
pope,  put  his  crown  upon  his  head,  and  declared  the 
council  should  never  over-awe  him  to  part  tamely  with  his 
dignity;  and  to  engage  the  princes  of  Christendom  to  his 
interest,  he  wrote  to  them,  dilated  on  the  barbarity  of  the 
usage,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  their  aversion  against 
the  court  of  Rome. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  he  sets  forth,  that          451. 
pope  Innocent  IV.   had   presumed    to  depose   him   in   i\\Q  The  ew~ 
council  of  Lyons,  though  he  had  neither  cited  him  to  the  i^^^-^t^aie^kinr 
sembly,  nor  proved  any  injustice  against  him  ;  that  in  case  he  <>f' J^"si<"i'i- 
had  misbehaved  himself,  the  pope  had  no  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property,  or  punish  him  in  his  temporal  concerns. 
That  this  bold  sentence  was  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  princes  ;  that  it  was   not  the  first  time  crowned 
heads  had  been  thus  used  ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  maintain 
his  station,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  haughtiest  of  the  clergy 
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BONI-    to  more  modesty  and  justice;  that  he  would  retrench  their 
AV^cSt.  grandeur,  and  reform  them  to  the  primitive  practice ;    that 

' — -V '  in  the  first  ages    they    hved   hke   apostles,    and    made  an 

humble  figure.  That  under  this  private  and  unpretending 
appearance  they  were  visited  by  angels,  had  the  honour  of 
a  correspondence  with  heaven,  and  the  privilege  of  working 
miracles  :  they  cured  diseases,  and  raised  the  dead :  and 
when  they  conquered  princes,  it  was  by  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  exemplary  piety,  and  not  by  drawing  their  swords 
and  raising  armies  against  them.  But  now,  that  order  is 
strangely  degenerated  :  the  clergy  are  now  all  interest  and 
ambition :  they  are  debauched  with  their  prosperity,  and 
religion  is  almost  choked  with  too  much  nourishment.  It 
will  be  therefore  a  charitable  undertaking  to  force  them 
out  of  these  circumstances  of  danger  ;  to  rescue  them  from 
their  wealth, and  reduce  them  to  a  mediocrity:  "And  there- 
fore I  hope  your  highness,  and  all  other  princes  of  Christen- 
Id.  p.  680,    dom,  will  join  with  me  in  the  pursuit  of  this  enterprize." 

From  this  letter,  the  historian  observes,  the  emperor 
discovered  his  ill  intentions  to  the  Church  ;  that  his  passion 
had  thrown  him  off  his  guard,  and  divulged  his  secrets  ; 
but,  waiving  the  remarks  of  Matthew  Paris,  it  must  be  said, 
the  emperor  was  outrageously  ill-used,  and  had  reason  for 
his  resentment.  However,  many  of  his  expressions  are 
pushed  too  far,  and  by  no  means  defensible.  His  satire 
against  the  Church  in  general,  will  hold  good  against  the 
rich  laity,  and  bring  all  things  to  the  plan  of  the  leveller's. 
For  that  wealth  and  power  are  no  more  dangerous  to  the 
clergy  than  to  other  people,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.  Of 
the  two,  one  would  think  the  Church  should  be  the  better 
fortified  ;  for  without  asserting  any  extraordinary  assistances 
of  grace  to  that  function,  which  is,  I  hope,  no  unreasonable 
supposition  ;  without  the  help  of  this  argument,  I  say,  the 
clergy  seem  to  have  the  advantage ;  for,  besides  the 
common  reasons  against  misconduct,  they  are  under  peculiar 
restraints  from  their  cliaracter.  LTnless,  therefore,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  most  extravagant  and  ungovernable  part  of 
the  world  belong  to  this  order,  they  must,  of  course,  be  more 
regular  than  other  people;  and,  I  believe,  upon  an  impar- 
tial enquiry,  experience  will  abundantly  make  good  this 
observation. 
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After  the  emperor  was  thus  deposed,  the  pope's  party  set  up   HENRY 
Henry,  prince  of  Hesse;  but  Frederick  maintained  his  claim,  k.  ofEng. 
and  maintained  his  ground  ;  neither  was  the  pope,  nor  any  The  emperor 
other  prince  successful  enough  to  prevail  against  him.  He  de-  '"'''/^* ''" 

,        ,  ,  O  i  I'll!     '■''"'""    '"'^" 

spised  the  pope's  censure,  kept  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  untiistund- 
had  a  considerable  part  of  the  empire  in  his  interest  to  his  ^pope''scen- 
dying   day.     He    marched  into    Italy    after    his  pretended  *"''^- 
deposition,   and  distressed  the  pope  and  his  adherents  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  made  his  holiness's  life  a  burden  to 
him,  and  heartily  to  repent  his  proceeding  to  those  extremi- 
ties.  This  unhappy  contest  embroiled  the  Italians,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  rise  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which 
factions  continued  a  great  while,  and  pursued  each  other 
with  the  utmost  rage  and  aversion.     As  for  the  emperor,  Condi. tom. 

Ill     fV7 '' 

when  he  came  to  die  he  was  not  of  the  opinion  of  his  letter  exTrithem! 
above  mentioned ;  for,  in  his  will,  he  ordered  a  reparation  to  Pcaris,  p. 
those  cluirches  which  had  suffered  by  him.  Th'eEn<Tiish 

To  return  to  the  council :  the  English  agents,  to  whom  ogmtsre- 
tlie  pope  had  given  an  expectation  ot  satisfaction,  were  at  tisjied. 
last  disappointed.  When  they  found  their  application  was 
to  no  purpose,  earl  Bigod,  with  the  rest,  retired  with  all  the 
signs  of  resentment,  and  swore  they  would  never  truckle  so 
far  to  Roman  avarice  as  to  be  brought  under  tribute  and 
contribution  ;  neither  would  they  suffer  the  revenues  of  their 
churches  to  be  seized,  and  carried  off  by  foreigners.  The 
tribute  they  so  much  resented,  was  the  yearly  payment  of 
a  thousand  marks,  covenanted  by  king  John.  They  com- 
plained that  the  court  of  Rome  took  advantage  of  that  prince's 
necessities,  and  extorted  this  acknowledgment  from  him 
when  he  was  distressed  by  his  subjects;  that  the  nation 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  submission;  that  Stephen,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  entered  a  protestation  against  it  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  community;  and  that  neither  their 
ancestors,  nor  themselves,  would  ever  endure  such  a  mark 
of  slavery.  The  pope  was  so  politick  as  to  pass  over  this  Westmo- 
menacing,  and  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  exerting  himself.  121K  \v'al-" 

In  the  meantime  he  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  English  si"gi>:iin, 
,  .    ,  ,     .  1  11  111  1       llypodigma 

bishops    to  put  their  seals  to  tliat  lamentable  charter  de- Ncustr.  ad 

livered  to  Pandulphus  by  king  John ;  which,  it  seems,  the    ""       ' 

bishops  were  so  tame,  and  over-timorous  as  to  comply  with. 

The  kingbeing  apprehensive  that  the  prelates  might  be  carried 
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BONl-l  too  far,  and  overborne  by  tbe  pope's  authority,  sent  them  an 
Abr^^C^it    order,  at  their  going  to  the  council,  not  to  consent  to  any- 

'^-—~' '  thing  prejudicial  to  his  prerogative ;  putting  theni  in  mind 

TheEwUsh  ^^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^^^'^  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  main- 
hishops        tain  the  rights  of  his  crown ;  and  that,  in  case  they  failed  in 

forced  to  ■,.■,■•  ^  ^      •      .  ^•  .• 

sign  Icing     then-  duty,  they  must  expect  to  lose  their  temporalities. 
ier'amme'      ^^w  far  the  bishops  misbehaved  themselves  in  this  point 
deposing      I  shall  not  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  the  king  was  ex- 
^  tremely   displeased  at   the  meanness    of  their    compliance, 

Conven-  J  i  i  ' 

tiones,  Li-  and  sworc  he  would  never  be  made  an  homager  to  the  court 
torn.' 1. p.  of  Rome.  The  pope's  being  so  earnest  with  the  bishops 
*^*-  to  sign  king  John's  charter,  looks  as  if  the  original  was 

burnt  in  the  late  fire  at  Lyons ;  for  if  the  old  authentick 
instrument  was  remaining,  what  need  was  there  of  any  far- 
Paris,  p.  ther  corroboration,  what  occasion  for  pressing  the  bishops 
Conven-  to  SO  Unacceptable  an  expedient?  Besides  their  putting 
f  °"^\c^  their  seals  to  this  charter,  the  English  prelates  complied  still 
tom.'i.  p.     farther  with  the  rest  of  the  council,  and  signed  the  depos- 

437  44ri 

ing  bull  against  the  emperor. 

This  year,  the  pope  granted  a  bull  for  pluralities  to  noble- 
men's sons,  provided  they  were  well  qualified  as  to  learning 
and  morals.     And  not  long  after,  he  dispensed  with  the 
court  clergy  for  non-residency. 
A  dispute         Grosteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  a  cause  depending 
bfsJw]'and    ^"  ^^^  court  of  Romc,  prevailed  at  last  against  the  canons  of 
<-}iapter  of    bis  Cathedral.     He  set  forth,  in  his  appeal,  that  by  virtue 
of  his  episcopal  office  he  ought  to  have  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  dean  and  chapter,  to  enquire  into  their  management, 
and  punish  them  as  their  misbehaviour  deserved  ;  that  at 
the  election  of  a  dean  his  consent  ought  to  be  asked ;  that 
the  dean  and  prebendaries  ought  to  swear  canonical  obedi- 
Paris,  p.      ence  to  him  at  their  instalment ;  that  when  any  of  these  dig- 
nities are  vacant,  the  sequestration  of  the  profits  ought  to 
lie  in  the  bishop's  hands.  These,  and  some  other  privileges, 
which  the  bishop  claimed,   were  denied  by  the   dean  and 
chapter:  to  mention   only   one  instance;    the  chapter  pre- 
tended a  right  to  choose   a  dean,  without  leave  from  the 
bishop  ;  now,  though  the  bishop  gained  the  cause,  it  was 
not  without  some  abatement  to  his  claim  ;  it  is  true,  the  pope 
allowed  him  to  visit  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  clergy  of  the 
choir,  and  all  the  chapels  and  parishes  belonging  to  the 
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cathedral ;  but  then  the  chapter  was  not  to  pay  procurations    HENRY 
at  the  bishop's  visitation;  and  as  for  those  disorders  which  k.  ofEng 

were  customarily  punished  by  the  chapter,  that  jurisdiction  '"~~^' ' 

was  continued  to  them,  provided  they  proceeded  to  censure 
upon  the  bishop's  admonition,  otherwise  the  discipline  was 
left  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors.  The  chapter,  likewise, 
was  ordered  to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  their  bishop;  but 
the  pope  was  so  scrupulous  as  not  to  bind  them  to  swear  or 
promise  any  such  submission,  because,  it  seems,  there 
was  no  custom  for  any  such  solemn  profession.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  issue  of  this  contest,  because  it  gives  some  insight 
into  the  state  of  cathedrals  in  this  age. 

The  pope  began  now  to  discover  his  resentment  at  the  The  pope 
late  remonstrance  of  the  English  agents.    He  was  extremely  nttcmpts  to 

/nil  1  111T  1  1  ri       persuade  the 

rutiiecl  that  they  sliould  dispute  the  yearly  payment  or  the  king  of 
thovisand  marks,  and  question  his  new  sovereignty  over  the  ^n^adeEw- 
crown  of  England.     To  revenge  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  '"«^- 
persuade   the  king  of  France   to   invade  king  Henry,  and 
either  to  seize  his  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  humble  him  to  an  en- 
tire submission  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  the  king  of  France 
excused  himself  to  his  holiness,  told  him  he  was  under  the 
engagements  of  a  truce,  that  the  enterprise  would  occasion 
the  effusion  of  a  great  deal  of  Christian  blood,  that  the  Holy 
Land  wanted  his  assistance,  with  some  other  reasons   not 
necessary  to  mention. 

This  year,  Alexander  Hales  departed  this  life.  He  had 
his  surname  from  Hales  in  Glocestershire,  where  he  was 
born,  or,  as  some  say,  from  the  monastery  of  Hales,  where 
he  received  his  first  education.  After  he  had  studied  for 
some  time  in  England,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  settled 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  was  king's  professor  of 
divinity.  He  was  likewise  a  great  canonist.  In  short,  he 
had  a  great  reputation  for  a  general  scholar,  and  had  the 
title  of  the  Irrefragable  Doctor,  with  some  other  creditable 
distinctions.  He  made  a  postil  upon  the  whole  Bible,  and 
wrote  several  other  tracts.  His  principal  performance  was  a  pj^^  ^^^  j]_ 
summary,  or  commentary,  in  four  books,  upon  the  master  of  l"^'- ^^"k'- 

I  riM  •  1  11  1   T^     T-»'        1  Scni)tor. 

the  sentences,  Ihis  work,  as  the  learned  Du  Fni  observes,  Uu  pin's 
discovers  more  skill  in  logick  and  metaphysicks,  than  in  the  ^i^.^  ^\\l^ 
antiquities  of  the  Church.  t'*^»t-  \^-  , 

'I'he    Predicants,    or    Dominicans,   being   fortified    with 
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authority  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  preach  and  take  con- 
fessions, made  intolerable  encroachments  vipon  the  bishops 
and  parochial  clergy  ;  they  were  now  grown  so  hardy  as  to 
appear  at  diocesan  synods  and  maltreat  the  bishops  and 
clergy  ;  they  produced  their  instruments  of  privilege,  insisted 
upon  the  reading  of  them  in  open  synod,  and  demanded  the 
liberty  of  preaching  either  in  parochial  churches,  or  wherever 
they  thought  fit.  Neither  were  they  only  thus  troublesome 
to  the  secular  clergy,  but  the  ancient  monasteries  were  some- 
times disturbed  with  them.  To  make  way  for  their  interest 
they  vised  to  charge  the  parochial  and  monastick  priests 
with  ignorance  and  incapacity.  They  understood  nothing 
of  divinity  as  they  said,  never  studied  the  canon  law,  nor 
had  any  skill  in  resolving  cases  of  conscience.  They  were 
blind  guides  of  the  blind,  therefore  there  was  a  necessity  to 
apply  to  these  Predicants,  who,  if  their  own  word  was  to  be 
taken,  were  wonderfully  learned  and  judicious,  qualified  to 
disentangle  the  most  difficult  questions,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  mysteries  in  religion.  This  assurance, 
this  flourishing  upon  the  qualifications  of  their  own  order, 
and  decrying  others,  brought  them  into  great  business;  inso- 
much that  many  people  of  quality,  and  especially  women, 
deserted  the  parochial  priests,  and  confessed  to  these 
Dominicans,  Thus  the  character  of  the  secular  clergy  sunk, 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  broken,  and  the  govern- 
ment drawn,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  channel.  This  innova- 
tion gave  occasion  to  disorder  and  dissolution  of  manners  ; 
for  the  people,  finding  themselves  under  no  necessity  to  con- 
fess to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  took  the  greater  liberty  in 
misbehaving  themselves.  For  the  shame  of  confessing  to 
their  own  rector  was  a  restraint  upon  their  conduct,  and 
accounted  the  hardest  part  of  the  penance;  but  now  they 
broke  through  their  duty  with  less  reluctance,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  a  Dominican  or  Franciscan  confessor.  For 
these  friars,  generally  travelling  about,  making  no  stay 
where  they  came,  and  being  strangers  to  their  penitents, 
the  people  did  not  count  it  any  mortification  to  disburden 
their  consciences  to  those  they  were  thus  unacquainted  with, 
and  never  likely  to  see  again. 

And    after   all,  this    privilege   of  receiving   confessions, 
granted  to  the  Dominicans   and  Franciscans,  by  Gregory 
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IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  canons  of  HENRY 

.  .  iir 

the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  :  for  by  this  synod  it  was  de-  k.  ofEng. 

creed,  that  none  should  make  use  of  a  foreign  confessor,  p^"!    ' 

without  leave  from  the  parish  priest.  ^^■}  et 

QClllC 

This  year  the  king  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  to  prohibit  ^ /; J  ^r 
those  who  brought  bulls  for  papal  provisions,  to  travel  about  g'-'evances 
the  kingdom,  and  make  money  by  these  instruments;  and  if  court  of 
any  person  was  found  with  this  tackling  about  him,  he  was    '""'^' 
to  be  apprehended,  and  committed  to  prison.     By  the  way.  Ibid, 
provisions  were    papal   grants   of  benefices,  to  take   place 
upon  the  next  vacancy. 

This  year,  in  Mid-Lent,  the  king  convened  a  parliament 
to  London :  at  this  session  he  laid  a  list  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  court  of  Rome  before  the  bishops  and  barons  : 
they  are  digested  into  several  articles. 

The  first  article  sets  forth,  that  the  pope  not  contented 
with  the  contribution  of  the  Peter-pence,  had  wrested  a 
great  sum  of  money  from  all  the  English  clergy ;  and  that 
he  was  endeavouring  to  continue  the  same  impositions,  and 
make  them  heavier ;  and  that  all  this,  being  done  without 
the  king's  consent,  was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  ancient 
customs,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  remonstrance  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish agents  at  the  council  of  Lyons. 

The  second  article  complains  of  the  encroachment  upon 
the  right  of  patronage  by  papal  provisions. 

The  third  declares  against  charging  the  clergy  with  pen- 
sions to  be  paid  out  of  their  respective  preferments :  and 
adds,  that  the  pope  had  promised  in  a  late  bull,  not  to  dis- 
pose of  more  than  twelve  benefices  for  the  future,  but  that 
his  holiness  had  very  much  failed  in  the  performance. 

The  fourth  grievance  was,  that  Italians  succeeded  each 
other  in  Church  preferments,  and  that  by  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, the  English  were  summoned  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
cited  into  foreign  courts :  that  this  practice  was  contrary  to 
the  customs  of  the  realm,  and  indeed  to  all  law  and  equity ; 
inasmuch  as  no  persons  ought  to  be  forced  to  refer  their 
rights  to  judges  of  partiality  and  prepossession,  or  try  their 
title  in  an  enemy's  court. 

In  the  fifth  article,  they  complain  of  the  misbehaviour  of 
the  beneficed  Italians,  and  their  misapplication  of  the  Church 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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BONI-    revenue  :    that  by  these  promotions,  the  endowments  were 
Abp'^cSu.  altogether  mispent :  that  these  foreigners  neither  reheved 

' ■' — ^  the  poor,  nor  maintained  hospitahty ;  neither  preached,  nor 

performed  divine  service :  in  short,  they  failed  in  almost 
every  branch  of  their  function,  kept  their  churches  unorna- 
mented,  and  suffered  them  to  run  to  ruin. 

They  complain  farther,  that  the'  pope  had  lately  sent  his 
briefs  to  several  English  prelates,  commanding  some  of  them 
to  find  five,  some  ten,  and  some  fifteen  gentlemen,  to  serve 
on  horseback  in  the  pope's  troops,  and  to  subsist  and  pay 
them  for  one  year  at  their  own  charge : — that  such  military 
service  was  due  to  none  but  the  king,  and  the  great  lords  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  imposition  was  altogether  un- 
precedented. And  to  prevent  the  king's  providing  against 
this  oppression,  the  nuncios  bound  the  English  prelates  to 
secrecy  under  the  menaces  of  excommunication :  and 
charged  them  not  to  discover  what  money  was  wrested  from 
them  by  the  court  of  Rome,  till  half  a  year  after  it  was 
paid.  And  lastly,  they  remonstrate  against  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  having  a  grant  of  the  profits  of  all  the 
vacant  benefices  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  for  a  year : 
and  that,  by  this  grant,  the  rights  of  patronage  were 
invaded. 
The  king,  Thcsc  grievances  were  laid  before  the  pope,  and  deli- 
the  bishops,  ygj.g^  \jy  a  solemn  embassy.   And  to  make  the  remonstrance 

the  hnrons,     '  ^  J  J 

Sfc.  write  to  jnoro    effectual,    the    king,    the   bishops,   the    barons,   and 
redress.       abbots,  wrote  each  of  them  a  letter  to  the  pope  upon  this 
subject. 

The  king  acquaints  the  pope  with  the  danger  of  the  con- 
juncture; that  the  impositions  of  his  holiness's  agents  had 
discontented  his  subjects  to  the  last  degree:  that  he  was  very 
uneasy  under  their  complaints ;  and  that,  tniless  there  was 
a  speedy  stop  put  to  these  oppressive  practices,  the  conse- 
quence was  likely  to  prove  very  unfortunate  both  to  the 
court  of  Rome  and  himself. 
454.  The  bishops'  and  abbots'  address  is  much  to  the  same 

purpose.  They  tell  the  pope  that  the  exactions  of  his 
ministers  had  made  a  terrible  commotion  in  England,  and 
compared  it  to  the  wind  in  Job,  "  that  smote  the  four  corners 
of  the  house;"  that  the  face  of  the  Church  was  perfectly 
overcast,  and  mirth   changed  into  mourning ;    that  unless 
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they  were  treated  with  a  gentler  hand,  and  a  remedy  pro-   HEXRY 
vided,  it  was   to  be  feared  the  discontents  of  the  people  k.  of  Eng. 

might  grow  to  an  insurrection,  and  make  them  forget  their  ' ■' ' 

duty  both  to  his  holiness  and  the  crown ;  that  they  were 
already  upon  the  verge  of  rebellion,  and,  without  speedy  sa- 
tisfaction, disposed  to  throw  off  their  allegiance;  that  in  case 
the  Church  preferments  were  disposed  of  to  Italians,  the 
great  men  threatened  to  seize  the  endowments,  and  revoke 
the  munificence  of  their  ancestors.  And,  in  short,  unless 
matters  were  differently  managed,  the  Church  must  suflfer 
extremely,  and  all  things  run  into  confusion. 

The  remonstrance  from  the  barons  and  commonalty,  both 
clergy  and  lay,  speaks  still  louder.  In  this  address,  after  a 
preamble  of  ceremony  and  respect,  they  give  the  pope  to 
understand,  that  unless  their  grievances  were  redressed,  they 
should  be  forced  to  undertake  the  matter  themselves,  and 
interpose  for  the  common  liberty ;  that  hitherto,  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  apostolick  see,  they  had  forborne  the  use  of  such 
an  expedient ;  but  now  they  could  suffer  the  Church  and 
kingdom  to  be  harassed  no  longer;  and  therefore,  unless  his 
holiness  put  a  check  to  these  disorders,  he  might  be  assured 
that  the  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome  would  be  so  far  em- 
barrassed in  England,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition.  Paris,  p. 

The  pope  being  unwilling  to  lessen  his  revenues,  or  lose  Annah  mo: 
any  part  of  the  advantage  he  had  lately  gained,  continued  "^st. Burton 
his  impositions  upon  the  English.     To  put  a  stop  to  these  lleinc.  '^^ 
encroachments,  the  king  wrote  to  the  prelates  and  abbots  not  SeeRe- 
to  suffer  the  pope's  agents  to  levy  any  money  upon  them,  Iq'^^>  """"• 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  baronies.  Paris,  p. 

707    70S 

The  pope,   notwithstanding  this  opposition  and  remon-  The  pope 
strance,  was  resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  and  pursue  his  '^ontimia; 
point.      And    to   this   purpose,  he  ordered   the   bishop  ^f  "'•^'■"'"'• 
Norwich  to  collect   the  money,  and  excommunicate   those 
who  refused  to  pay  their  proportion ;   all  privileges,  grants, 
and   canons   of  general   councils   to  the   contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  English  were  surprised  at  these  arbitrary  proceed-  Thr  king 
ings  at  a  time  when  they  expected  redress.     And  the  kh^g,-Srth!!!' 
compliant   as    he    had    been    to   the    court    of  Rome,   was ""'/ '"""''.v 
much  displeased  at  this  usage.      He  therefore  sent  a  strict       '"^^'''"^' 

h  1  2 
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BONI-    charge   to  the  bishops   commissioned  by  the  pope,  not  to 
AV  Cant,  collect  the  tax  ;  and  if  they  had  received  part  of  it,  to  keep 

^ — ^ '  it  by  them  till  farther  order,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  carried 

Paris,  708.    ont  of  the  kingdom. 

These  counter-orders  of  the  king  and  pope  perplexed  the 
clergy  and  religious,  and  juit  them  to  a  stand  which  way  to 
act.  Had  they  been  assured  of  the  king's  steadiness,  they 
would  have  adhered  to  him;  but  knowing  him  to  be  a  person 
of  a  flexible  temper,  and  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
make  an  impression  upon  his  courage,  they  went  over  many 
of  them  to  the  pope. 

And  now,  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome  with  a 

very  rugged   incompliant  answer.     The  pope  was  resolved 

not  to  make  the  least  abatement  of  his  demands,  seemed 

very  much  disconcerted  with  the  ambassadors,  and  received 

them  with  an  air  of  stiffness  and  grandeur.    And  when  they 

complained  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Church  and  kingdom, 

the  pope  told  them,  that  the  king  began  to  grow  restive  and 

Recalcitrat  turn  Frederick.     "  But  he  is  at  liberty,"  said  he,  "  to  take 

zat  ^      '   his  own  measures  ;  and  I  shall  take  mine."     And  now^,  the 

English  were  under  a  great  discountenance  at  the  court  of 

Rome,  and  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  schismaticks ; 

and  if  they  had  any  business  depending,  they  were  scarcely 

allowed  to  dispatch  it. 

But  after-        The  king  and  the  great  men  were  very  angry,  as  they  had 

7o"iheen-^^^^  reason,  at  this  treatment.     And  an  order  was  inuiiediately 

croach-        issued  to  make  proclamation  in  all  towns,  courts,  and  publick 

went.  .11  1       1  •        1  •! 

meetuigs  tliroughout  tlie  kmgdom,  not  to  contribute  a  penny 
to  the  pope's  assistance.  This  defence  of  property  enraged 
liis  holiness,  who  immediately  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  the 
English  prelates  to  see  the  money  collected,  and  paid  in  to 
his  nuncio  upon  the  15th  of  August;  and  that  under  the 
penalty  of  being  suspended  and  excommunicated.  And 
now,  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  test,  and  there 
was  a  handsome  appearance  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
Roman  encroachments,  the  king's  courage  sunk,  and  gave 
way.  It  is  said,  he  was  overawed  into  this  mean  compliance 
by  his  brother,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  by  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  some  other  prelates  in  the  pope's  interest. 
And  thus  the  noble  design  of  the  bishops  and  barons 
miscarried,   the   hopes    of   JOnglish    liberty  were  lost,  and 
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the  Church  and  state  became  a  prey  to  Roman  avarice.  HENRY 
However,  the  pope  being  not  yet  informed  of  his  success,  k.  ofEng. 

broke  out  into  a  great  passion  at  the  Enghsh  obstinacy, ' ' 

and  resolved  to  take  his  revenge  by  an  interdict.  When 
John,  an  English  cardinal,  perceived  his  holiness  disposed 
to  these  extremities,  he  accosted  him  in  this  manner:—"  Sir,"  -^>'  English 

I  ii  c        r~>      \^  ^  1  i-PT  cardinal's 

says  ne,  tor  UocI  s  sake  moderate  your  anger;  and,  it  i  reprimand- 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  check  these  sallies  of  indiscretion.  Z^Tpope. 
I  beseech  you,  consider  the  distemper  of  the  times,  and  that  455, 

the  days  are  evil ;  consider,  the  Holy  Land  is  in  danger  of 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  infidels;  the  Greek  Church  has 
taken  her  leave  of  you,  and  the  emperor  Frederick,  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Christendom,  is  in  the  field  against  us ; 
consider  that  yourself  and  your  conclave  of  cardinals  are 
banished  from  your  see  and  forced  to  retire  into  a  foreign 
country;  that  Hungary  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  are 
terribly  threatened  by  the  Tartars,  and  that  Germany  is 
almost  torn  in  pieces  by  a  civil  war.  As  for  the  French, 
sir,"  says  he,  '"  we  have  beggared  them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  are  almost  ready  to  rise  upon  us.  And  then,  as  to 
England,  we  have  treated  that  people  so  long  like  beasts  of 
burthen,  spurred  and  kicked  them  so  unmercifully,  that  at 
last  they  begin  to  surprise  us  with  their  clamours,  and  break 
out  into  complaints  like  Balaam's  ass.  In  short,  we  lie 
under  a  general  odium,  and  have  in  a  manner  made  ourselves 
the  aversion  of  all  Christendom." 

The  pope,  instead  of  relenting  after  this  advice,  was  rather 
transported  to  a  greater  rage,  and  resolved  to  push  his  point, 
and  proceed  to  enforce  discipline.  But  as  it  happened,  he  had 
no  occasion  to  exert  himself,  for  now  his  nuncios  arrived, 
atid  brought  him  the  acceptable  news  of  the  compliance  in 
England.  Paris,  715. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  pope  laid  claim  to  the  The  pope 
assets  of  the  clergy  who  died  intestate.     Now,  by  his  ^e- ^iZm'tV'L 
cretal,  a  clergyman  was  said  to  die  intestate  when  he  was  &"""'•"■' '/"'" 

11  •    1        ,      1 •  IT  11        intf stale 

surprised  by  any  violent  disease  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ringy. 
could  not  give  any  clear  or  mctliodical  instructions  for 
making  iiis  will :  but  desired  some  friend  who  had  been  pre- 
acquainted  with  his  mind  to  draw  it  for  him.  Now  such  a 
dis])osition  as  this  the  pope  would  not  allow:  but  the  person 
was  reputed  to  die  intestate,  and  the  goods  were  seized  by 
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the  Franciscans,  for  his  hohness.  But  this  constitution 
being  everywhere  declaimed  against  as  a  scandalous  invasion 
of  property,  the  cardinals,  at  last,  prevailed  on  him  to  re- 
voke it. 

The  king,  taking  a  hint  from  the  late  precedent  of  the 
French  barons,  made  several  laws  to  restrain  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  court  of  Rome.  For  instance,  the  spiritual 
courts  were  forbidden  to  take  cognizance  of  perjury  or 
breach  of  faith,  when  any  of  the  laity  were  prosecuted  upon 
these  crimes  before  a  judge  ecclesiastical.  Ecclesiastical 
judges  are  also  forbidden  to  try  any  causes  where  the  laity 
are  defendants,  unless  in  cases  matrimonial  and  testament- 
ary. The  king  likewise  prescribed  the  bishops  a  certain 
form  to  proceed  upon  in  cases  of  bastardy ;  by  virtue  of 
which,  they  were  to  direct  their  enquiry,  whether  the  issue 
were  born  before  matrimony  or  not.  To  proceed,  all  clerks 
were  prohibited  by  a  writ,  called  indicavit,  from  commenc- 
ing any  suit  for  tithes  in  the  spiritual  courts.  The  clergy 
were  likewise  obliged  to  take  an  oath  before  the  king's  jus- 
tices to  purge  themselves,  that  they  had  not  prosecuted  their 
claim  in  any  action  contrary  to  the  king's  prohibition : 
whereas  formerly  they  were  not  obliged  to  swear  in  spiritual 
causes  except  before  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

The  next  thing  I  shall  remark,  is  the  resignation  of 
Nicholas  de  Fernham,  bishop  of  Durham.  This  Nicholas 
being  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  unblemished  in  his  life, 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  monks  of  Durham,  in  the 
year  1241.  He  began  his  studies,  in  academical  learning, 
at  Paris,  where  he  continued  several  years.  From  hence  he 
removed  to  Bononia,  where  he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in 
medicine  :  at  last  he  turned  his  studies  to  divinity  ;  in  which 
profession  he  made  such  considerable  improvement,  that  he 
was  thought  well  qualified  for  the  chair.  And  thus,  having 
the  character  of  a  person  of  great  learning,  probity,  and  ex- 
perience, he  was  recommended  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
made  both  their  confessor  and  physician.  He  gave  great 
satisfaction  at  court,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  bishoprick  of  Durham.  For, 
having  formerly  refused  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
he  was  afraid  his  acceptance  of  Durham  would  prove  un- 
serviceable to  his  reputation,  and  bring  him  under  an  im- 
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putation  of  covetoiisness   or  ambition:    but  at  last,  being   HENRY 
pressed  upon  motives  of  conscience  and  publick  interest,  he  k.  ofEng. 

yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  friends.     And  now  after  ' "^ ' 

eight  years'  government,  finding  himself  infirm  and  disabled 
by  age,  he  resolved  to  quit,  and  had  three  manors  allowed 
him  by  the  pope,  for  his  maintenance.     He  spent  his  retire-  Id.  p.  5^9, 
ment  in  religious  exercises,  and  died  in  the  year  1257.  ^^'^'  '^^'^^^' 

The  see  being  thus  vacant,  the  king  recommended  his  The  monks 
half-brother,  Ethelmar,  to  the  monks  of  Durham.  The  fefuZ'T 
convent,  who  thought  themselves  obliged  to  refuse  the  king,  ^'f^f  \'"';^ 

.   ,  .     ' .  .     1     .  *  ,       .      .       ^  „    ,  ,       *'  king's  half- 

put  nmi  in  mmd,  in  a  very  submissive  manner,  or  the  solemn  brother jor 
engagements  he  had  made  at  his  coronation:  and  liow  he    '^"^  ""'^'' 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  not 
overrule  the  chapters  in  their  elections.     "  Now,  sir,"  say  a.  d.  1219, 
they,  '"  it  is  very  well  known  your  highness's  brother  is  nei- 
ther furnished  with  age,  nor  learning,  to  qualify  him  for  so 
weighty  an  employment."     The  king  told  them,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  keep  the  bishoprick  eight  or  nine  years  in  his  I^i«l- 
hand,  and  by  that  time,  his  brother  would  be  quite  old  enough 
to  be  their  bishop.     Lewis  IX.,  of  France,  commonly  called  a  brief  ac- 
Lewis  the  Godly,  was  now  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  /^o"'!  ^^/''^ 
the  Holy  Land.    This  enterprise  was  well  relished  by  many  ^-  P-  773, 
of  the   English   nobility,  who   sold    their  estates   to  equip 
themselves  for  the  voyage.     The  bishops  of  Worcester  and  456. 

Hereford,  and  several  others  of  the  clergy  engaged  in  the 
service :  and  not  long  after  the  king  himself  undertook  the 
crusade,  and  received  the  usual  solemnities  from  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  king,  for  reasons  of 
state,  did  not  prosecute  the  voyage:  but  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity set  sail  for  France,  and  were  well  received  by  king 
Lewis,  who  gave  his  subjects  a  prudent  caution,  not  to  clash 
with  the  English,  and  make  the  design  miscarry,  as  had 
formerly  hap])ened  in  the  reign  of  king  Richard. 

In  short,  Lewis,  with  the  English  auxiliaries,  set  sail  for 
the  Levant,  took  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and  gained  two  battles 
over  the  infidels :  but  this  success  was  only  of  short  conti- 
nuance. For  the  king's  troops,  being  encamped  near  to 
Pharamia,  Melee  Salah,  son  of  sultan  Moled  in,  came  up, 
and  enclosed  him  with  a  great  army  :  and  thus  the  passes 
being  taken,  and  the  provisions  cut  off,  famine  and  diseases 
began  to  seize  the  Christians,  and  reduce  them  to  a  most 
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deplorable  condition.  Insomuch,  that  not  long  after,  the 
whole  army  was  defeated,  and  the  king  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, the  earls  of  Poictou  and  Anjou,  the  earls  of  Eretagne 
and  Flanders,  and  a  great  many  other  noblemen,  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  misfortune  forced  the  king  to  make  a  disad- 
vantageous treaty  with  the  sultan  ;  the  articles  of  which  are 
related  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  his  letter  to  the 
Roman  conclave.  To  be  brief,  the  king  of  France  was 
forced  to  resign  Damietta;  to  pay  eighty  thousand  bezants, 
or  double-ducats  of  gold,  for  his  own  and  his  men's  ran- 
som; and  to  leave  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  all  other 
places  the  Christians  had  lately  lost,  in  the  Saracens'  hands. 
After  this,  the  king  embarking  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Christian  army,  landed  at  Acre,  took  Tyre  and  Caesarea, 
fortified  some  towns,  and  made  a  progress  to  those  places 
usually  visited  by  pilgrims  :  but  being  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Blanche,  the  queen  regent,  he  returned  to 
France  in  the  year  1254. 

To  return  to  England  :  this  year,  as  near  as  it  can  be 
computed,  Walter  Gray,  archbishop  of  York,  made  an 
order  at  a  visitation  held  at  York  with  reference  to  the  holy 
vestments,  and  other  church  furniture  and  ornaments;  and 
since  the  particulars  of  this  constitution  throw  light  on  the 
customs  of  the  Church,  and  discover  the  forms  and  circum- 
stances of  religion  in  those  times,  I  shall  mention  some  of 
them. 

The  constitution,  which  reached  the  province,  enjoins  that 
the  customary  habits  for  the  priest,  the  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon,  should  be  everywhere  provided  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish ;  and  that  these  habits  should  be  proportionably 
rich,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliat  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  cross  for  processions,  and  another 
lesser  one  for  use  at  funerals  : — that  they  should  like- 
wise have  a  bier  for  the  corpse,  a  vessel  for  holy  water, 
osculatorimn,  or  a  picture  (probably  of  our  Saviour,  or  the 
blessed  Virgin)  for  the  people  to  kiss  ;  a  candlestick  for  the 
paschal  taper;  an  incense  pot,  a  lanthorn  with  a  small  bell, 
which  was  made  use  of  when  the  sacrament  or  host  was 
carried  to  the  sick.  They  were  likewise  to  be  furnished 
with  a  veil  or  curtain  to  screen  the  altar  from  sight  in  Lent, 
and  with  two  candlesticks, ^;ro  ccrofcrari'is,  that  is,  for  those 
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that  lighted  up  the  tapers,  and  carried  them  from  one  place   HENRY 
of  the  church  to  another,  which  was  the  business  of  the  k.  ofEng. 

Acolythi  where  there  were  any.    As  for  the  books  for  divine  ' '•■ ' 

service ;  they  were  to  be  provided  with  these  following, 
Legenda,  Antiphonale,  Graduale,  Psalterium,  Troparium, 
Ordinale,  Missale,  et  Manuale. 

The  Legend  was  a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  to  be 
read  upon  holy  days,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ru- 
brick.  The  Antiphonale  was  a  collection  of  the  Antiphonae, 
appointed  for  the  annual  course.  These  Antiphonae  were 
an  alternate  responses  of  psalms,  or  other  hymns ;  or,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  the  Antiphonae  were  short  sentences  taken  out 
of  the  Psalms,  and  particularly  expressive  of  the  mystery  of 
the  day  ;  which  sentences  were  introductive  hymns  to  the 
Psalms  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The  Graduale  was  a 
book  which  taught  the  priest  and  the  choir  how  to  sing 
mass.  It  is  true,  the  Graduale  is  sometimes  taken  in  another 
sense,  i.  e.,  for  the  verse  which  is  sung  after  the  Epistle, 
which  was  formerly  sung  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar  ;  and 
Ugutio  will  have  it  called  Graduale,  because  the  musick  was 
always  rising  from  one  note  to  another.  Linwood  observes, 
that  by  the  Graduale,  in  this  place,  we  are  to  understand  an 
entire  book,  which  comprehends  the  office  used  at  the 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  Kyrie  eleeson,  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis,  the  Gradualia,  Hallelujah,  the  Tractus,  Sequentice, 
Symholum  cantandum  in  Missa,  OJfcrtoria,  Sanctus  Agnus, 
Communio,  with  some  other  parts  of  the  othce  which  was 
sung  by  the  choir  at  high  mass.  The  Psalterium  is  the 
Psaltery,  or  Book  of  Psalms.  The  Troparium,  or  Tropa- 
rium, is  a  collection  of  the  Sequentiae,  which  book  is  neces- 
sary when  the  Sequences  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Graduale: 
by  the  way,  these  Sequences  are  hymns  of  exultation.  The 
Ordinale  is  a  sort  of  directory,  or  rubrick  book,  for  the 
performance  of  service.  The  Missale  is  taken  in  the  mo- 
dern sense,  and  needs  not  be  explained.  The  Manuale  was 
a  book  containing  directions  for  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  performing  those  ceremonies  which  they 
called  Sacramentalia:  it  furnished  the  Church  with  a  form 
for  the  benediction  of  fountains,  and  other  things  which,  ac- 
cording to  custou),  had  those  solenuiities  past  uj)on  them. 
And  Linwood  is  likewise  of  opinion,  that  by  the  Manuale  457. 
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we  are  to  undei'stand  a  collection  of  those  offices  which  are 
made  use  of  in  processions.  And  since  I  have  mentioned 
Linwood,  I  must  take  notice  that  he  observes,  that  the 
Legend  was  a  book  which  prescribed  the  lessons  for  morn- 
ing service,  which  lessons  were  frequently  taken  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  These  days  were  marked  in  the 
Legend  ;  and,  at  other  times,  the  Homilies  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  were  made  use  of.  And,  as  to 
the  Antiphonarium,  besides  what  hath  been  already  men- 
tioned, he  tells  us  it  takes  in  the  hymns,  the  Invitatoria,  the 
Responsoria,  the  Collects,  &c. 

To  proceed  with  the  archbishop's  constitution;  he  ordered 
the  parish  to  provide  an  altarpiece  for  the  great  altar,  three 
surplices,  a  decent  pix  for  the  host,  a  banner  for  rogation 
days,  bells  and  ropes  ;  a  baptismal  font,  with  a  lock  to  it,  a 
chrismatory,  or  vessel  for  keeping  the  holy  oil  used  at  bap- 
tism and  confirmation.  They  were  likewise  to  provide 
images ;  particularly  a  principal  figure  for  the  chancel, 
which  was  to  represent  the  saint  in  honour  of  whose  me- 
mory the  church  was  consecrated.  The  parishioners  were 
likewise  to  renew  the  books  and  vestments  as  often  as  oc- 
casion required.  And,  lastly,  they  were  to  repair  the  body 
of  the  church  and  the  steeple,  and  the  walls  of  the  church- 
yard. 

The  repairing  of  the  chancel  and  the  parsonage-house, 
and  the  providing  desks,  benches,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  church  not  already  mentioned,  were  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  rectors  and  vicars. 

This  year,  Grosteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  deprived  one 
Ralph,  a  clergyman,  for  incontinency,  and  afterwards  ex- 
communicated him  for  refusing  to  quit  his  benefice,  and 
submit  to  the  sentence.  When  this  clerk  had  continued 
forty  days  under  excommunication,  the  bishop  wrote  to  the 
high  sheriff' of  Rutland  to  attach  him  for  contumacy.  The 
sheriff,  being  an  acquaintance  of  Ralph's,  and  no  friend  to 
the  bishop,  refused  to  execute  the  order.  The  bishop,  per- 
ceiving the  sheriflf  dilatory  and  partial,  put  hiin  under  the 
same  censure.  The  sheriff  made  his  complaint  to  the  king, 
who  was  very  angry  at  the  bishop's  proceedings  ;  alleging, 
that  if  the  sheriff  had  failed  in  doing  justice,  the  bishop 
ought  to  have  applied  to  the  king's  courts ;   but  here,  the 
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king,  instead  of  doing  himself  right,  addressed  the  pope  to  HENRY 
secure  his  authority;  which  method  was  thought  a  remedy  k.  ofEng. 
worse  than  the  disease.  ^ 

This  year,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  entered  upon  a  The  arch- 
provmcial  visitation.      Ihe  character  ot  this  prelate  ms-Qie  canterbury 
people    believe   this    discipline   was   set    on  foot  more    ^oy  ^^'^I'l'^^^i 
money  than  reformation  of  manners.     He  began  with  his  visitatiori. 
own  monks  of  Canterbury  ;  from  thence  he  travelled  to  the 
abbey  of  Feversham,  where  he  acted  very  arbitrarily ;  from 
Feversham  he  came  forward  to  Rochester,  and  carried  off 
above  thirty  marks  from  that  small  convent ;  and,  in  all  these 
places,  his  avarice  and  rough  manner  made  him  very  un- 
acceptable.     When  he  came  to  London,   the  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  refused  to  admit  him ;  upon  which  he  excommu- 
nicated the  dean,  and  some  of  the  canons.     This  repulse 
ruffled  his  humour,  and  probably  disposed  him  to  those  ex- 
tremities of  passion  he  fell  into  soon  after. 

The  next  day,  he  went  to  visit  the  regular  canons  of  St.  a  quarrel  at 
Bartholomew;  the  sub-prior  received  him  with  ringing  of y/';^'„'°J^o- 
bells  and  all  the  respect  of  a  procession.  The  archbishop  ^omew. 
was  somewhat  uncourtly  in  his  return,  slighted  their  cere- 
mony, and  told  them  that  he  came  only  to  visit  them  as 
their  archbishop.  To  this,  one  of  the  convent  replied,  they 
were  under  the  government  of  a  very  learned  bishop,  and 
that  to  admit  any  other  visitor  would  be  construed  a  con- 
tempt of  their  ordinary.  Upon  this  the  archbishop,  falling 
into  a  rage,  struck  the  sub-prior,  tore  his  rich  cope,  and 
throwing  him  down,  beat  him  very  severely.  The  convent 
came  in  to  the  rescue  of  their  sub-prior,  and  fell  upon  the 
aggressor ;  but  the  archbishop  being  assisted  by  his  retinue, 
the  monks  were  ill-handled.  They  made  their  complaint  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  who  sent  them  to  the  court  for  re- 
dress, but  the  king  refused  to  see  them. 

The  canons,  making  a  lamentable  figure  in  the  city,  and  The  arch- 
shewing  the  marks  of  ill  usage,  raised  the  burghers  upon  J';'^'^^^^^J^" 
the  archbishop,  who  resolved  to  find  him  out,  and  pull  him  about  his 

'.  1.1  1  ii-  11       .election. 

in  pieces.  During  this  heat,  they  outraged  him  to  the  last 
degree  in  their  language,  calling  him  bloody  harpy,  and 
saying,  that  God  Almighty  and  a  free  election  never  brought 
him  to  his  archbishoprick,  but  that  he  was  put  upon  the  see 
by  arbitrary  power  and  court  violence.    It  seems,  the  people, 

*Lir) 
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FACE,     ^'  *^"^  *'"^^  °^  ^^^y'  ^^^tl  no  good  opinion  of  a  bishop  that 
Abp.Cant.  was  forced  upon  the  diocese  by  the  crown.     To  return:  the 
'         archbishop  escaped  the  fury  of  the  burghers,  got  to  Lam- 
beth, and  made  his  complaint  to  the  king,  who  ordered  pro- 
Id.  p.  780,    clamation  to  be  made  in  the  city,  that  no  man  should  pursue 

that  quarrel  any  farther,  under  the  highest  penalties. 

m  goes  to        The  archbishop,  understanding  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 

and  some  others,  were  gone  to  the  pope  to  complain  of  him, 

fortified  himself  with  the  king's  letters,  and  set  forward  to 

Rome  with  a  very  pompous  retinue. 

The  king's       This  year,  Raley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  dying  at  Tours  in 

TheTolvent  France,  the  king  sent  some  of  the  court  clergy  to  make  an 

of  Winches-  interest  for  his  brother  Ethelmar  at  Winchester.    And  soon 

ter.  „ 

alter,  to  prevent  disappointment,  he  went  down  himself;  and, 
going  into  the  chapter-house,  began  to  preach  to  the  convent 
458.         upon  this  text,  **  Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other."     In  this  sermon  he  put  them  in  mind  how  they  dis- 
obliged him  in  the  election  of  the  late  bishop,  and  how  he 
had  passed  over  their  noncompliance.     From  hence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  recommend  his  brother,  from  the  nobleness  of  his 
birth,  and  that,  being  a  young  prince,  he  was  likely  to  benefit 
that  see  a  great  while  ;  and,  to  make  the  more  effectual  im- 
pression upon  them,  he  concludes  with  this  menacing  sen- 
tence, that  unless  they  complied  with  his  desire,  he  would 
make  them  all  smart  for  their  obstinacy. 
Confunde-       The  monks  being  thoroughly  frightened,  chose  Ethelmar, 
ret    niver-  „pQjj  condition  the  pope  thought  fit  to  dispense  with  him. 
80o"^'^  The  king  having  thus  far  gained  his  point,   ordered  his 

secretary,  Robert  de  Sothingdon,  to  draw  up  a  letter  for  the 
pope,  with  all  the  address  and  rhetorick  imaginable,  to  per- 
suade his  holiness  to  confirm  Ethelmar's  election.     And,  for 
fear  promises  and  smooth  elocution  should  prove  too  weak, 
he  ordered  him  to  fortify  the  application  with  some  threat- 
ening expressions. 
Thehisto-        Upon  this  occasion,  the  historian  breaks  out  in  a  satire 
uponthT"^  "P°"  *^^  degeneracy  of  the  times.     He  is  almost  angry  the 
times.  world  is  suffered  to  continue  in  so  great  a  moral  declension. 

"  What's  become,"  says  he,  "  of  that  righteousness  and 
peace  that  the  king  was  pleased  to  take  for  his  text?  What's 
become  of  the  freedom  of  elections  ?  Where  are  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Church,  which  his  highness  swore  to 
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maintain  at  his  coronation  ?     Alas  !  the  natives  of  tlie  king-  iiENRY 

ITT 

(lorn  are   novA'  set  aside   in  Church   preferments:    piety  and  k.  ofEng. 
learning  signify  nothing  in  an  Englishman  :  foreigners  of  no  '       -^       ' 
merit  are  put  upon  us.     Men  that  have  neither  sense  nor 
English,  life  nor  letters  to  recommend  them  ;  who  are  much 
more  disposed  to  plunder  the  clergy  than  to  save  the  souls 
of  the  laity.    Formerly  men  of  great  piety  and  improvements 
used  to  be  dragged  to  preferment,  and  almost  ravished  into 
a  bishoprick.     But  now,  courtiers,  and  men  of  secular  em- 
ployments and  tempers,  seize  the  holy  revenues,  and  invade 
the  church.      And  when   any  sees  become  vacant,  they  are 
pillaged   instead  of  being  protected   by  the  officers  of  the 
crown."     From  hence  he  continues  his  satire,  and  makes  a 
reprimanding  apostrophe  to  the  pope.    "  Holy  Father,"  says 
he,  "  why  do  you  suffer  such  disorders  in  the  Church?     In 
earnest,  you  deserve  the  hardships  you  undergo  :  and  yet 
further,  you  deserve  to  be  expelled  Rome,  and  to  wander 
like  Cain  from  one  foreign  country  to  another.     Your  ene-  The  pope 
mies  in  the  empire  gain  ground  upon  you,  and  those  that  ^^yh-enZut 
pursue  you  are  mighty  and  swift.   All  this  misfortune  ought  cf  Italy,  and 

*  •'  ...  .  forced  to 

not  to  be  any  surprise,  considering  the  present  mismanage- V^/rfe  nf 
ment :  the  administration  of  the  Church  is  perfectly  un-  "^''"** 
hinged  :  the  bishops  are  checked  in  their  jurisdiction  and 
patronage,  by  the  interposing  of  provisions;  and  ignorant 
foreigners  are  set  over  the  flock  of  Christ,  who  mind  nothing 
but  amassing  of  money.  Indeed,  under  such  shepherds  the 
sheep  may  be  said  to  be  rather  flayed  than  fed.  And  thus 
England,  which  has  been  particularly  famous  for  the  flou- 
rishing of  religion,  is  used  worse  than  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom, and  rifled  of  her  wealth  and  privilege  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  I  would  gladly  know  what  preferment  any  Englishman 
gets  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  or  any  other  country :  what  reason  is 
there  then  for  foreigners  to  prey  thus  upon  our  Church,  and 
sweep  her  revenues  ?  Good  God  !  when  wilt  thou  appear 
in  our  defence,  and  exert  thy  vengeance  upon  such  crimi- 
nals as  these  ?  But,  alas !  it  is  our  sins  that  have  exposed 
us  to  these  insults,  and  drawn  all  this  calamity  upon  us."       id.  p.  802. 

Grosteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  tired  w^ith  the  maladminis- 
tration and  mercenariness  of  the  Roman  see,  left  Rome, 
and  returned  into  England;  and  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  English  Church  at  his  arrival,  he  designed  to 
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quit  his  bishoprick,  and  retire  for  study  and  devotion:  but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  he  was  afraid  the  see  might  suffer, 
both  in  the  vacancy  and  the  next  election  ;  this  reflection 
made  him  alter  his  mind  and  continue  upon  his  charge. 

And,  soon  after,  he  visited  the  religious  houses  of  his  dio- 
cese with  great  rigour,  as  Matthew  Paris  represents  it,  and 
made  an  unusual  enquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  the  nuns. 
And,  to  make  the  discipline  more  solemn,  he  pronounced 
all  the  cur.ses  and  blessings  of  Deuteronomy  to  take  place 
according  as  they  broke  or  kept  the  rules  of  their  order. 
The  Lent  following,  this  prelate  was  suspended  for  refus- 
ing to  institute  an  Italian,  who  could  not  speak  English,  to 
one  of  the  best  benefices  of  his  diocese. 

This  year,  the  pope  confirmed  Ethelmar,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, in  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  gave  him  leave  to  hold 
the  rest  of  his  Church  preferments  in  commendam,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  marks  per  annum.  By 
the  way,  we  are  to  observe,  that  this  Ethelmar,  notwith- 
standing his  confirmation,  was  either  not  consecrated  at  all, 
as  is  generally  reported,  or,  at  least,  not  till  the  year  1260. 
The  sufi'ering  the  revenues  to  be  thus  enjoyed  without  the 
character  and  burthen  of  the  office,  is  deservedly  com- 
plained of  by  Matthew  Paris ;  who  tells  us,  it  was  an  abuse 
but  lately  practised. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln  made  another  visitation,  and  ex- 
amined very  closely  into  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  And, 
as  for  papal  provisions,  he  discovered  his  dislike  of  them 
with  all  the  freedom  imaginable,  frequently  throwing  away 
the  pope's  bulls,  and  openly  declaring,  that  to  entrust  a  cure 
of  souls  with  clerks,  who  had  no  better  title,  was  to  act  for 
the  devil. 

The  next  year,  upon  the  quindenes  of  Easter,  the  king 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  London,  commanding  all 
the  citizens  to  come  to  Westminster  to  receive  his  instruc- 
tions. When  they  made  their  appearance,  the  bishops  of 
Worcester,  Chichester,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  were 
ordered  to  harangue  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  crusade; 
but  the  court  of  Rome  having  disappointed  the  nation,  and 
misapplied  the  money  collected  for  that  use,  the  citizens 
were  disheartened,  and  few  undertook  the  service.  How- 
ever, the  king,  to  encourage  the  expedition,  swore  he  would 
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set  forward  in  person  at  midsummer  next  ensuing,  unless  HENRY 
prevented  by  death,  sickness,  or  some  other  justifiable  im-  k.  ofEng. 

pediment.     It  is  observed,  he  took  the  oath  with  unusual '      ^ ' 

solemnity  of  circumstances;  for  first,  he  laid  his  right  hand  The  clergy 
upon  his  breast,  which  was  swearing  like  a  priest;  and  after-  ,s, rear  with 
wards,  he  kissed  the  Gospels,  which  was  the  form  or  cir-  XJ^m- 
cumstance  customary  to  the  laity.  '"'■^• 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  met  v/ith  some 
rubs  in  his  business  at  the  court  of  Rome,  was  relieved  by 
the  interest  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Savoy.  The  pope 
ended  the  dispute  between  him  and  his  suffragans,  by  deter- 
mining upon  a  compromise.  He  granted  the  archbishop  an 
authority  to  visit  the  province ;  but  then  he  moderated  the 
demands  of  procurations,  and  fixed  them  at  a  certain  rate. 
And  thus,  by  giving  some  sort  of  satisfaction,  both  to  the 
archbishop  and  the  other  prelates,  he  made  a  penny  of  both 
parties.  Id.  p.  84i. 

About  this  time,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  notwithstanding  ment.  p.  " 
his  late  freedom  with  the  see  of  Rome,  procured  a  bull  from  ^'^^• 
the  pope  to  correct  the   mismanagement   of  the  religious 
houses.    It  seems  that  several  of  the  monasteries  in  his  dio- 
cese had  converted  the  profits  of  the  livings  under  their  pa- 
tronage, to  their  own  use ;  or,  at  the  best,  allowed  but  a  very 
slender  maintenance  to  those  who  supplied  the  cure.     The  The  bishop 
bishop,  therefore,  upon  his  complaint,  had  a  commission  f,,^rments 
from  the  pope  to  augment  those  vicarages  which  were  too  oiiivicar- 

1  -i  1  1  1  1  •  1  rt?es,  and 

meanly  endowed,  and  to  settle  new  ones,  and  assign  them  settles  new 
part  of  the  tithes,  as  he  thought  fit.  Z7pof 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  lately  suffered  an  af-  '■hiai  tithes. 
front  by  the  elect  of  Winchester,  who  had  treated  his  official  coids,  num. 
very  roughly ;  the  case  is  too  long  to  mention.     However,    '' 
the  archbishop  thinking  it  necessary  to  have  some  publick 
satisfaction,  took  a  journey  to  Oxford  to  expose  and  punish  The  arrh- 
the  fact.    When  he  drew  near  the  town,  the  heads,  masters,  c'e,!tionat' 
and   students,   met  him   on   horseback,   and    made   a  very  Oxford. 
splendid  appearance.     In  short,  they  entertained  him  suit- 
ably to  his  quality  and  station,  and  the  manner  of  the  re- 
ception was  performed  with  great  decency  and  address.     It 
discovered  so  much  of  the  breeding  of  gentlemen,  the  learn- 
ing of  scholars,  and  the  gravity  of  divines,  that  the  arch-  Paris,  p. 
bishop  and  his  retiime  confessed  that  Oxford  was  not  at  all  ^'''' ^''''^' 
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BONI-     inferior  to  the  university  of  Paris,  either  in  poHteness  or  any 
FACE  1  J  '  i. 

Abp.  Cant.  Other  respect. 

"^^"^^  This  year,  JMattliew  Paris  reports  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  court  of  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  seems,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  had  ordered  some  of  his  clergy  to  compute  the 
value  of  the  livings  held  by  foreigners.  Upon  the  calcu- 
lation, it  was  found,  that  the  present  pope,  Innocent  IV., 
had  impoverished  the  Church  more  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors put  together.  And  that  the  revenues  of  the  foreign 
clergy  in  England,  who  had  been  preferred  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  amounted  to  more  than  seventy  thousand  marks  per 
annvun,  which  exceeded  the  crown  revenues  by  at  least  two 
thirds. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  next  year,  Richard  de  Wich, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  departed  this  life.  Me  had  his  first 
academical  education  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Paris.  From  Paris  he  travelled  to  Bononia,  where  he  made 
so  considerable  a  progress  in  the  canon  law,  that  after  seven 
years'  study  he  was  made  one  of  the  professors  in  that  fa- 
culty. Upon  his  return,  he  M'as  entertained  by  Edmund, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him, 
and  made  him  his  chancellor;  and  afterwards  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  consecrated  by 
the  pope  in  1215,  and  managed  his  office  with  great  capa- 
city and  conduct.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  the  pulpit, 
where  he  appeared  very  frequently  ;  and  as  for  his  life,  it 
was  altogether  suitable  to  his  doctrine.  In  short,  he  had 
the  character  of  a  very  learned  and  holy  prelate,  and  was 
canonized  after  his  death. 

Upon  the  quindenes  of  Easter,  there  was  a  parliament 
held  at  London.  And  here  the  king,  pressing  for  money  to 
furnish  him  for  his  voyage  to  Gascony  and  the  Holy  Land, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Carlisle,  Salis- 
bury, and  the  elect  of  Winchester,  were  sent  by  the  lords 
spiritual  to  wait  on  his  highness.  Their  business  was,  to  try 
to  persuade  him  to  resign  to  the  Church  those  liberties  he 
had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  ;  particularly  the  freedom 
of  elections,  which  was  the  principal  and  fundamental  privi- 
lege. For  now,  as  the  historian  words  it,  all  sees  and  abbeys 
were  filled  by  court  intrusion;  and  thus  the  Church  sufl[ered 
extremely  both  in  prelates  and  people.     The  four  bishops, 


Id.  p.  8G4. 
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who  were  sent  with  the  message,  told  the  king,  that  provided   HENRY 
he  would  please  to  redress  these  grievances,  and  give  them  k.  ofEng. 
the  benefit   of  Magna  Charta,   they  would   endeavour    to         ''       ' 
supply  his  occasions.     The  king  replied  he  was  much  trou-         460. 
bled  for  his   misconduct  in  this  matter,  and   desired  that  The  king's 
they  would  assist  him  in  the  reformation.    "  You  remember,"  ff,^  bishop's 
says  the  king,  "  that  I  preferred  this  Boniface  to  the  highest  "<^d>ess. 
station  in  the  Church,  and  advanced  him  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury.     And  you  William  of  Salisbury,  who  were  but  a 
cursitor,  cannot  forget  from  what  a  slender  employment  you 
were  thus  promoted.     And  you,  Silvester  of  Carlisle,  were 
but  an  under  clerk  in  the  chancery,  and  entirely  raised  by 
your  prince's  favour,  who  overlooked  a  great  many  divines 
of  merit,  to  make  you  a  great  man.    And  as  for  you,  brother 
Ethelmar,  it  is  well  known  what  pains  I  took  to  browbeat 
and  bribe  the  monks,  to  bring  you  to  the  noble  see  of  Win- 
chester ;  when,  indeed,  considering  your  defects  in  age  and 
learning,  I  should  rather  have  provided  you  a  good  pre- 
ceptor.    Now  my  lords,"  says  he,  "  it  concerns  you  no  less 
than  myself  to  show  your  repentance  for  your  want  of  quali- 
fications, and  resign  those  promotions  you  have  thus  un- 
justly gained.     Such  an  instance  of  integrity  will  never  be 
lost  upon  me.     Such  a  significant  reprimand  of  my  former 
partiality  will  put  me  upon  my  guard  for  the  future,  and 
prevent  me  from   preferring    any  person  to  a   bishoprick 
without  due  merit." 

The  bishops,  finding  themselves  somewhat  embarrassed, 
and  that  there  was  more  under  the  king's  jest  than  they 
could  well  answer,  told  him  they  did  not  move  for  any  re- 
trospections, but  only  for  security  for  the  future.  At  last, 
after  a  long  debate,  the  lords  spiritual  granted  the  king  a 
tenth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  for  three  years ; 
the  first  payment  of  which  was  to  commence  when  the  king, 
by  the  advice  of  his  barons,  set  forward  on  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land.  And  now  the  bishops  proceeded  to  a  so- 
lemn excommunication  of  those  who  broke  any  part  of  the 
great  charters ;  and  the  king  repeated  his  oath  to  keep 
every  article  without  any  collusion  or  indirect  practice  what- 
soever, i*'"'^-  P.- 

In  August,  after  the  recess  of  this  session,  the  king  set  8(j7. 
sail  for  Gascony,  and  arrived  at  Bourdeaux. 

VOL.  ir.  Ri  m 
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BONI-        About  this  time,  pope  Innocent  IV.  directed  a  bull  to  the 
Abp.  Cant,  l^'shop  of  Lincoln,  to  put  him  upon  some  service  that  prelate 

"^       ■- '  did   by  no  means  like,   as   appears   by  his  answer.      And 

Matthew  Paris,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  contents  of 
the  bull,  takes  notice,  in  general,  that  the  bishop  looked 
upon   the  instructions  as  unreasonable  and  unjust.      The 
letter  carries  an  air  of  great  freedom  and  honesty,  and  op- 
poses   the    pope's    pretended   plenitude    of    power  with    a 
plainness  very  unusual  in  this  age.     I  shall  give  the  reader 
part  of  it. 
The  bishop       "I  dcsirc  your  prudence,"  says  the  bishop,  "  to  take  notice, 
letter'Toi'ht  that  I  am  ready  to  obey  an  apostolical  order,  with  all  the 
P°P^-  filial  respect  and  duty  imaginable:  but  whatever  contradicts 

the  character  of  apostolical  instructions,  I  declare  myself  an 
enemy  against :  and,  that  out  of  regard  to  my  great  ghostly 
father.  For  to  both  these  parts  of  behaviour,  I  am  bound 
by  God  Almighty's  command.  To  apply  this,  the  apostoli- 
cal instructions  must  of  necessity  be  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles,  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  is  principally 
represented  by  his  holiness  the  pope.  For,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  declared,  *  he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me :' 
but  the  sanctity  of  the  apostolick  see  is  such,  (hat  it  can 
never  appear  in  opposition  to  our  blessed  Saviour.  From 
hence  it  plainly  follows,  the  letter  above  mentioned,  (meaning 
the  pope's  bull)  is  altogether  different  from  an  apostolical 
character.  First,  because  of  the  non-obstante,  so  frequently 
made  use  of,  now-a-days,  which  has  nothing  of  natural 
equity  in  it.  Indeed  this  scandalous  clause  brings  in,  as  it 
were,  a  deluge  of  mischief  upon  Christendom :  and  gives 
occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  inconstancy,  breach  of  faith,  and 
bold  measures :  it  shakes  the  very  foundation  of  trust  and 
security,  and  makes  language  and  letters  almost  insignificant. 
And  thus,  the  purity  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  society, 
suffer  extremely  by  this  latitude.  Besides,  next  to  the  sins 
of  Lucifer  and  Antichrist,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  defec- 
tion, or  which  carries  a  more  direct  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  than  to  destroy  peo- 
ple's souls  by  depriving  them  of  the  advantage  of  the  pastoral 
office:  and  yet,  it  is  evident,  those  persons  are  guilty  of  this 
sin,  who  undertake  the  sacerdotal  function,  and  receive  the 
profits  without  discharging  the  duty :  for,  not  to  perform 
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the  office  of  a  pastor,  is,  in  the  scripture  account,  a  downright   HENRY 
murdering  of  the  sheep.     These  two  instances  of  misbeha-  K.ofEng. 
viour,  because  they  tend  so  strongly  to  the  destruction  of'      ^^       ' 
truth  and  virtue,  and  strike  so  directly  at  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  may  justly  be  called  crimes  of  the  most  flaming 
malignity.     And  as  in  moral  productions,  the  cause  of  good 
is    better   than   its  efi'ect,  so,  in  the   propagation  of  vice, 
the  original  and  source  of  the  mischief  is  worse  than  the 
disorder  that  proceeds  from  it.     From  hence  it  is  evident, 
that    those  who   bring  such    unqualified  persons    into   the 
Church,  and  debauch  the  hierarchy,  are  most  to  blame ;  and 
that  their  crimes  rise  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their 
station.     The  holy  apostolick  see  therefore,  which  has  so 
full  an  authority  assigned  by  our  Saviour,  '  for  edification  Omnimo- 
and  not  for  destruction,'  as  the  apostle  declares ;  the  holy  JtTnr^^^" 
apostolick  see,  I  say,  which  has  her  authority  under  this  461. 

restriction,  can  never  countenance  or  command  so  horrid 
and  pernicious  a  prevarication.  To  attempt  anything  of  this 
kind,  would  be  a  notorious  abuse,  if  not  a  forfeiture  of  her 
authority :  it  would  be  straying  to  a  lamentable  distance 
from  the  throne  of  glory,  and  the  representation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour:  instead  of  this,  such  persons  may  be  said 
to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  pestilence,  and  in  a  manner,  to 
sit  upon  the  bench  with  the  Devil  and  Antichrist.  Neither 
can  any  person  who  continues  in  the  communion  of  tlie 
Church,  and  pays  a  due  regard  to  the  apostolick  see,  obey 
any  commands  of  this  kind,  though  imposed  by  the  most 
glorious  angel  in  heaven.  On  the  contrary,  he  ought  to 
rebel,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  against  the  order,  and  oppose  it  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  For  this  reason,  since  the  instruc- 
tions above  mentioned  are  so  plain  a  contradiction  to  the 
catholick  faith,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  apostolick  see,  I 
must  refuse  them  upon  the  score  of  duty,  and  not  comply 
even  out  of  deference  to  the  person  by  whom  they  are  sent. 
Neither  can  your  prudence  justly  put  any  hardship  upon  Filialiteret 
me  for  this  non-compliance ;  because,  properly  speaking,  it  is  J|o|^*'„i,"  j^o 
no  contumacy  or  disobedience,  but  a  filial  respect :  for,  to 
sum  up  all  in  a  word,  the  holy  apostolick  see  has  its  com- 
mission only  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction.  For 
that  is  the  true  plenitude  of  power  which  extends  only  to 
edification.     But  these  provisions,  as  they  call  them,  have  a 
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manifest  tendency  to  destruction.  Therefore  the  holy 
apostoUck  see  can,  by  no  means,  allow  such  a  liberty :  for 
to  conclude,  these  practices  are  revealed  by  flesh  and  blood, 
which  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  not  by  the 
father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

By  the  bishop's  mentioning  provisions,  it  is  plain  his 
letter  was  directed  against  that  abuse.  These  provisions 
were  commonly  made  in  favour  of  foreigners,  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  English  language,  and  by  consequence 
unqualified  for  their  function.  By  the  forms  of  salutation 
in  this  remonstrance,  it  looks  as  if  the  address  was  made  to 
the  cardinals :  if  this  was  the  case,  it  was  only  to  convey  it 
more  inoffensively  to  the  pope  through  their  hands :  how- 
ever, Matthew  Paris  and  Westminster  are  positive  it  was 
directed  to  the  pope.  But  the  Annals  of  Burton  seem  to  ac- 
count more  exactly  for  this  matter  ;  they  inform  us  that  this 
letter  was  sent  to  one  Innocent,  a  secretary  of  the  pope's, 
who  had  instructions  to  enjoin  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  in- 
stitute a  Roman  boy  to  the  first  vacancy  in  his  diocese. 
But  let  the  conveyance  be  immediate  or  not,  his  holiness 
was  equally  concerned  in  the  contents.  When  the  letter 
was  read  to  him,  he  was  terribly  enraged,  and  broke  out 
into  a  very  immoderate  rant.  "  What  old  doting  man," 
says  he,  "  is  this,  that  has  outlived  his  brains  and  his  man- 
ners, and  presumes  to  censure  my  conduct  with  so  much 
confidence  ?  By  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were  it  not  for  the 
restraint  of  my  own  temper,  I  would  confound  him  to  such 
a  degree,  make  him  such  an  example,  such  a  prodigy  of  a 
wretch,  that  the  world  should  stand  amazed  at  his  punish- 
ment. For  is  not  his  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  our 
vassal?  nay,  is  he  not  our  slave?  It  is  but  therefore  signify- 
ing our  pleasure  to  the  English  court,  and  this  antiquated 
prelate  will  be  immediately  laid  by  the  heels,  and  be  put  to 
what  farther  disgrace  M^e  shall  think  fit." 

When  the  cardinals  were  acquainted  with  the  letter,  they 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  pope's  I'esentment :  they  told 
him  it  was  by  no  means  advisable  to  resolve  upon  any  rigours 
against  the  bishop ;  for,  to  speak  plainly,  he  had  advanced 
nothingbut  truth.  "Sir,"  say  they,  "  we  must  not  censure  him, 
for  he  is  a  catholick  and  most  holy  prelate;  more  regular 
and  religious  than  ourselves.   He  has  the  fame  of  one  of  the 
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most  exemplary  prelates  in  Christendom.  This  character 
is  so  publick,  and  well  established,  that  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  contradict  it;  and  if  there  should  be  any  hard- 
ships used,  the  letter  is  so  strongly  supported  by  argument 
and  fact,  that  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  disoblige  our  in- 
terest, and  make  us  a  great  many  enemies :  for  the  bishop 
has  the  reputation  of  a  great  philosopher,  a  man  of  learning 
and  languages,  an  eminent  preacher  and  divine,  remarkable 
for  regularity  and  discipline,  and  a  warm  prosecutor  of 
scandalous  practices."  i^gidius,  a  Spanish  cardinal,  and 
some  others  whose  consciences  were  struck,  ventured  to 
deliver  their  sentiments  with  this  freedom,  and  advised  the 
pope  to  let  the  matter  sleep,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  sin- 
gularities in  the  bishop's  letter.  872.  '^ 

Not  long  after,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  fell  ill  of  his  last  TheMshop's 
sickness,  at  his  manor  at  Buckden  ;  and  being  under  an  ex-  \^fj^^^' 
pectation  of  death,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  time  as  ser- 
viceable as  possible.  He  ordered,  therefore,  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese  to  excommunicate  all  those  who  violated  Magna 
Charta.  There  was  one,  John  St.  Giles,  a  Dominican,  a 
person  of  considerable  learning,  in  the  bishop's  family. 
This  John,  being  the  bishop's  physician,  and  called  in  to 
assist  him  in  his  faculty,  the  bishop  entered  upon  a  discourse 
of  the  pope's  management ;  and  here  he  began  to  charge  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  with  prevarication,  and  falling 
much  short  of  the  design  of  their  order.  He  told  him  their 
institution  tied  them  to  poverty  on  purpose  to  make  them 
more  bold  in  their  reproofs  ;   that  since  they  had  no  estates  462. 

to  lose,  they  had  no  temptation  to  flattery  or  fear,  but  might 
venture  upon  sinners  of  the  greatest  quality  with  all  the 
freedom  imaginable.  "  For,"  says  the  bishop,  "  those  who 
have  nothing  in  their  pocket  need  not  be  afraid  of  meeting  a 
man  on  the  highway.  Now  since  you  and  others  of  your 
fraternity  fail  in  laying  open  the  miscarriages  of  great  men, 
and  reprimanding  them  boldly  for  their  faults,  I  can  reckon 
you  no  better  than  hereticks.  For  pray,"  says  the  bishop, 
**  what  is  heresy?  Define  it:"  and  when  friar  John  stuck 
at  the  definition,  the  bishop  answered  his  own  question ; 
"  Ilceresis  est,"  says  he,  *' sententia  humano  sensu  elecla,  jih  notion 
Script/tree  Sacrce  contraria,  paldm  edocla,  perthiaclter  de-  ","/',„','/'/' 
fensa;""  i.  e.  'heresy  is  an  opinion  founded  upon  partial  rea-  '"•"••«!/• 
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F\rF  zoning,  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  publickly  maintained, 
Abp.  Cant,  and  obstinately  defended.'  From  hence  he  went  on  to  apply 
"  '  the  definition  against  the  Roman  prelates,  for  committing 
the  cure  of  souls  to  their  relations,  notwithstanding  their 
insufficiency  both  in  age  and  learning.  "To  intrust  the  cure 
of  souls,"  says  the  bishop,  "with  a  minor,  is  the  opinion  of  a 
certain  prelate.  This  sentiment  proceeds  from  human  pas- 
sions, and  turns  upon  secular  interests.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  which  declares  against  making  any  person 
a  shepherd,  who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  drive  away  the 
wolves.  Now  this  opinion  is  publickly  maintained :  for,  it 
is  openly  handed  about  in  bulls,  and  instruments  of  notoriety. 
And  lastly,  it  is  pertinaciously  defended :  for,  if  any  person 
happens  to  appear  against  it,  he  is  immediately  suspended 
and  excommunicated,  and  it  is  reckoned  a  merit  to  undo 
him.  Now  that  person  to  whom  the  entire  definition  of 
heresy  may  be  applied,  must  certainly  be  a  heretick.  To 
which  I  must  add,  every  good  Christian  is  bound  by  the 
terms  of  his  creed  to  oppose  a  heretick  to  the  utmost :  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  those  that  lie  passive  under  a  capa- 
city of  making  resistance,  fail  in  their  duty,  and  seem  to  give 
countenance  to  the  heterodoxy :  for  according  to  that  sen- 
tence of  Gregory  the  Great,  'he  that  does  not  appear  against 
a  publick  disorder,  may  justly  be  suspected  to  have  a  private 
kindness  for  it.'  Now  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
notwithstanding  the  particularity  of  their  obligation,  are  so 
far  from  exerting  themselves  against  the  maladministration 
above  mentioned,  that  they  seem  to  abet  it,  and  yet  we  are 
assured  by  the  apostle,  that  *  not  only  those  who  do  such 
things,  but  they  who  take  pleasure  in  them,  are  worthy  of 
death.'  We  may  fairly  therefore  conclude,  that  both  the 
pope  and  these  friars,  unless  tiiey  reform  their  practice,  de- 
serve to  be  punished  with  death  in  the  worst  sense.  And 
to  justify  this  freedom,  the  decretals  inform  us,  that  in  the 
case  of  heresy,  the  pope  may  be  called  to  an  account,  and 
Id.  p.  875.    ought  to  have  a  charge  brought  in  against  him." 

The  bishop's  disease  increasing  upon  him,  he  called  in 
several  of  his  clergy,  and  complained  with  great  vehemence 
and  satire  against  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  instance ;  he  complained  of  the  pope's  revoking  the 
constitutions  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  little  regard  which 
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was  paid  to  antiquity ;  that  his  hoHness  had  given  instruc-    HENRY 
tions  to  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  to  put  dying  people  k.  of  Eng. 

in  mind  of  the  holy  war,  and  to  undertake  the  crusade  ;  and  Y, — ' 

thus,  in  case  they  recovered,   they  fined   them  for  a  d'ls- his  satire 
pensation,  and,  if  they  died,  their  executors  were  to  pay  the  "ourtlf 
same  proportion.     And  here  the  bishop  mentions  a  bull  of^"™^- 
the  pope's,  which  he  had  seen,  where  those  who  undertook 
the  crusade,  or  contributed  to  the  I'elief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
were  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  indulgence  extended  pro- 
portionably  to  the  value  of  their  money.     And  after  having 
enlarged  upon  several  other  mismanagements,  lie  charges  the 
court  of  Rome  with  avarice,  simony,  and  rapine,  with  luxury, 
libertinism,  and   what  not ;  and  that  they  endeavoured  to 
draw  princes  into  their  confederacy,  and  make  them  a  party 
in  their  depredations  upon  the  Church.    When  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  this  declamation  a  little  farther,  his  speech  failed 
him,  and  he  expired  soon  after.  ^^-  P-  ^'^^• 

This  bishop  was  born  at  Stodbrook  in  Suffolk,  and  es.-  His  death 
tracted  from  a  very  private  family,  though  the   author  of  "J'.'f ''''"''"'^' 
the  Antiquitates   Britannicas    reports   him    honourably  de-  Antiquit. 
scended,  and  appeals  to  a  pedigree  for  proof;    but  then  it  i^^nvm. 
is  probable  the  family  was  decayed;  for  his  parents  are  gene-  P-  ^^^• 
rally    said    to   have    been   poor    and    destitute.     However, 
notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  he  found  opportunities 
for  a  good  education,  travelled  into  France,  and  afterwards 
commenced  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.     He  understood 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  very   well,  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time.     And  as  for  his 
conversation,  the  cardinal  virtues  might  be  all  taken  from 
his   practice.     This  character  Pits  gives   of  him,  notwith- 
standing his  satire  upon  the  court  of  Rome.     He  was  first 
archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  from  thence  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1235.     He  was  a  most  conscien- 
tious and  primitive  governor,  and,  in   short,  so  very  com- 
mendable  for  his  conduct   and  piety,   that    the    dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  petitioned  Clement  V.  for  his  canoniza-  Pitsdc  II- 
tion ;  but  he  had  been  too  free  in  his  censures  to  have  that  s'.Hnt.  p.° 
honour  bestowed  u])on  his  memory.  '^^^• 

Indeed,  we  need  not  wonder  at  Clement's  refusal  of  this  //,■ « rerk- 
respect,   since  the  bishop  died  excommunicated   by   Inno-  IZ'wi'th"'"^ 

sttindiiig  the  pnpc's  eJCoininunicntioH. 
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cent  IV.  That  the  matter  of  fact  stood  thus,  appears  from 
the  Annals  of  Lanercost,  compared  with  Matthew  Paris. 
The  Annals  inform  us,  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
court  of  Rome  some  little  time  before  his  death ;  that  he 
did  not  endeavour  to  disengage  himself  from  the  censure, 
but  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the  court  above.  That  he 
died  excommunicated  appears  farther  by  pope  Innocents 
moving  in  the  conclave,  that  his  corpse  might  be  taken  up, 
and  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground,  and  a  brand  of  in- 
famy and  disobedience  set  upon  his  memory.  But  notwith- 
standing the  bishop  was  thus  disabled  in  his  character,  and 
censured  by  the  court  of  Rome,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
suffered  either  in  his  own  opinion,  or  that  of  others :  for, 
as  we  have  seen  already,  he  ordered  his  clergy  to  excommu- 
nicate those  who  broke  the  great  charters,  which  was  exe- 
cuted accordingly.  He  was  attended  by  the  clergy,  and  re- 
ligious, died  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  was  honoured 
and  obeyed  to  the  last  moment.  And  at  the  time  he  expired, 
Fulco,  bishop  of  London,  and  several  Franciscans,  solemnly 
declared,  that  they  were  entertained  with  such  charming 
musick  in  the  air,  near  Buckden,  as  they  never  heard  before. 
And  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  in  their  petition  for 
his  canonization,  mention  a  great  many  miracles  wrought  by 
the  interest  of  this  prelate,  after  his  death.  What  truth 
there  was  in  these  miracles  I  shall  not  enquire.  I  only  infer 
that  the  English  Church  did  not  always  think  themselves 
bound  to  be  decided  by  the  pope's  excommunication :  no, 
not  when  his  encroachments  were  in  their  greatest  preva- 
lency,  as  they  certainly  were  in  this  reign.  The  English,  I 
say,  were  so  far  from  believing  the  pope's  censures  always 
ratified  in  heaven,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  were  fully 
persuaded,  a  bishop  thrown  out  of  the  Church  by  his  holi- 
ness, made  a  triumphant  entry  into  heaven,  wrought  miracles 
under  the  censure,  and  deserved  to  be  canonized.  In  short, 
Matthew  Paris  thought  this  bishop  much  better  received  in 
the  other  world,  than  pope  Innocent  IV.,  as  appears  by  the 
following  story  :  The  pope,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
though  against  the  opinion  of  the  conclave,  designed  to 
have  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  corpse  taken  up,  and  his 
memory  disgraced.  To  this  piu'pose,  he  ordered  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  the  king  of  England,  not  questioning  the  com- 
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pliance   of  that   prince.     But    the  night  following  he  was   HENRY 
terribly  rebuked  for  this  resolution.     For  then,  as  Matthew  ^^  of  Eng. 

Paris  reports,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  appeared  to  him  in  his ' ^ ' 

robes,  and  giving  him  a  severe  look,  and  a  hard  push  on  his 
side  with  his  crosier,  thundered  the  following  reprimand  in 
his  ear :  "  You  wretch  of  a  pope,"  says  the  spectre,  "did  you 
design  to  disturb  my  bones,  and  put  a  disgrace  upon  me, 
and  the  Church  of  Lincoln  ?  What  made  you  thus  rash 
and  unadvised  ?  It  had  been  more  becoming  one  of  your 
station  to  have  paid  a  respect  to  the  ashes  of  an  honest 
man.  But  your  disaffection  signifies  nothing.  For  God 
will  not  give  you  any  power  to  do  me  any  farther  disservice, 
I  wrote  to  you  in  a  friendly  and  submissive  manner,  to  re- 
form your  misbehaviour.  But  you  rejected  my  advice  with 
great  pride  and  ignorance.  This  contemptuous  carriage 
will  be  severely  punished,  and  make  you  contemptible  your- 
self." At  this  sentence,  the  apparition  retired,  and  left  the 
pope  in  a  lamentable  condition  of  pain  and  anguish.  He 
groaned  as  if  he  had  been  struck  to  the  heart.  This  noise 
wakened  the  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  who  came  in, 
and  asked  him  how  he  did.  The  pope  replied  with  a  deep 
sigh,  that  the  terrors  of  the  night  had  troubled  him.  That 
he  should  never  be  perfectly  well  again  ;  for,  says  he,  I 
have  been  stabbed  by  a  spirit,  and  have  a  violent  pain  in 
my  side.  Neither,  as  the  historian  reports,  did  he  eat  or 
drink  anything  the  next  day,  but  fancied  himself  in  a  high  Paris  p. 

fever  ^^'^-  ^''^^• 

levci.  ^  ^  JJQ3 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  we  must  7/;^  j^,,.;^. 
not  forget  his  being  a  celebrated  author,  and  that  he  wrote  *"i^^- 
a  great  many  tracts,  of  which  the  reader  may  see  a  catalogue 
in  Anglia  Sacra.     Amongst  other  performances  he  trans-  Par.  11.  p. 
lated  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  from  the  ^^^' 
Greek   into   Latin.     Matthew  Paris  informs   us,   that   one 
Johannes  de  Basingstoke,  who  had  studied  at  Athens,  ac- 
quainted  him    with    this  tract ;    and  that  the  bishop   sent 
afterwards  into  Greece  and  procured  a  copy.     As  to  the 
time  when  the  original  was  written,  the  learned  Dr.  Cave 
assigns  it  to  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century ;  and  Mr. 
Dodwell,  by  the  Mellenistical  style,  conjectures  it  to  be  written 
in  the  first.    The  learned  Grabius  lays  dowji  some  arguments 
to  make  it  probable  this  book  was  written  by  a  Jew  before 
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our  Saviour's  time,  but  interpolated  by  some  Christian. 
However,  he  determines  nothing,  but  observes  that  the 
antiquity  of  it  reaches  as  far  as  Origen,  as  appears  by  a 
passage  in  that  Father. 

This  year,  there  was  a  visitation  in  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
kingdom,  and  articles  were  drawn  up  to  enquire  into  the 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  And,  since 
the  state  and  discipline  of  the  Church  may  be  collected  from 
these  articles,  I  shall  lay  the  most  material  of  them  before 
the  reader. 

They  begin  with  the  laity,  viz.. 

Whether  any  of  the  laity  keep  a  scandalous  correspond- 
ence with  any  women,  or  whether  their  reputation  is 
publickly  charged  with  any  such  disorder  ? 

Whether  any  layman  frequents  the  conversation  of  any 
woman  without  a  justifiable  occasion? 

Whether  any  of  the  laity  are  drunkards,  frequenters  of 
taverns,  or  usurers  ? 

Whether  any  of  the  laity  farm  the  glebe  lands  or  tithes 
lying  within  their  own  manors  ? 

Whether  any  of  the  laity  are  compelled  to  offer  and  re- 
ceive the  eucharist  after  mass  upon  Easter  day  ? 

Whether  any  of  the  laity  are  remarkably  guilty  of  pride, 
covetousness,  malice,  or  epicurism  ? 

Whether  any  of  the  laity  keep  markets,  hold  pleas,  or 
take  their  diversions  in  consecrated  places,  and  whether 
these  liberties  have  been  forbidden  by  the  bishop? 

Whether  any  sick  person  has  wanted  any  of  the  sacra- 
ments by  the  negligence  of  the  priest? 

Whether  any  lay  person  or  others  have  died  intestate  by 
the  neglect  of  the  priest  or  rector  ? 

Whether  any  churches  are  unprovided  with  a  priest  ? 

Whether  any  churches  are  pulled  down  without  the 
bishop's  leave,  or  remain  unconsecrated  ? 

Whether  any  Jews  remove  from  their  accustomed  habita- 
tions, and  settle  in  any  new  place? 

Whether  any  of  the  laity  make  clandestine  marriages, 
and  omit  the  publick  banns  in  cases  not  allowed  by  the  canon 
law? 

Whether  any  lay  person  procures  mass  to  be  said  in  any 
chapel  without  the  bishop's  leave  ? 
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How  the  servants  of  parsons,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  HENRY 
religious,  behave  themselves  in  the  farms  and  estates  be-  k.  ofEng. 
longing  to  their  respective  masters?  '       '      ' 

Whether  any  rectors,  vicars,  or  priests,  are  scandalously 
illiterate  ? 

Whether  any  of  this  order  misbehave  themselves  with 
respect  to  women  ? 

Whether  those  guilty  of  any  such  crimes  have  been 
punished  by  their  archdeacons,  and  how  often? 

Whether  those  who  have  either  confessed  or  been  con- 
victed of  this  sort  of  debauchery  have  engaged  to  resign 
their  livings  in  case  of  relapse,  and  whether  any  of  them  have 
relapsed  after  such  obligation  ? 

W^hether  any  beneficed  persons  are  married  ? 

Whether  any  clerks  fi'equent  nunneries  without  a  reason- 
able excuse  ? 

Whether  any  clerks  entertain  any  women,  whether  rela- 
tions or  others,  at  their  houses,  from  whence  they  may  give 
occasion  to  scandal  and  suspicion  ? 

Whether  any  of  the  clergy  are  intemperate,  frequent 
taverns,  turn  merchants  or  usurers,  are  given  to  fighting, 
wrestling,  or  any  other  practice  unbecoming  their  cha- 
racter? 

Whether  any  of  them  are  farmers,  and  either  hire  or  let 
the  lands  or  tithes  of  their  parsonages  or  vicarages,  without 
the  bishop's  leave  ? 

Whether  any  of  this  order  are  high  sheriffs,  judges,  or 
hold  any  bailiwicks  of  the  laity,  by  virtue  of  which  offices 
they  must  be  obliged  to  make  an  account  to  those  that  gave 
them  their  commission  ? 

Whether  any  clerk  is  guilty  of  simony,  either  for  orders 
or  preferment  ? 

Whether  any  priest  belonging  to  the  parish  church  is  not 
allowed  a  sufficient  maintenance  by  the  rector  ? 

Whether  any  rector  or  vicar  spends  any  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  in  building  upon  a  lay  fee,  or  whether  he 
lodges  the  tithes  in  any  house  or  ground  not  belonging  to 
the  Church  ? 

Whether  any  of  this  order  appear  in  a  military  style, 
and  have  not  a  habit  and  tonsure  suitable  to  their  character? 
Whether  any  clerk  is  a  pluralist  without  a  dispensation  ? 
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BONI-         Whether  any  rector  or  vicar  is  the  son  of  the  last  incum- 

FACE,      .        .  f 
Abp.  Cant.    "^^^  ' 

' V '      Whether  any  priest  exacts  money  for  penance,  or  any 

other   sacraments,  or   enjoins   any  discipUne   for   his  own 
profit  ? 

Whether  any  deacons  take  confessions,  or  administer  any 
other  sacraments  which  are  only  the  privilege  of  priests? 

Whether  any  rector  or  vicar  does  not  reside  upon  his 
benefice  ? 

Whether  churchyards  are  well  fenced  or  enclosed,  the 
churches  decently  built  and  ornamented,  and  the  holy  vessels 
well  kept? 

Whether  any  beneficed  persons  set  up  lectures  of  civil 
law,  or  frequent  such  exercises  ? 

Whether  carriages  pass  upon  Sundays,  holy  days,  and  by 
whom? 

Whether  there  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  mass  or  divine 
service  in  all  churches  ? 

Whether  any  monasteries  appropriate  any  churches  or 
portions  of  tithes  to  their  own  houses  ?  or  whether  any 
pensions  out  of  livings  or  portions  of  tithes  have  accrued 
to  any  monks  without  the  allowance  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  ? 

Whether  any  vicars   make  themselves    rectors,   or   vice 

versa  ? 

Whether  any  illegitimate  persons,  without  dispensation, 
enjoy  any  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  are  admitted  to  holy 
orders  ? 

Whether  any  persons  pretend  to  be  rectors  or  vicars 
without  collation  or  institution  from  the  bishop? 

Whether  adultery,  and  other  publick  and  scandalous 
crimes  in  the  laity,  are  duly  punished  by  the  archdeacon  ? 
And  whether  any  person  marries  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees ? 

Whether  there  are  licensed  and  authorised  penitentiaries 
in  the  respective  rural  deaneries  to  take  the  confession  of 
rectors,  vicars,  and  other  priests  ? 

Whether  any  monks  dwell  upon  any  farms  or  estates  re- 
mote from  their  monasteries,  what  reputation  they  have,  and 
465.  how  they  behave  themselves  in  the  exercises  of  discipline 

and  devotion  ? 
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Whether  the  dean  or  any  of  the  chapter  enter  into  any  HENRY 
confederacy  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  to  the  disadvantage  k.  ofEno-. 
of  the  bishop  ?  '       '      ' 

Whether  any  archdeacons  receive  more  than  their  due 
for  procurations ;  and  whether  these  dignitaries,  the  deans, 
and  other  clergy  of  lower  orders,  behave  themselves  suitably 
to  their  function? 

Whether  executors  discharge  their  trust  faithfully,  and 
give  an  account  of  their  management  to  the  bishop? 

And  lastly,  whether  any  markets  were  kept  upon  Sundays?  Amial. 

To  proceed:  the  next  year  the  canons  of  Lincoln  chose  p;523et 
Henry  de  Lexington,  the   dean  of  that  church,  for  their  '^"p^\254^ 
bishop.     The  bishop  of  Hereford  was  recommended  by  the 
court;  but,  the  canons  not  hking  his  character,  refused  to 
comply.     This  refusal  was  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  king. 
However,  having  nothing  to  object  against  Lexington's  qua-  Paris,  p. 
lifications,  he  consented  to  his  pi-eferment. 

About  this  time,  the  pope  made  a  reformation  in  the  uni-  Thejiope 

•   •  •!  1  ^•  o     ^  ^  TTU    attempts  a 

versities,  with  respect  to  the  studies  oi  the  clergy,  lie  ob-  regulation 
served,  that  the  creditable  sciences  were  mostly  studied  upon  "l-^Jjlflll 
a  mercenary  view ;  that  learning  was  prostituted  to  avarice,  clergy. 
and  minded  no  farther  than  it  would  make  a  penny.  He 
took  notice,  that  almost  all  those  who  pretended  to  a  lettered 
education,  pressed  forward  to  the  study  of  the  law  before 
they  had  made  a  sufficient  progress  in  classick  authors  and 
philosophy :  that  when  young  students  were  furnished  with 
a  little  logick,  and  had  made  some  small  advances  in  the 
canon  and  municipal  laws,  they  had  a  great  opinion  of  their  im- 
provements, and  thought  themselves  qualified  for  the  highest 
stations  in  the  Church,  when  at  the  same  time  they  were 
defective  in  philology,  and  other  parts  of  academical  learn- 
ing. Now  the  pope  was  of  opinion,  that  the  profession  of 
the  law,  unless  superstructed  upon  more  generous  studies, 
and  ballasted  with  ethicks  and  divinity,  was  apt  to  make 
men  contract  a  narrowness  of  temper,  stand  too  much  to  the 
point  of  interest,  and  affect  unnecessary  formality.  Look- 
ing upon  this  custom  therefore,  as  a  disservice  both  to 
learning  and  religion,  he  wrote  to  the  prelates  of  France, 
England,  &c.,  not  to  admit  any  person  to  Church  prefer- 
ments, unless  they  found  him  qualified  in  other  parts  of  SccRc- 

,  .,.,11  mi  1  •    -1  1  cords,  imni 

learning,  besides  the  law.      1  he  pope  means  the  civil  law,  us. 
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BONI-     and  orders  the  lectures  in  that  faculty  should  be  suppressed, 
Abp.  Cant,  provided  the  respective  princes  were  willing  to  consent. 
"2^^^^       This  year,   Matthew  Paris  mentions   a   famous   charter, 
cant  charter  granted  bv  king  Henry  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster :  by 

granted  to      °   .        ,  ,  .  ,  ,  i        i       i     i  ■    -i  f     l 

the  abbey  of  i\\\s  charter,  the  abbot  and  monks  had  the  privilege  ot  de- 
Iter!"''"'     manding  copies  of  the  fines  and  amerciaments  of  their  tenants, 
set  by   the  king's  judges,  and   entered  in  the  rolls  of  the 
courts.     And  that   these  estreats  were  not  to  be  returned 
into    the   exchequer,  but   delivered    by   the  judges  to   the 
bailiff  of  the  convent,  who  was  to  be  present  when  the  fines 
were  set.     Though  this  charter  is  mentioned  this  year,  the 
historian  takes  notice,  it  was  granted  two  years  before ;  but 
Paris,  p.      that  was  more  than  came  to  his  knowledge. 
^^^'  About  this  time,  the  king's  eldest  son,  prince  Edward,  set 

forward  with  a  very  splendid  retinue  on  his  voyage  to  Cas- 
tile.   He  was  honourably  received  at  king  Alphonsus'  court, 
and  married  his  sister,  Eleanor.     When  this  solemnity  was 
over,  the  prince  returned  into  Gascony  to  his  father,  king 
Henry.     He  brouglit  an  instrument,  signed  by  Alphonsus; 
by  virtue  of  which  that  prince  resigned  all  manner  of  claim 
Id.  890.        or  pretence  to  the  country  of  Gascony. 
The  death  of     To  this  year,  we  are  to  assign  the  death  of  Hugo  Norwald, 
i)wfof%  bishop  of  Ely.     This  Hugo,  formerly  abbot  of  St.  Edmonds- 
bury,  was  consecrated  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1229.   He  has  the 
character  of  a  very  obliging  and  hospitable  prelate,  and  of 
being  very  devout,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.     He  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  see:  for,  besides  a  noble  palace  in 
Ely,  and  other  considerable  improvements  upon  his  manors, 
he  built  the  stately  choir  and  steeple  of  his  cathedi^al,  which 
cost  him  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  a 
vast  sum  in  those  times.     The  king,  prince  Edward,  and 
several  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  at  the  con- 
Matt.  Paris,  secration  of  the  choir,   and   nobly  entertained  for  several 
^'      '         days  by  the  bishop. 

Pope  Innocent,  who  had  made  so  much  disturbance  in 
Christendom,  died  about  this  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  IV.  This  pope  was  a  prelate  of  good  temper, 
discipline,  and  devotion,  and  gave  a  much  better  promise 
than  his  predecessor.  But  having  the  misfortune  of  too 
much  behef,  and  no  great  talent,  he  was  easily  misled  and 
Id.  p.  897.    imposed  on. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  king  quitted   HENRY 
Gascony,    and    had    the   Hberty    to    return   home    through  k.  ofEng. 
Fiance.     When   he   came  to   Paris,    he  made  the  king  of^;^.^^"^ 
France  a  very  magnificent  entertainment,  and  gave  a  plenti-  returns  into 
ful  dinner  to  all  the  poor  of  that  great  city.     From  Paris,      " 
he  went  to  Boulogne,  and  arrived  at  Dover  in  January  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year.     He   was    received    there   by  a.  d.  1255. 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  several  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal :  and  was  richly  presented  at  his  landing  by 
the  bishops  and  abbots. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  this  year,  Walter  Gray,  arch-  ^f^,^"  ,   r 
bishop  of  York,  departed  this  life.     He  held  the  see  about  lyaiter 
forty  years.    Matthew  Paris  gives  him  the  commendation  of  a  bil'iwp'of  ' 
person  of  great  capacity  ;  says  that  he  was  well  qualified  both  jYI^-, 
for  a  bishop  and  a  statesman  :  and  that,  when  the  king,  at 
his  going  beyond  sea,  put  the  government  into  his  hands,  he  466. 

managed  that  post  to  great  advantage.  He  purchased  the 
manor  of  Thorp,  and  annexed  it  to  the  archbishoprick.  He 
likewise  purchased  a  house  in  Westminster,  and  left  it  to 
his  successors.  This  house  was  built  by  Hugh  de  Burgo, 
earl  of  Kent,  and  given  to  the  Dominicans  ;  of  whom  the 
bishop  bought  it;  and  now  it  went  by  the  name  of  York 
Place.  When  cardinal  Wolsey  sunk,  it  was  seized  by  king 
Henry  VIII.,  made  a  palace  royal,  and  called  Whitehall.        id.  p.  905. 

This  year,  the  pope  absolved  the  king  from  his  vow  to  ArcWcpisc. 
undertake  the  crusade,  altered  the  service,  and  commuted  Eborac. 
the  expedition  to  the  assisting  his  son  Edmund  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily.  Conven- 

About  this  time,  Magna  Charta  was  proclaimed  in  the  J[°"f%J;^" 
respective  counties,  at  synods,  in  churches,  and  at  all  pub-  tom.  i.  p. 
lick  places  of  meeting :  and  excommunication  was  solemnly 
denounced  against  all  those  that  should  violate  it.     How- 
ever, the  historian  complains,  the  king  broke  in  upon  that 
security,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 
York,  harassed  that  church  in  her  revenues,  and  committed 
great  waste  upon  it.     To  excuse  these  oppressions,  he  used 
to  ask,  why  the  bishops  and  other  great  men,  who  expostu- 
lated so  much,  and  made  such  a  noise  about  keeping  Magna 
Charta,  did  not  afford  their  tenants  the  benefit  of  that  law  ? 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  it  would  be  serviceable  for  his  Paris,  p. 
highness  to  remember  his  oath,  and  give  a  leading  prece-  " 
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dent ;  and  then  there  would  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  sub- 
jects would  follow  it. 

This  year,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  pope  sent  the 
bishop  of  Romania  to  the  king :  this  prelate  brought  a  ring 
with  him,  to  invest  Edmund,  the  king's  second  son,  with 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.  The  king  was  much 
pleased  with  the  pope's  offer,  and  closed  with  it :  however, 
the  pope's  favours  did  not  answer  in  the  issue,  and  ended  in 
nothing  but  expense  and  disappointment. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1257,  Richard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, the  king's  brother,  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans. 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  list  of  the  electors ;  the  ecclesiasticks 
were  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Treves ;  and 
the  same,  both  in  number  and  sees,  as  at  present :  but  the 
lay  electors,  as  the  historian  reckons  them,  were  no  less  than 
eighteen. 

The  earl  of  Cornwall  sent  to  examine  the  temper  of  the 
German  princes,  and,  finding  them  unanimous  in  the  elec- 
tion, accepted  the  offer.  T-liere  was  no  emperor  at  this 
time  in  Germany,  so  that  most  of  the  supreme  authority 
seems  to  have  been  conveyed  in  this  election,  and  there 
was  not  much  wanting  except  the  imperial  title :  for  the 
princes  swore  allegiance  to  earl  Richard,  and  several  towns 
opened  their  gates,  and  owned  him  for  their  sovereign. 
And,  besides,  his  being  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  was,  as 
it  were,  an  earnest  to  convey  the  imperial  character.  Earl 
Richard  thought  it  advisable  to  take  hostages  of  the  Ger- 
mans before  he  ventured  himself  among  them.  After  this 
security  he  went  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  there.  However,  this  prince  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  mount  the  imperial  throne ;  but  afterwards,  returning 
into  England,  he  lost  his  interest  in  Germany,  and  died  at 
Berkhampstead  castle. 

To  return.  About  this  time,  a  new  order  of  monks, 
called  Bethlemites,  settled  in  Cambridge ;  they  wore  a  i*ed 
star  upon  their  breast,  with  five  points,  with  a  circle  of  rays 
in  the  centre,  as  an  emblem  of  the  star  which  appeared  to 
the  wise  men  at  our  Saviour's  birth. 

In  July,  this  year,  the  king  sent  his  writs  to  the  suffra- 
gans of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  to  forbid  their  meeting  in 
convocation.    The  writ  sets  forth,  that  the  king  was  informed 
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the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  summoned  a  convoca-   henry 
tion  of  the  provincial  bishops   to   London,  at  the  octaves  j^  of  Eng. 

of  the  Assumption  of  the   blessed  Virgin :  the  writ  adds,  ' v ' 

that  no  convocation  or  council  ought  to  be  held  when  the 
king  was  in  the  field,  because  the  prelates,  as  well  as  others, 
were  bound  to  repair  to  the  royal  standard,  for  the  defence 
of  the  king  and  kingdom.  The  archbishop,  therefore,  is 
commanded  to  defer  the  holding  the  convocation  till  the 
campaign  is  ended  :  and  all  the  suffragans  are  forbidden  to 
appear  at  any  such  meeting,  under  the  forfeiture  of  their 
baronies.  Conven- 

This  writ  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  mistake  of  sir  Ed-  |er'»  \c! 
ward  Coke,  who  affirms  that  the  clergy  were  never  assembled  ^P}^- 1-  P- 
or  called  together  at  a  convocation,  but  by  the  king's  writ,    coke's  In- 

But,  besides  other  instances,  this  assertion  of  sir  Edward  sututes. 
Coke's  may  be  disproved  from  the  case  in  hand.     For,  322. 

1st.  That  this  convocation  was  not  summoned  by  the 
king's  writ,  appears,  by  the  instrument  setting  forth  the 
king  was  informed  of  their  meeting ;  whereas  had  he  sent 
his  writ  to  the  archbishop,  he  would  not  have  mentioned 
the  convocation  as  a  thing  he  seemed  surprised  at. 

2ndly.  Had  the  clergy  been  convened  by  the  king's  writ, 
we  cannot  well  imagine  why  the  king  should  be  displeased 
with  their  meeting,  and  disavow  his  own  act. 

3rdly.  This  point  may  be  farther  proved  from  the  reasons 
assigned  against  the  sitting  of  the  convocation  ;  which  are 
drawn,  not  from  any  want  of  authority  in  the  archbishop, 
but  from  the  unseasonableness  of  the  juncture :  they  are 
forbidden  to  sit  because  the  king  was  in  the  field,  and  the 
bishops  bound  by  their  tenures  to  a  personal  attendance ; 
which  implies  plainly  enough,  that  had  it  been  a  time  of  peace,  467. 
the  archbishop  might  lawfully  have  called  them  together. 

4thly.  That  synods  had  sometimes  been  held,  not  only  with- 
out, but  against  the  civil  authority,  appears  by  the  instance 
of  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  king  John,  assembled  a  national  council 
against  the  prohibition  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  chief  jus- 
ticiary of  England.  Neither  do  we  find  the  archbishop 
censured  for  acting  in  this  manner. 

5thly.  That  the  English  clergy  believed  themselves  at 
liberty  to  meet  without  a  warrant  from  the  crown,  appears 
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by  their  remonstrance  to  archbishop  Reynolds  :  this  prelate, 
it  seems,  though  he  convened  the  bishops  and  clergy  by  his 
ecclesiastical  authority,  yet  happened  once  to  insert  the 
king's  writ  at  length  into  his  own  mandate.  This  being  a 
precedent,  pri/nce  imjjressionis,  they  declared  against  it  at 
the  opening  of  the  convocation  ;  affirming,  that  it  was  an 
injury  to  their  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  tended  to  the  sub- 
version of  it,  to  have  the  king  at  all  to  meddle  with  their 
assembling.  And  for  this  they  cited  a  provincial  ordinance, 
made  in  the  time  of  archbishop  Winchelsea. 

6thly.  That  it  was  customary  for  the  bishops,  &c.,  to  meet 
in  synods  without  the  king's  writ,  is  evident  from  the  form 
of  the  clergy's  submission  in  the  year  1532,  at  which  time 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  promise,  in  verho  sacerdotii,  not 
to  assemble  from  thenceforth  in  any  convocation  or  synodi- 
cal  meeting,  but  as  they  should  be  called  by  his  majesty's 
writ.  They  promise  not  to  assemble,  &c.,  from  thenceforth, 
which  implies  that  formerly  they  used  to  do  otherwise. 

That  the  case  stood  thus  before  the  act  of  submission,  is 
so  plain  that  the  learned  author  of  the  State  of  the  Church 
makes  no  scruple  to  affirm  that,  before  the  passing  this  act, 
the  power  of  assembling  the  provincial  clergy  was  always 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitans. 

This  year,  Elias,  the  Jewish  high-priest  at  London,  being 
legally  convicted  of  some  misdemeanors  against  the  king 
and  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  was  deposed  from 
his  office;  and  the  body  of  the  Jews  had  an  authority  by  the 
king's  writ,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  another.  This 
privilege  of  electing  their  high-priest,  is  settled  upon  the 
Jews  with  this  proviso,  that  the  new  elect  should  always  be 
presented  to  the  king  for  his  confirmation. 

This  year,  Walter  de  Suffeild,  alias  Calthorp,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  departed  this  life.  He  had  the  character  of  an 
eminent  divine  and  a  great  lawyer.  He  built  and  endowed 
St.  Giles's  hospital,  in  Norwich.  He  was  a  very  charitable 
prelate,  as  appears  by  another  instance  :  for,  one  year,  when 
corn  and  provisions  were  dear,  he  sold  all  his  plate  and 
gave  it  to  the  poor. 

This  Walter,  by  an  order  from  pope  Innocent,  who  had 
granted  the  king  a  tenth  upon  the  Church  for  three  years, 
had  a  valuation  of  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiasticks  drawn 
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up.      This    enquiry  passed    throughout  all    England:    the   HENRY 
dean  and   three  of  the  most  considerable  parochial  clergy  k.  ofEng. 
in  every  deanery  being  sworn  to  give  in  an  exact  state  of  the  Amiaies 
revenue  of  all  the  clergy,  of  what  dignity  or  condition  so-  Monast. 

1  11     1      1       Burton,  p. 

ever.     This  valuation  was   entered  upon  record,  called  the  ss^',  335. 
Norwich   tax,   and  was  afterwards  made  use  of  upon  the  pj^"f  \  p*^"^" 
grant  of  subsidies  and  assessments  of  the  clergy.  4ii.  Mo- 

This  year,  the  pope  and  conclave  set  up  a  new  project  of  glic.  vol.  2. 
interest,  and  made  an  order  that  every  exempt  abbot  should  ^j 
take  a  journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  election,  for  the  completing  croacMng 
his  chai'acter,  and  to  receive  the  pope's  benediction.      Mat-  „iade  at 
thew  Paris  complains  of  this  innovation,  as  very  prejudicial^'""''" 
to  the  ends  of  the  monastick  institution.     That  it  would  oc- 
casion frequent  disputes  about  the  validity  of  elections  :  that 
the  discipline  of  the  convent  would  suffer  by  the  absence  of 
their  elect :   and  that  the  king  having  the  custody  of  the 
abbeys  in  the  vacancy,  the  officers  of  the  crown  would  have 
a  longer  opportunity  to  prey  upon  the  revenues.  Paris,  951. 

This  decree  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  soon  after  enlarged 
into  a  farther  encroachment  upon  the  Church.  For  now 
every  elect,  exempt  or  not  exempt,  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Alps,  and  empty  his  coffers  into  the  Roman  exchequer. 
This  order  did  not  only  reach  the  abbots,  but  extended  to 
all  the  bishops'  sees  where  their  chapter  consisted  of  monas- 
ticks ;  and  therefore  the  historian  takes  notice,  that  Hugh, 
the  elect  of  Ely,  who  was  then  at  Rome  to  solicit  for  his 
confirmation,  gave  occasion  to  this  unfortunate  decree :  but, 
whether  it  took  in  the  other  cathedrals  which  consisted  of 
secular  canons,  is  not  clear  from  the  historian.  Id.  p.  956. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gray,  archbishop  of  York,  the  canons 
elected  Sewal  their  dean.  He  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  St.  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  had  always  a  strong  emulation  to  come  up  to 
that  prelate's  qualifications.  He  was  a  good  divine,  and 
made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law.  a.  n.  1258. 
He  was  likewise  a  person  of  a  modest,  obliging  temper,  and 
very  regular  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct.  His  probity 
and  zeal  embroiled  him  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  involved 
him  in  a  greaat  del  of  trouble.  He  had  too  much  consci- 
ence to  digest  the  immoderate  exactions  of  that  court ;  and 
wrote  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  'pope  Alexander  IV.  upon 
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BONI-    this  subject.     His  holiness  was  so  disgusted  with  the  cen- 

Abp.  Can't.  ^^"'^  ^^  ^is  conduct,  that  he  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  bi- 

"^       ^       '  shop's  authority,  to  distress  him  in  his  fortune,  and  sink  his 

credit.     At  last  he  proceeded  to  an  open  revenge,  and  had 

468.         him  solemnly  excommunicated.     It  seems,  the  archbishop 

had  taken  the  freedom,  amongst  other  things,  to  tell  him, 

that  when  our  Saviour  commissioned  St.  Peter  to  feed  his 

sheep,  he  did  not  give  him  any  authority  either  to  flay,  or 

eat  them.     Another  ground  of  the  pope's  displeasure  was 

the  bishop's  refusing  to  admit  unqualified  Italians  to  any 

The  death    livings  in  liis  diocese.     When  he  was  upon  his  death-bed, 

ofSewal,       ,  °        ,    .        1       ^     ,  ,     .    .         .  \  11.  1 

archbishop  he  compiamcd  01  the  pope  s  injustice,  and  made  his  appeal 
Paris^^p.  to  heaven.  He  wrote  several  tracts,  and  died  with  the  cha- 
956.  964.  racter  of  so  pious  a  prelate,  that  Matthew  Paris  mentions  a 
PitsetGod-  miracle  wrought  by  him  in  his  last  sickness. 
A^provinciai  ^^  April  this  year,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
synod  at       gent  a  summous  to  his  suffragans  to  meet  him  in  a  synod  at 

Mavtofi* 

Merton,  in  Surrey,  upon  the  Thursday  before  St.  Barnabas. 
The  form  of  the  summons  is  mentioned  in  his  mandate  to 
Roger,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.     This  prelate, 
upon  receiving  the  archbishop's  order,  sent  a   summons  to 
the  archdeacon  of  StaflPord,  enjoining  him  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  come  furnished  with  an  au- 
thority, or  letters  of  proxy  :    from  whence  it  is  evident  that 
the  inferior  clergy  were  represented  in  synods  and  convo- 
cations  by  the   archdeacons  of  the   division.     It   appears 
likewise   from  the  archbishop's  mandate,   that  the   deans, 
abbots,  and  priors,  were  commissioned  by  their  respective 
Annal.        chapters,  abbeys,  and  convents,  to  transact  for  them. 
38^!  on>  P-        'Pq  proceed ;  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  religious,  met  at 
See  Re-       Mcrton,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Barnabas,  pursuant  to  the 

cords,  num.  _    '  '    r 

39.  archbishop's  mandate.     And  here,  as  the  record  words  it, 

there  were  several  provisions  or  constitutions  made  for  the 

reformation  of  discipline,  and  to  secure  the  Church  against 

the  encroachments  of  the  laity. 

The  provi-        1.  The  first  article  sets  forth,  that  archbishops,  bishops, 

lynodm'^   and  Other  inferior  prelates,  are  frequently  summoned  into 

defence  of    sccular  courts  to  auswcr  to  such  interrogatories  and  pleas, 

caiprivi-     and  to  give  an  account  of  such  matters  as  plainly  belong  to 

jimsdiction.  ^^^^  jurisdiction  of  their  character,  and  the  cognizance  of  the 

Their  particular  grievances. 
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ecclesiastical    court.       For   instance ;    they    are    frequently    HENRY 
summoned  into  the  king's  courts  concerning  the  instituting,  k.  ofEng. 

or  refusing  to  institute  clerks,  concerning  excommunications  '       ^ ' 

and  interdicts  in  their  own  diocese,  concerning  consecrating 
of  churches,  and  giving  orders.  They  are  likewise  called  in 
question  for  giving  judgment  in  causes  purely  spiritual : 
for  instance,  concerning  tithes,  oblations,  limits  of  parishes, 
and  such  like,  which  cannot  with  any  colour  be  tried  in 
secular  courts  :  the  prelates  have  likewise  trouble  given  The  bishops 
them  for  taking  cognizance  of  the  sins  and  immoralities  o^  their  juris- 
their  people :  such  as,  perjury,  breach  of  faith,  sacrilege,  ^'''"• 
encroaching  upon  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Church. 
Notwithstanding,  those  who  break  in  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  spirituality  granted  by  the  king's  charters,  are  excom- 
municated ipso  facto.  They  complain  likewise  of  being 
prosecuted  for  exercising  their  jurisdiction  in  churches  and 
chapels,  annexed  to  biahopricks  or  monasteries,  and  become 
void  by  the  death  or  cession  of  the  respective  prelates  :  and 
for  doing  other  things  of  a  resembling  nature,  which  plainly 
belong  to  the  authority  of  an  ordinary. 

Now  the  article  provides,  that  in  case  the  bishops  and 
other  prelates  happen  to  be  summoned  into  the  king's  courts 
to  defend  themselves  against  any  actions,  or  answer  any  pro- 
secutions in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  they  should  refuse 
to  make  their  appearance.  However,  that  the  matter  might 
be  decently  managed,  and  the  king  treated  with  due  regard, 
the  prelates  were  to  write  to  his  highness,  and  acquaint  him 
that  they  could  not  obey  the  order  of  his  courts,  without 
deserting  their  character,  and  throwing  up  the  privileges  of 
the  Church.  They  were  likewise  to  entreat  him  to  consult 
his  spiritual  interest,  and  not  press  such  impracticable  com- 
mands upon  them.  If  this  remonstrance  had  no  success, 
and  the  prelates  w^ere  attached  or  distrained  for  their 
non-compliance,  their  last  remedy  was  to  excommunicate  the 
sheriffs,  and  put  the  king's  lands,  towns,  and  castles,  under 
an  interdict. 

2.  Because  it  frequently  happens,  that  clerks  are  put  in  intrusion  of 
possession  of  parochial  churches  by  the  laity,  without  any 
ecclesiastical  authority,  it  was  decreed,  that  if  any  clerk  in- 
truded into  any  cure  of  souls  in  this  manner,  he  was  to  be 
■excommunicated,  and  made  for  ever  incapalile  of  that 
benefice :  and  in  case  his  obstinacy  was  such  as  to  continue 
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under  the  sentence  of  excommunication  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  he  was  then  to  be  declared  disabled  from  holding  any 
living  within  the  kingdom  of  England.  And  if  any  such 
intrusions  shall  be  made  by  the  king's  authority,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  was  to  entreat  him  to  desist  and  revoke  his 
order,  otherwise  the  king's  lands  and  towns  in  that  diocese 
were  to  lie  under  an  interdict.  And  if  any  temporal  lord 
overlooked  the  authority  of  the  Church  so  far  as  to  put 
any  clerk  into  a  living  without  application  to  the  bishop,  the 
clerk  was  to  be  excommunicated ;  and  unless  satisfaction 
was  made  within  two  months,  the  nobleman's  lands  in  that 
diocese  were  to  be  interdicted. 

3.  That  no  person  impi'isoned  upon  a  writ  of  excommu- 
nication should  be  set  at  liberty  without  the  consent  of  the 
prelates,  and  making  due  satisfciction  to  the  Church.  And 
here,  the  article  complains  that  the  king's  writ  for  seizing 
the  excommunicated  person  is  frequently  denied  ;  and 
that  sometimes  the  king  and  his  bailiffs,  or  ministers  of 
justice,  converse  publickly  with  such  excommunicated 
persons  :  that  this  practice  was  a  contempt  of  the  keys,  and 
subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  was  there- 
fore decreed,  that  excommunications  should  be  denounced 
with  the  circumstances  of  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  pub- 
lished wherever  the  ordinary  shall  think  fit.  And  that  the 
sheriffs,  and  other  bailiffs,  who  shall  set  such  excommuni- 
cated persons  at  liberty,  before  the  ordinary  has  received 
satisfaction,  shall  be  solemnly  excommunicated  themselves. 
However,  if  it  appears,  such  sheriffs,  &c.  have  acted 
by  the  king's  commands,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  ordinaries  to  deal  more  favourably  with  them.  But 
then  those  clerks  who  shall  dictate,  engross,  seal,  or 
give  their  advice  for  the  drawing  up  any  such  writs,  pre- 
cepts, or  orders,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church,  shall  be 
solenndy  excommunicated.  And  all  those  clerks  who  are 
reasonably  suspected  of  any  such  practice,  shall  be  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  benefice,  till  they  have  purged  themselves 
of  such  imputations  according  to  the  direction  of  the  canons. 
And  when  the  customary  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo 
was  denied,  the  king  was  to  be  petitioned  by  the  ordinary, 
that  it  might  be  granted.  And  in  case  the  refusal  was  con- 
tinued, the  king's  castles,  towns,  &c.,  in  that  diocese,  were  to 
be  interdicted.     And  as  for  those  who  kept  company  with 
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excommunicated  persons,  tliey  were  to  be  punished,  pursu-    HENRY 
ant  to  the  disciphne  of  the  Church.  K.  otEno-. 

4.  That  if  any  persons  who  are  known  to  be  clerks  and  '^f~^g~~^. 
of  good  fame  are  apprehended  only  upon  suspicion,  and  secuted 
kept  in  durance  by  any  lay  person,  and  not  delivered  to  the  "orljiJiffi- 
ordinary  to  be  tried  in  his  court,  that  then  such  lay  persons  "''"f,^"g- 

J  '  .        gestions. 

are  to  be  solemnly  excommunicated;  and  the  places  in  which 
the  clerks  are  so  confined,  and  the  estates  of  those  that  ap- 
prehend or  keep  them  in  prison,  are  to  be  interdicted  till 
they  have  set  such  prisoners  at  liberty,  and,  over  and  above, 
made  due  satisfaction  for  taking  them  into  custody.  Those 
likewise  that  shall  exhibit  any  false  information  or  charge 
against  any  clerks,  and  maliciously  occasion  their  being  im- 
prisoned, shall  lie  under  the  censure  above  mentioned. 

5.  When  any  wandering  and  unknown  clerks  happen  to 
be  taken  and  detained  in  prison,  upon  making  proof  of  their 
clerkship,  they  shall  be  demanded  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
place  to  be  tried  in  the  court  Christian ;  and  if  the  delivery 
of  them  is  refused  to  the  ordinary,  those  who  detain  them 
shall  be  punished  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  they  are  put  into  the 
ordinary's  hands,  they  shall  be  tried  by  the  form  of  the 
canons.  Neither  shall  the  ecclesiastical  court  be  obliged  to 
attend  for  the  concurrence  of  the  king's  justices.  And  if 
any  of  those  justices  shall  fine  the  bishop  for  not  bringing 
such  clerks  before  them,  that  then  the  said  justices,  whether 
clergy  or  lay,  shall  fall  under  the  Church  censures  above 
mentioned. 

6.  A  clerk  cast  before  his  ordinary  for  committing  any 
trespass  in  a  forest,  shall  be  bound  to  make  restitution  to 
the  king,  or  any  other  person  damnified,  and  to  undergo 
such  farther  punishment  as  the  ordinary  shall  think  fit. 

7.  But  when  clerks,  charged  with  committing  trespass 
or  other  crimes  shall  have  passed  the  test  of  a  canonical 
purgation,  and  cleared  themselves  in  an  ecclesiastical  court ; 
if  in  this  case  the  lay  ministers  of  justice  shall  keep  their 
goods  and  chattels  under  seizure,  those  who  thus  detain 
their  effects  shall  be  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censure,  as  Prohibi- 
in  the  foregoing  articles.  ''""*• 

8.  And  in  regard  the  clergy  and  others,  in  the  course 
of  commerce,  frequently  assure  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract by  a  solemn  promise,  or  taking  their  corporal   oath, 
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BONI-  and  being  summoned  before  an  ecclesiastical  judge  for  vio- 
Abp.  Cant,  lating  SO  solemn  a  security,  procure  the  king's  prohibition  to 
'^  -^  '  avoid  being  tried  in  the  court  Christian  for  perjury  and 
breach  of  faith.  To  prevent  this  disorder,  it  was  provided, 
that  if  the  prohibition  was  procured  by  a  layman,  he  was  to 
be  excommunicated ;  and  if  he  refused  to  desist,  his  estate 
to  be  interdicted  ;  but  if  the  criminal  was  a  clerk  or  a  monk, 
he  was  to  be  corrected  by  the  canons ;  and  in  case  of  obsti- 
nacy, the  ecclesiastical  censures  above  mentioned  were  to 
pass  upon  him. 

And  if  the  plaintiff  shall  waive  the  prosecution,  or  with- 
draw his  action  for  fear  of  the  king's  prohibition,  when  the 
matter  happens  thus,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  to  carry  on  the  process,  and  punish  the  delinquent  at 
his  discretion.     And  if  he  happens  to  be  distrained  in  his 
lay  fee,  both  the  ministers  of  justice  and  the  king  himself 
are  to  be  proceeded  against,  as  in  the  instances  already  re- 
cited.    And  in  case  he  has  no  lay  fee,  the  bishop  is  not  to 
deliver  him  to  the  hands  of  secular  justice.     And  if  the  bi- 
shop is  distrained  for  his  non-compliance,  the  crown,  and 
those  that  levy  the  distress,  are  liable  to  the  Church  cen- 
sures already  mentioned. 
The  laity         9.  The   synod  complains,    that   the  prelates,  who  were 
frmi  tajnng  obliged  by  their  office  to  enquire  into  the  misbehaviour  of 
TiirUu  T    *^^  people,  are  checked  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority ; 
cuurts.         that  the  king  and  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  forbade  their 
470.  tenants  taking  an  oath  to  declare  their  knowledge  at  the 

bishop's  instance :  and  likewise  that  the  prelates  were  not 
permitted  to  punish,  either  corporally,  or  by  fining,  propor- 
tionably  as  the  quality  of  the  person  or  fault  shall  require. 
It  is  therefore  decreed,  that  the  laity,  notwithstanding  this 
discouragement,  shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  above 
mentioned,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  submit  to  the 
penalties  put  upon  them  by  their  ordinaries,  and  that,  under 
the  censure  of  excommunication.  And  that  those  who 
hinder  the  taking  such  oaths,  or  submitting  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  spiritual  courts,  shall  be  proceeded  against  by 
interdict  and  excommunication. 
Jf^»^'  10.  And  because,  by  encroachments  of  the  same  nature, 

the  prelates  are  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority, 
when  any  Jews  happen  to  be  injurious  to  the  Church,  either 
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with  respect  to  persons  or  things :    it  is  decreed  therefore,   IIENRY 
that  if  a  Jew  refuses  to  answer  for  any  misdemeanor  before  ^  ofEng. 

an  ecclesiastical  judge,  in  cases  which  belong  to  the  cogni-  ' -' ' 

zance  of  the  spiritual  court ;  he  shall  be  compelled  to  appear, 
and  make  his  defence,  under  the  penalty  of  being  barred  all 
intercourse,  trading,  and  conversation  with  any  Christian. 
And  those  that  screen  such  Jews  from  making  their  appear- 
ance, or  distrain  those  who  send  them  such  citations,  shall 
incur  the  censures  of  interdict  and  excommunication. 

11.  The  eleventh  provides  against  the  violation  of  sa-nc- Breach  of 
tuaries,  and  decrees,  that  those  who  set  a  guard  upon  such  *""*''  ""'^^* 
places  of  privilege,  and  starve  the  persons  into  a  surrender, 

shall  be  excommunicated  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary. 
But  that  those  who  drag  such  persons  out  of  a  church  or 
churchyard,  or  surprise  them  in  the  highway,  as  they  are 
going  to  embark,  after  they  have  abjured  the  realm,  or  kill 
them  while  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Church, 
shall  be  punished  with  all  the  force  of  discipline  due  to 
sacrilegious  persons. 

12.  Again  the  synod  takes  notice,  that  the  property  and 
privileges  of  the  Church  are  sometimes  invaded  and  over- 
borne; and  decrees  that  excommunication  shall  be  denounced 
against  such  sacrilegious  injustice.  And  if  the  injurious 
persons  continue  in  their  obstinacy  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
the  interdict  shall  be  launched  against  their  estates  and 
places  where  they  reside :  neither  shall  either  of  these  cen- 
sures be  taken  oif  till  they  have  made  satisfaction. 

13.  Farther,  the  synod  sets  forth,  that,  because  the  sex- The  clergy 
vants  and  soldiers  of  great  men  sometimes  intrude  into  the  'I'll'Z^pr'^. 
houses  of  the  clergy,  waste  and  destroy  their  goods,  a.ndiP'^''*y- 
outrage  those,  both  in  language   and  blows,  who  offer  to 
contradict  or  resist  them  :  to  this  they  add,  that  the  car- 
riages and  teams  of  the  prelates,  monks,  and  clergy,  are 
seized  upon  the  road,  in  markets,  in  sanctuaries,  and  forc- 
ibly taken  away  to  convey  the  provisions,  or  other  commo- 
dities of  the  great  men  of  tiie  realm  ;  It  is  therefore  ordained 

that  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  arbitrary  and  sacrilegious 
violence,  shall  be  solemnly  excommunicated  till  they  have 
made  restitution,  and  given  satisfaction,  over  and  above,  for 
the  affront,  and  ill  consequence  of  the  injury. 

14.  The  synod  remonstrates,  that  the  clergy  and  religious 
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BONI-    were  compelled  to  sell  their  commodities  to  the  king's  pur- 
FACE,    veyors  and  servants,  at  the  rate  and  price  set  by  his  high- 
^-^/-^  ness,  and  forced  to  deliver  the  goods  without  receiving  the 
money.     To  prevent   this  oppression,  it  was  decreed  that 
those  who  made  use  of  such  force  should  be  excommuni- 
cated, and  obliged  to  allow  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  or  to 
restore  the  goods  which  they  had  seized.     And  besides  all 
this,  to  make  competent  satisfaction  for  the  invasion  of  pro- 
perty. 
Bishops  sees      15.  The   fifteenth    article  complains,   that    the   lands  of 
7fmnified]n  Cathedral  and  conventual  churches,  being  in  the  custody  of 
the  vacancy,  the  crown  during  the  vacancy,  the  king's  bailiffs  and  officers 
embezzle   the    goods,    and    commit    great   waste    upon   the 
estates ;  that  this  latitude  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Church,   and  a  direct  infraction  upon  the 
securities  of  Magna  Charta ;  for  this  reason  it  is  decreed, 
that  the   ordinary   shall   excommunicate    such    sacrilegious 
persons  till  they  have  made  satisfiiction  ;  and  that  if  the 
king  interposes,  and  stops  the  courts  of  justice,  the  remedies 
against  those  who  attach  or  distrain  the  Church  for  the 
exercise  of  her  jurisdiction  are  to  be  made  use  of. 
Bishops'  16.  The  next  grievance  observed  by  the  synod  is,  that 

al£y  *   bishops,  with  respect  to  their  ecclesiastical  tenures  and  estates, 
were  cited  by  the  common  summons  to  appear  in  person  be- 
fore the  itinerant  judges,  and  not  allowed  to  attend  by  their 
proxy  or  attorney,  and  that  this  personal  attendance  was 
contrary  to  the  lilaerties  and  franchises  of  the  Church.     It 
was  therefore  resolved,  the  king  should  be    petitioned   to 
allow  the  bishops  to  constitute  their  attorneys   in  form  of 
law  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  the  justices  should  be  ad- 
monished to  admit  such  proxies,  furnished  with  letters  of 
attorney ;  and  that,  in  case  the  judges  refuse  to  allow  them, 
thus  qualified,  and  fine  and  distrain  the  prelate  for  not  per- 
sonally appearing,  upon  such  occasions  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  censures  of  the  Church  above  mentioned. 
The  clergy        17.  The  Seventeenth  article  sets  forth,  that  the  prelates 
Ztowar-'"''  and  clergy  are  forced,  under  the  penalty  of  being  distrained, 
rantos.        ^q  appear  in  the  king's  courts,  to  shew  by  what  right  or  au- 
471.  thority  they  hold    those  liberties  and    privileges   of  which 
themselves  or  their  predecessors  have  had  a  long  and  peace- 
able enjoyment;  and  that,  unless  they  can  justify  their  title 
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upon  these  questions,  they  are  immediately  disseized.    Now   HENRY 
the  remedy  against  this  encroachment,  was  to  enjoin  those  K.  ofEng. 
who  were  cited  upon  these  heads  not  to  make  their  appear-         ' 
ance.     And    in    case    they   were    distrained,    or   otherways 
molested  for  such  defauk,  the  censures  of  the  Church  were 
to  be  exerted,  as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned. 

18.  And  since  it  sometimes  happens,  that  princes,    and 
other  good  Christians,  convey  estates  and  privileges  to  the  ^"dput 
Church  by  charter  and  deed,  in  which  settlement,  this,  or  a  reasonable 
resembling  clause,  is  commonly  inserted  :    "  By  this  present  f/)-^"J-//^C 
deed  and  writing,  I  give,  grant,  and  convey  to  such  a  cathe- 
dral, church,  or  monastery,  and  to  their  respective  bishops, 
abbots,  &c.,  such  a  fee  or  estate,  with  all  the  rights,  emolu- 
ments, and  appurtenances,  either  to  me,  or  my  heirs,  law- 
fully belonging    or  appertaining."     Now  if  a  contest  arise 
afterwards  concerning  any  branch  of  the  pi-emises,  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  conveyance,  the  king's  judges  pro- 
nounce the  charter  void,  and  of  none  effect,  because  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  not  particularly  named.     And  thus,  by 

this  construction  of  the  bench,  the  word,  all,  signifies  no- 
thing. On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  point  under  debate  is  par- 
ticularly expressed  in  the  settlement;  the  judges  will  then 
declare  the  charter  of  no  force  or  significancy,  if  the  church 
or  monastery  has  happened  to  let  her  rights  sleep,  and  to 
have  made  no  actual  use  of  the  privilege  in  question.  It  is 
therefore  provided,  that  all  secular  judges,  whether  clergy 
or  lay,  who  shall  injvu*e  the  Church  in  her  property  by  such 
unreasonable  and  perverse  constructions  of  law,  shall  be  ad- 
monished by  the  respective  ordinaries  to  forbear  such  pre- 
varication for  the  future :  and,  in  case  they  refuse  to  ac- 
quiesce, and  desist,  the  censures  of  excommunication  and 
interdict  are  to  be  denounced  against  them. 

19.  And    whereas    kings,    noblemen,    and    other   Y>io\is  Suit  and 
Christians,  have  granted  estates  to  the  Church  and  clergy  '^',7,irft./o/' 
to   be   held    upon  the    best  terms,  and    under    the  tenure  "«'  (i^'ig!/ 

„   „  ii-  •!  T  1  1  /'I-     against  law. 

ot  iranck  almoine ;  notwitlistandmg  the  advantage  oi  tins 
grant,  the  king's  sheriffs,  and  the  bailiffs  and  stewards  of 
noblemen,  compel  such  ecclesiastical  persons  to  do  suit  and 
service  to  their  lord's  court,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
conveyance,  the  intention  of  the  donor,  and  the  privilege  of 
the  respective  churches.     To  which  is  added,  that  church- 
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men  and  monks  are  likewise  disturbed  and  disseized  of  their 
estates,  of  which  they  have  been  possessed  for  several  ages, 
unless  they  can  defend  their  title  by  producing  the  original 
settlements,  which  charters,  in  such  a  long  tract  of  time,  are 
possibly  worn  out  or  destroyed.  It  is  therefore  provided, 
that,  in  case  any  distress  is  levied  by  the  donors,  their  heirs 
or  successors,  for  default  of  such  suit  and  service,  &c.,  the 
oppression  is  to  be  punished  by  the  censures  of  the  Church 
above  mentioned. 

20.  And  lastly,  because  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
when  lay  persons  die  intestate,  the  lords  of  the  fee  seize 
their  assets,  and  will  not  suffer  their  debts  to  be  paid  out  of 
their  personal  estate,  nor  the  remainder  to  go  to  the  use  of 
their  children  and  parents,  or  to  be  distributed  in  charity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordi- 
nary ;  it  is  therefore  provided  and  decreed,  that  the  said 
lords  of  manors  and  their  bailiffs,  shall  be  admonished  not 
to  obstruct  the  legal  disposition  of  the  goods  of  such  intes- 
tate persons  :  and,  in  case  they  refuse  to  take  notice  of  the 
admonition,  they  are  to  be  excommunicated,  at  least  for 
detaining  that  part  of  the  assets  which  was  to  be  distributed 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  deceased.  And  those  were  to 
lie  under  the  same  censure,  who  hindered  villains  in 
gross,  or  regardant  to  manors,  from  making  their  wills,  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  usage  and  custom  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

From  the  provisions  of  this  synod,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  Church  suffered  in  her  property,  and  lay  some- 
times under  hardships  and  encroachments ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  side,  it  must  be  said,  the  claims  of  the  synod  seem  im- 
moderate in  some  cases,  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  are  over 
extended,  and  the  censures  of  the  Church  misapplied,  and 
driven  too  far  upon  the  government. 

The  latter  end  of  this  prince's  reign  being  remarkable  for 
several  great  occurrences  and  revolutions  in  the  state,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  throw  in  a  word  or  two  about  them. 
To  begin : — 

The  next  year,  the  king  sailed  into  France,  and  demanded 
restitution  of  the  provinces  seized  in  the  reign  of  his  father 
king  John.  The  French  urged  a  great  many  reasons 
against  parting  with  what  they  had  gotten,  and  particularly 
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that  the  EngHsh  title  to  Normandy  was  defective  from  the   HENRY 
beginning,  and  that  duke  Rollo  wrested  it  from  the  king  of  k.  ofEng. 

France  by  force.     King  Henry,   being  in  no  condition  to  ' -\ — ' 

raise  an  army,  and  maintain  his  claim  in  the  field,  resigned  resigns  most 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,   the   earldom    of  Anjou,  Tours,  ^/''fwA 
Maine,  and  Poictou,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  provinces  in 

mi  •  ••  T-inii-r  France. 

Ihis  resignation  was  passed  with  all  the  solemnity  oi  a  treaty, 
and  the  king,  princes  Edward  and  Edmund,  were  sworn  to 
the  articles  :  and  from  this  time,  the  king  omitted  the  title 
of  duke  of  Normandy,  earl  of  Anjou,  &c.,  in  his  publick 
instruments.  Continuat, 

Before  the  mention  of  this   treaty,  I  should  have  taken  989.    Con- 
notice  that  the  parliament  met  at  Oxford  upon  the    same  L^tera^&c 
day  the  synod  was  convened  at  Merton.     In  the  late  parha-  p-  ^"t^-  "l^^^- 
ment  at  London,  the  king  had  granted  the  barons  a  refor- 
mation of  the  government,  as  they  called  it.     This  regula- 
tion was  to  be  managed  by  twelve  of  the  king's  council,  and 
twelve   others   chosen  by   the   barons  :    and  that  whatever 
orders  were  passed  by  these  twenty-four,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them,  should  be  obeyed.  Par.  42. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  transacted  at  the  Oxford  par-  p^^ig  ad 
liament,  was  the  election  of  these  twenty-four.     Four  of  the  ^^^-  ^258. 
king's  twelve  were,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  elect  of  Win- 
chester, the  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Henry  de  Weng- 
ham,  dean  of  St.  Martin's,  London.     In  the  twelve  chosen 
by  the  barons,  there  was  no  clergyman,  excepting  the  bishop  Annal.Bur- 

r  \X7-  u  ton,  p.  412. 

OI  Woi-cester. 

These  twenty-four  named  the  king's  council,  which  con- 
sisted of  fifteen :  of  this  number  there  were  two  prelates, 
viz.,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of 
Worcester.  _  Id.  p.  413, 

To  proceed.     These  twenty-four  made  the  following  de-  414. 

,  ,  .    .  The  Oxford 

mands,  and  provisions  : —  provisions. 

1.  First,  they  required  the  king's  confirmation  of  the 
charter  granted  by  his  father,  king  John. 

2.  They  insisted  upon  a  justiciary  that  should  have  no  bias 
upon  him  towards  partiality  and  injustice. 

3.  That  they  should  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  jus- 
ticiaries, chancellors,  and  other  officers  and  ministers  of  the  ^Vfatthew 
crown  from  year  to  year ;  and  that  the  king's  castles  should  p.  391. 
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BONI-    be  put  into  their  custody,  or  into  the  hands  of  such  as  they 
Abp.  Can't,  should  appoint. 

'       '^  4.  They  forced  the  king  and  prince  Edward,  under  the 

menaces  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  consent  to  this 
agreement;  and  made  it  death  to  any  person,  of  what  condi- 
tion or  quality  soever,  to  oppose,  or  appear  against,  these 
provisions:  and,  that  they  might  have  the  countenance  of 
Ibid.  the  spiritual  authority,  the  bishops  at  this  parliament,  of 

which  order  there  appeared  about  nine,  denounced  those 
excommunicated  that  should  break  in  upon  the  articles 
above  mentioned. 

And  here,  Matthew  of  Westminster  falls  into  some 
strains  of  satire  against  this  liberty  with  the  crown.  He 
desires  to  know,  with  what  modesty  and  conscience  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  other  prelates,  could  give 
their  consent  to  such  dishonourable  and  dethroning  arti- 
cles? That  it  was  matter  of  admiration  that  these  bishops, 
who  had  sworn  with  the  rest  of  the  barons  to  maintain  the 
king's  honour  and  government,  should  forget  their  engage- 
Ibid,  ments  in  so  plain  an  instance. 

To  go  on  with  the  Oxford  provisions.  The  twenty-four 
ordered  there  should  be  three  parliaments  in  a  year,  and 
fixed  the  days  for  their  sitting. 

And  here,  upon  a  principle  of  frugality,  the  community, 
or  barons,  chose  twelve  to  represent  them,  who,  with  the 
Annal.Bur-  king's  council,  were  to  complete  the  parliament. 
^on,p.     J,       'pbis  Oxford  parliament  drew  up  an  oath  of  association 
to  maintain  the  provisions  agreed  on.     In  this  oath  there  is 
Id.  p.  41.3.    a  clause  for  the  saving  their  allegiance  to  the  crown. 
The  king's        And  to  sccure  the  king  from  receiving  any  counter  im- 
^nX'I'rhasvd  pi'essions  from  his  four  half  brothers,  Athelmar,  elect   of 
outojEng-  Winchester,  Guy  and  Geoffrey  de  Lusignan,  and  William 
de  Valencia,  they  chased  these  noblemen  first  from  Oxford, 
Paris.  and  afterwards  out  of  the  kingdom. 

These  articles  lying  heavy  upon  the  crown,  having  been 
extorted  by  duress,  the  king  was  very  desirous  to  disengage 
Conven-  liimself.  To  tliis  purpose  he  procured  the  pope's  bull  to 
ttrip,&c.  absolve  him,  and  those  who  adhered  to  him,  from  the  oath 
722!  742!  taken  at  Oxford. 
The  battle        The  king's  conscience  being  thus  at  liberty,  he  drew  out 

at  Lewes. 
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into  the  field  against  the  barons,  took  Northampton,  and   HENRY 
went  on  with  success  till  the  battle  of  Lewes.     In  this  dis-  k.  ofEng. 
pute,  the    royahsts  were  defeated;    the   king,  his  brother'       •'      ' 
Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  many  other  barons,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  but  the  castle  holding  out  for  the  king,  p^j^^^gg^ 
prince  Edward,  who  was  at  the  battle,  rallied  his  forces, 
and    designed   to   try  his   fortune    once    more    against   the 
enemy.     This  resolution  of  the  prince  made  the  confederate  fj^''*l°' 
barons  doubt  the  issue,  and  brought  them  to  a  treaty.    And  tween  the 
thus,  the  controversy  was  in  a  manner  wholly  referred  to  the  tiie%ar< 


071S 


king  of  France.     This  prince,  perceiving  king  Henry  had  ^^f'^'Zr'^nch 
been  overborne  by  the  barons  at  Oxford,  annulled  all  the  Westminst, 
provisions  of  that  parliament.  P;  ^•'^* 

This  decision  was    immediately  seconded  by  the  pope's  tiones,  Li- 
bull,  and  excommunication  denounced  against  all  those  who  tera,  &c. 

'  _       o  torn.  1.  p. 

refused  to  comply  with  the  French  king's  award.  781. 

But  Simon  Montfort,  who  headed  the  rebellious  barons, 
being  possessed  of  the  king's  and  prince's  person,  took  no 
notice  of  his  holiness's  order.  And  here  we  are  to  observe, 
that  while  the  king  was  in  Montfort's  custody,  his  name 
and  seal  were  used  for  what  purposes  the  earl  thought  fit. 

To  give  one  remarkable  instance  ;  this  earl  sent  out  writs 
in  the  king's  name  to  summon  the  bishops,  barons,  abbots, 
and  priors,  to  a  parliament  at  London.  There  is  likewise  a 
writ  directed  to  the  sheriff's  to  send  up  two  knights  from 
each  county,  and  the  boroughs  are  ordered  to  send  up  the 
same  number  out  of  their  corporations.  By  the  way,  this  is 
the  first  time  we  meet  with  this  representation  of  the  com-  Conven- 

,.  tiones,  Li- 

mons  m  parliament.  tcnp,  &c. 

To  give  another  instance  of  Montfort's  abuse  of  the  royal  sce^BVady 
name  to  countenance  his  own  disloyalty :  after  prince  Ed-  apjnst 
ward  had  made  his  escape  out  of  the  barons'  custody,  this 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  forced  the  king  to  proclaim  his          473. 
son,  the  prince,  and  all  his  loyal  subjects,  rebels,  and  write 
to  the  bishops  to  excommunicate  them.  ld.8io,8ll, 

Prince  Edward  having  gained  his  liberty,  endeavoured  to  coiitin. 
rescue  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rebellious  barons.  r,'?J";:,!'; 
To   this  purpose  he   marched    his  troops   to   Evesham    in  j/„.  n-hcix 
Worcestershire,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Gloces-  '^;;/''"/''^ «' 
ter  and  the  forces  commanded  by  Roger  Mortimer :    and  "'"/  '/'<■ 
here,  Montfort  being  blocked  up  in  Evesham,  was  forced  recovered. 
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BONI-    to  draw  out  his  army  and  come  to  a  battle.     The  rebels 
Abp.  Can't,  maintained  the  fight  for  some  time  with  great  obstinacy : 

'       ■' '  but,  at  last,  they  were  entirely  routed,  and  Montfort  their 

general  slain. 

This  battle  restored  the  government,  and  gave  the  king 
Literae,  his  liberty,  who  immediately  after  declared  against  Mont- 
tiones7  &c.  fort's  violence,  and  made  void  all  his  former  grants  and  instru- 
tom.  1.  p.  ments  made  under  duress.  And  thus  I  have  brought  the 
A.  D.  1261.    state  period  to  the  year  1265. 

Pope  Alex-  To  return  to  the  Church:  in  the  year  1259,  pope  Alex- 
Fourth's  ander  wrote  a  letter  to  the  English  barons,  in  answer  to  a 
EnZilh  *^^  ^^*^  remonstrance  they  had  sent  him.  The  pope  takes  no- 
barons.  tice  the  barons  had  suggested,  that  in  regard  of  the  piety 
of  the  monks,  their  ancestors  had  conveyed  the  patronage 
of  several  churches  to  the  monasteries,  in  confidence  these 
religious  would  present  persons  well  qualified  to  the  bishops; 
and  that  by  this  means,  the  parishes  might  be  well  supplied, 
and  the  poor  relieved.  But  that  the  barons  were  disap- 
pointed in  this  pious  design,  partly  by  the  pope's  provi- 
sions, and  partly  by  the  avarice  and  mismanagement  of  the 
monasteries,  which,  by  procuring  appropriations  from  the 
apostolick  see,  furnished  the  parishes  at  discretion,  over- 
looked the  authority  of  their  diocesans,  and  converted  the 
profits  of  their  livings  to  their  own  use.  The  pope  endea- 
vours to  excuse  himself  upon  these  heads ;  tells  them,  that 
when  he  granted  the  monks  the  pi'ivilege  of  appropriations, 
it  was  done  in  hope  of  advancing  religion ;  it  was  done  to 
augment  the  slender  endowments  of  some  monasteries,  and 
to  put  them  in  a  better  condition  to  assist  the  indigent : 
however,  notwithstanding  the  integrity  of  his  meaning,  he 
might  possibly  be  mistaken  in  some  instances ;  for,  though 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent  a  person  who  was  neither 
liable  to  error  or  falsehood,  yet  himself  being  a  son  of  Adam, 
and  having  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  about  him,  he 
might  be  imposed  on  by  false  suggestions,  and  surprised 
into  a  mistake,  like  other  men. 

And  whereas  the  barons  had  complained  of  the  low 
condition  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  that  in  this  re- 
spect, the  English  were  much  inferior  to  their  predeces- 
sors :  to  this,  the  pope  answers  that  they  had  a  very 
flourishing  seminary  of  arts  and  sciences :  that  no  country 
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of  Christendom  had  better  opportunities  for  education:  and  HENRY 
that  all  parts  of  learning  were  carried  to  a  great  improve-  j^  of  En? 
ment  in  their  universities.  ' v ' 

And  as  for  their  menacing  to  recall  the  munificence  of 
their  predecessors,  and  dispose  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  he  gives  them  to  understand  that  this  liberty  was 
altogether  impracticable :  that  they  had  no  right  to  over- 
throw the  settlements  made  by  themselves  or  their  prede- 
cessors, or  lay  their  hands  upon  that  which  was  consecrated 
to  God  Almighty.  At  last,  he  promises  to  redress  what  was 
really  amiss,  and  to  refer  the  reformation  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  English  bishops.  Annal.Bur- 

In  the  year  1261,  there  was  a  provincial  council  held  at  ^°"' P"  "^^^^ 
Lambeth.     But  the  constitutions  of  this  synod  being  much 
the  same  with  those  of  Merton,  I  shall  waive  the  recital.        Spelman, 

These  constitutions  of  Merton  and  Lambeth  carried  the  2!^p^3Q5.'^ ' 
privileges  of  the  Church  too  high,  and  bore  too  hard  upon  ■''•  »•  1261. 
the  common  law  in  some  instances.     This  overstraining  the 
point  made  the  king  uneasy :  however,  he  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  refer  the  controversy  to  his  own  courts,  but  ap- 
plied to  the  pope  for  a  remedy. 

In   his  letter,  he   informs  the   pope  that   the  reverend  ^''^ /"«g^ 
fathers,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  suf-  pope  for  a 
fragans,  had  passed  some  synodical  decrees  to  the  prejudice  ^gftufcon- 
of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and  therefore  desires  his  holiness  stUutions  of 
would  revoke  those  constitutions.     This  letter  is  addressed  ^^^  ^ 
to  pope  Urban  IV.,  and  dated  October  23,  12G1.  H.3.M.19. 

The  pope,  as  far  as  it  appears,  was  silent  about  two  years: 
after  which  time,  he  sent  the  king  an  answer  to  his  request,  a.  d.  12C3. 
In  this  letter  he  takes  notice,  that  the  Church  of  England 
had  suffered  great  hardships  by   the  maladministration  of 
the  king's  ministers  of  justice.     That,  to  provide  against 
these   encroachments,   the    archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
his    suffragans    had   passed    several    commendable    consti- 
tutions in  defence  of  their  liberties  :  and  that  they  had  since 
made  application  to  the  apostolick  see,  to  confirm  their  pro- 
vincial synod.    These  decrees,  as  far  as  it  appears,  the  pope  The  pope 
had  made  no  difficulty  to  confirm,  had  it  not  been  for  tiie '''•^'1''*  ""^ 
remonstrance  of  the  king's  ambassadors,  who  declared  against  ''""• 
them  as  prejudicial  to  tiie  rights  of  the  crown.     For  this 
reason,  the  pope  tells  the  king,  he  deferred  the  confirming 

VOL.  II.  o   o 
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BONI-  them,  though  otherwise  he  had  nothing  to  obiect.  In  the 
Abp.  Cant,  close  of  the  letter,  he  desires  the  king  would  be  tender  of 
'  '^  '  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  forbid  his  ministers 
Conven-      encroaching  upon  them. 

terffi^&c.'"  The  next  year,  the  king  taking  a  progress  through  the 
torn.  1.  p.  diocese  of  Hereford,  to  secure  the  frontiers  against  the 
Welsh,  happened  to  find  the  see  without  either  bishop, 
A.  D.  12C4.  dean,  or  official,  to  govern  the  bishoprick.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, he  sent  his  precept  or  writ  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
474.  to  reprimand  him  for  his  neglect,  and  enjoin  him  residence. 

The  king's   And  here,  amongst  other  things,  he  lets  the  bishop  know, 
hU)Z  %f"'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  temporalities  were  settled  upon  the  see  by  his  pre- 
Hereford  to  dcccssors  for  the  benefit  of  religion  :  that  unless  the  bishop 
residence,     would  answer  these  ends,  and  dischai'ge  the  functions  of  his 
station,  he  would  stop  the  revenues,  and  seize  the  barony : 
being  resolved  that  those  who  refuse  to  undergo  the  bur- 
then, should  never  receive  the  profits  and  advantages  of  the 

Spel.  Con-    office. 

p!  31^6.  Ex.  And  here,  though  the  bishop's  neglect  is  not  to  be  de- 
Bibl.Cot-  fended,  yet,  it  may  be,  those  that  drew  up  the  king's  order, 
overstrained  some  of  the  expressions,  and  made  his  highness 
threaten  too  high:  for  first,  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
being  settled  without  any  clause  of  revocation,  they  do  not 
become  liable  to  seizure  or  forfeiture  for  maladministra- 
tion. Besides,  had  the  misbehaviour  of  the  bishop  of  Here- 
ford been  referred  to  the  archbishop,  or  a  provincial  synod, 
it  had  been  much  more  agreeable  to  the  rights  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church. 
April 21,  The  next  thing  remarkable  in  the  Church  is,  the  national 

synod  held  at  London  under  cardinal  Othobon,  the  pope's 
legate;  Matthew  of  Westminster  reports,  that  besides  all  the 
M.West-    English  prelates,  those   of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
An"^l268^     were  present  at  this  council. 

The  nation-  The  learned  sir  Henry  Spelman  happens  to  be  mistaken 
ai  council  at  ^y^Qj^^^y  years  in  assigning  the  time  of  this  synod.  He 
under  the  assigus  it  to  the  year  1^48:  whereas  it  is  evident  by  the 
bmf'^  '"title  and  preface,  that  it  was  held  in  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  IV.,  who  was  not  advanced  to  the  papacy  till  the 
year  1265.  And  then,  as  for  Othobon,  he  was  not  sent 
Concil.tom.  legate  into  England  till  two  years  after. 
11.  col.  907.      rpj^g  canons  of  this  council  were  of  great  authority,  and 
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looked  on  as  a  rule  of  discipline  to  the  English  Church.    HENRY 

T  T  T 

And  notwithstanding  the  change  at  the  Reformation,  tliere  ^^  „fK 


"g- 


are  several  of  them  still  in  force,  and  make  part  of  our  canon  "- 
law.     The  case  standing  thus,  I  shall  mention  some  of  the  Antiquit. 

o  '  •  1  •        1  liritau.  in 

canons  which  appear  to  have  been  new,  either  m  the  matter,  Boniface, 
or  some  other  remarkable  circumstance  ;    for,  by  the  way,  ^'' 
several  of  them  are  only  Otho's  constitutions  confirmed,  and 
enforced  with  farther  penalties. 

I.  The  first  canon  enjoins  the  archdeacons  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  parochial  clergy,  with  reference  to  baptism. 
And  here,  the  parish  priests  are  commanded  to  be  perfect 
in  the  form  of  this  sacrament :  to  expound  and  repeat  it  fre- 
quently to  their  congregation  upon  Sundays ;  that  in  case 
of  necessity  the  laity  may  be  in  a  condition  to  baptize  an 
infant. 

II.  The  second  forbids  the  receiving  anything  for  admi- 
nistering the  sacraments :  points  to  the  form  of  absolution, 
and  enjoins  confessories  to  make  use  of  the  following  words: 
Ego  te  ahsolvo  a  feccatis  tuts,  etc.  Authoritate  qua  fungor 
te  ahsolvo.  And  at  the  close  of  the  canon,  the  synod  com- 
plains that  the  benefit  of  absolution  is  sometimes  denied  to 
people  in  prison,  by  the  rigours  of  the  keepers.  It  is  there- 
fore decreed,  that  if  any  jailer  or  other  person  shall  hinder 
a  penitent  from  making  his  confession,  they  shall  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  Christian  burial. 

III.  By  the  third,  all  churches  arc  to  be  consecrated  within 
two  years  after  they  are  finished. 

IX.  The  ninth  provides  against  non-residency,  and  de- 
crees, that  all  persons  instituted  to  livings  should  be  obliged 
to  resign  their  other  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  provided 
they  had  any,  and  swear  to  reside  upon  the  place.  And  in 
case  they  were  no  more  than  deacons  at  their  institution, 
they  were  to  take  priests'  orders  within  a  year  at  the  farthest. 

X.  The  tenth  is  directed  against  intrusions,  and  enjoins 
the  ordinary  not  to  admit  or  institute  any  clerk,  without 
legal  proof  of  the  death,  cession,  resignation,  or  deprivation 
of  the  last  incumbent. 

XII.  The  twelfth  provides  against  cantoning  of  parishes, 
or  subdividing  them  into  more  parsonages  or  vicarages  than 
formerly.  It  likewise  forbids  detaining  part  of  the  tithcn 
from  the  incumbent. 

o  o  2 
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BONI-  XIII.  The  thirteenth  guards  the  privilege  of  sanctuaries ; 
Abp.  Cant,  and  decrees  excommunication  against  those  who  drag  any 
' ■' '  person  out  of  a  church,  churchyard,  or  cloister,  hinder  him 

from  receiving  provisions,  or  seize   anything   deposited  in 

those  places  of  protection. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  provides  for  the  solemnizing  of 
marriages ;  and  directs  the  censures  of  the  Church  against 
those  who  shall  presume  to  hinder  them  from  being  publick. 

XV.  The  fifteenth  enjoins  executors  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  and  deliver  it  in  to  their 
ordinary ;  and  not  presume  to  administer  till  they  have  given 
such  satisfaction. 

XVI.  By  the  sixteenth,  the  bishops  are  forbidden  to  se- 
quester the  profits  of  vacant  livings,  unless  in  some  special 
cases,  where  custom  and  law  allow  this  practice. 

XVII.  The  seventeenth  decrees  that  chapels  allowed  for 
the  convenience  of  private  persons,  should  not  receive  any 
offerings  or  perquisites  to  the  prejudice  of  the  mother 
church.  And  therefore  enjoins  the  chaplains  of  those 
places  to  restore  all  such  perquisites  to  the  rector  of  the 
parish. 

XVIII.  The  eighteenth  provides  against  dilapidations, 
and  decrees  that  if  any  rector  or  vicar  shall  neglect  to  re- 
pair the  houses  belonging  to  his  benefice,  within  two  months 
after  notice  given  him  by  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  that 
from  thenceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  to  se- 
quester, and  seize  such  portions  of  the  profits  belonging  to 
the  incumbent,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  repairing  the  build- 
ings above  mentioned. 

475.  XX.  The  twentieth   sets  forth,  that  God  Almighty,  not- 

withstanding his  attribute  of  mercy,  will  by  no  means  be 
bribed  for  his  pardon,  nor  receive  a  sacrifice  from  a  sinner 
by  way  of  compensation.  However,  some  persons  of  dignity 
and  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  do  not  seem  to  consider  the 
justice  of  the  divine  proceedings;  otherwise  they  would  not 
go  such  a  length  in  their  commutations,  and  receive  money 
instead  of  exerting  discipline.  That  this  method,  instead 
of  relieving  the  delinquent,  made  the  judge  a  criminal. 
Besides,  such  impunity  tended  only  to  encourage  dissolu- 
tion of  manners:  for,  according  to  St.  Isidore,  a  man  of 
loose  practice  will  never  be  afraid  of  taking  his  liberty,  as 
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long  as  he  is  allowed   to  fine  for  his  fault,  and  his  coffers   HENRY 
can  make  him   innocent:    this  is  the   way  to  debauch  the  k.  ofEng. 
consciences  of  the  people,  to  take  off  the  horror  of  an  ill '       ''      ' 
action,  and   amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  license  to  commit  sin. 
The  canon,  therefore,  orders  the  archdeacons  to  make  use 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Cliurch,  and  never  to  receive  any 
money  upon  such  scandalous  considerations.     The  bishops 
are  likeveise  strictly  enjoined  to  take  care  the  archdeacons 
do  their  duty  in  the  cases  above  mentioned. 

XXI.  The  one-and-tvventieth  declares  against  the  farm- 
ing of  spiritual  offices  and  jurisdictions  :  it  being  a  scandal- 
ous thing  that  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  sacerdotal 
character  should  be  made  a  commodity  in  commerce,  and 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  were,  set  to  sale:  besides, 
he  that  buys  these  spiritual  advantages,  will  make  no  scru- 
ple to  sell  them,  as  his  covetousness  shall  direct.  The  canon, 
therefore,  strictly  forbids  the  farming  the  profits  arising 
from  any  spiritual  function  or  jurisdiction,  and  declares  the 
contract  void,  notwithstanding  its  being  drawn  in  the  forms 
and  securities  of  law ;  and  enjoins  that  the  third  part  of  the 
profits  conveyed  by  any  such  bargain,  should  be  expended 
in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  cathedral. 

XXIII.  The  three-and-twentieth  provides  against  alienat- 
ing any  part  of  the  tithes  from  the  parochial  clergy.  And 
here  the  bishops  are  strictly  forbidden  to  appropriate  any 
church  in  their  diocese  to  another  bishop,  or  to  any  reli- 
gious house,  unless  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  ap- 
propriation is  made  are  under  the  pressure  of  apparent 
poverty,  or  some  other  sufficient  reason  may  be  assigned  as 
may  plainly  justify  the  practice. 

The  canon  proceeds  to  take  notice  that  these  appropri- 
ations gave  occasion  to  great  abuse  and  misapplication  of 
the  Church  revenues.  That  sometimes  the  whole  profits 
of  the  livings  were  swept  away,  and  no  vicar  provided  to  take 
care  of  the  parish  ;  and  where  there  was  a  vicar  settled, 
they  allowed  him  so  slender  a  maintenance  that  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  support  his  function :  and  here  the  monas- 
teries are  plainly  taxed,  as  appears  by  the  enacting  part  of 
the  canon,  by  virtue  of  which,  all  the  religious,  exempt  and 
not  exempt,  the  Cistercians,  and  others,  who  are  possessed 
of  appropriated  livings,  are  obliged  to  present  vicars  to  such 
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BONi-     churches  within   six  months  to   their  respective  diocesans, 
Abp.  Cant.  ^"^^1  to  allow  them  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  living  for 

'       ^^ '  their  maintenance.     And  in  case  of  failure,  the   diocesans 

are  authorized  to  put  this  part  of  the  canon  in  execution. 

XXIV.  The  twenty-fourth  provides  against  the  mis- 
applying the  goods  of  intestate  persons,  and  decrees,  that 
the  provision  in  this  case,  formerly  made  by  the  English 
prelates,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  and  barons,  should  be 
strictly  observed,  and  that  no  prelates,  or  any  other  persons, 
should  either  seize,  or  manage  the  assets  of  intestate  persons 
contrary  to  that  constitution. 

This  provision,  hinted  by  the  canon,  was  an  act  of  parlia- 

Linwood      wient,  as  is  observed  in  Linwood :    and,  by  the  word  olim, 

Coustitut.    ai^(j  its  not  being  mentioned  among  the   statutes  of  king 

loc.  Henry  III.,  it  was  most  probably  made  m  the  reign  ot  this 

prince's    predecessors.     However,    we    have    something   of 

this  kind  repeated  in  an  act  of  his  successor,  king  Edward  I. 

i3Ed.  I.      The   statute   runs    thus:     "Whereas,    after  the   death    of 
c.  19.  .  . 

a  person  dying  intestate,  who  is  bounden  to  some   other 

for  debt,  the  goods  came  to  the  ordinary  to  be  disposed: 

the  ordinary  from  henceforth  shall  be  bound  to  answer  th 

debts,  as  far  forth  as  the  goods  of  the  dead  will  extend,  in 

such   sort  as  the  executors  of  the  same  party  should  have 

been  bounden  if  he  had  made  a  testament." 

XXV.  The  twenty-fifth  states  the  condition  of  ecclesias- 
tical judges,  and  decrees,  that  no  archbishop,  nor  other 
ordinary,  should  delegate  the  hearing  of  causes  to  any  but 
dignitaries,  and  persons  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  or,  at  least, 
to  none  under  canons  of  cathedrals  or  collegiate  churches. 

XXVI.  The  twenty-sixth  settles  the  form  and  circum- 
stances of  sending  out  citations,  and  provides,  that  the  per- 
son prosecuted  may  have  due  notice  to  make  his  appear- 
ance at  the  court. 

XXVII.  The  twenty-seventh  reinforces  Otho's  constitu- 
tion, and  makes  a  supplemental  provision  with  reference  to 
advocates.  And  here  it  is  decreed,  that  no  advocate  shall 
be  allowed  to  practise,  without  producing  the  letters  of  the 
diocesan  to  testify  that  he  has  taken  the  oath  to  manage 
fairly  in  his  faculty,  and  be  true  to  his  client :  or  for  want 
of  producing  such  a  testimonial,  to  take  a  new  oath  to  that 
purpose. 
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XXVIII.  The  twenty-eighth  sets  forth,  that  since  the   HENRY 

•  ITT 

design  of  courts  of  justice,  of  what  kind  soever,  is  to  settle  k.  ofEng. 

controversies,   and  bring  the  parties  to  an   accord ;    those  '  ' 

ecclesiastical  judges  (for  the  canon  is  only  concerned  with 

such)  who  entangle  the  process,  and  prolong  the  suit,  abuse  476. 

their  character,  and  act  counter  to  the  end  of  their  office. 

By  such  prevarications  as  these,  God  Almighty  is  provoked, 

our  neighbour  injured,  the  honour  of  the  court  blemished, 

and  misunderstandings  and  disputes  cherished,  and  kept  on 

foot.     To  prevent  these  mischiefs,  the  canon  decrees,  that 

whoever  shall  receive  any  consideration  to  spin  out  the  cause, 

or  hinder  the  parties  from  coming  to  an  agreement,  shall  be 

bound  to  immediate  restitution,  and,  over  and  above,  fined 

to  the  value  of  the  bribe  for  the  use  of  the  poor :  and,  in 

case  of  delay,  laid  under  excommunication  till  he  has  made 

satisfaction. 

XXIX.  The  twenty-ninth  orders  that  the  taking  off  ex- 
communications and  other  censures  of  the  Church  should  be 
made  publick,  and  notified  at  proper  times  and  places,  that 
the  persons  concerned  may  sustain  no  farther  damage. 

XXX.  The  thirtieth,  in  the  preamble,  declaims  with 
great  vehemence  against  pluralities,  and  complains  that  peo- 
ple of  figure  and  interest  overbore  the  canons,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  several  livings  with  cure  of  souls  :  that 
this  was  sometimes  done  by  mere  violence  and  intrusion, 
without  either  dispensation  from  the  pope,  or  institution 
from  the  diocesan.  That  the  consequences  of  this  disorder 
were  extremely  pernicious  :  that  the  Church  suffered  both 
in  her  credit  and  authority  :  that  the  force  of  religion  was 
weakened,  and  the  foundations  of  it  almost  sapped :  that 
charity  was,  in  a  manner,  extinguished  this  way,  and  poor 
scholars  quite  discouraged  by  seeing  vacant  benefices  thus 
uncanonically  seized  by  the  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and  thus, 
to  speak  clearly,  the  wretched  pluralist  may  be  said  rather 
to  steal  than  enjoy  the  profits.  The  legislative  part  of  this 
canon  has  been  touched  already  in  the  ninth,  and,  being 
somewhat  long,  I  shall  pursue  it  no  farther. 

XXXI.  The  one-and-thirtieth  goes  upon  resembling 
matter ;  declares  strongly  against  commcndams.  It  sets 
forth,  that  breach  of  trust,  evasions  of  law,  and  foul  deal- 
ing, are  most  intolerable  in  churchmen :  that  some  clerks. 
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BONI-  in  defiance  of  all  equity,  canon,  and  conscience,  make  it 
Abp.  Cant,  their  business  to  overgorge  themselves,  and  procure  several 
'  '  churches  to  be  settled  upon  them  by  way  of  commendam : 

that  this  is  a  plain  perversion  of  the  design  of  the  canons, 
straining  the  words  against  the  intention  of  the  legislators, 
and  preferring  the  sound,  in  contradiction  to  the  sense. 
And  thus  the  people  are  neglected,  the  ends  of  the  sacerdotal 
function  lost,  and  the  holy  revenues  mispent  upon  luxury 
and  pride.  To  prevent  this  abuse,  the  canon  voids  all  com- 
mendams  enjoyed  by  any  person  excepting  one,  and  orders 
those  who  have  a  right  to  collate  or  institute,  to  dispose 
of  such  benefices  within  two  months  ;  and  that  in  case  of 
failure,  all  such  preferments  shall  lapse  to  the  pope.  The 
canon  provides  farther,  that  no  person  who  has  more  than 
one  living  with  cure  of  souls,  shall  be  capable  of  any  com- 
mendam. 

As  to  the  original  of  commendams,  Father  Paul  gives  this 
Hist. Conn-  account  of  it.  When  the  Northern  nations  broke  in  upon 
Hb  °g  ^^™^'  the  Western  empire,  it  often  happened  that  churches  were 
The  rise  of  unprovidcd  with  bishops,  who  were  either  taken  off  by  na- 
commen-      tural  death  or  the  barbarities  of  the  enemy.     In  such  cases 

aavis.  ,  •' 

it  frequently  happened  that  those  who  had  a  right  to  pro- 
vide a  pastor,  were  hindered  from  acting  by  sieges,  impri- 
sonments, or  other  calamities  of  an  invasion.  Now  that  the 
people  might  not  suffer  for  want  of  the  government  of  a  dio- 
cesan, the  principal  prelates  of  the  province  used  to  recom- 
mend the  see  to  some  clergyman  of  character  and  conduct. 
That  this  was  only  a  temporary  provision,  to  continue  no 
longer  than  till  the  obstructions  were  removed,  the  times 
better  settled,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  elect  a  bishop  in 
a  canonical  way.  The  bishops  and  parochial  priests  made 
use  of  this  expedient,  when  vacancies  happened  upon  such 
occasions  in  country  villages.  And  here  the  rule  was  always 
to  pitch  upon  a  person  of  capacity  and  credit :  and  he  that 
was  commended  endeavoured  to  act  up  to  expectation.  And 
thus  the  provision  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  proved  very 
beneficial  to  religion.  But  as  the  best  establishments  are 
apt  to  suffer  in  the  progress  of  time,  some  of  the  com- 
mendatories  began  to  think  of  serving  their  fortunes,  as  well 
as  the  Church,  and  stood  too  much  to  the  point  of  interest: 
the   prelates,    likewise,    sometimes    commended    churches 
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without  necessity  :  this  disorder  increasing,  there  were  ca-   HENRY 
nons  made  that  the  commendams  should  not  last  above  six  K.of  Eng. 
months ;  nor  the  commendatory  receive  the  profits  of  the         '      ' 
benefice  held  in  commendam.     However,  the  popes,  some- 
times pretending  to  a  power  paramount  to  the  canons,  broke 
through  this  constitution,  both  with  respect  to  the  time  and 
other  circumstances;    for  sometimes  they  disposed  of  com- 
mendams for  term  of  life,  and  assigned  all  the  profits  of  the 
benefice  to  the  person  thus  promoted. 

But  to  return  to  the  council. 

XXXII.  The  two-and-thirtieth  canon  decrees,  that  when 
any  person  was  elected  bishop,  there  should  be  strict  en- 
quiry made  before  his  consecration,  whether  he  was  a  plu- 
ralist or  not ;  and  in  case  he  held  more  livings  than  one 
with  cure  of  souls,  whether  he  had  a  dispensation  for  such 
privilege;  whether  the  dispensation  was  authentick,  and 
extended  to  all  the  promotions  enjoyed  by  him ;  and,  in 
case  the  elect  failed  in  any  article  of  this  enquiry,  he  was 
not  to  be  completed  in  his  character,  nor  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop. 

XXXIV.  The  four-and-thirtieth  complains  of  the  abuse 

of  the  trust  of  patronage,  and  that  presentations  are  given  477. 

upon  contracts  to  pay  the  patron  a  certain  sum  of  money 
yearly  out  of  the  profits  of  the  living.  To  prevent  such 
simoniacal  practices,  so  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion, the  canon  declares  all  such  promises  and  contracts  ut- 
terly void. 

XXXV.  By  the  five-and-thirtieth,  all  commerce  and  secu- 
lar business  is  forbidden  to  be  managed  in  churches. 

XXXVI.  The  six-and-thirtieth  decrees  a  solemn  and 
public  procession  to  be  made  yearly,  the  day  after  the 
octaves  of  Whitsuntide.  The  design  of  it  was,  that  both 
the  religious  and  secular  clergy  should  publickly  bless  God 
for  restoring  peace  to  the  kingdom,  pray  for  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  Christendom  ;  that  God  would  please  to  in- 
spire the  members  of  the  Church  with  a  desire  of  peace  and 
union,  continue  the  blessings  of  a  good  understanding  among 
Christian  princes,  and  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
tyranny  and  misbelief  of  the  Mahometans. 

And  to  make  these  provisions  more  effectual,  it  is  ordered 
by  the  XXXVIIth.,  that  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
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BONI-     priors,  and  chapters  of  cathedral  churches,  shall  furnish 
Abp.  Cant,  themselvcs  with  a  copy  of  the  canons  of  this  synod,  and  that 
'       -^      '  all  archbishops  and  bishops  shall  be  obliged  to  have  them 
Spel.  Con-   read  every  year  distinctly  in  their  respective  synods, 
p.  263.  The  rest  of  the  canons  are  only  regulations  for  the  mo- 

tom.^n!"^^  nasteries,  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  them  over  at  present, 
col.  867  et    This  year  pope  Clement  IV.  died. 

A.  D.  1269.        King  Henry,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  memory 

October,      of  Edward  the  Confessor,  put  his  corpse  in  a  golden  shrine, 

and  removed  them  to  a  place  more  in  view,  in  Westminster 

abbey.     And  here  we  are  to  observe  that  this  prince  pulled 

down  the  old  abbey  church,  and  built  the  new  one,  with  the 

Wikes         same  largeness  and  magnificence  as  it  exhibits  at  present. 

88^89!"^^^        This  year,  prince  Edward  engaged  with  Lewis  the  Godly 

Contimiat.    to  Undertake  the  holy  war,  and  was  furnished  by  that  king 

Toos '1006    ^^^'  ^^^  expedition.     However,  he  did  not  set  forward  till 

A.  D.  1270.    two  years  after. 

The  death  of  The  next  year,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died 
Boniface,     at  i\^q  castlc  of  St.  Helen's  in  Savoy.     This  prelate,  per- 

archbtshop  .    .  ,  .  .  i  . 

of  Canter-  cciving  the  king  disgusted  with  him,  left  England  some  little 
^^^'  time  before  his  death,  and  returned  into  his  own  country. 

He  built  and  endowed  two  great  hospitals;  one  at  Maid- 
stone, and  another  at  Canterbury,  in  honour  of  archbishop 
Becket.    The  first  of  these,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys, 

Antiquitat.  was  valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds,  annual  rent. 

Boniface.  The  rest  of  this  prelate's  character  has  been  mentionedal ready. 
The  monks  of  Christ's  Church,  upon  the  death  of  their 
archbishop,  chose  William  Chillenden,  their  prior,  who  re- 
nounced the  election  before  pope  Gregory  X.  Upon  this 
vacancy,  Robert  Kilwarby  was  nominated  by  the  pope,  in 

Angl.  Sacr.  1272,  and  consecrated  at  Canterbury  the  first  Sunday  in 

p.  1.  p.  116.  Lg^t  ^Y\e  year  after. 

An  attempt       The  next  year,  prince  Edward,  who  was  now  arrived  at 

^Edwar^'s"  ^^^'^  i"  the  Holy  Land,  was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated. 

'i/e-  One  Anzazin,  who  used  to  bring  letters  from  the  admiral  of 

Joppa,  pretended  private  business  with  prince  Edward,  and 
taking  him  to  the  window  when  the  company  was  with- 
drawn, drew  a  poisoned  dagger,  and  wounded  him  twice  in 
the  arm,  and  a  third  time  under  the  armpit.  The  prince 
struck  him  down  with  his  foot,  and  afterwards  wrested  the 

A.  D.  1271.    dagger  out  of  his  hand,  and  killed  him  with  it. 
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The  next  year,  there  happened  a  quarrel  between  the  HENRY 
monks  and  townsmen  of  Norwich  ;  the  occasion  is  not  men-  k.  of  Eng. 
tioned,  but  the  burghers  were  so  far  enraged  as  to  carry  ^T^^^^l]^ 
the  fray  to  the  last  extremity  of  outrage,  for  they  burnt  the  between  the 

111  111  1       .1      ,        1         1  •  1  J       1  monks  and 

cathedral,  and  plundered  all  the  books,  jewels,  and  plate,  townsmen  o/ 
which    belonged    to    the    Church ;    the   king  was   exceed-  ^^n.'"^'" 
ingly  disturbed  at  this  sacrilegious  violence,  and  sent  down 

sir Trivet,  one  of  his  justices,  to  try  the  malefactors. 

And  soon  after,  he  took  a  journey  thither  himself.  And 
here  he  fined  the  corporation  three  thousand  marks  for  the 
rebuilding  the  cathedral ;  and  besides,  a  great  many  of  the 
townsmen,  who  were  convicted  of  setting  fire  to  the  church,  Contimiat, 

J  •  1     1  1  1  Paris  1008, 

were  drawn  in  a  sledge  and  executed.  1009. 

The  king,  in  his  return  to  London,  fell  sick,  and  died  at  a.  d.  1272. 
St.  Edmundsbury.     He  behaved  himself  with  great  piety  in  dh-s^atst?'^ 
his  sickness,  ordered  his  debts  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  re-  Edmunds- 

*        .  bury, 

mainder  in  the  exchequer  should  be  distributed  among  the 
poor.  The  corpse  was  carried  to  Westminster,  and  buried 
there.  He  reigned  six-and-fifty  years.  He  married  Eleonora, 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Savoy,  by  whom  he  had  Edward, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Leicester  and 
Lancaster.  He  had  likewise  two  daughters  by  this  queen, 
Beatrix,  who  married  the  earl  of  Bretagne,  and  Margaret, 
married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  Henry,  prince  Edward,  his  eldest  a.  d.  1274. 
son,  was  proclaimed  king.     This  prince,  upon  the  notice  of"  "'^"^ ' 
his  father's  death,  quitted  the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  into 
England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Robert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

This  year,  on  tlie  first  of  May,  the  council  of  Lyons  was  The  council 
opened  by  pope  Gregory  X.  This  council  is  called  a  "-^  ^''"*' 
general  one,  and  had  representatives  from  all  parts  of  l'2u- 
rope.  Knighton  reports,  that  the  pope,  insisting  upon  an 
aid  for  the  Holy  Land,  Robert  de  Kilwarby  had  not  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  motion,  because  he  had  been  pre- 
ferred to  his  see  by  the  court  of  Rome.  However,  Richard 
de  Pecham,  dean  of  Lincoln,  was  so  hardy  as  to  contradict  478. 

his  holiness's  demands ;  he  pleaded  the  poverty  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  the  late  wars  and  payments  to 
the  see  of  Rome  had  impoverished  them  to  that  degree,  that 
they  were  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  subsist.     For  this  free- 
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dom  the  pope  deprived  him  of  his  preferments,  carried  his 
point  over  the  synod,  and  gained  a  tenth  from  the  Church, 
to  be  paid  for  six  years  together. 

King  Edward  sent  four  proxies  or  agents  to  this  synod, 
and  gave  them  commission  to  propose  and  contradict  in  the 
assembly  as  they  thought  proper. 

At  this  council  the  Greeks  closed  with  the  Latin  Church. 
To  throw  some  light  into  this  matter,  we  are  to  take  notice 
that  Michael  Paleologus  had  lately  taken  Constantinople, 
and  chased  away  the  emperor  Baldwin,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  Latins  that  reigned  in  that  city.  Paleologus,  therefore, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  empire,  it  was  feared  the 
Greeks  might  break  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  return  to 
their  ancient  independency ;  for,  we  are  to  observe,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Constantino  Monomachus,  when  Michael  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  Greeks  declared  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  condemned  their  conse- 
crating the  sacrament  with  leaven,  their  Saturday's  fast,  and 
several  other  customs  of  the  Latin  Church.  Besides,  they 
denied  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  and 
anathematised  the  Latins,  for  adding  the  filiologue  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  creed.  But  these  doctrines  were  long 
before  maintained  by  the  famous  Photius,  who  was  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century. 

After  Photius,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  continued  distinct 
communions  till  Baldwin  the  First,  earl  of  Flanders,  took 
Constantinople.  At  this  prince's  gaining  the  empire  in  the 
Levant,  the  Greeks  were  brought  to  submission  to  the  see 
of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But  when  the 
Latins  were  expelled,  they  began  to  recover  their  former 
doctrines,  and  return  to  their  old  liberty.  The  court  of  Rome, 
however,  was  so  successful  as  to  stop  their  progress,  and  bring 
them  back  to  a  temporary  dependance  upon  that  see :  I  call 
it  a  temporary  dependance,  because  it  was  not  long  before 
they  came  to  a  rupture,  and  reasserted  their  ancient  pri- 
vilege. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  there  was 
a  parliament  held  at  Westminster  about  the  octaves  of 
Easter:  the  heads  enacted  at  this  parliament,  are  called  the 
the  first  statute  of  Westminster. 

By  the  second  chapter  of  this  statute  it  is  provided,  that 
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when  a  clerk  is  charged  with  being  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  de-    ,  ED- 
manded  by  the  ordinary,  he  shall  be  delivered  to  him  accord-  k.  of  Eng. 
ingto  the  privilege  of  holy  Church,  on  such  peril,  as  belongs  to  '       ^~^ 
it  after  the  custom  aforetimes  used.  And  the  king  admonishes  leges  of 
the  prelates,  and  enjoins  them  upon  the  faith  that  they  owe  'ieZeLT. 
him,  and  for  the  common  profit  and  peace  of  the  realm,  that 
they  which  be  indicted  of  such  offences  by  solemn  inquest 
of  lawful  men  in  the  king's  court,  in  no  manner  shall  be 
delivered  without  due  purgation,  so  that  the  king  shall  not 
need  to  provide  any  other  remedy  therein.  3  E.  I.  c.2. 

From  this  statute,  sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  that  before 
this  act,  if  any  clerk  had  been  arrested  for  the  death  of  a 
man,  or  any  other  felony,  and  the  ordinary  did  demand  him 
before  the  secular  judge,  he  was  to  be  delivered  without  any 
inquisition  to  be  made  of  the  crime.  Bracton, 

But  after  this  statute,  when  any  clerk  was  indicted  of  any  i-  3-  foi.  123 
felony,  and  refused  to  answer  to  the  felony  upon  the  score 
of  his  clerkship,  and  was  demanded  by  his  ordinary :  in  this 
case,  before  he  was  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  an  inquisition 
was  taken  whether  he  were  guilty  of  the  fact  or  not :  and  if 
he  were  found  guilty,  his  goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited, 
and  his  lands  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  ^itut'^part 

But  then,  as  Fleta  reports,  and  which  sir  Edward  Coke  2.  fol.  i(j4. 
does  but  barely  hint ;  when  the  clerk  who  was  delivered  to  the 
ordinary,  had  stood  the  test  of  the  spiritual  court,  and 
cleared  himself  by  the  customary  forms  of  purgation ;  the 
king,  then,  at  the  information  of  the  diocesan,  was  bound  to 
restore  him  his  goods,  chattels,  and  lands.  And  thus  this  ^^^l^'^'* 
statute  leaves  the  last  judgment  of  the  offence  to  the  ordi- 
nary :  which  privilege  continued  with  the  spiritual  courts 
till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth:  when  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  man,  allowed  his  clergy,  should  be  committed  to  his  or- 
dinary. 18  E. I.e. 7. 

This  year,  John  Britton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  departed 
this  life.  He  was  an  eminent  common  lawyer,  and  wrote  a 
book  de  Juribus  Anglicanis.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
de  Cantelupe.  ^^\'*T;„ 

r  iiast.  ad  An. 

About  Michaelmas,  this  year,  according  to  the  printed  I27j. 
statutes,  the  statute  of  bigamy  was  passed.     It  sets  forth, 
that  men  twice  married,  called  bigomi,  were  excluded  from  '^-  "•  ^-7''- 
all  clerk's  privilege,  by  a  constitution  of  the  pope's,  made  at  ijigmnis. 
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ROBERT,  the   council  of  Lyons :  whereupon,  certain  prelates  (when 
X  )p.^  ant,  gm^jj  pei-gons  have  been  attainted  for  felons)  have  prayed 
to  have   them  delivered  as    clerks,    which    were  made    bi- 
gami  before  the  same  constitution.     It  is  agreed  and   de- 
clared before  the  king  and  his  council,  that  the  same  con- 
stitution shall  be  understood  in  this  wise,  that,  whether  they 
were  b'lgami  before  the  same  constitution  or  after,  they  shall 
not,  from  henceforth,  be  delivered  to  the  prelates,  but  jus- 
tice shall  be  executed  upon  them  as  upon  other  lay  people. 
Thus  we  see,  this  parliament  passed  a  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Lyons  into  a  law.     Though,  after  all,  they  overruled 
the  plea  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  made  themselves  judges 
of  the  meaning  of  the  constitution. 
479.  But  this  law,  to  deprive  men  that  were  bigami  of  the 

privilege  of  their  clergy,  was  complained  of  in  parliament,  in 
51  E.  III. ;  and  by  king  E.  VL,  wholly  abrogated  and  taken 
Coke's  In-  away. 

fol.2^4.  The  next  year,  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  revolted,  and 

1  ?2^^'      harassed  the  marches.    To  put  a  stop  to  these  depredations, 

the  king  levied  an  army,  and  sent  his  writ  to  the  bishops  to 

make  good  the  services  of  their  tenure,  and  send  their  quota 

See  Re-       of  men  into  the  field. 

40.    '        '      This  Llewellyn,  continuing  in  his  rebellion,  was  not  long 
after  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Conven-      other  prelates.     The  king  wrote  to  the  archbishop  to  this 
terse^^c'   purpose ;  and  adds,  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  that  he  hoped 
torn.  2.  p.     tj^e  spiritual  sword  might  give  a  considerable  assistance  to 
that  of  the  civil  magistrate ;   and  that  the  censures  of  the 
Church  might  make  a  serviceable  impression,  and  prove  ef- 
Id.  p.  188.    fectual  towards  the  suppressing  the  rebellion. 
Archbishop       Archbishop  Kilwarby,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  cardi- 
festfnJZs   nalate  of  Oporto,  resigned  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  went  to 
«''«•  Rome.      To  say  something  of  him  at  parting:  he  was  an 

Archiqi  Englishman  by  birth,  studied  in  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  af- 
Cantuar.      tcrwards  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Minorites.    In  the  first 
lustr.  Angl.  year  of  his  consecration,  he  made  some  regulations  for  the 
Script,  p.      Court  of  Arches,  and  digested  them  into  five  articles.     Not 
long  after,  he  made  a  provincial  visitation,  took  the  univer- 
sities in  his  way,  and  distinguished  himself  very  much  by 
his  disputations  there.     Upon  his  return,  he  founded  a  mo- 
nastery for  the  Minorites  at  I^ondon,  and  another  for  the 
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Dominicans  at  Salisbury.     To  conclude  with  him  :  he  was  a       eD- 
prelate  of  eminent  learning,  and  wrote  a  great  many  tracts.  K.'of  E„g'. 

Upon  the  vacancy,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  chose  Robert " ' ' 

Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  was  in  Gascony  upon  the 
king's  business.  Though  this  election  was  unanimously 
carried,  the  pope,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  thought 
fit  to  set  it  aside,  and  gave  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  John  de 
Pecham,  a  Franciscan  of  eminent  learning.  He  was  conse- 
crated at  Rome,  on  Mid  Lent  Sunday,  and  came  into  Eng-  Wikes, 
land  not  long  after.  107™108.  ^* 

Soon   after   his    arrival,   he    held   a  provincial    synod   at  a.  d.  1279. 
Reading.     Here  the  canons  of  the  general  council  of  Lyons  ;^^'),^"°1. "' 
were  renewed  with  reference  to  pluralities ;  all  rectors  of  id.  Spel. 
parishes  being  confined  to  one  living  with  cure  of  souls ;  2^*320^° ' 
and  all  persons  that  had  any  Church  preferment  were  obliged 
to  take  priests'  orders  within  a  year.     The  rest  of  the  con- 
stitutions are  mostly  repetitions  of  former  synods.      How- 
ever, some  part  of  the  provisions  bearing  hard  upon  the 
prerogative,  and  reaching  too  far  into  the  civil  state,  the 
archbishop  was  obliged  to  retract  them.      The  revocation 
recorded  in  the  close  rolls  in  the  Tower  runs  in  the  form 
following  :  — 

"  Memorandum  quod  venerabilis  pater  J.  Cantuar,  archi- 
episcopus  venit  coram  rege  et  concilio  suo  in  parliamento 
regis  in  festo  sancti  IMichaelis,  anno  regni  regis  septimo,  apud 
Westm.  et  confitebatur  et  concessit  quoddam,  de  statutis, 
provisionibus,  et  declarationibus  eorundem,  qusc  per  ipsum 
promulgatae  fuerunt  apud  Rading.  Mense  Augusti  anno 
eodem,  inter  quasdam  sententias  excommunicationis  quas 
idem  archiepiscopus  ibidem  i)romulgavit ;  primo,  deleatur  et  Concil. 

•  1      ,  -nil-  •  .      Rading. 

pro  non  pronunciata  habeatur  ilia  clausula  in  prnna  sententia  can.  1. 
excommunicationis,  qua?  facit  mentionem,  de  impetrantibus 
literas  regias  ad  impediendum  processum  in  causis  qune  per 
sacros  canones  ad  forum  ecclesiastieum  pertinere  noscuntur. 

"  Secundo.     Quod  non  excommunicentur  ministri  regis,  id.  lan.  7. 
licet  ipsi  non  pareant  mandato  regis,  in  non  capiendo  ex- 
communicatos. 

*'  Tertio.     De  illis  qui  invadunt  maneria  clericorum,  ut  ibi  I'l  ^an.  9. 
sufficiat  poena  per  regem  posita. 

"  Quarto.     Quod  non  interdicat  vendere  victualia  Ebora- 
censi  archiepiscopo,  vel  alii  vcnienti  ad  regem. 
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PECHAM.      *'  Quinto.     Quod  toUatur  Magna  Cluirta  de  foribus  eccle- 

V j^^J^"  siarum ;   confitetur  etiam  et  concessit;  quod  nee  regi,  nee 

Id.  can.  11.  heredibus  suis,  nee  regno  suo  Angliae,  ratione  aliorum  arti- 
culorum  in  consilio  Rading,  contentorum,  nullum  prejudi- 
Claus.  7.  E.  cium  generetur  in  futurum." 

go^  ■  °  "  By  this  record,  Mr.  Prinn  pretends  that  the  bishops 
could  neither  summon  any  provincial  council,  or  make  any 
canons  or  constitutions  to  bind  the  king  and  subject  without 
Prinn's  the  king's  special  license  and  the  assent  of  parliament. 
vol.Xfoi.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  if  by  binding  the 
236.  king  and  kingdom  he  means  the  binding  of  property,  stopping 

the  course  of  the  common  law,  or  laying  restraints  upon  the 
civil  jurisdiction,  it  is  granted  that  the  Church  has  no  autho- 
rity from  our  Saviour  to  overrule  these  matters :  and  there- 
fore, since  the  archbishop  and  his  suffragans  had  gone  too  far 
in  the  council  of  Reading,  and  exceeded  their  commission  by 
interposing  in  cases  of  property;  considering  this,  I  say,  the 
archbishop's  renouncing  this  stretch  of  jurisdiction  was  no 
more  than  his  duty.  Now  all  the  articles  retracted  in  this 
record  are  wholly  of  this  kind,  as  is  manifestly  evident;  but 
secondly,  if  Prinn's  assertion  goes  any  farther,  if  he  affirms, 
as  he  seems  to  do,  that  the  bishops  had  no  authority  to 
meet  in  synods,  or  make  any  canons  in  matters  purely  spi- 
ritual, without  the  consent  of  the  state,  nothing  can  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  of  that 
part  of  it  in  England,  than  such  an  affirmation.  That  the 
case  stands  thus,  I  have  made  good  from  several  proofs 
already,  both  in  instance  and  argument. 

This  year,  or  as  some  historians  place  it,  the  next,  the 

statute  of  mortmain  was  passed.     The  reasons  for  making 

480.         this  law  will  best  appear  by  the  recital  of  the  statute,  which 

runs  thus : — 
The  statute  Whereas,  of  late,  it  was  provided  that  religious  men 
maiZ '  should  not  enter  into  the  fees  of  any,  without  the  license 
and  will  of  the  chief  lords  of  whom  such  fees  be  holden  im- 
mediately :  and,  notwithstanding,  such  religious  men  have 
entered  as  well  into  their  own  fees,  as  into  the  fees  of  other 
men,  appropriating  and  buying  them,  and  sometimes  receiv- 
ing them  of  the  gift  of  others,  whereby  the  services  that 
are  due  of  such  fees,  and  which  at  the  beginning  were  pro- 
vided for  defence  of  the  realm,  are  wrongfully  withdrawn, 
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and  the  chief  lords  do  lease  then- escheats  of  the  same.  We,       ED- 
therefore,  to  the  profit  of  our  realm,  intending  to  provide  K.ofEng! 
convenient  remedy,  by  the  advice  of  our  prelates,  earls,  ba- '      "       ' 
rons,  and  other  our  subjects  being  of  our  council,  have  pro- 
vided, made,  and  ordained,  that  no  person,  religious  or  other, 
whatsoever  he   be,  that  will  buy  or  sell  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  or   under   the  colour  of  gift  or  lease  ;  or  that  will 
receive  by  reason  of  any  other  title,  whatsoever  it  be,  lands 
or  tenements ;  or  by  any  other  craft  or  engine  will  presume 
to  appropriate  to  himself,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
same,  whereby  such  lands  or  tenements  may  any  wise  come 
into  mortmain.     We  have  provided  also,  that  if  any  person,  a.  d.  1270. 
religious  or  other,  do  presume,  either  by  craft  or  force,  to  '^fJn'ntih'd 
offend  against  this  statute,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  us  and  other ««  mortmain 

^^.  Ti  •  111  upon  the 

chief  lords  of  the  fee,  munediateiy  to  enter  nito  the  lands  so  p,n,aUyof 
alienated  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  alienation,  and  to  j'')^';^"'^" 
hold  it  in  fee,  and  as  inheritance.     And  if  the  chief  lord  im-  thereof. 
mediate  be  negligent,  and  will  not  enter  into  such  fee  within  lal'etjifL. 
the  year,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  next  chief  lord  im-  nejitofthe 

-,.  ,,     ,  r,  .  1  1        1       •  1  •     jorjeifure. 

mediate  of  the  same  fee,  to  enter  into  the  same  land  within 
half  a  year  next  following,  and  to  hold  it  as  before  is  said; 
and  so  every  lord  immediate  may  enter  into  such  land,  if  the 
next  lord  be  negligent  in  entering  into  the  same  fee  as  is 
aforesaid  ;  and  if  all  the  chief  lords  of  such  fees,  being  of 
full  age,  within  the  four  seas,  and  out  of  prison,  be  negligent 
or  slack  in  this  behalf,  we,  immediately  after  the  year  accom- 
plished from  the  time  that  such  purchases,  gifts,  or  appro- 
priations happen  to  be  made,  shall  take  such  lands  and  tene- 
ments into  our  hand,  and  shall  enfeoff  other  therein  by  cei'- 
tain  services  to  be  done  to  us  for  the  defence  of  our  realm, 
saving  to  the  chief  lords  of  the  same  fees,  their  wards  and 
escheats,  and  other  services  thereunto  due  and  accustomed. 
And  therefore  we  command  you  that  you  cause  the  afore- 
said statute  to  be  read  before  you,  and  from  henceforth  to 
be  kept  firmly,  and  observed.  Witness  myself,  at  West- 
minster, the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  the  seventh  year 
of  our  reign.  7  Eil.  I. 

The  design  of  this  law,  as  we  may  see,  was  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  abbeys,  to  prevent  the  excessive  wealth  of  the 
Church,  and  keep  it  from  being  over-proportioned  to  that 
of  the  state :  for  when  estates  were  given  to  the  Church, 

VOL.  II.  p    p 
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PECHAM,  several  of  the  services  incident  to  the  fee,  were  sunk.     In 
V ^'^  '^"^  such  cases,  the  lords  lost  their  wards,  marriages,  and  re- 
liefs.    But  Mr.  Fuller  is  mistaken  in  affirming  the  Church 
was  bound  to  no  knight's  service  for   the  defence  of  the 
realm  ;  for,  it  is  plain,  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  mo- 
nasteries held  their  baronies  by  knight's  service,  and  were 
obliged  to  pay  escuage,  and  send  soldiers  into  the  field  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  knights'  fees.     And  (not 
to  mention  what  has  been  said  already)  for  this  reason  we 
Vid.  supra,  find  William  Rufus  displeased  with  Anselm  ;  because  when 
that  prince  marched  his  troops  into  Wales,  the  archbishop, 
as   the  king  complains,   sent  him  men  not  fit  for   service. 
And,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  commons  in  par- 
liament complained   that  the   clergy  enjoyed   their  estates 
without  undergoing  the  common  burthens,  or  giving  their 
assistance    to    the    necessities    of    the    commonwealth ;    to 
Walsing-     this,  amongst  other  things,  archbishop  Arundel  replied,  that 
digm.Neus-  the  Church  sent  their  tenants  to  serve  the  king  in  the  field, 
triae,  p.  563.  ^^  |ggg  ^^xan  those  who  held  of  the  laity. 
A  provincial      In  the  year  1281,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  convened 
a  provincial  synod  at  Lambeth.     In  his  mandate  to  Richard 
Gravesend,  bishop  of  London,  after  having  mentioned  the 
convening  of  the  suffragans,  he  gives  him  to  understand  that 
he  designed  to  summon  all  the  inferior  prelates  :  those  digni- 
taries, according  to  the  canons,  being  obliged  to  appear  in 
council.     Now,  by  inferior  prelates  we  are  to  understand 
abbots,  priors,  deans,  and  archdeacons.     But  of  any  other 
representation  of  the  inferior  clergy,  the  mandate  takes  no 
notice ;  which  is  an  argument,  the  state  of  the  convocation 
was  different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

Part  of  the  business  of  this  council  was  to  confirm  the 

constitutions  of  Otho  and  Othobon  :  and  though  the  greatest 

part  of  the  canons  treat  upon  old  matter,  yet  there  are  some 

things  new,  of  which  I  shall  inform  the  reader. 

The  cup  By  the  second  canon  it  appears,  that  the  communicating 

a  en  away  .^^  ^^^  kind  began  to  gain  ground:    for  here,  the  parish 
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from  some 
the  laity. 


priests,  when  they  administer  the  holy  communion,  are  en- 
joined to  acquaint  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  the  laity,  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
sacrament,  is  contained  under  the  single  species  of  bread. 
They  ai-e  likewise  to  teach  them  that  what  they  receive  in 
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the  chalice,  is  unconsecrated  wine,  and  given  them  only  that       ED- 
they  may  swallow  the  other  species  with  more  conveniency.  K/onw 

For,  as  the  canon  goes  on,  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  under  the  ' ' 

species  of  consecrated  wine  is  allowed  only  to  the  priest  that 
celebrates,  in  these  lesser  churches. 

We  may  observe  therefore   that  this  innovation  of  half 
communion  had  not  yet  prevailed  in  cathedral  and  conven-  481, 

tual  churches,  nor  in  all  likelihood  in  the  universities.  For 
this  new  doctrine  was  to  be  inculcated  siwjjlicibus,  to  the 
more  illiterate  sort  of  people :  their  ignorance  being  most 
likely  to  make  them  acquiesce  under  so  unprimitive  and 
uncatholick  a  practice.  This,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  was  so 
notorious  a  departure  from  general  custom  and  tradition, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  venture  upon  a  counter- 
practice  all  at  once.  They  left  the  more  knowing  people  to 
the  benefit  of  both  kinds.  And  where  they  were  so  hardy 
to  do  otherwise,  they  continued  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
cient usage,  and  gave  the  people  the  wine,  though  they 
retrenched  the  consecration. 

To  proceed  with  the  second  canon;  the  priest  is  enjoined 
not  to  give  the  eucharist,  without  a  sufficient  assurance  the 
person  has  been  confessed.  Neither  is  any  rector  or  vicar 
allowed  to  give  the  holy  eucharist  to  one  of  another  parish, 
without  the  permission  of  the  priest  to  whom  such  persons 
belong.  But  then  this  order  was  not  to  reach  travellers, 
nor  forbid  the  sacrament  to  any  other  persons  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

The  third  canon  takes  notice,  that  some  of  the  clergy  re- 
baptized  those  children  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  laity. 
This  practice  is  forbidden  for  the  future :  and  where  the 
priest  has  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  infant  is  baptized  in 
due  form  or  not,  he  is  then  to  baptize  him,  with  these  con- 
ditional words,  Si  nun  es  bapfi::!atus,  Ego  te  boptizo,  Sfc. 

The  eighth  canon  complains,  that  the  discipline  for  incest, 
and  such  other  scandalous  crimes,  was  sometimes  hushed, 
and  overlooked  ;  it  is  therefore  decreed,  that  such  libertines 
should  be  put  to  open  penance.  And  at  the  close  it  is 
added,  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  should 
not  receive  absolution  from  any  person  beneath  a  bishop, 
unless  he  was  in  extremis,  and  lay  in  dani^er  of  dying. 

The  tenth  takes  notice  how  much  the  people  are  liable  to 

p  p  2 
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PECHAM,  suffer  by  the  ignorance  and  indiscretion  of  their  spiritual 
Abp.Cant.^  guides.  And  that  some  churchmen  who  had  a  talent  for 
Parish  {{^g  pulpits,  Omitted  preaching  in  those  places  that  stood 
obliged  to  most  in  need  of  instruction  ;  which  makes  the  case  applica- 
Imncipai"  blc  to  that  mentioned  by  the  prophet,  "■  the  young  children 
articles  and  ^sk  bread,  and  no  man  breaks  it  unto  them."     And  else- 

clut'lBS  til  T6~ 

ligionfour  where  it  is  said,  "  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and  there 
times  a  year.  .^^  uouc,  and  their  touguc  fails  for  thirst."  To  prevent  this 
4.4.  misfortune,  every  parish  priest  is  enjoined  to  explain  the 

^saiai,  .  fijj^damental  and  necessary  parts  of  religion  to  the  people, 
every  quarter;  which  was  to  be  done  in  plain  intelligible 
language,  without  making  use  of  the  niceties  and  distinctions 
of  the  schoolmen.  The  heads  they  were  to  expound  upon, 
were  these  :  the  fourteen  articles  of  faith  ;  the  ten  command- 
ments; the  two  evangelical  precepts  of  love;  the  seven 
works  of  mercy;  the  seven  deadly  sins,  with  those  which 
proceeded  from  them  ;  the  seven  principal  virtues ;  and  the 
seven  sacraments.  And  that  no  churchmen  may  pretend 
ignorance  in  these  matters,  the  canon  gives  a  brief  recital  of 
them. 
The  four-  As  to  the  articles  of  faith ;  seven  of  them  concern  the 
offaith.'^  ^*  mystery  of  the  Trinity  :  four  of  these  belong  to  the  essence 
and  properties  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  other  three  relate 
to  the  effects  performed  by  that  supreme  Being.  The  first 
is  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  three  persons; 
agreeably  to  this  part  of  the  creed,  "I  believe  in  one  God." 
The  second  is  to  believe  God  the  Father  begotten  of  none. 
The  third  professes  the  Son  begotten,  and  God.  The 
fourth  declares  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  God,  though  neither 
begotten  nor  unbegotten,  but  proceeding  equally  both  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  fifth  article  owns  the  creation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  (that  is,  of  all  visible  and  invisible 
creatures,)  an  effect  of  the  whole  and  undivided  Trinity. 

The  sixth  comprehends  the  sanctification  of  the  faithful 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  tlie  sacraments  of  grace,  and  all 
other  benefits  received  within  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
From  this  branch  it  appears,  that  the  sacraments,  discipline, 
and  authority  of  the  Church,  enforced  by  the  assistances  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  recovery 
of  any  sinner ;  and  that  without  the  pale  of  the  Church 
there  is  no  salvation. 
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The  seventh  article  treats  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body ;  of  its  reunion  with  the  soul,  and  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  the  saints  in  the  life  to  come.  And  by  the  different 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  denunciations  against 
sin  in  the  Gospel,  the  misery  of  the  wicked  may  be  hence 
inferred. 

The  other  seven  articles  relate  to  the  humanity  of  our 
Saviour.  The  first  is  his  incarnation,  or  his  taking  human 
flesh  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  second  is  the  real  birth  of  God  incarnate  of 
the  immaculate  Virgin.  The  third  takes  in  the  passion  of 
Christ,  both  God  and  man,  who  suffered  death  upon  the 
cross  under  Pontius  Pilate.  The  fourth  sets  forth  the 
descent  of  Christ's  spirit  into  hell,  while  his  body  remained 
in  the  grave :  the  design  of  which  descent  was  to  conquer 
and  triumph  over  the  powers  below.  The  fifth  acquaints 
us  with  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  By  the 
sixth,  we  are  taught  his  ascension  into  heaven.  And  the 
seventh  instructs  us  in  the  doctrine  of  his  coming  to  judge 
the  world. 

From  hence,  the  archbishop,  in  his  constitutions,  proceeds  482. 

to  treat  briefly  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  three  first ./  hrh-fex- 
of  these,  according  to  his  division,  relate  to  God,  and  con- :[,7£''i)e-''' 
stitute  the  first  table  ;  the  remaining  seven  concern  our  caiogue. 
neighbour,  and  are  called  the  commandments  of  the  second 
table.  The  first  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me."  By  this  precept  all  idolatrous  wor- 
ship is  forbidden.  Thus  far  the  prohibition  lies,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  letter;  but  then  by  inference,  all  application  to 
charms,  all  superstitious  characters,  and  depending  upon 
lots,  are  likewise  forbidden.  In  the  second,  where  it  is 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain,"  all  heresy  and  error  in  religious  belief  is  princi- 
pally condemned ;  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  all  blasphemy, 
irreverent  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  and  especially  per- 
jury, falls  under  the  prohibition.  In  the  third  command- 
ment, it  is  said,  "  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath day."  And  here,  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  his  own  prescribing,  is  commanded  ; 
but  then  we  arc  to  observe,  that  the  obligation  to  rest  upon 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  determined  with  the  other  legal  ceremo- 
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PECHAM,  nies  ;  and  that  now,  under  the  New  Testament,  the  circum- 

Abp.  Cant,  g^aj-igg  ^f  tj,j^g  jg  altered,  and  the  meaning  of  the  precept 

transferred   to    Sunday,   and    other   holy  days.     And  that 

the  manner  of  keeping  these  days  is  to  be  governed  by  the 

canons  of  the  Church,  and  not  by  any  Jewish  superstition. 

The  first  commandment  of  the  second  table  is,  "  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother."  We  are  commanded  by  the 
direct  and  more  explicit  meaning  of  this  precept,  to  treat 
our  parents  with  reverence  and  regard  ;  to  submit  to  their 
authority,  and  furnish  them,  in  case  of  need,  with  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  Now  the  extent  of  this  command  reaches 
much  farther  than  our  natural  parents ;  for,  in  a  reductive 
sense,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  may  be  said  to  be  our  parents,  and  the  Church  is 
our  mother  in  a  spiritual  signification ;  besides,  all  persons, 
according  to  [their  different  degrees  of  distinction  and  au- 
thority in  the  state,  may  challenge  a  share  of  deference  and 
submission.  The  second  precept  in  this  division  is,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill;"  by  which,  the  unauthorized  taking  away 
any  person's  life,  either  by  committing,  encouraging,  or  con- 
senting to  the  murder,  is  more  directly  forbidden.  But  this 
is  not  all,  for,  under  these  words,  all  injurious  practice,  and 
deserting  the  interest  of  our  neighbour,  is  likewise  con- 
demned :  thus,  those  who  refuse  to  relieve  the  indigent, 
may  be  said  to  destroy  them.  Those,  likewise,  who  murder 
a  man's  reputation,  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of  this  com- 
mandment, and  so  are  all  such  who  harass  and  distress  the 
innocent.  The  third  commandment  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery."  And  here,  violating  the  rights  and  faith 
of  marriage  is  principally  condemned  in  the  prohibition. 
Fornication,  likewise,  is  no  less  intelligibly  forbidden,  as 
appears  by  the  text  in  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  said,  "  There 
Deut.  23.  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel."  But  farther, 
1^-  the  command  extends,  by  way  of  reduction,  to  all  instances 

of  insobriety  and  impurity.  The  fourth  command  declares, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  The  most  obvious  sense  of  which 
precept  condemns  the  clandestine  conveying  away  another 
man's  property  without  his  consent;  but  then,  the  force  and 
intent  of  the  law  goes  much  farther,  and  declares  against 
seizing  what  belongs  to  our  neighbour  either  by  fraud  or 
violence.    The  fifth  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
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false  witness  against  thy  neighbour."     This  precept,  in  the       ED- 
first  place,  pronounces  against  giving  of  false  testimony  to  k.  ofEng! 

the  damage  of  our  neighbour ;    but,  in  a  secondary  sense, ' ■'■ — ' 

the  text  may  be  construed  to  a  disallowing  of  undue  com- 
mendation, in  order  to  the  promoting  an  unworthy  person. 
Lastly,  under  this  command,  all  sort  of  lies,  but  especially 
those  which  are  told  out  of  malice  and  mischief,  are  con- 
demned. The  sixth  command  is,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  house;"  or,  as  the  Latin  in  the  constitution 
runs,  non  conciqnsces  rem  proximi  tiii.  By  this  com- 
mand, we  are  forbidden  to  desire  the  real  estate  of  our 
neighbour,  and  especially  if  he  is  a  Christian.  This  expo- 
sition Linwood  interprets  farther,  to  a  very  clear  and  or- 
thodox meaning,  and  affirms  that  we  are  no  less  barred 
from  coveting  the  estates  of  infidels ;  but  then  he  throws  in 
this  qualification,  provided  they  have  not  formerly  been 
wrongfully  wrested  from  the  Christians ;  for,  it  seems,  ac- 
cording to  him,  Nullum  tempus  occurrit  Christian'is.  The  Linwood, 
seventh  and  last  commandment  of  the  second  table  is,  p  59 
**  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  ser- 
vant, nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything 
that  is  his."  And  here  the  coveting  our  neighbour's  stock 
or  personal  estate,  as  the  constitution  distinguishes,  is 
forbidden. 

To  these  ten  commandments  we  are  to  add  those  two, 
principally  insisted  on  in  the  Gospel,  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  our  neighbour.  For  the  first,  he  may  be  said  to  love 
God  as  he  ought,  who  obeys  him  more  upon  the  motives  of 
love  than  fear :  and  as  for  our  neighbour,  every  one  ought 
to  love  him  as  himself,  where  the  particle,  as,  does  not  so 
much  import  equality,  as  sincerity  and  resemblance,  nullum 
simile  est  idem;  for  instance,  you  are  to  love  your  neigh- 
bour as  yourself,  that  is,  you  are  to  wish  him  under 
no  circumstances  but  what  may  probably  turn  to  his  ad-  483. 

vantage  ;  you  are  to  desire  his  best  interest,  his  reforma- 
tion, his  progress  in  virtue,  no  less  sincerely  than  your 
own.  Farther,  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves 
with  respect  to  constancy  and  time;  that  is,  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  and  under  all 
the  varieties  of  age  and  condition.  We  are  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  with  respect  to  proportion  and 
degree ;  that  is,  wc  are  to  prefer  men  to  money,  and  value 
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PfXHAM,  our   neighbour   above  the   considerations    of  interest  and 
^^^^.  fQj.j-yjjg        ry^   proceed;     this    duty    obhges   us   to   prefer 
our    neighbour's    salvation    to  our   own   lives.      If  we  fail 
in  this   mark   of  affection,   we   fall  short  of  the  extent  of 
the  precept,  and  do  not  love  him  as  we  ought  to  love  our- 
selves.    And,  lastly,  we  ought  to  practise  the  duty  in  the 
most  comprehensive  latitude,  taking  the  whole  species  into 
the  notion,  and  assist  every  man  in  his  necessities,  as  we 
may  desire  to  be  treated  ourselves  under  the  same  condi- 
tion.    All  this  affection,  all  these  kind  offices,  are  contained 
in  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
The  seven         To  proceed :    six  of  the  seven  works  of  mercy  may  be 
Zn-n"'^       learned  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel:  to  feed  the  hungry; 
Chap.  25.     to  give    drink    to    the    thirsty ;    to  entertain  the  stranger ; 
to   clothe  the  naked ;  to  visit  the  sick ;  to  administer  com- 
fort to  those  in  prison.     The  seventh  work  of  mercy,  or  the 
seventh  branch  of  charity  and  good  nature,  is  to  bury  those 
who  have  nobody  else  to  perform  this  last  office   of   hu- 
Tobit2.       manity  to  them. 

The  seven  Farther  ;  the  seven  capital  or  deadly  sins,  are  pride,  envy, 
(leadii/  sins,  anger,  hatred,  aversion  to  goodness  and  religion,  covetous- 
ness,  and  epicurism.  To  give  a  brief  description  of  these 
vices.  Pride  is  an  overrating  of  one's  own  excellency.  The 
product  of  this  excess  of  self-love  is  ostentation,  pretending 
to  those  good  qualities  and  perfections  which  do  not  belong 
to  us ;  contempt,  misunderstandings,  and  such  like.  Envy 
imports  an  aversion  for  the  happiness  of  another.  Hence 
comes  repining,  detraction,  animosities,  prejudice  in  opinion, 
&;c.  Anger  implies  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  an  intention  of 
making  another  smart  under  our  passion  ;  this  quality,  when 
it  continues  upon  the  mind,  settles  into  hatred ;  from  hence 
frequently  proceed  outrage  in  language,  quarrels,  murder, 
and  such  like.  Acedia^  (for  it  is  hard  to  translate  it  in  a  single 
word)  is  a  strong  indisposition  for  spiritual  duties ;  it  supposes 
us  to  have  no  taste  for  devotion,  nor  to  take  any  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature;  the  consequence 
of  this  vice  makes  a  man  heavy  and  dispirited  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  duty,  and  despair  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  his 
way.  Avarice  is  an  immoderate  love  of  riches,  and  discovers 
itself  in  unlawful  acquisitions.  This  vice  makes  way  for  a 
great  many   scandalous  practices,  as  circumvention,  theft, 

•'  A«7)5ia,  carelessness,  indiffcrcntisin. 
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sacrilege,  simony,  not  to  mention  many  other  instances  of      ED- 
meanness,  cruelty,  and  falsehood.    6.  Intemperance,  or  gor-   K.'^f  Eng. 

mandising,    is    an   immoderate    appetite    in    gratifying   the  ' ^ ' 

palate.  And  here  the  excess  may  be  divided  into  five 
branches  :  1.  With  respect  to  time,  when  a  man  eats  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  or  too  often.  2.  With  respect  to  the  qua- 
lity; when  he  is  too  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  diet.  3.  In  the 
quantity  ;  when  he  exceeds  the  due  proportion,  and  gorges 
himself  with  eating  or  drinking  beyond  the  rules  of  health. 
To  load  the  stomach  in  this  manner  with  meat  or  drink  is 
the  meanest  sort  of  epicurism.  It  lays  a  weight  upon  the 
constitution,  impairs  the  spirits,  and  disables  the  functions  of 
life.  The  fourth  instance  of  this  vice  is,  a  voracious  desire, 
chopping  too  eagerly  at  refreshment,  and  indulging  the 
keenness  of  the  palate.  It  is  commonly  promoted  by  the 
last  branch  of  this  excess,  and  that  is,  by  an  over- curious 
and  expensive  preparation,  done  on  purpose  to  awaken  and 
provoke  the  appetite.  Lastly;  as  for  debauchery,  which  is 
frequently  the  effect  of  the  intemperance  last  mentioned,  it 
is  too  common  not  to  be  known,  as  well  as  too  scandalous  to 
dilate  upon. 

To  go  on :  the  seven  principal  virtues  are,  faith,  hope.  The  seven 
and  charity,  which  three,  having  God  for  their  object,  are  flj^fMcT." 
called  theological  virtues.  The  other  four,  prudence,  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  relate  to  ourselves  and  our 
neighbour.  Prudence  consists  in  taking  true  measures,  and 
pitching  upon  a  proper  choice.  Justice  teacheth  us  to  give 
everybody  that  which  is  their  due.  Temperance  imports  a 
command  of  appetite,  and  a  superioi'ity  over  improper  satis- 
factions. Fortitude  enables  us  to  maintain  reason  and  con- 
science, and  not  desert  our  duty  upon  the  score  of  hardship. 
These  are  called  the  four  cardinal,  that  is,  the  four  principal 
virtues,  because  they  are  the  grand  rules  of  life,  and  contain 
a  great  many  other  precepts  of  morality  within  their  general 
notion.  But  since  we  design  this  discourse  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plainer  and  less  knowing  sort  of  people,  wc 
shall  enlarge  no  farther  upon  these  heads. 

The  remaining  subject,  in  which  the  parish  priest  was  to 
instruct  the  people,  is  the  seven  sacraments :  these  arc 
called  Sacramenta  Gratice,  the  conveyances  of  grace,  or  the 
means  for  supernatural  assistance.     Their  number  is  seven 
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PECHAM,  in  the  constitution,  and  the  power  of  administering  them  is 
^  ^'^  ^"/  committed  to  the  clergy.  Five  of  these  sacraments  ai'e  to 
484.  be  received  by  all  Christians  in  general;  that  is,  baptism, 

confirmation,    penance,   the    holy    eucharist,    and    extreme 
unction,  which  last  is  only  to  be  given  at  the  point  of  death. 
However,  the  sick  person  should  be  assisted  this  way,  if  it 
may  be,  before  he  is  so  far  spent,  as  to  lose  the  use  of  his 
reason :  but  if  he  happens  to  be  seized  by  a  frenzy,  this  sa- 
crament  ought,   nevertheless,  to  be  administered  to    him, 
provided  he  gave  any  signs  of  a  religious  disposition  befoi*e 
his  mind  was  disturbed  ;   under  such  qualifications,  extreme 
unction  is  believed  beneficial  to  the  sick  person  (provided 
Sitamensit  lie  is  predestinated),  and  either  procures  him  a  lucid  inter- 
tionis^filiuT.  ^"'^^»  *^^'  some   spiritual    advantage.     The    other  two   sacra- 
ments, are   orders  and  matrimony.     The  first  reaches   no 
farther  than  the  clergy  :  the  latter,  according  to  the  consti- 
Spel.  Con-   tution,  cau  be  applied  to  none  but  the  laity, 
p.  332.  These  are  the  subjects  in  which  the  priests  are  enjoined 

lib T°tit  7  ^^  instruct  their  parishioners.  Upon  these  points  of  faith 
etii.  and  practice,  they  are  bound  to  preach  every  quarter  ;  and 

oftener  too,  if  occasion  should  require.  And  as  for  the 
other  times,  they  were  left,  I  suppose,  to  the  latitude  of 
their  own  discretion.  I  have  translated  this  article  of  the 
Lambeth  Constitutions  at  large,  to  shew  the  prudence  of  the 
provision,  and  do  some  justice  to  the  Church  of  this  age. 
From  hence  the  reader  may  easily  discover,  the  bishops 
were  not  so  forgetful  of  their  people's  interest,  nor  so  neg- 
ligent in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  as  they  are  sometimes 
represented. 
PopeMartin      This  year,  Martin  IV.  was  advanced  to  the  papacy,  and 

notifies  his  t,  .  i  •  i-i-<i  i  .       r 

promotion  to  ^ccowUng  to  custom,  he  gives  knig  li-dward  an  account  or 
the  Icing,      j^jg  promotion.     In  the  latter  end  of  his  letter  he  exhorts 
the  king  to  make  use  of  his  authority  for  the  defence  of  jus- 
tice   and    religion,    and    concludes    the    address    with    the 
Conventi-    promisc  of  his  countenance  and  assistance. 
rae^&c^'tom       About  this  time,  the  king  made  Haginus,  high  priest  for 
2.  p.  1(57.      the  Jews  :  his  patent  is  for  life,  and  runs  much  in  the  same 
form  with  that  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  king  John. 

Archbishop  Pecham  took  a  journey  into  the  western 
marches,  and  published  an  excommunication  against  Llewe- 
lyn, prince  of  Wales,  and  his  abettors.     Not  long  after,  the 
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king  marching  his  forces  into  Wales,  gave  Llewelyn  battle,       eD- 
in  which  that  prince's  army  was  routed,  and  himself  slain,  k.  of  Eng. 
Soon  after  the  fight,  David,  his  brother,  was  taken  prisoner.  ^7~}rr77' 
And  thus  the  Welsh  were  wholly  subdued,  insomuch  that  conquered 
the  barons  of  that  country  came  to  the  parliament  at  North-  "^'"'"■ 
ampton,  and   took   the  oath   of  fealty  and  homage  to  the 

king.  Antiquit. 

Pope  Martin,  notwithstanding  his  ceremony  to  the  king  rrcimm." 
at  his  coming  to   the  chair,  wrote  a  menacing  letter  about  Pope  Mar- 

r.  mi  •  c  •,.  i.u*  r^         tin's  menac- 

two  years  after.  The  occasion  or  it  was  this  ;  pope  (jre-  i,,^  leuer. 
gory  X.  had  a  tenth  given  him  upon  the  clergy,  at  the 
council  of  Lyons,  for  the  regaining  the  Holy  Land.  This 
contribution  being  collected  by  the  king  in  England,  the 
pope  took  it  ill  that  the  money  should  be  lodged  in  any  other 
hands  excepting  his  own  receivers',  and  therefore,  to  settle 
this  matter  to  his  inclination,  he  wrote  to  archbishop 
Pecham,  commanding  him  to  go  to  the  king  and  remon- 
strate against  his  proceedings.  The  pope  complains  in  his 
letter,  that  the  king  had  taken  part  of  the  money,  by  force, 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  holiness's  collectors.  That  this  vio- 
lence was  a  great  sin  against  the  divine  Majesty ;  a  publick 
contempt  of  the  apostolick  see,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Christian  interest  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  after  a  great 
deal  of  flourish  and  complaint,  he  charges  the  archbishop 
to  go  in  person  to  the  king,  and  press  him  to  satisfaction ; 
acquainting  him  withal,  that  unless  the  money  be  restored  a.  d.  1283. 
within  the  space  of  a  month,  his  highness  must  expect  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  his  holiness  will  direct  ^„(j  j^ 
his  censures  against  his  person  and  dominions,  as  the  nature  Britan.  in 
of  the  fact  shall  require.  llegist.cjus. 

The  delivering  this  message  was  a  nice  affair  :  however,  ?''"■  '^{"g 
the  archbishop  being  less  afraid  of  the  king's  displeasure,  u'i't'h  till 
than  the  pope's,  went  to  court  and  discharged  his  commis-  ^"^f,^2''^" 
sion.     The  king,  notwithstanding  the  peremptoriness  of  the 
demands,  was  not  willing  to  break  with  the  pope,  and  there- 
fore promised   to   restore    the   money  within    the   time   re- 
quired ;  not  to  seize  any  such  moneys  for  the  future,  nor 
put  any  hardship  upon  his  holiness's  receivers :  for  these, 
we  are  to  observe,  were  the  three  points  the  pope  positively 
insisted  on.  ^''-  •'•  ^^"■ 

Archbishop  Pecham,  having  executed  the  pope's  order. 
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PECHAM,  entered  upon  a  provincial  visitation.     He  began  with  the 

V P\^  ^"h  Jews,  and  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  pull  down  all 

The  strict-    their  synagogues.     The  rigour,  as   some  called  it,  of  this 

ness  and  im-  j       o    o  &  '  ' 

partiality  of  mandate,  was    abated    by    the   king:  and    the    Jews    were 
bishop's dis-  ^^^^"^^^  One  Synagogue  in  the  city:  however,  the  pomp  of 
ctphne.        their  service  was  lessened,  and  a  great  many  of  their  cere- 
monies cut  off'.     To  proceed  ;  the    archbishop  acted  with 
great   vigour    and    impartiality    in    his    visitation,    made    a 
thorough  inspection  into  matters,  and  exerted  iiis  discipline 
upon  great  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity.     For  instance; 
in  the  first  place,  he  enforced  the  canons  against  the  plu- 
ralists,  and  made  use  of  his  authority  against  some  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  Church.      Upon  this  exception,  he 
refused  to  confirm  Dr.  Richard  More,  and  John  Kirkey, 
the  king's  chaplain,  to  the  sees  of  Winchester,  and  Lich- 
field, and  made  them  both  lose  the  benefit  of  their  elections. 
485.  And  when  they  had  appealed  to  the  pope,  he  maintained 

the  articles  against  them,  and  forced  them,  at  last,  to  submit 
Piuraiists  to  his  sentcucc,  and  drop  the  cause.  After  he  had  carried 
re  uce  .  j^j^  pQ^j^f  Q^gj,  these  great  men,  he  went  on  to  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  compelled  them  all  to  throw  up  their  pluralities, 
and  be  contented  with  a  single  benefice.  He  pressed  this 
part  of  discipline  the  closer,  to  take  off"  an  imputation  he 
lay  under  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  where  some  of  the  cardi- 
nals had  traduced  him  to  the  pope,  as  if  he  had  favoured  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  English  clergy  too  much,  and  been  too 
gentle  in  his  government  against  this  disorder.  To  clear 
himself  of  this  charge,  he  not  only  reduced  the  clergy  to  the 
appointments  of  the  Church ;  but  likewise  declared  with 
great  vehemence  against  piuraiists,  calling  them  sons  of 
Belial,  contemners  of  the  canons,  and  sacrilegious  usurpers 
of  the  holy  revenues. 
Non-resi-  Neither  did  he  manage  his  discipline  with  less  strictness 
'nished.  agaiust  non-residcuce.  And,  which  is  commendable,  he 
struck  at  those  who  were  best  fortified,  and  in  the  highest 
stations.  For  instance ;  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  being  a 
foreigner  and  unacquainted  with  the  English  language,  lived 
commonly  out  of  his  diocese  :  to  this  prelate  the  archbishop 
sent  a  publick  summons  to  return  and  reside  upon  his  see, 
under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  And  when  he  came  to 
Lambeth,  the  archbishop  reprimanded  him  severely,  and 
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told  him,  that  since  he  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  quaH-       ED- 
fied  to  preach  to  his  people,  he  was  rather  the  more  obliged  K.'^fE.ig. 

to  dwell  among  them,  and  spend  his  revenue  in  hospitality, ' -^ ' 

and  relieving  the  poor. 

He  likewise  appeared  with  great  courage  and  zeal  against 
license  and  debauchery.  For  example  ;  when  he  visited  the 
diocese  of  Chichester,  he  imposed  three  years'  penance  upon 
one  Roger  Ham,  a  priest  convicted  of  fornication.  This 
penance,  which  he  was  sworn  to  perform,  was  to  consist  in 
prayers,  fasting,  and  pilgrimages ;  and  besides,  the  profits 
of  his  living  were  sequestered  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

Farther,  when  he  passed  through  the  counties  of  Dorset  a.  d.  1284. 
and  Wilts,  and  was  informed  that  one  sir  Osburn  GifFord  and'uce'n-^ 
had  carried  off  two  nuns  from  the  monastery  of  Wilton,  he  '«o«*"^«« 

,  .  .  ,  corrected. 

proceeded  to  excommunication  against  him  ;  neither  could 
he  be  prevailed  on  to  remit  the  censure,  without  these  re- 
markable conditions.  First,  sir  Osburn  was  obliged  never 
to  go  into  a  nunnery,  nor  so  much  as  converse  with  any  nun. 
Secondly,  he  was  to  be  stripped  to  the  waist,  three  Sundays 
together  in  Wilton  parish  church,  and  beaten  with  rods. 
This  discipline  was  to  be  publickly  repeated  both  in  the 
market-place,  and  parish  church  of  Shaftesbury.  He  had  Id.  p.  197. 
likewise  a  fast  of  several  months  enjoined  him :  was  debarred 
the  liberty  of  wearing  a  sword,  or  appearing  in  the  habit  of 
a  gentleman.  He  was  also  to  undergo  three  years'  pilgrim- 
age in  the  Holy  Land.  All  this  penance,  he  was  bound 
under  oath  to  perform.  The  archbishop  likewise  took  care 
to  have  the  nuns  returned,  and  put  under  discipline. 

The  next  year,  at  the  parliament  holden  at  Westminster, 
the  statute  of  circumspecte  agatis  was  passed.  This  act 
was  made  to  distinguish  the  jurisdictions,  and  ascertain  the 
bounds  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  :  and  is  designed 
for  a  sort  of  barrier  between  the  Church  and  state.  The 
statute  runs  thus : 

The   king   to   his  judges    sends   greeting:   "Use  youv- The  statute 
selves  circumspectly  in  all  matters  concerning  the  bishop  of'spccte'a"a- 
Norwich  and  his  clergy,  not  punishing  them  if  they  hold  '"■ 
plea  in  court  Christian  of  such  things  as  be  mere  spiritual ; 
that  is  to  wit,  of  penance  enjoined  by  prelates  for  deadly  Tn  wiwt 
sin,  as  fornication,  adultery,  and  such  like;    for  the  which, '/.',', y^\'j,.„. 
sometimes  corporal  penance,  and   sometimes    pecuniary,  is '"'^ ''!'""/<«•* 
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PECHAM,  enjoined,  especially  if  a  free  man  be  convicted  of  such  things. 
> ^'    ^"^:  Also,  if  prelates  do  punish  for  leaving  the  churchyard  un- 
closed, or  for  that  the  church  is  uncovered,  or  not  conveni- 
ently decked,  in  which  cases  none  other  penance  can  be 
enjoined  but  pecuniary. 

"  Item.  If  a  parson  demand  of  his  parishioners  oblations, 
or  tithes   due   and   accustomed  ;   or   if  any  parson  do  sue 
against  another  parson,  for  tithes  greater  or  smaller,  so  that 
the  fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  benefice  be  not  demanded. 
"  Item.  If  a  parson  demand  mortuaries  in  places  where  a 
mortuary  lias  been  used  to  be  given. 
Advocatus.       ''Item.  If  a  prelate  of  a  church,  or  a  patron,  demand  of  a 
parson  a  pension  due  to  him,  all  such  demands  are  to  be 
made  in  a  spiritual  court.     And  for  laying  violent  hands  on 
a  clerk,  and  in  cause  of  defamation,  it  has  been  granted  al- 
ready that  it  shall  be  tried  in  a  spiritual  court;  when  money 
is  not  demanded,  but  a  thing  done  for  punishment  of  sin, 
and  likewise  for  breaking  an  oath.     In  all  cases  afore  re- 
hearsed, the  spiritual  judge  shall  have  power  to  take  know- 
See  Re-       ledge,  notwithstanding  the  king's  prohibition." 
cords,  num.      file  interest  of  the  Church  being  particularly  concerned 
in  this  statute,  I  shall  give  the  reader  some  remarks  upon 
it,  and  mostly  from  sir  Edward  Coke. 

First.  The  authority  of  this  act  is  questioned;  it  is  styled 
Nath.  Ba-  »  writing  somewhat  like  a  grant  of  liberties,  which  before 
d"  of  the  *^™^^  were  in  controversy :  and  this  grant  (if  it  may  be  so 
Govern-  called)  has,  by  continuance,  usurped  the  name  of  a  statute, 
England,  but  in  its  own  nature  is  no  other  than  a  writ  directed  to  the 
1.1.  p.  234.  judges. 

The  autho-  The  learned  sir  Edward  Coke  takes  notice  of  this  objec- 
^^ctnade  *^°"'  ^"^  givcs  it  an  answer  beyond  reply  ;  "  Though  some," 
good.  says  he,  "  have  said  that  this  was  no  statute,  but  made  by 

stitu^te^s^"     the  prelates  themselves ;  yet  that  this  is  an  act  of  parliament 
part  2.  fol.    is  proved,  not  only  by  our  books,  but  also  by  an  act  of  par- 
Coke,  ibid,   liament." 
486.  To  proceed  to  some  of  the  branches  of  the  statute. 

[In  all  matters  concerning  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  &c.] 
The  bishop  of  Norwich  is  here  only  |)ut  for  example;  but 
the  force  and  benefit  of  the  statute  extends  to  all  the  bi- 
shops of  the  realm. 
[In  court  Christian.] 
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The  court  Christian,  as  Linvvood  and  sir  Edward  Coke       ED- 
explain  it,  is  so  called,  because,  as  in  the  secular  courts,  the  k.  ofEng! 
king's    laws    sway  and    decide    causes,  so   in  ecclesiastical  t — v- — ' 
courts,  the  laws  of  Christ  give  the  measure  and  direction ;  upon  the 
for  which  cause  the  judges  of  those  courts  are  divines,  as 
archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  &c. 

[Such  things  as  be  mere  spiritual.] 

They  are  called  mere  spiritual,  for  that  they  have  no 
mixture  of  the  temporalities,  and  because  they  are  correc- 
tions pro  salute  animce.  ^y^^-  f"'- 

...  488. 

The  famous  lawyer  Britton,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  jjntton,  foi, 
making  this   statute,  affirms  that  holy  Church  has  the  cog-  '^y 
nizance  of  pure  spirituals:  heresies,  schisms,  holy  orders,  ^vithin  the 
and  the  like,  as  sir  Edward  Coke  rightly  observes,  are  mere  o/5/!?~s;"vt 
spiritual  things.     In  short,  all   things  fundamental  to   the  '""^  '''""■'• 
government  and  independent  state  of  the  Church,  and  with- 
out which,  it  can  neither  subsist  upon  its  divine  charter,  nor 
attain  the  end  of  its  institution :  all  these  things,  I  say,  may 
be  called  mere  spirituals,  and  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church.     Because  all  independent  societies  must  have 
a  sufficient  power  of  government  and  legislation  to  preserve 
themselves.     Britton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  be- 
fore the  making  of  this  statute,  declares  causes  matrimonial, 
and  testamentary,  bastardy,  bigamy,  felony  of  clerks,  be- 
sides several  other  things  mentioned  in  this  act,  to  be  all 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  court  Christian.  ji,;jj 

On  the  other  side  it  is  said  that  the  administration  of  the 
goods  of  a  man  dying  intestate,  was  granted  to  ordinaries 
by  the  king,  and  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  and  that  the 
probate  of  testaments  belongs  to  court  Christian  by  the 
custom  of  England,  and  not  by  common  right.  This  asser-  Coke  Inst, 
tion  seems  sufficiently  defensible:  for  since  our  Saviour's  yohis^a 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  the  Church  can  have  no  au- 
thority to  bind  property,  and  determine  about  civil  interest; 
and  therefore  all  jurisdiction  of  this  kind  must  be  conveyed 
to  her  by  the  secular  magistrate:  however,  after  such  juris- 
diction is  once  vested  in  her  by  ancient  usage,  or  the  acts  of 
the  state,  her  title  stands  upon  the  common  foundation  of 
law,  and  is  equally  guarded  with  the  rest  of  the  subjects' 
property. 

To  go  on  with  the  act.     [For  deadly  sin,  as,  fornication,  Adultery, 


Coke  ibid. 
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PECHAM,  adultery,  and   such  like.]     Upon  these  words,  sir  Edward 

^ji^^ant.  (^^],g  observes,  that  in  ancient  time,  the  king's  courts,  and 
especially  the  leets,  had  power  to  enquire  of,  and  punish 
fornication  and  adultery  by  the  name  of  Letherwite :  and, 
as  he  adds,  it  appears  often  in  the  Book  of  Doomsday,  that 
the  king  had  the  fines  assessed  for  those  offences  that  were 
assessed  in  the  king's  courts,  and  could  not  be  inflicted  in 
the  court  Christian.  [And  such  like.]  That  is,  as  Linwood 
expounds  it,  incest  and  other  crimes  which  lie  under  the 
head  of  licentiousness :  to  which  he  adds,  sacrilege,  heresy, 
simony,  perjury,  &c.  But  then,  he  very  justly  puts  a  limita^ 
tion  upon  the  words,  "  mortal,  and  deadly  sin,"  mentioned  in 
the  statute.  This,  says  he,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  every 
mortal  sin,  but  only  of  such  as,  in  their  own  nature,  are 
punishable  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  For,  if  the  cognizance 
of  every  mortal  sin  belonged  to  the  Church,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  magistrate  would  be,  in  a  manner,  extinguished : 
for  there  being  injustice,  and,  by  consequence,  mortal  sin, 

Linwood  de  in  most  law  suits,  at  least  on  one  side :  at  this  rate,  almost 

petenti°lib.  Gvcry  causc  might  be  drawn  within  the  verge  of  the  court 

2.^tit.  i.  p.    Christian. 

Churches  [Also,  if  prelates  punish  for  leaving  the  churchyard  un- 

and  church-  closed.]  The  parisliioucrs  ought  to  repair  the  enclosure  of 
the  churchyard,  because  the  bodies  of  the  more  common 
sort  are  buried  there.  This  is  done  out  of  a  regard  to  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  to  preserve  the  graves  and  the  chui'ch 
from  injury  and  annoyance.  And  though  this,  by  common 
law,  is  to  be  done  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  the  cognizance 

Britton.  fol.  of  the  failure  belongs  to  the  spiritual  judge. 

i^bid  fol^         [^^*  ^°^  t^i^*  ^^^^  church  is  uncovered,  or  not  conveniently 

489-     '      decked.] 

In  like  manner,  the  parishioners,  by  this  act,  ought  to  re- 
pair the  church ;  for  that  it  is  the  place  where  divine  ser- 
vice is  celebrated,  and  where  the  bodies  of  the  parishioners 
of  the  best  quality  are  buried ;  in  respect  whereof  this  law 
does  allow  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  have  cognizance 
thereof,  and  for  the  providing  of  decent  ornaments,  for  the 

Coke  ibid,    celebration  of  divine  service. 

The  clause  relating  to  the  church  being  uncovered,  is  in- 
tended not  only  of  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  paro- 
chial ;  but  also  of  any  publick  chapel  annexed  to  it :  but  it 
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extends  not  to  the  private  chapel  of  any,  though  it  be  fixed      ED- 
to  the  Church ;  for  that  must  be  repaired  by  him  that  has  k.'V/eiJ' 

the  proper  use  of  it.  ' ^. — ^ 

The  next  branch  of  the  statute,  for  declaring  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,  comprehends  oblations  and  tithes.  Here  Tithes. 
sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  that  anciently,  and  before  the 
making  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  second,  disputes 
concerning  tithes  were  tried  in  the  king's  court:  before 
which    act,    no   parson    was  allowed  to    demand    tithes   incoke,  ibid 

the  court  Christian.  iSE.'iii." 

c.  7. 
He  proves  his  opinion  farther,  by  Britton's  omission  of  4'e'.  hi. 

tithes,  in  his  recital  of  those  things  which   belong  to  the  487. 

jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  From  hence  he  infers  that,  in 
the  recital  of  the  statute  of  the  first  of  Richard  II.,  where  it 
is  said,  that  suit  for  tithes,  of  right  ought,  and  of  ancient 
time  did,  pertain  to  the  spiritual  court;  these  words  must 
be  understood  by  force  of  former  acts  of  parliament.  He 
means  that  the  cognizance  of  tithes  was  a  thing  annexed  to 
the  spirituality  by  the  concessions  of  the  state,  and  vested 
in  the  Church  by  Westminster  the  second,  by  this  act  be- 
fore us,  by  the  Articuli  Cleri  in  the  next  reign,  &c.  But  Mortuaries. 
after  all,  he  concludes  that,  at  this  day,  it  is  without  question,  E.'LArti- 
that  for  substraction  of  tithes,  the  coniismis  by  force  of  divers  ^'^\^  9^^"- 

C.  1.  &C. 

acts  of  parliament  does  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  court.       18  i:.  lii. 
To  proceed  with  the  statute,     flf  a  parson  demand  mor-  ?,  \'  ^P"  ^ 

•n*  •  nil  T  Coke,  ibid. 

tuaries.J     A  mortuary  is  so  called,  accordmg  to  Linwood,  fol.  490. 
quia  relinquitur  ecclesics  pro   anima  defuncti ;    it   is  com- 
monly defined,  a  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death,  by  way  of 
recompence  for  all  failures  in  the  payment  of  tithes  or  obla- 
tions.    It  is  called  corpse  presents,  because  it  was  offered  Limvood, 
in  behalf  of  the  corpse,  or  person  deceased.     The  manner  of  I",  ^'  f'ff<l« 
paying  the  mortuary  was  anciently  by  leading,  driving,  or  <i_''ii'  p.  21. 
carrying  the  horse,  cow,  &c.,  before  the  corpse  pf  the  de-  ibL  491.*  ' 
ceased  at  his   funeral ;    from  w  hence  it  appears,   that  the 
reason  of  leading  horses  before  the  corpse  at  the  interment 
of  persons  of  quality,  was  designed    for   a  mortuary,  and 
not  so  much  for  any  regard  to  the  military  character  of  the 
deceased. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  that  no  mortuary  is  due  by 
law,  but  only  by  custom,  and  proves  liis  opinion  from  the  cokp,  ibid, 
words  of  this  act;  viz.,  as  it  stands  in  the  Latin,  uhi  moriii-  {^f'tto"- I'ol- 


VOL.   ir. 


Q    q 
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PECHAM,  arium  dari  consuevit :   and  then  concludes,  this  act  allows 
Abp.  Cant,  jj^g  cotiusans  thereof  to  the  court  Christian. 

As  for  the  antiquity  of  this  payment,  it  seems  to  run  up 
beyond  the  Conquest :    for  in  the  national  council  of  Eng- 
sham,  held  about   the  year  1006,  there  is  mention  made  of 
mortuaries,  and  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  paid,  in  these 
words,  as  they  are  translated  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  "  sed 
cequissimum  est  ut  anlmce  symbolum  [quam  pecuniam  sepul- 
chralem  nunc  vacant]  semper  dependatur  cum  sepulchrum 
Spel,  Con-   sit  effossum.     And  thus,  the  symbolum  animce  in  the  Saxon 
p.  517.         imports  an  acknowledgment  or  consideration  paid  for  the 
welfare  and  benefit  of  the  soul ;  but  though   the  time  for 
the  payment  of  this  symbolum  animcB  is  stated  by  the  canon, 
yet  the  thing  was  probably  left  at  discretion  by  the  English 
Saxon   Church.     The   motive    above   mentioned    seems    to 
have  been  the  first  ground  of  paying  mortuaries ;  though, 
afterwards,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  person,  tithes 
forgotten   were  thrown  into  the  consideration.     After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  circumstances  of  this  payment  were 
farther  determined,  and  the  second  best  beast  of  the  de- 
ceased ordered  to  be  paid.      The  reason  why  the  second 
best   beast   is   pitched   upon,   is  I  conceive,   because,  the 
best  of  all  was  oftentimes  due  for  a  heriot  to  the  lord  of 
Linwood      *^^   manor.     This   business   is   farther   regulated   by   the 
deConsue-  tweuty-first  of  Henry  VIII.,    where  the  reader   may    see 
SpeL  Glos-  where  mortuaries  ought  to  be  paid,  for  what  persons,  how 
san  m  Ha-  much,  and  in  what  case  there  is  nothing  due.     To  return 
21  H.VIII,  *^o  the  statute. 

^-  ^-  [And  for  laying  violent  hands  on  a  clerk.] 

Laying  Here,  the  learned  sir  Edward  Coke  remarks  a  difference 

violent 

hands  on  between  the  case  of  churchmen,  and  goods  dedicated  to 
divine  service ;  the  one  being  within  the  purview  of  the 
statute,  and  the  other  not :  for,  as  he  goes  on,  for  laying 
violent  hands  upon  the  person  of  any  within  holy  orders, 
the  ecclesiastical  court  has  conusans;  but  for  the  violent 
taking  away  or  consuming  the  ornaments  of  the  Church,  or 
goods  dedicated  to  divine  service,  such  as  the  Bible,  the 
service-book,  the  communion-plate,  &c.,  that  court  has  no 

stitu^  fol     conusans,  but  remedy  must  be  taken  at  the  common  law. 

492.  [And  in  cause  of  defamation.] 

Defamation.      Here,  sir  Edward  Coke  draws  an  abatement  upon  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  from  the  words  concessiim  fuit       KD- 
alias,  it  has  been  granted  already.     From  hence  he  infers  k.  of  Eng! 

that  the  conusans  of  defamation  was  granted  to  the  Church  "^ "^ ' 

by  act  of  parhament,  and  lays  the  stress  of  the  point  upon 
the  word  concessum.  Now  this  argument  proves  a  great 
deal  too  much ;  for,  from  hence  it  will  follow,  that  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  subject,  mentioned  in  Magna 
Charta,  were  mere  acts  of  grace,  and  free  gift  from  the 
crown,  and  that  the  subject  had  no  prior  claim  or  title  to 
them  ;  for  in  the  first  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  which  runs 
solely  in  the  king's  name,  the  words  concessimus  et  dedimuSf 
are  used  with  reference  to  all  the  branches  of  that  statute : 
and  yet  historians  tell  us,  and  without  doubt  sir  Edward 
Coke  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  most  of  the  liberties 
mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  were  the  right  of  the  subject 
before  the  making  of  that  act ;  and,  therefore,  the  words 
concessum  f lilt  may  be  only  declarative  of  the  Church's  right 
from  ancient  custom,  without  any  reference  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament. The  rest  of  sir  Edward  Coke's  restrictions  upon 
this  clause  are  more  unexceptionable.  He  observes,  that 
defamations  granted  to  the  conusans  of  ecclesiastical  judges, 
ought  to  concern  matter  merely  spiritual,  as  to  call  a  man 
heretick,  schismatick,  or  the  like.  Secondly,  It  must  not 
be  mixed  with  any  matter  determinable  at  the  common  law. 
And,  thirdly,  the  complainants  cannot  sue  for  any  damages 
upon  this  score  in  the  court  Christian. 

To  mention  one  thing  more  in  the  statute.    [And  likewise  Breach  of 
for  breaking  an  oath.]     Here  the  translation  in  the  printed "^go 
statutes  does  not  reach  the  meaning  of  the  record  exactly. 
The  M'ords  of  the   Latin  are  j)^o  Icesione  Jidei,  which,  as 
Linwood    observes,    imports    breach   of    faith   without   an  Linwood, 
oath,  as  well  as  with  it.     And  whereas  sir  Edward  Cokcp.  gijl^" 
restrains  the  jurisdiction  implied  in  this  clause  to    things 
merely  spiritual,  it  is  plain  from  the  late  constitutions  at  the 
synod  at  Merton,  that  the  Church  pretended  to  more  privilege 
than  this  exposition  amounts  to ;  and  that  they  looked  upon  Vide, 
breach  of  faith  in  contracts  as  a  branch  of  their  jurisdic-  An.'^i258. 
tion.     Since,  therefore,  the  pretensions  of  the  court  Chris-  J ''poo'i- 
tian  are   not  barred  by  express  words  in   the  statute,  the 
claim  in  the  Merton  provisions  seems  to  be  allowed. 

This  year,  pope  Honorius  IV.  gave  the  king  an  account 

Q  q  2 
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Abp.  Cant. 


Conven- 
tiones,  Li- 
terae,  &c. 
torn.  11.  p. 
296.  et  427. 
Id.  p.  300. 
A.  D.  1286, 


Sandford, 
bishop  of 
Dublin. 


"Ware  de 
Praesul.  Hi 
bern. 


The  queen 

dowager 

takes  the 

veil. 

Westmo- 

nast.  ad  An 

1286. 


Wikes 
Chron.  An- 
tiquit.  Bri- 
tan.  in  Pe- 
cham. 


Hetero- 
doxies con- 
demned by 
the  arch- 
bishop qf 
Canterbury, 


of  his  election.  The  letter  takes  notice  of  the  king's  desire 
to  receive  a  tenth  from  the  Church  for  five  years  together, 
towards  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  seems  the  king 
had  requested  the  pope  to  grant  him  this  privilege,  provided 
the  prelates'  consent  could  be  gained  to  the  contribution. 
The  pope  excuses  himself  upon  the  impracticability  of  the 
proposal;  that  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  prejudicial  to  a 
third  interest,  and  be  a  precedent  of  ill  consequence.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  he  desires  the  king  not  to  be 
surprised  to  find  the  bull  or  seal,  without  any  name  sub- 
scribed ;  for  it  had  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  not 
to  sign  their  letters  till  after  consecration.  However,  we 
are  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the 
popes'  names,  their  bare  election  gives  them  a  full  authority 
in  this  point ;  and  their  bulls  are  no  less  valid  before  conse- 
cration than  after. 

Not  long  after,  the  pope  wrote  another  letter  to  the  king 
to  recommend  John  de  Sandford,  elect  of  Dublin.  This 
Sandford  was  an  Englishman,  and  brother  of  Fulk  de  Sand- 
ford, the  last  bishop  but  one  of  that  see.  John  de  Sandford 
was  consecrated  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1286.  King  Edward 
had  a  great  esteem  for  this  prelate,  and  made  him  lord 
justice  of  Ireland  ;  he  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to 
the  emperor,  which  employment  he  discharged  to  satisfac- 
tion. He  died  immediately  after  his  return.  Sir  James 
Ware  gives  him  the  character  of  a  learned  prelate,  and  that 
he  was  remarkable  for  capacity  and  good  conduct. 

This  year,  Eleonora,  the  queen  dowager,  retired  to  the 
nunnery  of  Amesbury,  and  was  professed  there.  However, 
notwithstanding  her  being  a  nun,  her  jointure  was  secured 
by  a  special  privilege  from  the  pope. 

This  year,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  censured  eight 
heretical  opinions,  as  they  were  called.  They  were  main- 
tained by  Richard  Knapwell,  a  Dominican,  or  preaching 
friar  ;  I  shall  mention  some  of  them. 

The  first  article  is,  that  the  dead  body  of  our  Saviour  had 
not  the  same  substantial  form  as  when  living. 

The  second  is  little  more  than  the  first,  differently  expressed. 

The  third  affirms,  that  if  the  eucharistical  bread  had  been 
consecrated  with  the  sacramental  words,  hoc  est  corpus 
meum;  if  this  had  been  done  during   the  three  days  our 
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Saviour  lay  in  the  grave,  the  bread  would  have  been  tran-       ED- 
substantiated  into  that  new  form,  or  nature,  which   com-  K.of'Eng. 

menced   in   our   Saviour's  body  at  the    separation    of  the  ' ^ ' 

human  soul. 

Tiie  fourth  article  asserts,  that  after  the  resurrection  of 
our  Saviour  by  the  force  of  the  sacramental  words,  "  This  is 
my  body,"  all  the  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the  whole 
living  body  of  our  Saviour  :  that  is,  the  matter  of  the  bread 
is  converted  into  the  matter  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  form  of 
the  bread  is  converted  into  the  form  of  his  body  ;  that  is, 
into  his  intellectual  soul,  so  far  as  it  constitutes  the  form  of 
his  body. 

The  seventh  lays  down,  that  in  maintaining  these  points, 
a  man  is  not  bound  to  rest  his  faith  upon  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, or  be  governed  by  the  tenets  of  Gregory,  Augustine,  or 
any  other  celebrated  doctor:  for,  in  these  cases,  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  evident  deductions  from  reason,  are  the 
only  principles  to  command  our  assent. 

Lastly,  that  the  rational  soul  was  the  only  human  form ; 
and  that  a  man  had  no  other  substantial  form  belonging  to 
him.  This  article  was  looked  upon  as  the  capital  hetero- 
doxy, and  that  the  other  erroneous  opinions  were  only  con- 
sequences from  it.  These  opinions  were  all  pronounced  here- 
tical by  the  archbishop  at  Bow-church,  in  London.  And  all  ExRegistr. 
university  men  and  others  forbidden  to  defend  them  in  foj  120. 
schools,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  ^.F';  |^°"" 

To  this  year  we  may  assign  the  death  of  Hugo  de  Bal-  347. 
sham,  bishop  of  Ely.    This  prelate  was  elected  by  the  prior  ^^^^  f^^l^ 
and  convent,  in  the  year  1256;  but  king  Henry  and  Boni-/"f'"'«so/ 

/»  11-1  i^   A  1  II-  •!  1  Hugo  de 

race,  archbishop  01  Canterbury,  declarmg  agamst  the  elec-  Baisham, 

tion,  Hugo  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  Rome,  where,  ^/fj"^  °-^ 

after  some  opposition,  he  prevailed  with  the  pope  to  confirm 

him :  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university  of  Cam-  Godwin  in 

bridge,  and  was  the  founder  of  Peter  House.     This  college  ens.  Angi. 

was    begun   by  him  when   he  was   subprior   of  Ely,  and  f^^'^^'^ 

finished  two  years  before  his  death. 

About  this  time,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  an  Th,-  arcu- 
,  11,  -I        •         -i-T  1        1     bishop's  in- 

order  to  all  the  parish  priests  in  his  diocese,  or  under  the  junci ions  to 

immediate  jurisdiction   of  his   see,   to  observe  the  articles '/'.'" ''/!'''f,'^"-^ 

following,  by  virtue  of  their  oath  of  canonical  obedience. 
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PECHAM,      First,  that  they  should  take  care  for  the  performance  of 
K    P'^  '^"j  divine  service,  with  due  solemnity  and  reverence. 
489.  Secondly,  to  make  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  spiritual 

interest  of  their  parishioners;  that  is,  by  preaching  the  word 
of  God,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  particularly  by 
taking  confessions  :  and  when  they  found  themselves  dis- 
qualified, or  disabled  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  they 
should  call  in  the  assistance  of  learned  and  good  men,  com- 
missioned for  this  purpose. 

Thirdly,  that  they  should  relieve  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
and  keep  up  hospitality,  as  far  as  the  profits  of  the  living 
would  reach,  and  their  own  necessary  occasions  would  give 
them  leave. 

Fourthly,  that  they  should  avoid  making  any  contracts  or 
conveyances  which  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  their  suc- 
cessors, and  bar  them  from  insisting  upon  the  rights  and 
jurisdictions  of  their  church. 

Fifthly,  that  they  should  keep  the  houses  of  their  rectory 
or  vicarage  in  convenient  repair. 

Sixthly,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  retrieve  all  profits 
and  privileges  alienated  from  their  church  against  common 
right. 

Seventhly,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  their  livings  in  the  same  good  condition  they  found 
them. 

Eighthly,  they  were  not  to  sell  all  the  profits  of  their  liv- 
ings at  one  bargain,  without  a  special  license  from  the  arch- 
bishop :  the  reason  is,  because  such  a  sale  was  tantamount 
to  letting  them  out  to  farm ;  made  the  tithes  look  like  mer- 
chandise sold  in  a  fair  ;  disappointed  the  designs  for  which 
they  were  given,  and  oftentimes  disabled  the  priest  from 
being  charitable  to  the  poor. 

These  articles  were  to  be  sent  to  every  parish,  and  tran- 
scribed into  the  missal,  or  some  other  book  of  divine  ser- 
Spelraan  vicc,  that  SO  they  might  be  always  at  hand  for  the  clergy  to 
o°""34.(J°'*  peruse,  and  be  shewn  upon  demand,  at  a  visitation. 
A  D.  1287.  The  next  year,  Peter  Quivil,  bishop  of  Exeter,  held  a 
A  diocesan  Jioccsan  syuod  at  Exeter.  The  gross  of  the  constitutions 
ii^eier.  are  much  the  same  with  those  of  Otho,  Othobon,  and  of 
the  late  synod  at  Lambeth,  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  them 
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over.     However,  there  are  some  few  things  not  unworthy       ED- 

of  remark  WARD  I. 

oi  remark.  ^  K.ofEng. 

The  fourth  article  or  canon,  speaking  of  the  adoration  of'^j^^^ — ' 

the  host,  endeavours  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the  laity,  there  receive 

who  sometimes  were   afraid  they  might  go  too  far  in  their  „jo„  ;„  both 

worship,  as  not  being  thoroughly  satisfied  in  the  doctrine  *"''^** 

of  transubstantiation.     To  remove  this  objection,  the  priests 

are  enjoined  to  instruct  the  people  before  they  give  them 

the  eucharist,  that  they  receive,  under  the  species  of  bread, 

that  which  hung  upon  the  cross  for  their  salvation :  and  in 

the  cup  they  received  that  which  was  shed  from  the  body 

of  our  Saviour.  Hoc  susci- 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  laity  received  the  commu-  chaUce" 
nion  in  both  kinds  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  provincial  constitutions  of  Lambeth  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  that  the  denying  the  cup  to  the  people,  was  so 
great  an  innovation,  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  be  concluded  in  that  point  by  the  order  of 
his  metropolitan,  or  the  Lambeth  synod.  Id.  p.  355. 

By  the  fifth  article,  all  priests  that  have  cure  of  souls  are 
commanded  to  admonish  their  parishioners  to  come  to  con- 
fession thrice  a  year,  that  is,  at  the  approach  of  the  three 
festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  ;  or,  at  least, 
in  the  beginning  of  Lent.  And  farther,  that  they  are  to 
make  their  confession  to  the  priests  they  belong  to,  unless 
he  gives  them  leave  to  confess  to  another  :  for,  without  such 
a  permission,  the  absolution  of  a  foreign  confessor  would 
signify  nothing.  Ibid. 

The  tenth  decrees,  that  the  consecration  of  every  parish  a  Church 
church  should  be  kept  with  no  less  solemnity  than  the  fes-  ^«'^''<^«''- 
tival  of  Christmas.  And  that  the  endowment  settled  upon 
the  Church  at  the  consecration,*  the  day  and  year  when 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  name  of  the  prelate 
that  consecrated  it,  should  all  be  entered  in  the  Church 
calendar. 

From  hence  we  may  observe,  that  before  the  settling  our 
modern  registers,  the  Church  had  a  calendar,  or  book  of 
records,  for  preserving  the  history  of  those  things  which 
were  thought  most  memorable.  id.  p.  3*i3. 

The  twenty-second  canon  or  article,  which  is  the  last  I 
shall   mention,  enjoins    the  parishioners    to   frequent    the 
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PECHAM,  Church  on  holy  days,  and  especially  not  to  omit  coming  thi- 

"^ — L, '>  ther  on  Sundays.     The   reason  assigned   by  the  canon  is, 

that  the  people  might  hear  divine  service,  and  be  instructed 
in  their  duty.     From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  people 
had  the  benefit  of  preaching,  or  something  like  it,  by  way  of 
Id.  p.  372.    catechising,  or  homily,  every  Sunday. 

A.  D.  1288.  .  The  latter  end  of  the  next  year,  there  happened  a  dispute 
between  Ute  between  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  university  of  Oxford, 
bishop  of      about  the  manner  of  presenting  the  chancellor  of  the  univer- 

Lincoln  and     _  . 

the  univer-  sity  :  the  case  was  this,  the  masters  of  the  university  chose 
ford  con-  one  William  Kingstot  for  their  chancellor ;  and  after  the 
cermngthe  election  presented  him  to  their  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Lin- 

admitting  '■  '  \ 

their  Chan-  coln,  not  in  his  own  person,  but  by  proxy.  The  bishop  re- 
fused to  allow  that  method  of  presenting:  he  declared,  he 
would  not  commit  so  much  trust  to  a  person  absent  and  un- 
known ;  adding,  withal,  that  the  authority  of  that  office  ex- 
tended not  only  to  temporal,  but  also  to  matters  purely  spi- 
ritual. On  the  other  hand,  the  masters  of  the  university 
pleaded  custom,  and  that  they  had,  time  out  of  mind,  pre- 
sented their  chancellors  to  the  bishop,  not  in  their  own  per- 
sons, but  by  such  delegates  and  representatives  as  they 
thought  fit.     The  bishop  not  being  satisfied  with  this  alle- 

490.  gation,  the  university  resented  the  refusal  so  far  as  to  dis- 

continue their  publick  lectures,  which,  in  effect,  was  but  a 
revenge  upon  themselves.  About  two  years  after,  the  de- 
bate was  laid  before  the  king  and  the  great  men  at  West- 
minster. And  here,  judgment  was  given  for  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  ;  and  the  university  were  obliged  to  present  their 
chancellor  for  admission  to  their  diocesan,  though  the  bi- 
shop happened  to  reside  at  a  remote  distance  from  Oxford. 
This  year  William  Middleton,  bishop  of  Norwich,  de- 
parted this  life.  He  was  consecrated  to  this  see  in  the  year 
1278.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral  which  was  burnt  in  the  late 
reign,  and  consecrated  it ;  the  king,  the  queen,  and  a  great 

Godwin  in    many  of  the  nobility  being  present  at  the  solemnity.    About 

wicens.        eight  years  after,  he  consecrated  the  great  church  of  St. 

Angl.  Sacr.  ;f^[icliolas  in  Yarmouth.     This  prelate  is  said  to  have  been 

pars  1.  p.  _  _  ... 

401.  a  very  eminent  canonist  and  civilian. 

The  contest       To  go  backwards  a  little,  and  say  something  concerning 

Bai/Mand  ^^^^  State.     The  throne  had  been  some  time  vacant  in  Scot- 

Brucefor  the  kingdom  of  Sent  land. 
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land,  and  the  succession  disputed  among  several  noblemen. 
Now  since  the  decision  was  referred  to  king  Edward,  and 
the  bishops  of  both  kingdoms  made  part  of  the  court  to 
examine  the  controversy,  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  brief  re- 
presentation of  the  case,  and  mostly  from  the  records  of  the 
Tower. 

To  begin;  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  died  by  a 
fall  off  his  horse  in  March,  1285:  this  prince  leaving  no 
issue  excepting  Margai'et,  called  the  maid  of  Norway,  be- 
cause her  mother  Margaret  was  married  to  Eric,  king  of 
Norway,  the  case  standing  thus,  I  say,  this  granddaughter 
to  king  Alexander  was  heiress  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

Soon  after,  there  was  a  match  proposed  by  the  king  of  The  cause 
England,   between  this   princess   and  his    son    Edward   oi  the  king  of 
Caernarvon.     The  guardians  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  the  ^"■^'""If/ 

o  '  the  competi- 

whole  kingdom,  agreed  to  this  proposal;  and  the  treaty  was  tons,  mid  his 

n    •    ^       1  !•  1XT1  *ii  1  sovereignty 

linished,  and  signed  at  JNorthampton.  And  because  the  young  over  Scot- 
princes  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship,  '^^'f^^^g^^g^ 
pope  Nicholas  IV.  granted  his  dispensation  to  remove  that  Pat.  Ed.  I. 
obstacle.     But  before  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage,  queen  ^^p'^'i^^'go 
Margaret  died  in  her  voyage  from  Norway  to  England.  Conven- 

Upon  the  death  of  this  princess,  the  noblemen  following,  te°rse\c!" 
laid  claim   to  the   crown   of  Scotland.       Florence,  earl  oftoi"-2.  p- 
Holland ;   Robert  de  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale ;    John  de 
Balliol,  lord  of  Galloway ;  John  Hastings,  lord  of  Berge- 
veny ;  John  Cumyn,  lord  of  Badenough ;  Patrick  Dunbar, 
earl  of  March ;  John   de  Vescey,  in  behalf  of  his  father, 
Nicholas  Soules,  and  William  Ross.     All  these  competitors 
owned   the  king  of  England   sovereign  lord   of  Scotland, 
voluntarily  referred  their  claim  to  his  cognizance,  and  pro- 
mised to  stand  by  his  award.      And  because  the  process  Id.  r>29. 
could  not  be  finished  without  giving  judgment,  and  judg-  42. 
ment  would  prove  of  no  force  without  execution  ;  and  exe- 
cution could  not  be  duly  performed  without  seizin  and  pos- 
session  of  the  country  and   castles;    for  this   reason,   the 
competitors  above  mentioned  put  the  king  of  England  in 
possession  of  the  forts  and  realm  of  Scotland  ;  having  first 
taken  a  security  from  that  prince  to  return  the  kingdom  in 
the  same  good  condition  he  received  it,  to  him  to  whom  the  limi. 
crown  shall  be  adjudged,  within  two  months  after  the  title  „;,.s(.  ad  An. 
was   decided ;    and  that,  in   the  meantime,  the  issues   and  '-"'• 
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^ECHAM,  revenues  of  the  crown  were  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 

^ — Iv '  chamberlain  of  Scotland. 

Upon  this,  the  king  gave  his  consent  that  the  cause  should 
be  tried  in  Scotland. 

This   great   cause  had   several  hearings   in  the  field   at 
Upsetlyntone,  over  against  Norham  Castle,  on  the  Scotch 
side  of  the  Tweed.     Here  all  the  claimants,  and  Bruce  with 
the    rest,   repeated   their    acknowledgment   of  the    king  of 
England's   being   sovereign    of  Scotland.      And    here,  the 
bishop  of  Durham  set  forth  the  king  of  England's  title  to 
the  sovereignty  of  that  realm,  and  proved  it  to  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Scottish  kings  both  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  since,  upon  the  testimony  of  several  historians, 
Conven-      ^^d  other  authentick  records,  both  Scotch  and  English. 
tiones,  Li-        The  last  hearing  of  the  cause  was  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
torn.  2.  p.     where  the  king  was  present,  and  many  of  the  bishops,  and  tem- 
deinc.  poral  nobility  of  both  kingdoms.  And  here,  all  the  competitors 

Id.  p.  588.    threw  up  their  claim  excepting  Hastings,  Bruce,  and  Balliol. 
The  com-  Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 

^"sTfnedlo   ^^urt  for  the  deciding  this  controversy,  consisted  of  a  hun- 
examine  the  dred    and    four    persons ;    four-and-twenty   of  whom   were 
English,  and  chosen  by  the  king.    Of  this  number  there  were 
four  bishops,  two  deans,  one  archdeacon,  besides  others  of 
the  clergy.     Bruce  and  Balliol  chose  each  of  them  forty, 
eight  of  whom  were  bishops,  besides  several  abbots.    These 
hundred  and  four  were  assigned  to  hear  the  pleas,  and  ex- 
j,      g^g     amine  the  pretensions  of  the  competitors,  and  make  their 
575.  report  of  the  whole  process  to  the  king. 

The  title  of  ^^^  *^  make  the  matter  clear,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be, 
Hastings,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  bro- 
Baiiioi.  ther  to  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  died,  leaving  issue 
only  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Isabel,  and  Adama  :  Bal- 
liol claimed  under  Margaret,  the  eldest;  Bruce  under  Isabel, 
the  second;  and  Hastings  in  right  of  Adama,  the  third.  To 
be  more  particular  ;  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  married  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  by 
whom  she  had  issue  only  one  daughter,  Dergovilla,  married 
to  John  Balliol,  by  whom  she  had  John  Balliol,  one  of  the 
three  competitors. 

David's  second  daughter  was  Isabel,  married  to  Robert 
Bruce,  by  whom  she  had  Robert,  another  of  the  competitors. 


Id.  p.  580. 
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Adama,  the  third  daughter,  was  married  to  Henry  Hast-  wFtPt^t 
ings,  by  whom  she  had  John  Hastings,  the  third  compe-  K.  ofEng. 
titor.  ^  ^^ 

To  draw  towards  the  conclusion ;  Bruce's  claim  was  re-  Hastings' 
jected,  partly  because  he  had  altered  his  plea,  and  contra-  "'.'^1  Bruce's 
dieted  the  first  ground  of  his  title.     For  in  his  first  claim  he  ed,andwhy. 
insisted  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  owned  the  crown  of 
Scotland  impartible,  and  that  it  could  descend  only  to  a  sin- 
gle heir. 

John  Hastings  likewise,  insisting  upon  a  third  part  of  the 
kingdom,  had  his  title  set  aside.  The  reason  of  these  two 
competitors  pleading  the  right  of  a  third  share  was,  because 
all  the  lands,  tenements,  fees,  liberties,  demesnes,  and 
honours,  that  were  holden  of  the  crown  of  England  in 
capite,  were  partible.  From  hence  they  inferred  that  the 
homage  and  service  due  from  the  king  of  Scotland  to  the 
crown  of  England,  proved  the  crown  of  Scotland  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  common  law,  and,  by  consequence, 
partible. 

This  plea,  after  a  thorough  debate,  was  unanimously  set 
aside  by  the  prelates,  barons,  and  great  men  of  both  king- 
doms, who  all  agreed  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  only 
descendable  upon  a  single  heir. 

Farther;  Bruce  had  another  plea  more  plausible  than  the 
former;  that  is,  being  son  to  Isabel,  the  second  sister,  he 
was  a  degree  nearer,  though  in  a  collateral  line,  than  John 
Balliol,  who  was  grandchild  to  Margaret  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter in  the  right  line  ;  so  that,  in  short,  the  controversy 
turned  upon  this  question ;  whether  the  next  in  blood, 
though  in  a  collateral  line,  should  not  succeed  before  one 
more  remote  in  the  right  line  ?  Now  upon  a  full  evidence 
and  examination  of  the  case,  it  was  found  agreeable  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  both  kingdoms,  that  in  an  impartible 
inheritance,  the  more  remote  in  the  first  or  direct  line, 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  one  nearer  in  the  second,  or  colla- 
teral line.  Upon  this  ground,  the  crown  was  adjudged  to 
John  Balliol,  who,  upon  his  being  put  into  possession,  by 
the  king  of  England,  took  an  oath  of  homage  to  that  prince.  Id.  p.  588, 
But  at  the  close  of  this  argument,  the  reader  may  take  r,;)j' 592! 
notice,  that  the  king  of  England  carried  his  claim  to  tiie 
sovereignty   of  Scotland   no   farther   than    the    demand   of 
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PECHAM,  homage,  and  the  consequent  incidents  :  from  whence  it  will 

V ^'^  ^" '»  follow,  that  provided  these  services  were  paid,  the  kingdom 

of  Scotland  was  still  independent,  as  to  government  and  ju- 
risdiction, though  as  to  tenure,  it  must  be  reckoned  a  fief  of 

Id.  p.  601.    the  English  crown. 

A.  D.  1290.        To  return  to  England  :  about  this  time,  the  king  set  forth 

bllnished      ^  proclamation  for  all  the  Jews  to    depart  the   kingdom. 

England.  Tliis  proclamation  was  published  at  Midsummer,  and  the 
time  fixed  for  their  departure  was  All-Saints'  day  next  en- 
suing. The  reason  of  their  banishment,  was  partly  the 
heterodoxy  of  their  religion,  and  partly  their  impoverishing 
the  Christians  by  excessive  usury. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned  lawyer,  that  the  Jews  were 
only  prohibited  the  practice  of  usury:  that  this  amounted  to 
banishment  by  implication,  because  they  could  not  live  with- 

Cokelnstit.  out  this  liberty  of  turning  the  penny. 

itatm  d  ^^^  historians  who  lived  in  this  reign,  inform  us,  that  if 

Judaismo.    any   Jews    were  found    in    England   after  All-Saints'   day, 
'      ■  mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  they  were  to  forfeit  all  their 

Wikes         effects  ;  and,  as  Wikes  relates  it,  their  lives  too.     This  ba- 

m°"A'^"  nishment    was    perpetual;    for,   under  the   penalties   above 

nal.  Waver-  mentioned,  they  were  never  to  return. 

ey,  p-  ' .  rp^  g^y  something  farther  of  this  people  :  the  Jews,  as  has 
been  observed,  being  encouraged  by  the  Conqueror  and 
William  Rufus,  transported  themselves  in  great  numbers 
out  of  Normandy,  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Bury,  Nor- 
wich, Lynn,  Stamford,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  York,  and 
elsewhere.  But  their  principal  settlement  was  in  London, 
where  they  had  their  grand  synagogue  at  the  north  corner 
of  the  Old  Jewry,  opening  into  Lothbury.  After  their  ex- 
pulsion,   their    synagogue    was   granted    to   the   friars    De 

Stow's  Sur-  Pcenitentia  Jesu,  and,  in  Stow's  time,  it  was  turned  into  the 

vey  of  Lon-  Windmill  tavern. 
don,  p.  Zoo. 

The  state  of  To  secure  the  Jews  in  their  interest  and  property,  the 
their  civil  king  gave  them  a  civil  superintendent,  called  the  Justicer 
tuai govern- o{  the  Jcws.  Ilis  busincss  was  to  protect  them  from  op- 
ment.  pressiou ;  to  decide  all  controversies  between  them  and  the 

See  above,    Christians  ;  to  keep  the  seal  of  their  corporation,  and  the 
St.  of  Mer-  keys  of  their  publick  treasury.     These  justicers,  though  al- 
♦""■•■^dAn.  ^gyg  Christians,  are  sometimes  complained  of,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  for  their  partiality  to  the  Jews,  and  for 
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screening  them  by  prohibitions  from  the  process  of  eccle-      ed- 
siastical  courts.  K^rEne 

As  for  their  spiritual  government ;  they  were  all  under ' v ' 

one  high  priest,  who  had  his  patent  from  the  crown,  but 

this  has  been  already  related.     It  has  been  the  opinion  of 

some,  that  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  purchase  lands 

In  England;  but  this  is  a  mistake:  for  Benomy  Mittan,  a  Stow's Sur- 

Jew,  was  seized  of  a  considerable  estate  in  land  and  houses  don°p.  288" 

in  Bassishaw,  and  several  other  parishes  in  London  :   how  289. 

ever,  being  generally  hated,  and  not  upon  an  equal  footing 

of  privilege  with  the  English,  they  commonly  put  out  their 

money  to  interest :  this  way  of  management  turning  to  the 

best  account ;  making  their  estates  less  subject  to  discovery, 

and  more  at  command  in  case  they  should  be  obliged  to  quit 

the  country. 

During  their  stay  in  England,  they  frequently  met  with  a  The  rigours 
great  deal  of  severity  and   rough  usage:  sometimes   they  "///,^  "'^^Ig'' 
were  miserably   squeezed   by   the  government ;  and   some-  treated. 
times  the  people  took  their  revenge  upon  them  at  discretion,  ibid. 
It  must  be  said,  the  rigours  with  which  they  were  treated, 
were  often  pushed  too  far,  which,  without  doubt,  was  not  492. 

the  way  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Christian  religion.     It  is 
true,  king  Henry  III.  built  a  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  for 
converted  Jews,  and  allowed  them  a  pension  for  their  mainte-  Domus 
nance.     This  house  is  now  the  office  of  the  rolls.     Farther,  rum. 
they  had  other  great  encouragements  to  turn  Christians :  ^'"^ '''« ««- 
for  baptism, was,  as  it  were,  a  pardon  for  all  former  crimes;  mcnts'they 
thus,  one  Ellas  Bishop,  a  Jew  of  London,  who  was  charged  c/uUtian" 
with  poisoning  several  gentlemen,  brought  evidence  of  his 
being  baptized,  upon  which,  the  prosecution  was  waived,  and 
he  escaped  the  justice  of  the  law.  Matth. 

r^  1  1  •  n  1^  ^  1    T         n-<i   •  i         1  ans,  Hist. 

To  return  to  the  proclamation  or  Edward  1.      Ihis  order  Augi.p.982. 
was  so  strict  in  the  penalty,  that  the  Jews  drew  all  their 
effects  together,  and  prepared  themselves  to  embark  at  the 
day  appointed;  their  number  was  upwards  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  they  went  on  board  at  the  Cinque  Ports.     And  here,  ^vikes 
Wikes  tells  us,  it  was  commonly  rej)orted  that  when  they  Chronic. 
were] on  their  voyage,  the  seamen  plundered  them,  cut  the 
throats  of  a  great  many,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea;  for 
which  several  of  the  crew  were  executed  for  murder  and 
piracy  at  their  return.     To  conclude,  the  parliament  gave 
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PECHAM,  the  king  a  fifteenth  for  his  banishing  the  Jews,  which  is  a 

>• — ^  ^^S  sign  they  were  very  wilHng  to  be  rid  of  them. 

A.  D.  1292.        Two  years  forward,  John  Pecham,  archbishop  of  Canter- 

Decemb.  •'  '  ipi-i 

The  death  of  miry,  departed  this  hfe.  To  what  has  been  said  of  him  al- 
archbishop  I'^ady  we  may  add  something  with  reference  to  his  birth 
of  Canter-    and  education.      He   was    extracted    from    a   very   private 

bury,  .       ,  •/      I 

family  in  Sussex.  He  studied  at  Oxford  where  he  turned 
Franciscan,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Kilwarby,  in  the 
provincialship  of  that  order.  From  Oxford  he  travelled  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  divinity  :  and  from  thence  removed 
to  Lyons  for  farther  improvement  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  At  last,  he  settled  at  Rome,  and  was  made  auditor  of 
the  chamber  by  pope  Nicholas,  in  which  post  he  continued 
till  his  promotion  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury.  He 
had  several  disputes  with  the  king  about  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  his  see.  The  freedom  and  resolution  of  his  de- 
fence disobliged  the  court  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  some- 
times upon  the  verge  of  being  banished  ;  however,  he  held 
out  his  time,  and  died  at  Mortlake.  He  raised  his  family 
to  the  degree  of  gentlemen,  and  built  a  college  at  Wing- 
ham,  which,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  was  seized  of  an 
endowment  to  the  value  of  eighty-four  pounds  per  annum. 
He  was  a  prelate  of  considerable  learning,  particularly  in 
the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  wrote  comments  upon  several 
books  of  the  Scripture,  and  many  other  tracts  too  long  to 
mention. 

To  proceed  :  It  appears  by  a  record,  that  the  judges  did 
not  use  to  go  the  circuit  from  Septuagesima  till  after 
Easter,  without  a  license,  or  dispensation  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province :  for,  by  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
the  secular  magistrate  could  not  compel  any  person  to  make 
oath  for  the  trying  of  any  cause  within  that  time  ;  it  being 
the  design  of  the  Church  that  all  suits  and  contests  should 
sleep,  that  people  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  perform 
the  devotions  of  the  holy  season.  However,  in  some  cases, 
it  was  thought  fit  to  relax  the  canon,  and  give  justice  a  free 
course.  Thus  John,  archbishop  of  York,  gave  sir  Hugh 
Cressingham,  and  the  rest  of  the  king's  judges  for  the  north- 
ern circuit,  a  license  to  hold  the  assizes  at  York,  between 
Septuagesima  and  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

After  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  been  vacant  almost  two 
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years,  Robert   Winchelsey  was  elected  by  the  monks  of      ED- 
Christ's  Church,  the  king  approving  the  election.    To  say  k.  ofEng* 
something  of  him  before  his  entrance  upon  this  office.     As  "jf^j^^i^ 
for  his  family,  historians  have  left  us  nothing.  His  first  edu-  elected 

>^  ,  ,  ,  ,  PI'  archbishop 

cation  was  at  Canterbury,  where  the  advantages  oi  his  per-  ofCanter- 
son,  parts,  and  behaviour,  gave  great  expectations  of  his  ^"^^' 
making  a  figure.  In  his  youth,  he  travelled  to  Paris,  where 
he  improved  himself  in  humanity,  logick,  &c. ;  and  after- 
wards made  a  great  progress  in  divinity.  In  short,  he  was 
no  less  commended  for  his  improvement  in  letters,  than  for 
the  regularity  of  his  life,  and  the  obligingness  of  his  temper; 
insomuch,  that  at  last  he  was  unanimously  chosen  rector  of 
that  university.  This  office  he  discharged  to  great  satisfac- 
tion, afterwards  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  his  preach- 
ing and  publick  disputations  gained  him  a  great  reputation. 
And  here  it  was  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and 
having  the  character  of  a  man  of  conduct  and  experience, 
and  one  that  understood  business  as  well  as  books,  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university.  In  this  post  he 
was  very  serviceable  to  the  interest  and  credit  of  the  uni- 
versity, made  several  useful  provisions,  and  suppressed 
several  ill  customs.  He  was  afterwards  made  archdeacon 
of  Essex  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  resided  con- 
stantly upon  his  prebend,  expounded  the  Holy  Scriptures 
every  day  in  the  church,  and  was  very  frequent  in  his  per- 
formances in  the  pulpit:  and  as  for  his  archdeaconry,  he 
managed  his  jurisdiction  with  that  prudence,  temper,  and 
justice,  that  everybody  was  pleased  with  him.  Being  thus 
remarkable  for  capacity,  learning,  and  morals,  his  character 
reached  the  court,  and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  king 
and  the  nobility  ;  and  thus  his  election  passed  with  general 
approbation :  neither  was  he  less  admired  in  Italy  than  at 
home,  for  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  be  confirmed,  pope 
Celestine  and  his  court  were  so  much  taken  with  his  learn- 
ing and  good  qualities,  that  they  designed  to  make  him  a 
cardinal  and  keep  him  at  Rome.  But  Winchelsey  pressing  493. 
his  return  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  pope  was  satisfied  Anpl.  Sacr. 
with  his  reasons,  consecrated  him,  and  gave  him  the  pall.      |!|",f(.inc. '  ' 

While  the  archbishop  was  absent,  a  parliament  met  at  Antiquit. 
Westminster.  And  here  the  king  demanded  of  the  clergy,  \vi„'chcl- 
lialf  the  profits  of  their  revenues  for  one  year.     This  was  '*''-^- 
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WIN-     looked  on  as  a  very  rigorous  and  unprecedented  demand, 

SEY,      and  the  clergy  were  wonderfully  surprised  at  it :  however, 

Abp^Cant  j-j^g  king  insisted  upon  the   proportion,  and  allowed  them 

but  a  short  time  to  give  in  their  answer.     In  the  meanwhile, 

William  Montford,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  had  prepared  a  speech 

to  work  the  king  to  a  milder  resolution.     He  seemed  to  be 

very  well  when  he  came  to  court;  but  after  he  was  brought 

into  the  presence   and  had  begun  his  harangue,  he  sunk 

Westmin-    down,  and  expired.     This  accident  did  not  discourage  the 

1294?     "    king   from  sending    sir  John  Havering  to    the   prelates    at 

A.  D.  1294.    Westminster,  to  press  the  subsidy.     This  knight,  pursuant 

forces7}fe     *°  ^^^  instructions,  made  a  sort  of  proclamation  among  the 

clergy  to      prelates,  that  if  any  of  them  was  inclined  to   oppose  the 

consent  to       ^  ,       ^  .  "^  pi  it 

his  demands  King  s  motiou,  that  he  should  come  forth,  and  discover  his 
tn  a  ajr.  person,  and  take  his  trial  as  a  disturber  of  the  publick  peace. 
This  declaration  gave  the  clergy  to  understand,  it  was  to  no 
purpose  for  them  to  hold  out  any  longer ;  and  thus  they 
were  frightened  into  a  compliance  with  the  court.  This 
severity  to  the  Church,  gave  occasion  to  a  misunderstanding 
Ibid.  Anti-  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop. 

mWinchel-  This  year,  pope  Celestine,  either  out  of  a  conscientious 
^^y-  scruple  of  his  own  insufficiency,  or  being  overreached  by 

the  artifices  of  Benedict,  resigned  the  papacy,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  this  Benedict,  called  Boniface  VIII.     This  pope 
Boniface  published  the  sixth  book    of  the   decretals,  and 
kept  a  very  pompous  jubilee, 
Th  arch  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  upon  his  return  into  England, 

bishop  e.r-  waited  On  the  king  in  Wales,  and  did  his  homage  according  to 
Tntes'Ma-  custom.  And  here,  he  excommunicated  Madock  Llewellyn, 
dockLiew-   ^QY  raising  a  rebellion,  and  ordered  the  excommunication  to 

ellyn  for  re-  " 

beiiidn.  be  published  through  England  and  Wales.  This  discipline, 
which  probably  was  not  without  its  effect,  gave  the  king  a 
good  opinion  of  the  archbishop :  who,  when  the  Welsh  in- 
surrection was  suppressed,  took  leave  of  the  court,  and 
came  to  London ;    where  about  this  time  he  made  several 

A.  D.  1295.  orders  for  the  regulating  the  court  of  Arches.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  same  year,  he  went  down  to  Canterbury,  and  was 

Birkington  Solemnly  installed. 

in  Angl.  'pj^g  ^icxX  vcar,  a  parliament  was  convened  in  November, 

Sacr.  parsl.  *'  iii  ii-  iii- 

A.D.  1296.  at  St.  Edmundsbury.  And  here  the  laity  granted  the  kmg 
a  large  supply :  but  the  clergy  refused  to  contribute  any- 
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thing.     It  is  probable,  they  thouglit  their  late  payment  of  ^yfj\^,')  j 
half  a  year's  profits  might  excuse  them.    However,  the  king  K.  ofEnjr. 
would  not  allow  this  reason,  but  giving  them  some  time  for 
consultation,  let  them  know  he  expected  a  more  satisfactory 
answer.      In  the  meantime,  he  ordered  all  the  barns  of  the  The  king's 
clergy  to  be  locked  up.     Upon  this,  the  archbishop  of  Can-  I'gainst  the 
terbury  ordered  pope  Boniface's  bull  to  be  read  in  all  cathe-  clergy. 
dral  churches:  by  virtue  of  which,  the  clergy  were  forbid- //« <-«- 
den,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  pay  any  taxes  to  the  bull  fi-mn 
publick,  without  the  pope's  consent:  and  all  those  princes,  ^'""'^■ 
or  ministers,  who  imposed  or  collected  any  such  tax,  were 
put  under  the  same  censure.     There  was  likewise  a  canon  Conven- 
in  the  late  council  of  Lyons  to  this  purpose.  hones,  Li- 

•'    _  t        I  _       _  teras,  &c. 

This   year,   the  archbishop    held   a  provincial   synod  at  tom.  2.  p. 

St.  Paul's,  London.     And  here,  to  prevent  the  passing  any-  westmo- 

thin<T  unserviceable  to  the  crown,  the  kin^  sent  the  prelates  "'J!;^.- ^'^ ^"• 

......    i-9'>. 

an   order  not  to  make  any  constitutions  prejudicial  to  his 

prerogative  or  the  publick  repose,  or  to  give  any  disturb- 
ance to  any  person  under  his  government  and  protection. 
The  precept,  penned  in  French,  runs  thus  in  English : — 

"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  to  the 
honourable  fathers  in  God,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  &c. 
We  forbid  you,  and  every  of  you,  under  the  penalties  of 
whatever  you  are  capable  of  forfeiting,  that  none  of  you 
make  any  constitution  or  canon,  or  assent  to  any  such  in 
your  synod,  which  may  turn  to  the  disadvantage  or  damage 
of  us,  our  ministers,  or  any  other  of  our  loyal  subjects  or 
adherents  whatsoever.  Given  at  Sturminster,  the  21st  of 
March,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  our  reign."  Spcl.  Con- 

When  the  synod  met,  they  entered  upon  the  debate  ofp'4.27    "^' 
the  subsidy  ;   and  here  the  majority  refused  to  comply  with 
the  king's  expectation.     This  disinclination  of  the  prelates 
being  reported  to  the  king  by  the  court  clergy,  made  his 
highness  resolve  upon  a  more  rugged   expedient ;   for  the 
purpose,  he  ordered  his  officers  to  seize  the  best  horses  of 
the  clergy  and  religious.     He  likewise  forbad  the  lawyers  to  Thrrirrg;/ 
plead  for  them,  and  denied  them  the  assistance  of  the  bar  ,^^7//,,  a",,'^,-, 
and  bench.     In  short,  he  commanded  they  should  be  out-  proucthn. 
lawed,  and  thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  the  government.   Wostmo- 

Thus  the  clergy,  by  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  occasions  y.'Jjif: "'' ^^"* 
of  the  state,  and  putting  their  property  under  the  pope's 

VOL.  II.  K  r 
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disposal,  were  thought  unworthy  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
However,  it  must  be  said  they  were  willing  to  comply  at 
last ;  but  here  they  found  themselves  under  a  great  difficulty. 
For  if  they  gave  the  king  a  subsidy  without  leave  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  they  fell  vuider  the  pope's  excommunication. 
On  the  other  side,  if  they  refused  the  granting  a  tax,  the 
outlawry  would  crush  them,  and  they  must  certainly  sink 
under  the  king's  displeasure.  To  avoid  the  storm  from 
either  of  these  quarters,  they  referred  the  finding  out  a  com- 
promise to  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Durham, 
Ely,  and  Salisbury.  These  prelates  having  an  authority  to 
transact  for  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  pitched  upon  this 
expedient.  They  ordered  that  a  fifth  part  of  their  revenues 
and  stock  should  be  deposited  in  some  sanctuary  or  place  of 
privilege ;  which  sum  was  to  be  made  use  of,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Church  and  kingdom  in  case  of  necessity.  By  this 
provision  they  recovered  themselves,  lay  under  shelter  against 
the  pope,  and  were  received  into  the  king's  favour. 

But  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  not  be  satisfied 
by  this  method  of  accommodation  ;  for  which  singularity  his 
estate  was  all  seized  to  the  king's  use,  and  himself  reduced 
to  such  straits,  that  scarcely  any  person  would  entertain  him. 
Notwithstanding  this  hardship,  he  had  boldness  enough  to 
protest  openly  against  what  was  done ;  and  that  all  those 
who  had  assisted  the  king  with  money,  without  the  pope's 
permission,  must  inevitably  fall  under  the  excommunication 
denounced  in  the  late  bull. 

While  the  prelates  were  debating  upon  the  point,  and  con- 
sulting how  they  might  disentangle  themselves  from  this  di- 
lemma, two  preaching  friars  came  to  them  to  St.  Paul's,  and 
undertook  to  maintain,  that  in  time  of  war  it  was  lawful  for 
the  clergy  to  assist  the  crown  with  their  purse,  notwith- 
standing the  pope's  prohibition.  If  these  Dominicans  had 
carried  the  question  farther,  and  pronounced  the  clergy 
bound  to  contribute  towards  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  had  made  a  more  reasonable  determination.  In  the 
meantime  the  king,  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  making  any 
disturbance,  forbade  the  publishing  the  pope's  excommuni- 
cation, either  against  himself,  or  those  under  his  protection, 
under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

Upon  this,  the  bishops  broke  up  their  synod,  and  were 
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much  at  a  loss  how  to  manage,  especially  since  the  arch-      ED- 
bishop,  at  taking  his  leave,  gave  them  a  hint  not  to  comply,  x.tf  En^! 

by  bidding  every  one  of  them  take  care  of  his  own  soul ;  but,  ' ' 

at  last,  the  hardships  they  suffered  brought  them  to  a  far- 
ther resolution ;   insomuch  that  they  offered  the  king  the  Antiquif. 
fourth  part  of  their  goods  to  restore  their  effects,  and  afford  ^tSel- 
them  the  common  benefit  of  the  government.  sey. 

The  king,  being  now  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  Tim  king 
thought  it  proper  to  dissemble  his  dislike  of  the  archbishop's  ']["Z"fM 
obstinacy,  and  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  to  call  him  to  J^^^J^'"  "'■^''- 
an  account.  And,  therefore,  when  the  parliament  met  at 
London,  he  pretended  himself  friendly  with  the  archbishop, 
and  restored  him  his  barony ;  and  being  ready  to  embark 
for  Flanders,  and  willing  to  leave  the  people  in  good  hu- 
mour, he  made  a  speech  to  the  Londoners  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  his  son,  prince  Edward,  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, being  ordered  to  attend  him.  In  this  speech  he  ex- 
cused himself  for  levying  so  much  money  from  the  subjects, 
stating  that  his  enemies  of  France  and  Scotland  had  forced 
him  upon  these  unacceptable  measures ;  that  now  he  was 
sailing  into  France  to  expose  his  person  for  the  publick 
safety ;  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  prosper  his  arms  and  pre- 
serve his  life,  he  designed  to  return  his  people  the  money 
he  had  raised  by  the  tax ;  but  in  case  he  should  happen  to 
miscarry,  and  fall  in  the  enterprise,  he  put  them  in  mind  that 
his  son  Edward,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  to  succeed  him. 
This  speech  drew  tears  from  the  archbishop,  who  promised 
to  be  faithful  to  the  crown,  in  which  engagement  he  was 
seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  Wcstmo- 

This  year,  at  the  parliament  last  mentioned,  Magna  Charta  vnyj. 
and  the  forest  charter  were  confirmed.     The  words  are : — 

"  If  any  judgment  be  given  from  henceforth  contrary  to 
the  points  of  the  charters  aforesaid,  by  the  justices  or  any 
other  ministers  of  the  crov/n  that  hold  plea  before  them, 
against  the  points  of  the  charters,  it  shall  be  undone  and 
holden  for  nought. 

"  And  we  will,  that  the  same  charters  shall  be  sent  under 
our  seal  to  cathedral  churches  throughout  our  realm,  there 
to  remain,  and  shall  be  read  before  the  peoj)lc  twice  in  the 
year. 

*'  And  that  all  archbishops  and  bishops  shall  pronounce  ihe 

R  r  '^ 
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WIN-  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  those  that  byword, 

SEY,  deed,  or  counsel,  do  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  charters,  or 

AV  Cant  ji^^j.  jj^  ^j^y  point  break  or  undo  them.     And  that  the  said 

Tiwse  who  curses   be   twice   a  year  denounced  and  published  by  the 

oiedk  Mag.  ''  I  J 

ciuiriu,  ^-c.  prelates  aforesaid.    And  if  the  same  prelates,  or  any  of  them, 

vmnicated!'  ^^  rcmiss  in  the  denunciation  of  the  said  sentences,  the 

25  Edw.  I.  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  for  the  time  being,  shall 

compel  and  distrain  them  to  the  execution  of  their  duties  in 

form  aforesaid." 

Thus  the  civil  liberties  were  guarded  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  If  it  is  said,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  keys 
is  directed  by  the  state,  and  the  bishops  are  commanded  to 
exert  their  censures  by  an  authority  foreign  to  their  own 
order;  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  bishops  were 
willing  to  consent  to  the  appointment,  and  employed  their 
jurisdiction  to  this  purpose.  Indeed,  this  act  put  them 
upon  nothing  more  than  what  they  were  obliged  to  by  se- 
veral provincial  councils  of  their  own  nation.  Besides,  in 
case  of  failure,  they  are  only  left  to  the  correction  of  their 
metropolitans,  as  appears  by  the  words  of  the  statute.  To 
this  I  shall  only  add  sir  Edward  Coke's  remark,  that  this 
excommunication  the  prelates  could  not  pronounce  without 
warrant  by  authority  of  parliament,  because  it  concerned 
Coke  In-  temporal  causes :  thus  he.  But  by  several  precedents  and 
M'i-yf^  ^'  constitutions,  some  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 

it  looks  as  if  the  Church  was  then  of  another  opinion, 
/g^  The  next  year,  archbishop  Winchelsey  published  an  ex- 

communication against  those  that  seized  the  effects  of  the 
clergy,  put  them  in  prison,  or  violated  any  branch  of  the 
great  or  forest  charters.  In  this  excommunication,  the 
archbishop  takes  notice,  the  king  had  promised  not  to  levy 
any  tax  without  consent  of  parliament,  which  he  seems  to 
mention  to  warrant  his  censure  against  the  king's  officers 
who  should  arbitrarily  make  seizure  of  the  property  of  the 
Spelman,     ccclesiasticks. 

2  ""^428^°'  The  Minorites,  or  Franciscans,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
The Mino-  nunciatiou  of  property,  were  grown  very  wealthy:  and, 
rites  cir-      being  willing  to  secure  their  good  fortune,  and  convert  it  into 

ciimvented  too  d 

bij  the  pope,  an  estate  of  land,  they  applied  to  pope  Boniface  to  this  pur- 
pose: they  oflfered  his  holiness  forty  thousand  ducats  in 
gold,  besides  a  vast  sum  in  silver,  to  empower  them  by  his 
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bull  to  purchase  estates,  and  live  upon  their  revenues  like       ED- 
other  orders.     When  the  pope  asked  them  whether  their  K/of^?,,^; 

money  was  ready,  they  told  him  it  was,  and  that  they  had  ' ■—^ 

lodged  it  in   the  bankers'  hands.     Upon  this,  he  ordered 
them  to  retire,  and  come  again  for  his  answer  within  three 
days.     In  the  meantime  he  sends  for  the  bankers,  absolves 
them  from  their  obligation  to  restore  the  monks  their  money, 
and  charges  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  keep 
it  for  the  use  of  the   Roman   see.     When  the   Minorites  a.  d.  1299. 
came,  at  the  day  appointed,  in  expectation  of  their  diploma, 
the  pope  told  them,  that,  upon  consideration,  he  found  it 
no  w\ays  advisable  to  dispense  with  St.  Francis's  rule ;  and 
therefore  they  must  of  necessity  continue  under  their  first 
engagements,  to  live  without  property :  and  thus,  as  W^est- 
minster  concludes,  they  were  handsomely  robbed  of  what 
they  had    unfairly  raked    together.     It   was    thought,   the  West,  ad 
avarice  of  these  Minorites,  and  the  ascendant  they  had  over  ^"- 1-^^- 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  occasioned  the  passing  the  late  Britan. 
act  of  mortmain.  ",^  Y'"- 

elielsey. 

The  next  year,  or  thereabouts,  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  cknt.  xiv. 
bury  held  a  provincial  synod  at  Merton.  The  constitutions 
regulate  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  recite  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  payable.  There  is  likewise  a  list  of  the  books  and 
ornaments  to  be  provided  in  parish  cliurches.  But  these 
being  much  the  same  as  with  have  been  mentioned  already, 
I  shall  pass  them  over.  Spelm. 

I  have  already  given  a  brief  account  of  the  sovereignty  of  2^"p'^l.ji^°  ' 
the  English  crown  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
homage    performed   by  Balliol,  pursuant   to  former  prece- 
dents.   But  such  service  having  been  discontinued  for  several  Kiu^Baiiioi 
reigns,  this  prince  grew  uneasy  at  the  revival :  which  dis-  '■':"7""'''* 

o      J  I  &  J  1  iii^  homage. 

gust  was  farther  increased  by  his  being  cited  to  king  Kd- 
ward's  parliament,  at  the  appeal  of  the  earl  of  Fife  :  and 
here,  king  Edward  not  allowing  a  defence  by  proxy,  but 
obliging  him  to  stand  at  the  bar,  and  submit  to  the  forms  of 
a  common  subject;  this  treatment,  I  say,  enraged  him  to 
that  degree,  that  he  immediately  took  leave  of  the  English 
court,  and  upon  his  retuin  into  Scotland,  he  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  France,  defied  king  Edward,  and 
renounced  his  homage.     And,  to  carry  on  the  quarrel,  the  ('"uvintio- 

&c.  toni.  2.  I'.GW.  G9.'3.  707.  Diiuiil.  Hist.  p.  Hi'2. 
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WIN-     Scots  invaded  England,  and  committed  depredations  as  far 

^SEY^     as  Hexham.     But  not  long  after,  the  English  made  reprisals 

Abp.  Cant,  upon  them,  beat  them  in  a  set  battle  at  Dunbar,  made  them- 

Bitt  after-    sclves  mastcrs  of  the  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and 

ITmhrshhi-  Stirling ;  and,  in  short,  oven*an  the  country  to  such  a  de- 

seif.  gree,  that  king  John  BalHol,  being  unprovided  with  an  army, 

and  without  any  prospect  of  recovering,  surrendered  himself 

to  the  king  of  England  ;  upon  which,  he  was  brought  to 

London,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

After  king  Edward  had  marched  his  army  through  Scot- 
land, possessed  himself  of  the  places  of  strength,  and  met 
no  enemy  to  oppose  him,  he  returned  into  England,  and 
held  a  parliament  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  the  clergy 
refused  to  assist  him  with  a  subsidy  ;  for  which  non-com- 
pliance, he  ordered  their  barn  doors  to  be  locked,  as  has 
Westmo-     been  already  observed. 

1296.  King  Edward  was  absent  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  assist 

hlm'^ffist    Guy,   earl   of  that   country,    and    conclude    a   treaty    with 
Angi.  p.  (jG,  the  king  of  France.     While  the  king  was  absent  upon  these 
affairs,  the   Scotch   seized   the  opportunity,  and   made  an 
effort  to  retrieve  their  liberty  under  the  conduct  of  William 
Wallace,  who,  by  his  resolution  and  bravery,  rose  from  the 
rank  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  the  command  of  the  army. 
Under  this  general,  the  Scots  defeated  the  English  headed 
by  sir  Hugh  Cressingham,  recovered  a  great  many  castles, 
and  regained  the  town  of  Berwick.     But  this  success  was 
terribly  checked  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  where  king  Ed- 
ward commanded  in  person :    here  the  Scots  were  entirely 
Walsing-     routed,  and  forty  thousand  of  their  foot  cut  in  pieces. 
w'  ^76        After  this  victory,  the  Scots  seemed  to  despair  of  being 
able   to  maintain  the   contest  any  longer :   insomuch  that, 
when  a  parliament  was  called  at  St.  Andrew's,  all  the  great 
men  of  that  kingdom   (excepting  Wallace)  repeated  their 
Daniel.        oatlis  of  homagc  to  the  king  of  England. 
Hist.  v.  10".      And  here  king  Edward   is  blamed  by  the  Scotch  histo- 
m'trd'fri-    I'laus,  for  making  a  tyrannical  use  of  his  success  :  the  trans- 
p;nrniis  use    planting  tlic  HobiHty,  and   disabling  all  those  who  seemed 

of  his  vfc~       I  o  •'  tj 

iory  against  ca.\^dih\Q  of  making  resistance,  did  not  content  him:  he  was 

the  Scots.      ^^^^  satisfied  with  conquering  the  men,  and  possessing  the 

country,  without  altering  the  face  of  the  constitution,  and 

extinguishing  tho  memory  of  what  was  honourable  to  the 
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nation.     He  set  aside  their  ancient  laws,  and  brought  their      ed- 
Church  to  the  model  of  the  English  :  and,  in  short,  endea-  K.^^^Eng; 

voured    to   give   everything  a  new   form,   and    re-coin    the  ' ' 

government,  both  in  Church  and  state:  and,  which  was  still  ^^"' 

more  singularly  rigorous,  they  complain,  that  he  deprived 
them  of  their  histories  and  papers  of  state,  and  carried  their 
records  into  England,  together  with  the  famous  marble 
chair,  which  he  brought  to  Westminster :  so  that,  in  a  word, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  keep  them  low  in  their  under- 
standings, as  well  as  in  their  fortunes ;  that  by  this  means, 
their  posterity  having  no  idea  of  the  figure  and  importance  ci"  msM 
of  their  nation,  might  submit  to  servitude  with  less  reluctance.  2.  p.  50. 

To  proceed;  the  Scots  had  still  some  hope  of  shaking  offThepope 
their  chains,  and  rallying  their  fortune :  to  enable  them  to  ful-  rhdiction" 
fil  this  purpose,  they  applied  to  the  protection  of  pope  Boni-  "l^lJJ'gf 
face  VIII.,  who,  espousing  their  interest,  sent  a  monitory  bull  Scotland. 
to  king  Edward,  to  desist  from  any  farther  attempt  against 
the  Scots.    And  here,  the  pope  pretended  a  title  to  reinforce 
his  injunctions,   alleging,   that  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland 
belonged  to  the  Roman  see.     He  likewise  wrote  to  the  arch-  Conventio- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  use  his  interest  with  the  king  for  &c%om!2?' 
the  enlarging  the  bishops  of  Glasgow,  and  the   Isles,  and  P-  ^44. 
submitting  the  controversy  between  him,  and  the  Scots,  to 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Spotswood, 

The  king  and  the  English  nobility  were  much  surprised  i^'^l- 
at  the  pope's  claim,  and  resolved  not  to  be  overruled  by  him : 
however,  to  justify  the  king's  proceedings,  and  prevent  any 
such  encroachments  for  the  future,  the  barons,  then  assem- 
bled in  parliament  at  Lincoln,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope 
upon  this  subject,  which  being  a  remarkable  record,  I  shall 
translate  it  for  the  reader. 

"  To  our  most  holy  Father  in  Christ,  lord  Boniface,  by  The  barons 
divine  Providence,  chief  bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  J^'j^f^'''^",//'^ 
his  obedient  sons  send  greeting.  disclaim  his 

"We  firmly  believe,  that  our  holy  mother  the  Church  oi  i„  icmpo- 
Rome,     by    wliose    administration    the    catholick   faith    is  '^"'■''■ 
guarded  and  maintained,  proceeds  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion in  her  resolutions  ;    takes  care   not  to  prejudice  any 
person,  and  is  no  less  solicitous  for  the  preserving  the  rights 
of  other  people,  than  her  own. 

"  Being  assembled  in  parliament  at  Lincoln,  our  sovereign 
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^^^N-  io,.j  t]ie  king  ordered  your  holiness's  letter  relating  to  the 
SEY,  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  be  read  to  us  :  which,  when  we  had 
I  ^  P-^  ^^^]  thoroughly  weighed  and  examined,  we  were  extremely 
shocked  at  the  contents,  being  altogether  new  and  unpre- 
cedented. 

"  It  is  well  known,  holy  Father,  both  in  England  and  else- 
where, that,  from  the  Britons  and  Saxons  down  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  kings  of  England  have  had  direct  dominion 
over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  been  possessed  of  that 
sovereignty  through  all  the  successive  periods  above  men- 
tioned. Neither  has  that  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  to  tem- 
porals, ever  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  has  all 
along  been  reckoned  a  fee  of  the  English  crown.  Neither 
have  the  kings  and  realm  of  Scotland  been  subject  to  any 
other  persons  or  state,  excepting  the  kings  of  England. 
And,  farther,  the  pre-eminence,  independency,  and  dignity 
of  the  English  crown  is  such,  that  it  has  never  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  kings  of  England  to  appear  before  any  fo- 
reign court,  or  defend  their  claim,  either  with  reference  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  any  other  territories  or  tempo- 
ral jurisdictions  belonging  to  them,  before  any  ecclesiastical 
or  secular  judge  ;  neither  were  they,  in  justice,  ever  bound 
to  submit  to  any  such  decision. 

"  Having,  therefore,  thoroughly  weighed  the  purport  and 
contents  of  your  holiness's  letter,  we  came  to  this  unanimous 
resolution,  which,  by  God's  assistance,  we  intend  never  to 
depart  from. 

"That  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  is  by  no  means  obliged 
to  own  the  jurisdiction  of  your  court,  or  submit  to  your  ho- 
liness's sentence  with  respect  to  his  sovereignty  over  the 
A.  D.  1301.  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  indeed  in  any  other  temporal  mat- 
ter whatsoever.  Neither  is  he  to  suffer  his  rights,  above 
mentioned,  to  be  called  in  question. 

"  Neither  is  your  holiness  to  expect  any  embassy  from 
the  king  upon  this  subject,  because  any  of  these  applica- 
tions would  tend  to  the  manifest  disherison  of  the  royal 
dignity  and  crown  of  England,  be  plainly  subversive  of  the 
government,  of  the  liberties,  customs,  and  ancient  laws  of 
the  country  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which  we  are  all  bound 
I)Y  oath,  and,  by  the  grace  of  (jiod,  arc  resolved  to  defend 
them,  to  the  utmost  of  our  jxnver. 
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"  And  as  what  is  contrary  to  our  duty,  is  out  of  our  li-      KD- 

W  \RD  I 

berty  to  grant,  we  neither  do,  nor  will  allow  any  such  undue,    k.  of  Ens' 
uncustomary  usage  :    neither  shall  we  concur  with  the  king,  ' 

in  case  his  highness  should  comply  with  it. 

"  Therefore  we  humbly  entreat  your  holiness  not  to  give 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king  any  disturbance  in  his  rights, 
liberties,  and  customs  ;  but  to  leave  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  royalty  and  jurisdiction,  without  any  diminution  or 
molestation  whatsoever."  Conven- 

This  remonstrance  is  subscribed  and  sealed  by  almost  a^io^^^'Li- 

terae  &c. 

hundred  earls  and  barons:  and,  which  is  more,  they  had  an  tom.'2.  p. 
authority,  as  the  instrument  declares,  to  represent  the  whole  Records^ 
community  of  the  kingdom.  ""'"•  '^• 

About  three  months  after,  the  king  wrote  to  the  pope  The  king 
upon  the  same  subject.     In  this  letter,  he  sets  forth  his  Jl^"'"^'"^"* 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  ;  and  proves  his  title  reigntyover 
from  many  precedents  and  records,  both  before  and  after  « letter  to 
the  Norman  Conquest;    most  of  which  have  been  already    ""J""^^* 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history.  At  last,  the  king  com-  497. 

plains  that  after  these  customary  and  solemn  submissions, 
the  Scots  were  so  hardy  as  to  renounce  their  homage,  and 
to  invade  his  counties  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 
Westmorland ;  where,  besides  the  injustice  of  attacking 
their  sovereign,  they  managed  the  war  with  all  the  barbarity 
imaginable  :  wasting  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  burning 
churches  and  monasteries,  stabbing  children  in  the  cradle, 
cutting  off  women's  breasts,  and  murdering  them  in  child- 
birth, and  setting  fire  to  about  two  hundred  young  clerks  in 
a  house  of  education.  Upon  these  provocations,  the  king 
justifies  his  expeditions  against  the  Scots,  his  seizing  that 
kingdom,  and  disposing  of  the  government  as  he  thought  fit : 
and,  in  the  conclusion,  desires  the  pope  to  have  a  good  opi- 
nion of  the  justice  of  his  proceedings,  and  not  give  credit  to 
any  misinformations  against  him.  ,,  ,„.„,. 

About  this  time,  the  see  of  St  Andrew's  being  void  by  the  "i''*-  l-id^i-, 
death    of   Fraser,    William   Lamberton,    chancellor    of  the  p.  sd;].  ct" 
church  of  Glasgow,  was  promoted  to  that  bisho})rick.    This        "' 
Lamberton,  after  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  was  sent  ^irisonor 
to  London,  made  his  submission  to  king  Ivlward,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  him.     By  this  compliance,  he  made  his  way  to  Id. p. j>i8. 
the  episcopal  chair  :  however,  the  Culdees,  who  pretended  ll!'!rbontTy 

the  popg' 
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to  a  principal  interest  in  the  election,  opposed  him  vigor- 
ously at  the  first.  Before  the  abbey  was  founded,  the 
Culdees  were  the  only  electors  of  the  bishop.  But  being 
barred  their  customary  privilege,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent 
II.,  the  election  was  conveyed  to  the  prior  and  canons. 
But  the  Culdees  being  by  no  means  willing  to  have  their 
privilege  wrested  from  them,  held  up  their  claim,  and  kept 
the  controversy  on  foot.  At  last,  king  David  brought  them 
to  an  accommodation.  And  here,  by  the  articles  of  agreement, 
those  Culdees  that  would  turn  canons,  and  enter  into  the 
monastery,  were  to  vote  with  the  rest  of  the  convent.  To 
baffle  this  settlement,  an  order  was  procured  from  the  pope, 
to  admit  none  into  the  convent  without  the  consent  of  the 
prior,  and  the  majority  of  the  canons :  by  this  expedient, 
the  Culdees  were  excluded  the  monastery,  and  thrown  out 
of  all  share  in  the  election.  The  times  being  now  unsettled, 
they  resolved  to  sieze  the  opportunity,  and  make  an  effort 
to  recover  the  old  ground.  To  this  purpose,  William 
Comyn,  their  provost,  appeared  strongly  against  Lamberton's 
election.  And  neither  party  being  willing  to  drop  the  con- 
test, the  cause  was  carried  by  appeal  to  Rome,  where  Lam- 
berton  prevailed,  and  was  consecrated  .by  pope  Boniface 
VIII.  The  Culdees  being  thus  disappointed,  lost  their  re- 
putation with  their  cause,  and  dwindled  in  their  importance  to 
that  degree,  that,  after  this  check,  we  hear  no  more  of  them; 
their  name  and  order  being,  by  little  and  little,  quite  ex- 
tinguished ^. 

9  The  history  of  the  Culdees  has  ever  been  a  mystery,  and  ever  will  be  so.  It  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  determine  how  far  they  were  a  theoloj;ical  sect,  connected  with 
the  Church,  or  a  theosophic  sect,  connected  with  lodges  of  initiation.  A  prodigious 
amount  of  learning  has  been  expended  on  them  by  the  antiquarians,  but  witliout 
leading  to  any  very  satisfactory  result.  The  following  account  of  the  Culdees  is 
furnislied  by  Mr.  Chalmers  : — "  The  secular  clergy  seldom  or  never  appear  in  the 
Scottish  history ;  during  the  Scottish  period,  the  bishops,  indeed,  and  the  abbots, 
appeared  very  conspicuous,  and  the  Culdees  we  sluiU  discover  in  their  cells,  thougli 
their  origin  be  extremely  obscure :  they  were  neither  mentioned  by  Bede,  nor 
known  to  Ncnnius,  nor  acknowledged  by  Adamnan  j  yet  were  not  the  Culdees  pe- 
culiar to  North  ]?ritain ;  they  were  equally  recognised  by  the  same  name  in  the 
ecclesiastical  systems  of  Ireland,  of  Wales,  and  of  England.  The  Culdees  were 
undoubtedly  monks  in  all  tliose  countries,  as  tlie  name  implies,  though  tlicy  ac- 
quired tlu'ir  distinguislied  appellation  at  dilFcrent  epochs  in  those  several  nations. 
In  the  united  kingdom  of  the  I'icts  and  Scots,  the  name  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known, if  we  may  determine  from  the  silence  of  Bede,  of  Nennius,  and  Adamnan, 
till  the  establishment  of  a  monastery  at  St.  Andrew's  ;  and  licre  they  were  first  dis- 
tinguished by  the  significant  name  of  Culdees.     They  were  obviously  an  order  of 
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About  this  time,  there  was  a  remarkable  check  given  to       ED- 
pope  Boniface's  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  tlie  crown.  K^Vf  Eng. 
This  pope,  in  a  bull   to  William  de  Gainsborough,  lately  ^^^g^ 
promoted  by  his  holiness  to  the  see  of  Worcester, — in  this  TUc  pope's 
bull,  I  say,  the  pope  pretends  to  put  him  in  possession  o^ ly  tiie''king. 
the  temporalities  of  the  see,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 

Celtic  monks,  who  performed  tlie  functions  of  secular  priests  among  the  Celtic 
people  under  a  Celtic  government,  as  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church  had 
come  down  to  them  from  Constantine  and  Kellach.  Of  Culdees,  there  existed 
in  North  Britain  during  the  Scottish  period,  religious  houses  at  Abemethy,  Dun- 
keld,  St.  Andrew's,  Dunblane,  Brechin,  Mortlach,  Aberdon,  Monjanusk,  Loch 
Leven,  Portmoak,  Dumfermline,  Scone,  and  Kirkaldie.  This  form  of  a  religious 
establishment  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  Picts  and  Scots,  even  from  the  age 
and  example  of  Columba.  During  the  Pictish  period,  there  was  endowed  at  Aber- 
nethy  a  religious  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  Brigid.  Here  it  long  flourished  in 
usefulness,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Scottish  kings.  And  here  the  Culdees  con- 
tinued, till  they  were  suppressed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  religious  novelty 
had  removed  many  ancient  foundations.  2.  Dunkeld  owed  the  erection  of  a  reli- 
gious house  to  the  pious  gratitude  of  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin.  It  immediately 
assumed  the  form  which  was  known  and  practised  witliin  tlie  united  kingdom 
during  that  age.  The  house  was  filled  with  Culdees,  who  were  governed  by  an 
abbot ;  and  with  them  resided  a  bishop,  who  performed  independently  the  functions 
of  his  office.  The  abbots  of  Dunkeld  for  many  ages  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Scottish  government.  And  the  monastery,  with  the 
Culdees  and  their  abbot,  continued,  amidst  many  reforms,  till  the  reign  of  Mal- 
colm IV.  3.  At  St.  Andrew's,  a  religious  house,  \rith  its  usual  concomitants, 
existed,  when  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  took  place.  The  abbots  here  were 
also  distinct ;  and  they  had  the  honour  to  enumerate  several  kings  in  their  list 
Here  the  Culdees  maintained  their  purity  and  usefulness  for  many  an  age.  A 
priory  was  founded  at  this  ancient  seat  by  Alexander  I.  And  canons  regular  were 
introduced  here  in  1 140,  by  Robert,  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  4.  At  Brechin,  a  reli- 
gious house  was  settled  as  early  as  994.  The  Culdees  of  the  monastery  of  Brechin 
continued  for  many  ages  to  act  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  this  episcopate,  and  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  reformed  by  the  introduction  of  the  canons  regular,  till  the 
accession  of  Robert  Bruce.  5.  The  religious  house  at  Dunblane  is  of  very  ancient 
foundation.  The  Culdees  and  their  prior  retained  possession,  and  here  performed 
their  functions,  during  several  ages  ofrefonn.  They  were  superseded,  however,  by 
canons  regular,  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  6.  A  reli- 
gious house,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Servan,  was  erected  in  the  earliest  times  on 
an  islet  in  Loch  Leven.  Successive  kings,  Macbeth,  Malcolm  III.,  and  Edgiir, 
and  his  brother  Ethelred,  with  the  bishops  Maldovin  and  Modoch,  were  all  stu- 
dious to  endow  the  Culdees  of  Loch  Leven.  Here  they  performed  their  usual 
functions,  till  the  reforming  hand  of  David  I.  fell  upon  them.  To  the  priory  of  St. 
Andrew's,  this  pious  prince  gave  the  monastery  of  St.  Servan,  with  the  island  of 
Loch  Leven  ;  and  witli  an  intimation,  that  if  tlic  Culdees  would  live  peaceably,  they 
should  be  protected,  but  if  they  should  resist  the  royal  grant,  they  would  be  ex- 
pelled the  lioly  isle  of  Servan.  The  Culdees  were  expelled  ;  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  the  time  and  circumstances  of  that  event,  which  arose  from  the  violence 
of  the  canons,  and  the  connivance  of  tlie  bishop,  who  usually  supported  (he  canons 
against  the  Culdees.  7.  Portmoak,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  Loch  Leven,  and  tlie 
northern  ellUix  of  the  Leven  river,  was  founded  during  the  ninth  century,  by 
Ungus,  the  Pictish  king,  as  a  religious  house.  Here  the  Culdees,  under  the  usual  rule 
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tion :  but  the  bishop,  at  his  doing  homage  to  the  king,  was 
obhged  to  renounce  that  clause  in  the  bull,  which  made 
mention  of  the  temporalities,  and  to  make  an  acknowledg- 
ment before  the  king  and  council,  that  he  held  his  tempo- 
ralities of  the  king.  And,  which  is  more,  the  bishop  was 
fined  a  thousand  marks  for  receiving  a  bull  so  prejudicial  to 
the  regale. 

of  their  abbot,  performed  their  accustomed  functions  for  many  a  savage  reign. 
They  were  refomied  during  the  general  reformation  of  the  worthy  David.  They, 
too,  became  the  prey  of  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Andrew's,  though  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  depredation  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  8.  The  splendid 
abbey  of  Dumfermline  owed  its  inconsiderable  foundation  to  Malcolm  Ceanmore ;  its 
completion  to  Alexander  I. ;  and  its  reform  to  David  I.  The  monastery  of  Dum- 
fermlin  was  dedicated,  like  the  other  Culdean  establishments,  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Here  the  Culdees,  with  their  abbot,  discharged  their  usual  duties  during  several 
reigns ;  and  David  I.,  who  lived  much  with  Henry  I.  of  England,  upon  his  acces- 
sion introduced  among  the  Celtic  Culdees  thirteen  English  monks  from  Canter- 
bury. 9.  We  may  easily  suppose,  that  when  the  fatal  stone  was  transferred  by 
Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin,  from  Argyle  to  Scone,  a  religious  house  would  be  esta- 
blished at  this  ancient  metropolis.  A  Culdean  church  was  here  dedicated  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  like  other  Culdean  monasteries.  The  Culdees  were 
at  length  reformed  in  1115,  by  Alexander  I.,  who  dismissed  the  Culdean  churchmen, 
and  committed  the  custody  of  the  church  of  Scone  to  canons  regular  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, with  a  prior  at  their  head.  10.  At  Monymusk,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  also,  in 
ancient  times,  an  establishment  of  Culdees.  Here,  with  their  prior,  they  performed 
their  usual  functions  for  many  ages  without  complaint.  The  superintendence  of 
this  house  was  transferred  by  David  I.,  while  he  panted  for  reform,  to  the  bishops 
of  St.  Andrew's.  The  several  pretensions  of  the  dependents  and  superior  soon  pro- 
duced controversies.  These  disputes  were  settled  by  a  reference  from  Innocent  III., 
in  1212,  which  gave  them  a  new  constitution;  yet  did  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
in  opposition  to  a  solemn  promise,  suppress  those  Culdees,  and  place  canons  regular 
in  their  room  at  Monymusk,  which  became  thenceforth  a  cell  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Andrew's.  11  In  addition  to  all  those  Culdean  houses,  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  establishment  of  the  Culdees  at  Kirkaldie,  in  Fife;  whence  tlie  place  was  named 
Kil-eledei,  which  was  changed  during  the  Scoto-Saxon  period,  to  Kirkcaldie. 

"  Such,  then,  were  the  originals,  the  nature,  and  the  end  of  the  Culdees  in  North 
Britain.  Yet  system  has  concurred  with  ignorance  in  sujjposing  that  the  Culdees 
were  peculiar  to  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  actually  possessed 
rights  and  exercised  powers  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  established  laws  of 
the  universal  Church  in  that  age  A  retrospective  view  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
from  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  North  Britain,  would  show 
to  a  discerning  eye,  that  the  doctrines,  liturgical  forms,  and  monkish  discipline  of 
the  Britons,  the  Irish,  the  Scots,  and  tlie  Picts,  were  extremely  similar,  as  all  those 
people  were  indeed  congenerous  ^." 

'  Their  aanic  was  probably  dorivid  from  the  notion  of  their  retreat  and  suchision.  In 
the  Welsh,  eel,  which  means  shelter,  a  hiding,  would  form  the  name,  in  the  plural,  thus; 
celydi,  eclydiaud,  celydion,  celydwys.  In  the  Gaelic,  culdee  signifies  a  monk,  a  hermit;  the 
name  of  cuildeach  is  commonly  given  at  this  day,  says  the  learned  and  reverend  Dugal 
Campbell,  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  to  persons  who  are  not  fond  of  society.  Stat.  Account,  v.  xiv. 
p.  200.  lu  the  Gaelic,  also,  ceile  signifies  a  servant  ;  hence,  ceile  de,  the  servant  of  God  ;  de 
being  the  genitive  of  dia,  God.  See  O'Brien's  Diet,  in  voc.  The  topography  of  North  Bri- 
tain docs  not  throw  any  light  on  the  obscure  name  of  the  Cnldces;  as  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  appellation,  in  the  maps  of  Scotland,  which  bears  the  least  analogy  to  the  Culdean 
monks.     It  has  likewise  been  derived  from  the  Latin  cultores  Dei,  worshippers  of  God. 
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This  year,  Boniface,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,       ED- 
came  to  an  open  rupture:  insomuch,  that  the  pope  repent-  KofEne. 

ing  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  procuring  an  accommodation  ^ — v ' 

between  the  two  crowns,  wrote  to  the  king  of  England  to 
break  through  the  articles,  and  promised  him  a  vast  sum  of 
money  in  case  he  would  attack  the  king  of  France.     But  The  king 
the  king,  having  little  confidence  in  the  pope's  steadiness,  Ireak^Jith 
could  not  be  brouffht  to  depart  from  the  treaty  without  Q.iyanceat 

TT  1  111  •        f he  pope  s 

provocation.     However,  the  pope  had  the  courage  to  mam-  solicitation. 
tain  the  contest  upon  his  own  strength,  and  published  a  very  ^^^■'*?}?" 
menacing  and  imperious  bull  against  the  king  of  France,  singham. 
That   this    bull   might   make    the    deeper   impression,    he  J^'^^fJ^^^^^ 
abridged  it  in  these  words  ;  "  Boniface,  bishop  and  servant  supremacy 
of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of  France.     Fear  ragant 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments.    We  give  you  to  under-  J"^^'''  "."'^ 
stand,   that    you  are   bound   to   be  subject   to   us   both  in  with  the 
spirituals   and    temporals.      You  have  no  right  to  bestow  France. 
benefices  or  prebends ;  and  if  the  custody  of  some  vacant 
benefices  belongs  to  you,  you  ought  to  keep  the  profits  for 
their  successors.    If  you  have  disposed  of  any  benefices,  we 
declare  the   presentations  void.      We  likewise    pronounce 
those  hereticks  who  maintain  the  contrary.      Given  at  the 
palace  of  Lateran,  December  the  fifth,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  our  papacy." 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  this  bull,  the  king 
ordered  it  to  be  publickly  burnt,  and  convened  the  three 
estates  upon  this  occasion.  The  noblesse,  and  the  third 
estate,  declared  fully  and  unanimously  against  the  pope's 
encroachments.  And  the  clergy,  though  at  first  they  de- 
sired time  to  give  in  their  answer,  yet  being  pressed  by  the 
king  to  deliver  their  opinion  forthwith,  the  prelates  declared 
that  they  believed  themselves  bound  to  defend  the  king, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom..  p^^  pji^ 

At  the  recess  of  the  states,  the  king  sent  the  pope  a  short  Enks. 

T      .  ,  .        1     •  1         1   1      11       •  1  Hist.,  Cent. 

answ'er,  ni  contradiction  to  Ins  abridged  bull:  it  runs  tluis ;   ii.  ,,.5. ct 

"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  to  Boniface,  ''^"'^' 
who  styles  himself  supreme  bishop,  little,  or  no  greeting. 
Your  great  extravagance  may  please  to  know,  that  we  are  ^r.w ,/ //i/* 
not  subject  to  any  person  whatsoever,  in  things  temporal :  '■""''■*'• 
that  the  bestowing  vacant  churches  and  prebends  is  part  of 
our  regale ;  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  apply  the  profits 
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WIN-     of  vacancies  to  our  own  use :  that  the  Church  preferments 

CTT"PT  - 

SEY,      which  we  have  bestowed,  or  shall  dispose  of  for  the  future, 

Abp.  Cant.  gj.g  warrantable  by  virtue  of  our  prerogative :  and  therefore 
we  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  title  to  such  benefices,  and 
declare  those  void  of  common  sense,  who  question  our  autho- 

Du  Pin,      rity  in  these  points." 

ibid.  p.  6.  Upon  the  progress  of  the  quarrel,  one  Peter  Bosco,  the 
king's  advocate  at  Constance,  maintained  the  claim  in  the 
pope's  bull  to  be  heretical :  and  William  Nogaret,  baron  of 
Calvisson,  brought  a  charge  into  the  Louvre  against  Boni- 
face, in  the  following  articles  :  1st.  He  denies  Boniface  the 
character  of  a  pope.  2ndly,  That  he  is  an  apparent  liere- 
tick.  Srdly,  That  he  is  guilty  of  notorious  simony.  And 
4thly,  He  charges  him  with  sacrilege,  tyranny,  blasphemy, 
extortion,  &c. ;  and  declares,  he  is  ready  to  prove  all  these 
articles  upon  him  in  a  general  council ;  which  he  petitions 
may  be  held,  and  Boniface  imprisoned  in  the  meantime, 
and  struck  out  of  the  administration.  And  at  the  close,  he 
addresses  the  king  to  put  this  motion  in  execution. 

I\M.  p.  7.  The  pope,  on  the  other  side,  being  resolved  to  keep  up 
his  pretences  to  the  utmost  height,  published  his  famous 
decretal,  Unam  Sanctam.  Wherein  he  declares,  there  are 
two  swords  in  the  Church ;  one  spiritual,  and  the  other 
temporal :  that  the  temporal  is  subject  to  the  spiritual ;  and 
that  none  can  deny  this  truth,  without  admitting  two  su- 
preme independent  principles,  and  falling  into  the  heresy 
of  the  Manicheans. 

Ibid.  The  king  being  informed  of  these  proceedings  in  the  court 

of  Rome,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  prelates,  and  re- 
peated his  former  prohibitions ;  viz.  that  none  of  his  sub- 
jects should  depart  the  kingdom,  nor  convey  any  money, 
arms,  horses,  &c.,  out  of  his  dominions. 

This  order  was  made,  to  prevent  the  French  prelates 
going  to  Rome  at  the  pope's  citation,  or  giving  him  any  as- 
sistance with  their  fortunes. 

Ibid.  To  proceed ;  the  king  of  France  convened  the  prelates  and 

nobility  at  the  Louvre :  and  here,  William  du  Plcssis,  one 
of  the  noblesse,  charged  the  pope  with  denying  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  <^hc  eternity  of  a  future  state ;  and 
that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  simoniack ;  with  several  other 
articles  too  long  to  be  inserted. 
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Tlie  pope,  who  was  now  retired  from  Rome  to  Anagni,  pub-      ED- 
lished  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  king  of  France,  k.  of  Eng. 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance:    but  the  ^       "'       ' 
satisfaction  of  this  revenge  was  but  short :  for  Nogaret  and 
Sciarra  Colonni,  marching  to  Anagni  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men,  attacked  the  castle  whither  the  pope  was  withdrawn, 
took  his  holiness  prisoner,  and  rifled  his  treasury.     After 
he  had  been  roughly  treated   by  Nogaret  and  Colonni,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  the  interest  of  the  burghers  of  Anagni. 
Soon  after  his  enlargement,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  died 
(as  it  is  thought)  with  melancholy,  about  five  weeks  after. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  who 
took  the  name  of  Benedict  XI. 

To  return  to  England.     About  this  time,  as  sir  Edward  ibid.  p.  9. 
Coke  reports,  a  subject  brought  in  a  bull  of  excommunication 
against  another  subject  of  this  realm,  and  published  it  to 
the  lord-treasurer  of  England :  and  this  was,  by  the  ancient 
common  law  of  England,  adjudged  treason  against  the  king, 
his  crown,  and  dignity ;    for  the  which,  the  offender  should 
have  been  drawn  and  hanged;  but  at  the  great  instance  of  Coke's  Re- 
the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  he  was  only  banished  the  realm  5°fof.' il."^^ 
for  ever. 

About  three  years  afterwards,  archbishop  Winchelsey  Winchei- 
published  a  constitution  to  secure  the  interest  of  rectors  and  ZuonTvitil' 
vicars  against  the  encroachments  of  other  priests,  residing  reference  to 
in  the  parish.     For  this  purpose,  there  was  an  oath  drawn  vicars. 
up,  which  every  such  priest  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  rector 
or  vicar  at  his  coming  to  settle  in  their  parish.     They  were 
therefore  to  swear  to  submit  to  the  rector  or  vicar,  in  licitis 
et   canonicis   mandatis.      Item.   That  they   would    do   no-  a.  d.  1305. 
thing  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  incum- 
bent ;    that  is,  that  they  would  not  receive  any  oblations, 
obventions,  trentals,  mortuaries,  or  any  other  perquisites, 
belonging  to  the  benefice. 

Item.  That  they  would  not  foment  or  encourage  any  dis- 
putes, animosities,  or  misunderstandings,  between  the  par- 
son and  the  parish ;  but  endeavour  to  promote  a  good  cor- 
respondence amongst  them. 

Item.  They  were  to  swear  not  to  take  any  confessions  in 
the  parish,  excepting  in  cases  allowed  by  the  canons. 
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^yiN-         Item.  They  were  to  swear  to  be  present  at  matins  and 
SEY,      vespers,  and  other  stated  times  for  divine  service,  &c. 

V ^'..  '^"^'       The  saying  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  being  cus- 

Spelman,     tomary  in  these  ages,  occasioned  a  greater  number  of  priests  : 
2.  p.  436.      insomuch  that  there  were  frequently  several  of  this  order 
residing  in  a  parish,  besides  the  incumbent  or  his  curate ; 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  interference,  rivalry,  and  the  con- 
sequent disturbances,  this  constitution  was  provided. 

The  king  having  lately  defeated  the  Scots,  and  got  over 
some  other  difficulties  in  his  government,  resolved  to  call 
499.  his   disaffected   barons  to  an  account,  and  particularly  the 

archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

When  the  king  was  embarking  for  his  late  expedition  into 
Flanders,  the  barons  pressed  him  for  a  new  security  of  their 
liberties  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  forest  charter.  The 
king  looked  upon  the  confirming  these  grants  as  a  diminu- 
tion" to  his  prerogative,  and  signed  the  statute  of  confirma- 
tion very  unwillingly,  as  appears  by  his  complaint  to  the 
The  pope  popc  upon  this  occasion  :  Clement  V.,  who  expected  to  find 
absolves  the  j^jg  accouut  by   disentangliuff  the  kinfj,  made  use  of  the 

kill  '^  jvoiii  G        ij  o ' 

}iis%ngage-  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  declared  the  king  freed  from  his 
]J'/,"/j)/^o.„^  engagements ;  and  because  the  prelates  had  obliged  them- 
Charta.        sclvcs  by  act  of  parliament,  to  publish  an  excommunication 
against  those  that  broke  the  charters  ;  to  avoid  the  terror  of 
this  censure,  the  pope,  in  his  bull  to  the  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, pronounced  all  such  excommunications  void,  and  of  none 
effect.     The  pope  declared  farther,  that  in  case  the  king 
had  sworn  to  keep  the  charters  above  mentioned,  yet  since 
he  had  likewise   sworn  at  his  coronation  to  maintain    the 
rights   of  the    crown,    it  was    reasonable  a    regard  should 
Couven-      be  had  to  this  first  engagement ;  and  therefore  his  holiness 
terce,&c^ '   gave   him    a   release  from    all   promises   prejudicial  to  his 
oyu"  ^  ^      ancient  prerogative. 

The  king's  conscience  being  thus  at  ease,  he  ordered  an 
enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  mutiny  and  misbehaviour  of  the 
barons.     In  this  prosecution  he  began  with  the  earl   mar- 
shal, who  being  in  no  condition  to  deny  the  fact,  cast  him- 
™.       .       self  upon  the  king's  goodness,  and  had  his  pardon.     The 
sterad  An.  rcst  of  the  conspirators  were  likewise  drawn  to  a  confession, 
^'^"^'  and  dcci)ly  fined.     At  last,  the  king  sends  for  the  arch- 
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bishop,  expostulated  with  him,  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  ej)- 
malcontents,  and  laid  high  treason  to  his  charge;  partieu-  k.  ofEn"^. 
larly,  that  when  the  king  was  absent,  upon  the  score  of  the  ^^f/^^^ 
war  with  France,  the  archbishop  entered  into  a  consultation  ixpostn/aws 
with  the  earls  and  barons,  to  depose  his  highness,  to  im-  archbishop, 
prison  him    for   life,  and    set   up  his   son  Edward   in  his  ^^^'^^^  j*^!)"/,^" 

place.  ^'igh  trea- 

The  archbishop  being  reproached  by  the  king  for  this  per-  *°"' 
fidiousness,  offered  nothing  in  his  justification.    It  seems  that 
either  his  courage  or  his  conscience  failed  him.     If  he  was  Godwin  in 
innocent,  as  bishop  Godwin  seems  rather  to  believe,  he  was  ^Vindiel- 
certainly  defective  in  point  of  resolution :  for  he  threw  him-  ^f^^  „^p;,. 
self  at  the  king's  feet,  wept,  and  entreated  his  pardon  ;  and  ')'.*,''"^!*'y 
which  was  still  more  remarkable,  he  offered  the  king  his  and  make  a 
pall,  and  cast  his  life  and  fortune  upon   his  mercy.     '^^'^^ '■^t'^xJ^^- 
king  told  him,  notwithstanding  his  crimes  deserved  it,  beldam, p. 91. 
should  not  prosecute  him  himself,  but  leave  him  to  the  cor- 
rection of  his  own  order :  "  that  you  may  not  pretend,"  says 
he,  '*  yourself  overborne  by  the  partiality  of  my  courts,  I  shall 
refer  the   cause  to  your  fellow  bishops  and  the  pope,  to 
whom  you  seem  willing  to  make  your  appeal."     The  king 
told  him  farther,  that  he  had  found  him  disaffected  to  his 
interest   through  the  whole  course   of  his   administration  ; 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  cross  his  inclination,  and  tire 
his  patience,  upon  all  occasions  whatsoever.     "  How  often," 
says  the  king,  "  have  I  desired  you  to  treat  my  clerks  gently, 
and  not  disturb  them  in  your  provincial  visitations  ?     Rut 
you,  without  any  regard  to  such  condescending  apjilications, 
or  the  authority  of  your  prince,  have  turned  them  out  of 
their  benefices,  without  allowing  them  so  much  as  the  liberty 
of  an  appeal." 

The  archbishop  was  so  overset  with  this  reprimand,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  begged  the  king"?  blessing.  The  king 
replied,  he  forgot  his  character,  and  that  it  was  more  proper  Biit'an.'iu 
for  himself  to  receive  the  blessing  from  the  archbishop,  than  scy'"^^'*^' 
to  give  it :  in  short,  the  king  finding  the  archbishop  so  })u- 
sillanimous  in  his  behaviour,  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
suspicions,  and  complained  to  the  pope  against  him. 

This  pope  had  given  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales  The  kins 
an  invitation  to  his  coronation  at  Lyons.     The  king  made  J,"j^''J* ',^^,, 

VOL.  II.  S  8  present. 
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WIN-     his  holiness  an  excuse :  but  withal  sent  him  a  present  of 
SEY,      go^^  plate  for  his  chamber  and  table. 
Abp.  Cant.       To  return  to  the  archbishop,  who,  upon  the  king's  com- 
Westmo-     plaint,  was  summoned  by  the  pope  to  appear  before  him 
1305.  Con-  and  make  his  defence.     It  seems  Winchelsey  did  not  set 
ventiones,^  forward  on  his  voyage  with  that  expedition  which  was  ex- 
tom.  2.  p.     pected  ;  upon  which,  his  revenues  were  seized,  and  himself 
A.  D.  1306.    outlawed.     And  now,  being  reduced  to   extreme  necessity, 
he  lay  concealed  for  some  time  with  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury ;  who,  for  their  charity  to  the  archbishop,  were  eject- 
Thearch-     ed   the  monastery,  had  their  manors  seized  to  the  king's 
ntshed  by'    ^se,  and  Were  forced  to  beg  about  the  country :  but  Win- 
the  king,      cliclsey  being  banished  soon  after,  the  king  was  reconciled 
parsi.pji  to  the  monks,  and  restored  them  their  effects. 
etdenic.  j^-  ggems,   the   court  displeasure  ran  high  against  Win- 

chelsey :  for  when  Woodlock,  bishop  of  Winchester,  inter- 
ceded for  him,  and  called  him  his  lord,  the  king  resented 
the  respect  of  the  style  so  far,  as  to  put  this  prelate  out  of 
his  protection,  and  seize  his  temporalities  :  declaring  he 
would  not  endure  any  other  person  but  himself  to  be  owned 
as  lord  in  his  dominions  ;  especially  not  such  a  one  as 
was  apparently  guilty  of  treason,  and  had  forfeited  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  subject. 
andsus-  When  the  archbishop  came  to  the  pope,  he  found  his  ho- 

pended  by    liness  stronglv  prcposscsscd  against  him.    Birchinton  reports 

the  pope.  o  J  r      I  o  r 

that  the  archbishop  was  suspended  from  the  administration 

both  of  spirituals  and  temporals,  till  he  could  purge  himself. 

This  the  historian  reckons,  hard  usage,  that  a  prelate  should 

500.  be  barred  the  powers  of  his  character,  and  the  benefit  of  his 

Id,  p.  16.      fortune,  before  any  crimes  were  proved  against  him. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  the  late  present  from  the  king  might 

dispose  the  pope  to  an  over-complaisance  :  besides,  by  this 

suspension,  the  pope  got  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury 

into  his  own  custody,  and  put  the   sequestration  into  the 

Antiqiiit.     hands    of    his    nuncios,    William    de    Testa,    and    Peter 

Britan.  p.     Amaline. 

The  bishops  Thcsc  men  called  John  Salmon,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  an 
take'the^'^^  accouut  for  receiving  the  first-fruits,  or  the  revenues  of  the 
first-fruits  yqJJ  livings  in  his  diocese.  Pandulphus,  who  was  bishop 
diocese.  of  this  scc,  and  had  formerly  been  the  pope's  legate,  began 
this  custom.     At  his  coming  to  Norwich,  he  pretended  his 
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see  was  much  in  debt,  and  procured  a  grant  of  the  pope  to      ED- 
disengage  himself,  by  taking  the  advantage  above  mentioned,  j^  of  En<r! 

But  when  his  successors  insisted  upon  the  same  privilege, ' ' 

they  were  opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  :  not- 
withstanding, they  sometimes  made  use  of  part  of  the  same 
liberty  themselves.  However,  Pecham,  and  the  present 
archbishop,  would  by  no  means  relieve  their  fortune  by 
such  exj)edients.  Ilarpsfjeld, 

But  notwithstanding  the  sequestration  of  the  archbishop-  des.  Angl. 
rick  was  committed  to  these  nuncios,  the  king  kept  pos-  ^fp^is^' 
session  of  the  revenues  :  this  appears  by  his  letter  to  the 
pope,  in  which  he  declares  himself  so  far  dissatisfied  with 
the  archbishop's  conduct,  that  in  case  his  suspension  was 
taken  off  by  his  holiness,  he  should  be  obliged  to  refuse  him 
the  restitution  of  his  temporalities.  Conventio- 

However,  in  the  meantime,  the  pope  was  not  willing  to  &c.' torn.  2.' 
drop  the  profits   of  the   sequestration,   and   therefore    ac-  ^-  ^^'^'^• 
quainted  the  king  that  his  seizure  of  the  revenues  of  the 
archbishoprick  was  a  violation  of  the  canons,  and  that  he 
could  by  no  means  consent  to  it.     The  king,  not  willing  to  The  Jdng 
break  with  the  pope,  sent  him  word,  that  notwithstanding  ^"^^'J*^'!?^^^ 
the  archbishop's  temporalities  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  arciibiskop- 

1       •         1-  •  11  •  ipipi-.T       nek  to  the 

dunng  his  suspension,  and  that  it  was  lawlul  tor  him  to  dis-  pope  during 

pose  of  them  as  he  thought  fit ;  yet  out  of  a  particular  re-  ll'"^'j^l' 

gard  to  his  holiness,  he  was  willing  the  issues  and  profits  pension. 

should  be  all  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  pope's  agent,  and 

that  the  escheater  or  guardian  of  the  temporalities  should 

be   obliged    to   give   in   a   fair   account   of   what  he   had 

received.  Ibid.  p. 

leceiveii.  ,..,.,  1020. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  last  of  this  king's  reign,  there  AVestm.  ad 
was  a   parliament  held  at  Carlisle   upon   the  twentieth  of^"-'*^"'^- 
January.     And  since  the  main  business  of  this  session  re- 
lates to  the  Church,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  it. 

One  main  branch  of  the  business  of  this  parliament,  was  The  exac- 

,  -,    il  '  p  i.      •  1        /•         •  tions  of  th« 

to  prevent  the  oppression  ot  monasteries   by  foreign  supe-  rnurt  of 
riors.     It  seems,  the  superiors  of  the  orders  of  the  Benedic-  ^°"_"'<\'""- 

'  *  plained  oj 

tines,  Cistercians,  Cluniacks,  Premonstratenses,  and  Angns-  nt  the  par- 
tinians,  used  to  draw  contributions  under  pretence  of  a  visit  cartisie.' 
from  their  respective  houses  and  fraternities  in  I^ngland  : 
these  heads  of  orders,  I  say,  whether  generals,  provincials, 
or  abbots,  used  to  tax  the  houses  under  their  jurisdiction, 

s  s  2 
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CHEL-    ^o"^''^i'y  ^o  tl^6  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  ;  by  which 

SEY,      means,  that  which  had  been  given  to  pious  uses,  and  for  the 

^  ^' ./"  '/  service  of  rehgion,  was  turned  into  a  scandalous   and   un- 

In  censum  godlv  tribute  ;  wherefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  earls,  barons, 

reprobum       oii-i-  •  i 

estconver-  occ,  the  King  ordamed  that  no  abbot,  prior,  or  any  other 
!."'"■  religious  person  of  what  state  or  order  soever,  within  the 

No  pay-         ■..,... 

mentsai-     King  s  dominions,  should  pay  any  rent,  talliage,  or  impo- 
foreignre-    sitions,  charged  upon    them  by  any  foreign  superiors,  or 
ligioiis,        agreed  between  themselves  ;  neither  were  they  permitted  to 
go  beyond  sea  to  visit  any  such  monasteries,  in  order  to 
convey  any  part  of  their  revenues  or  effects  thither. 
A.  D.  1307.        Farther,  the  act  likewise  prohibited    all  foreign  abbots 
and  religious  superiors  from  imposing  any  payments  or  bur- 
thens upon  any  monasteries  belonging  to  their  government, 
in  the  king's  territories,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all 
citaParl.     their  interest  and  estate  in  his  highness's  dominions. 
Coke^instit       Howcver,  the  meaning  of  this  statute  was  not  to  bar  the 
part  2.  De  abbots  and  other  foreign  religious  from  visiting  their  charge 
Rdigioso-    ^^  England ;  from  governing  their  monks,  and  exercising 
^80*  ^°^       ^^^  discipline  of  their  order :  I  say,  they  were  not  restrained 
from  this  liberty,  provided  such  visitors  levied  no  contribu- 
tion upon  the  monasteries,  nor  carried  anything  out  of  the 
kingdom,  excepting  such  sums  as  were  necessary  to  furnish 
^tV'fn  ^^^^"^  ^^^  their  voyage. 

314.  The  other  gi'eat  affair  was  the  consideration  of  the  peti- 

tions exhibited  by  the  earls,  barons,  &c.,  against  the  exac- 
tions set  on  foot  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  managed  by 
Mr.  William  Testa,  his  nuncio,  or  by  officers  and  deputies 
in  his  name.     The  heads  of  the  grievances  are  these: 
Articles  First,  the  extravagant  number  of  provisions  of  the  best 

^g^nsuhe  church  preferments,   disposed  of  to   Italians  or  other  fo- 
encroach-     reigncrs  and  non-residents,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  dis- 
court  of       inherison  of  the  founders,  benefactors,  and  their  successors. 
'""^'  Secondly,  they  complained  that    the  pope  pretended  a 

right  to  apply  the  rents  and  revenues  of  religious  houses  to 
the  use  and  maintenance  of  several  cardinals. 

Thirdly,  the  next  article  remonstrates  against  the  pope's 
claim  of  the  first-fruits  of  vacant  benefices ;  a  thing  never 
heard  of  before  :  and  that  this  new  duty  was  vei'y  prejudicial 
to  the  king,  church,  and  kingdom. 

Fourthly,  that  the  demand  of  the  Peter-pence  very  much 
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exceeded  the  proportion  of  the  first  grant,  and  was  exacted       ED- 
to  treble  the  just  value.  v^f^  ^' 

Fifthly,  that  legacies  given  to  pious  uses  were  seized  by  ' -^ ' 

the  authority  of  the  apostolick  see,  and  converted  to  uses         501. 
foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  testator. 

Sixthly,  they  complained  of  an  abuse  with  reference  to 
debts.  For  instance ;  when  the  creditors  went  to  the  pope's 
nuncios,  and  offered  them  half  the  debt  to  secure  the 
rest,  these  nuncios  immediately  ordered  the  debtors  to  be 
summoned  and  distrained  to  answer  before  them,  in  open 
disinherison  of  the  king  and  his  crown. 

Seventhly,  They  complained  that  legacies  which  were 
given  in  general  to  charitable  uses,  and  left  to  the  discre- 
*tion  of  the  executor,  without  any  particularnomination, — that 
these  legacies  were  unjustly  challenged  by  the  pope's  clerks, 
and  turned  to  uses  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  deceased.  Riley,  Pia- 

From  hence  they  conclude,  that  unless  God  shall  arise  foi".  379.'* 
and  scatter  his  enemies,  unless  the  king  and  his  parliament 
appear  vigorously  against  the  mischief,  the  exhausting  the 
treasure  of  the  kingdom,  the  decay  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  undoing  of  the  Church,  must  inevitably  follow.  id.  fol.  381. 

After  the  reading  of  these  articles,  the  nuncio,  William 
Testa,  was  called  into  the  house,  and  the  charge  made  good 
against  him  :  neither  did  he  offer  at  any  other  defence,  ex- 
cepting his  commission  from  the  pope. 

After  a  thorough  examination  ofthe  matter,  it  was  declared 
by  the  assent  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  that  the 
grievances,  oppressions,  and  extortions  aforesaid,  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  in  the  king's  dominions;  and  ^Ir.  Theproi-i- 
William,  the  pope's  nuncio,  was  ordered  not  to  do  anv-  "'""r  "-^""l 
thing  contrary  to  the  purport  of  this  provision,  either  by  "'  (-'(iriis/c. 
himself  or  any  others.  He  was  likewise  enjoined  to  revoke 
and  annul  whatever  had  been  acted  of  this  kind,  either  by 
himself  or  his  agents ;  and  to  keep  the  money  levied  upon 
this  account  in  some  place  within  the  kingdom,  till  the  king's 
pleasure  was  farther  known ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  more 
publick,  it  was  agreed  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  that 
a  remonstrance  against  the  grievances  above  mentioned 
should  be  drawn  up  and  transmitted  with  an  embassy  to  the 
pope.  The  sheriffs,  likewise,  of  the  respective  counties, 
were  commanded  to  make  a  legal  enquiry  after  the  names  of 
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those  commissaries  or  agents  of  ^Mr.  William  Testa,  who 
were  instrumental  in  the  oppressions  above  mentioned  ;  and 
that  all  those  who  were  presented  as  such,  should  be  at- 
tached by  their  bodies,  and  brought  to  answer  their  mis- 
demeanors in  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

And  here,  we  are  to  observe,  that  these  provisions  were 
first  made  in  the  year  1305.  However,  they  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  a  review  by  this  parliament  at  Carlisle. 

While  the  parliament  was  sitting,  there  was  a  remon- 
strance dropped  in  the  house  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  :  it  is  addressed  to  the  Church  of  England, 
by  one  Peter  Fitz-Cassiodore,  which,  I  suppose,  was  a 
feigned  name.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  To  the  noble  Church  of  England,  now  in  distress,  and 
under  servitude  :  Peter,  son  of  Cassiodore,  a  soldier  of  the 
Church  militant,  and  a  devout  champion  for  the  Christian 
religion,  sends  greeting  and  wishes  of  liberty.  '  A\  hat 
thing  shall  I  liken  to  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ?  What 
shall  I  equal  to  thee,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Sion  ?  For  thy 
breach  is  great  like  the  sea,  thou  sittest  solitary  without  any 
to  comfort  thee,  thou  art  made  desolate,  and  faintest  all  the 
dav.*  '  Thou  art  delivered  into  the  hands  of  those  from 
whom  thou  art  not  able  to  rise  up.'  For  thy  Roman  princes, 
like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sitting  in  Moses's  chair,  are 
become  thy  greatest  enemies,  they  enlarge  their  phylacte- 
ries, and  keep  up  a  pretence  to  extraordinary  piety  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  make  no  scruple  to  harass  thee  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  suck,  in  a  manner,  the  marrow  out  of  thy 
bones ;  laying  intolerable  burthens  upon  thee  and  thy 
ministers,  and  putting  thee  under  the  uneasiness  and  dis- 
grace of  tribute,  who  hadst  formerly  the  privilege  of  being 
free.  Let  nobody  wonder  at  this  alteration,  since  thy  mo- 
ther, the  lady  of  the  nations,  has,  according  to  the  custom 
of  some  widows,  marrying  their  inferiors,  made  the  bishop 
of  Rome  thv  fiither,  who  does  not  answer  the  kindness  of 
that  relation  in  any  respect.  Xo,  he  grows  haughty  upon 
the  match,  makes  a  figure  at  thy  expense,  overstrains  the 
advantage  of  a  husband,  and  shews  himself  master,  with  a 
witness,  of  thy  mother's  fortune.  He  takes  eflectual  care  to 
misapply  the  order  given  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  *  take  thee  a 
great  roll,  and  write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen  ;  seize  the  spoils. 
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and  fall  quickly  upon  the  prey.'  But  does  the  apostle  warrant      ED- 
him  in   this  management  of  his  office?    Where,  he  informs   K.of£ng! 
us,  *  that  every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men  is  ordained  ' 

for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God  ?'  that  is,  not  to  pull,  Hebr.  .3. 1. 
and  plunder,  and  squeeze  people  to  death  ;  '  but  that  he  may 
offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins  :  that  he  may  have  com- 
passion on  the  ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way.'  Hebr.  ibid. 
This  bishop  pretends  to  be  St.  Peter's  successor.  Now,  we 
read  that  St.  Peter  returned  to  his  business  of  fishing,  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection  ; 
who,  when  he  had  no  success  in  fishing  on  the  left  side 
of  the  ship,  made  a  throw  on  the  right,  at  our  Saviour's 
command,  and  drew  the  net  to  shore  full  of  large  fish.  By 
the  right  side  of  the  ship,  is  meant  the  proper  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  ecclesiastick  character.  By  this  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  priesthood,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
grant,  the  devil  is  conquered,  multitudes  of  souls  are  gained,  .502. 

and  the  hierarchy  become  fishers  of  men  ;  but  the  toiling  on 
the  left  side  of  the  ship,  imports  mismanagement,  and  turns 
to  no  good  account.  Here  faith  grows  languid,  and  the 
mind,  by  disappointment,  is  seized  with  despair.  But  who 
can  wonder  that  nothing  is  taken  this  way  ?  How  can  a 
man  be  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  he  can  serve  God  and 
mammon  at  the  same  time;  please  his  fancy  and  plunge  him- 
self in  the  animal  life,  and  yet  offer  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
Christ  Jesus  ?  And,  without  doubt,  that  shepherd  who  is 
not  vigilant  for  the  benefit  of  the  flock,  affords  an  opportu- 
nity of  mischief  to  that  roaring  lion  who  walks  about  seek 
ing  whom  he  may  devour.  I  desire  you  would  consider  the 
unaccountable  practice  of  your  pretended  father.  This  fa- 
ther of  yours  drives  away  the  good  shepherds  from  the 
folds,  and  puts  his  ignorant  nephews  and  relations  in  their 
place  ;  men  that  understand  nothing  of  the  management  of 
the  sheep,  nor  trouble  themselves  how  much  they  are  wor- 
ried by  the  wolf.  In  short,  these  men,  who  mind  nothing 
but  shearing  the  fleece,  and  eating  the  mutton,  have  the 
crook  put  into  their  hand,  only  to  shew  their  authority,  and 
make  a  benefit  of  the  employment.  These  guides  are  care- 
ful enough  to  consult  their  present  advantage;  *  they  ease 
their  own  shoulders  from  the  burthen,  and  deliver  their 
hands  from  making  the  pots.'     From  whence  it  is  evident  P*.  ^1.  6. 
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WIN-  that  the  design  of  the  priesthood  is  strangely  perverted 
SEY,  now-a-days;  the  service  of  Almighty  God  is  neglected; 
Abp.  Cant,  tlie  distributions  of  charity  unpractised  ;  and  the  pious  be- 
nefactions of  kings  and  princes  misapplied  in  a  great  mea- 
sure. Is  it  not  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider,  that  since 
Christ  paid  tribute  for  himself,  and  St.  Peter,  refused  to  inter- 
pose in  a  dispute  about  property,  and  declared  his  kingdom 
not  to  be  of  this  world ;  is  it  not  a  wonderful  thing,  I  say, 
that  the  man  who  pretends  to  be  our  Saviour's  vicar,  or  vice- 
gerent, should  style  himself  universal  governor,  and  grasp 
at  the  empire  of  the  universe  ?  And  as  for  you  his  daughter, 
what  usage  does  he  put  upon  you?  does  he  not  poll  and 
rack  you  at  his  pleasure  ?  The  tenth  of  your  revenue  will 
not  satisfy  him,  without  the  first-fruits  of  the  livings.  And 
what  is  all  this  for  ?  Why,  it  is  to  fill  his  own  exchequer, 
and  raise  estates  for  his  family.  There  are  likewise  other 
contributions  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  agents. 
These  impositions  amount  not  only  to  the  taking  away  men's 
livelihoods ;  but  are,  in  a  manner,  a  downright  preying 
upon  the  flesh  and  bones  of  his  charge.  May  not  such  a 
person  be  justly  compared  to  king  Nebuchadonozor,  who 
rifled  and  demolished  the  Lord's  temple,  and  carried  off  the 
consecrated  plate  ?  Since  they  both  acted  the  same  part, 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  stand  together  in  a  com- 
parison. Nebuchadonozor  plundered  the  ministers  of 
God,  and  unfurnished  his  house  ;  and  does  not  this  father 
of  yours  do  the  same?  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
better  for  people  to  be  dispatched  by  a  sword,  than 
left  to  the  execution  of  hunger;  for  this  latter  way  of  dying 
does  but  draw  out  the  punishment  to  a  greater  length, 
and  give  people  more  time  to  feel  pain.  Thou  mayest, 
O  daughter,  make  use  of  the  lamentation  of  the  prophet, 
'  Behold  and  see,  all  you  that  pass  by,  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
i.amcntat.  like  uuto  my  sorrow.'  *  By  the  greatness  of  thy  grief  thy 
'■  '^'  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,  insomuch  that  thou  art  not 

jh  4  8        known  in  the  streets.'     '  Thy  governor  above  mentioned  has 
brought  thee  into  darkness,  compassed  thee  with  gall,  and 
lb  3  2  ry     made  thee  drunken  with  wormwood.     O  Lord,  look  down 
1'5-  from  heaven,  and  behold  the  affliction  of  thy  people,  and 

hear  their  cry;'  for  the  heart  of  that  man  is  hardened  be- 
yond the  obduration  of  Pharaoh,  neither  will  he  release  the 
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servitude  of  thy  people,  nor  let  them  go,  without  the  special  ,  ED- 
interposal  of  thy  providence ;  without  thy  mighty  power,  and  k.  of  Eng. 
thy  stretched-out  arm.  For  he  does  not  only  harass  the  ^  '  ' 
living  at  a  miserable  rate,  but  stretches  his  authority  to  a 
new  claim,  and  seizes  the  effects  of  the  dead ;  and  under  the 
pretence  of  persons  dying  intestate,  endeavours  to  make 
what  they  leave  behind  them  his  own.  The  English  nobi- 
lity, therefore,  would  do  well  to  consider  that  as  the  French 
have  formerly  discovered  their  inclinations  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  this  country ;  now  it  is  to  be  feared  these  new  en- 
croachments of  the  court  of  Rome  may  give  such  ambitious 
neighbours  a  handle  to  succeed  in  their  wishes ;  for  by  ex- 
hausting the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  weakening  the 
interest  of  the  native  clergy,  the  state  must,  by  consequence, 
be  in  a  worse  condition  to  repel  a  foreign  invasion.  That 
therefore,  thy  misfortune,  O  daughter,  may  not  be  rivetted 
upon  thee,  and  thou  and  thy  priests  consigned  to  perpetual 
slavery,  it  will  be  highly  expedient  that  thy  noble  bene- 
factors, the  king,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  exert  them- 
selves for  thy  rescue  ;  that  they  oppose  the  attempts,  and 
check  the  pride  and  presumption  of  that  man  who  is  by  no 
means  thus  enterprising  for  the  service  of  God,  but  is  alto- 
gether governed  by  secular  views,  by  projects  of  aggran- 
dizing his  figure,  and  enriching  his  relations.  It  is  to  com- 
pass this  point  that  he  taxes  the  English  so  deeply,  sets  up 
unprecedented  pretensions,  and  makes  it  his  business  to 
draw  out  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom.  For  unless  there 
is  a  speedy  stop  put  to  this  mischief,  the  kingdom  will  pro- 
bably be  undone,  and  then  the  remedy  will  come  too  late. 
God  Almighty  take  away  the  veil  from  that  man's  heart 
(meaning  the  pope),  and  give  him  a  broken  and  contrite 
spirit,  and  make  him  understand  the  conduct  of  the  true 
God  ;  that  by  this  guidance  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
error  of  his  own  ways,  and  give  over  all  his  sinister  and  in- 
defensible undertakings ;  and  that  the  vine  which  the  right 
hand  of  God  has  planted  may  spread  and  become  fruitful ; 
and  let  the  words  of  God,  spoken  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
encourage  you  to  "oppose  these  beginnings  of  usurpation. 
The  text  runs  thus  : — '  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  de- 
stroy and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture,  saith  the  Lord ; 
ye  have  scattered  my  flock,  and  driven  them  away;  behold,  I  Jcrcm.  23. 
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"WIN-     will  visit  upon  you  the  evil  of  vour  doincrs,  saitli  the  Lord. 
CHEL       -K^  ■ 

SEY.'     -^o  man  of  this  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne 

Abp.  Cant,  of  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah.'     If  these  texts 

Jer. 22. 30.   make  no  impression  upon  him;  if  these  menaces  will  not 

frighten  him  from  his  unjustifiable  projects,  and  bring  him 

to  restitution,  let  them  then  give  him  up  for  one  hardened  in 

impenitency,  and  sing  the  hundred  and  ninth  psalm  against 

DeVera      him, — '  Hold  not  thy  tongue,  O  God  of  my  praise,'  &c." 

R^^s S        Thus  far  this  remonstrance  :  what  effect  it  had  is  not  re- 

testatiset     ported:  but  probably  it  misht  expedite  the  passing  of  the 

Ecclesias-     *.,  V-iii  i 

ticas.&c.fol.  provisions  at  Carlisle  above  mentioned. 

Fox  ex  v"-'  After  the  recess  of  the  parliament,  the  king  was  prevailed 
^s^°  Chro-  on  by  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabin,  to  relax  upon  the  point, 
nensi.  and  dispense,  in  some  measure,  with  the  late  provisions  at 

The  king      Carlisle.     Bv  the  wav,  this  cardinal  was  sent  legate  into 

dispenses  tn  •  -  i      i        i 

favour  of  England  to  finish  the  peace  with  France,  and  conclude  the 
Westo^  match  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  king  Philip's 
ster.  ad  An.  daughter.      The  king,  therefore,  having  occasion    for    the 

1 30"  '  o 

pope's  friendship,  and,  it  may  be,  an  over  regard  for  his 
character,  ordered  the  chancellor  not  to  seal  the  writs  to 
the  sheriffs  for  the  business  above  mentioned :  he  likewise 
granted  Testa  and  Amaline,  the  pope's  nuncios,  their  com- 
missaries,  and  agents,   a  protection  to  travel  through  the 

Id.  foL383.  kingdom,  for  the  dispatch  of  the  pope's  business. 

I.M.  lb.  And  to  gratify  his  holiness  farther,  he  allowed  his  nuncios, 

as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  collect  the  first-fruits  of  vacant 
benefices,  either  with  or  without  cure,  for  the  term  required 
by  his  holiness  (that  is,  for  three  years) ;  the  prohibitions 
made  in  parliament  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Upon 
condition,  however,  that  they  did  not  collect  any  of  the  reve- 

Comentio-  nues  of  the  vacant  monasteries  for  the  pope's  use.     They 

nes,  Literae,  ,.,         .  •    •        i  i.  ^      .  .  c  ^\ 

&c.  torn.  2.   were  likewise  enjoined  not  to  transport  any  ot  the  money 
35^E^i^M  collected,  in  specie,  but  only  remit  it  by  bills  of  exchange. 
19-  Upon  this  occasion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  some- 

whafu-hen  ^'""&  Concerning  the  import  and  original  of  first-fruits,  or 
first  paid,  annates.  By  the  term,  we  are  to  understand  a  year's  revc- 
whom.  nue,  or  tax,  upon  the  revenue  of  the  first  year  of  a  vacant 
benefice.  As  to  the  time  when  this  practice  began,  it  is 
observed  that,  ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  some  bishops 
or  abbots  have,  either  by  custom  or  particular  privilege,  re- 
ceived annates  of  the  benefices  belonging  to  their  patronage 
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or  jurisdiction.     Thus,  in  the  year  1126,  Peter,  bishop  of      ED- 
Beauvois,   gave   the  canons  regular  of  the  church   of   St.  K/ofEng.' 

Quintin,  the  annates  of  all  the  prebends  of  his  cathedral. ' 

The  same  grant  was  made  in  the  same  century  to  the  canons 
regular  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  by  the  bishop  and  chapter 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  As  to  the  payment  of  annates  to 
the  pope,  we  find,  by  the  remonstrance  at  Carlisle,  it  was 
altogether  new  and  unprecedented.  But  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  almost  always  gaining  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  seldom  gave  over  any  project  of  interest.  Thus 
pope  John  XXII.  secured  the  annates  of  all  vacant  bene- 
fices for  three  years  together,  bishopricks  and  abbeys  only 
excepted.  This  was  going  upon  the  precedent  of  Clement 
V.  already  mentioned.  The  successors  of  John  improved 
this  advantage  into  a  standing  claim,  and  likewise  hooked 
the  bishops  and  abbots  into  the  common  servitude  :  Platina 
reports,  that  Boniface  IX.  set  this  custom  on  foot,  but  then 
he  was  so  favourable  as  not  to  charge  the  annates  any 
deeper  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  first  year. 

The  payment  of  annates  has  been  all  along  grudged  to  the 
pope,  and  was  warmly  contested  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
n    1  4 14.      Neither  could  the  court   of  Rome   carry  their 
point  there,  because   the   delegates  of  the   French  nation 
stood  stiffly  against  this   exaction.     The  council  of  Basil, 
likewise  held  in  1431,  forbade  the  payment  of  annates  by  a 
decree  of  the  twelfth  session  :  but  then,  at  the  same  time, 
they  ordered  the  pope  should  have  a  reasonable  aid  granted 
to  put   him   in    a   condition  to    manage  the   aflfairs  of  the 
Church,  and  support  the  cardinals.    The  council  of  Bourges, 
in  1438,  approved  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Basil  against 
this  payment:  to  which,  we  might  add,  its  being  forbidden 
and  put  down  by  several  edicts  of  the  French  kings.     As  to  Polydor. 
England  ;  the  encroachment  of  the  court  of  Rome  went  on,  venL  ^-°' 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  A  HI.     And  even  then,  though  therum.1-8. 
person  was  changed,  the  burthen  continued,  and  the  Church  Spondan. 
had  only  the  liberty  of  paying  her  money  to  another  hand.  n^"u"ro^' 
To  proceed.  LaP.  Alex- 

T»    1  r>  111  •  •  •  1  andreJaco-- 

Robert  Bruce,  who  had  sometmie  since  set  up  a  title  to  i,inc  Select. 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  got  himself  crowned  at  Scone,  spe*,',,^*^'' 
fought  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Peml)roke,  and  afterwards  Olossar. 
the  earl  of  Glocester,  and  defeated  them  both.     King  Ed-         504. 
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ward  being  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Scottish  revolt, 
ordered  all  that  held  by  knight's  service  to  march  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  army  at  Carlisle :  when  the  forces  were 
drawn  down,  the  king  moved  with  them  toward  Scotland ; 
but  his  death  quickly  put  an  end  to  this  expedition :  for,  at 
his  first  setting  forward,  he  fell  sick  of  a  dysentery,  and  died 
at  Bourgh-upon-Sands,  upon  the  seventh  of  July :  he  reigned 
thirty-four  years  and  seven  months,  and  lived  sixty-eight. 
He  was  a  prince  of  an  enterprising  and  military  genius,  and 
successful  in  what  he  undertook.  He  recovered  the  king- 
dom from  Montfort's  rebellion,  in  his  father's  time,  as  has 
been  already  observed :  and  when  he  came  to  the  govern- 
ment himself,  he  made  an  entire  conquest  of  the  Welsh,  re- 
trieved Aquitaine  from  the  king  of  France,  overran  Scot- 
land, and  obliged  the  Scots  to  acknowledge  him  sovereign 
of  that  kingdom :  and  notwithstanding  he  died  so  much 
advanced  in  years,  his  heat  and  vigour  for  the  campaign 
held  out  to  the  last.  And  though  conquest  and  military 
glory  seemed  to  have  had  the  ascendant  over  him,  yet  it 
must  be  said,  his  reign  was  very  remarkable  for  polishing 
the  administration,  and  refining  upon  the  old  laws.  This 
point  will  be  sufficiently  clear  to  any  one  that  peruses  the 
Statute-book,  where  the  reader  may  find  a  great  many  very 
serviceable  acts  passed  in  tliis  reign. 

And,  which  must  not  be  omitted,  the  legislature  itself  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  into  somewhat  of  a  new  form.  For  this 
king,  as  the  learned  observe,  was  the  first  who  made  the 
commons  a  third  estate,  and  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  the  passing  of  bills  with  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.  For,  from  the  49th  Henry  III.  to  the  18th 
Edward  I.,  there  were  no  parliamentary  summonses  sent  to 
the  knights  of  counties.  And  as  for  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
they  were  not  made  part  of  the  legislative  body,  till  the 
twenty-third  of  this  reign.  And  in  this  first  parliament,  in 
which  they  appeared,  they  acted  separately  from  the  county 
representatives,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  them  by 
the  king's  writ.  In  this  distinct  capacity  they  voted  the 
king  a  seventh,  whereas  the  temporal  lords  and  knights  of 
the  shires,  granted  no  more  than  an  eleventh. 

This  prince  was  twice  married  :  l)y  his  first  wife  Eleanor, 
sister  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  he  had  four  sons  and 
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nine  daughters :  of  his  sons,  none  survived  him  excepting  ^y^^j^  I 
Edward  his  successor.     By  his  second  queen,  daughter  to  K.  ofEng. 
king  Philip  the  hardy,  of  France,  he  had  issue  Thomas  de 
Brother  ton,  and  Edmund  of  Woodstock  ;  the  first  of  whom 
was  created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other,  earl  of  Kent,  in  Q^"jj'f°/i'^''* 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.     He  was  buried  in  Westmin-  Hist.  Dug- 
ster  abbey,  near  his  father,  king  Henry  III.  ronlge.  "^ 

Westmo- 
nast.  ibid. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 
"  The  '  Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius,'  of  which  a  well-executed  translation  has  just  appeared 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  is  certainly  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  literary  world.  Mr. 
Francis  Barham,  the  translator,  has  achieved  an  interesting  object,  by  ascertaining  a 
genuine  copy  of  this  work  ;  and  we  have  read  with  pleasure  every  line  of  a  composition, 
which  so  clearly  establishes  itself  as  the  prototype  of  the  noblest  poem  in  the  language, 
Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Never  did  the  genius  of  the  blind  old  schoolmaster  shine  more 
brilliantly,  than  when  we  contemplate  the  manner  in  which  it  soared  and  expanded  itself 
from  the  suggestive  ground,  which  from  its  importance  and  merit,  ought  certainly  to  be 
separately  published." 

From  the  Morning  Herald. 
"This  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  curiosities  of  national  interest  which  has  ap- 
peared for  many  years.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  Latin  original, 
which  received  the  highest  suffrage  from  the  first  scholars  in  the  age  of  Milton,  the  au- 
thentic editions  of  the  drama  had  become  extremely  scarce.  Bishop  Douglas  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  nearly  a  century  ago,  sought  in  vain  for  this  masterpiece  of  Grotius,  long  cele- 
brated as  the  prototype  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  At  length  Mr.  Heber,  who  spent  his 
life  and  fortune  in  the  collection  of  rare  books,  procured  two  copies  dated  1601.  These 
copies  of  the  drama  having  fallen  into  Mr.  Earham's  hands,  he  translated  it  into  English 
blank  verse,  and  published  it  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  where  it  first  attracted  our  attention, 
and  elicited  our  most  favourable  opinion.  It  is  now  republished  in  a  distinct  form,  with 
an  historical  introduction.  On  are-perusal  of  Mr.  Barham's  translation,  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  confirm  our  original  statement  as  to  its  merits.  Connected  as  this  long-lost 
work  of  Grotius  is  with  the  history  of 'Paradise  Lost,'  and  compelled  to  adopt  the  medium 
of  blank  verse  in  its  translation,  a  comparison  with  Milton's  great  epic  forces  itself  upon 
the  reader  ;  but  Mr.  Barham  passes  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal.  We  are  necessarily 
reminded  of  Milton,  but  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  translator,  whose  flowing  periods, 
force  of  language,  and  poetical  diction,  sustain  him  well  in  the  dangerous  current  on  which 
he  has  perilled  lijsfame.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  also,  this  work  must  particularly 
commend  itself  to  our  countrymen,  who  will  read  the  chef  d'Kuvrc  of  Grotius  with  increased 
pleasure,  from  its  affording  them  a  clue  to  the  thoughts  which  inspired  some  of  the  noblest 
flights  of  our  immortal  Milton." 

From  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
"The  first  paper  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  admirer  (we  had  almost  said, 
idolater)  of  John  Milton — and  who  is  not  ? — especially  of  '  Paradi.se  Lost ;'  for  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  'Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius,'  the  renowned  and  often  heard  of 'Prototype 
of  Paradise  Lost,'  which  has  hitherto  been  a  sealed  book,  except  to  scholars,  but  which  is 
'  nov/  Jirst  translated  from  the  Latin'  [into  English  blank  verse]  'by  Francis  Barham, 
Esq.'  Thus  English  readers  will  not  only  have  an  opportunity  of  peru.'^ing  a  work  long 
weUkno>vn  to  them  by  name,  but  of  judging  for  themselves  how  far  Milton  was  indebted 
to  any  predecessor  for  the  idea  of  his  extraordinary  poem.  There  are  some  very  interesting 
prefatory  remarks  to  the  translation,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  observed,  '  that  it  was  not 
to  the  ancients  only  that  Milton  was  indebted;  he  availed  himself  equally  of  the  moderns, 
and  without  doubt  the  'Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius'  furnished  Milton  with  that  seed  of 
thought  and  passion,  which  afterwards  bloomed  out  in  that    'bright  consirmmate  flower,' 


the  'Paradise  Lost.'  And  in  this  translation,  Mr.Barham  has  endeavoured,  he  declares,  to 
retain  something  of  that  INliltoiiic  cadence  in  blank  verse  which  has  been  so  highly  eulogised 
by  Elton.  By  the  publication  of  this  translation,  Mr.Heraud  will  enable  the  public  to 
decide  whether  the  tragedy  of  '  Adamus  Exul'  is  not  the  more  probable  source  of  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  than  '  Andreini's  Adam,'  an  Italian  drama,  to  which  such  honour  has  been 
allotted   by   Voltaire    and  Hayley  ;    or   the   '  Paradise  Perso,'    defended  by   Pearce,  &c. 

...The  translation  of  the  'Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius,  the    Prototype  of 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,'  is  completed,  and  many  parts  are  distinguished  by  power  of 
thought  and  dignity  of  style.  It  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  the  literary  world,  and  to 
those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  sources  from  which  renowned  authors  derive  th€  plans 
of  their  own  productions,  or  borrow  ideas  and  expressions." 

From  the  Swi 
"  The  first  article  in  the  number  before  us,  is  a  translation  of  the  first  portion  of  Grotius' 
Latin  Play,  '  Adamus  Exul,'  which  the  translator,  Mr.  Francis  Barham,  thinks  was  the 
prototype  of  iMilton's  Paradise  Lost.  We  have  read  it  with  some  curiosity,  and  have  been 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  thoughts  and  images  that  both  poets  have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Satan.  The  introductory  prose  character  of  the  learned  Grotius,  the  ancestor, 
as  we  have  heard,  of  the  member  for  London,  is  very  well  written." 

From  t/ie  Spectator. 
"  Mr.Barham  has  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  this  long  lost  work  of  Grotius.     It 
appears  that  if  this  drama  of  Grotius  has  more  of  scholastic  subtilty,  it  has  less  of  original 
genius  than  our  immortal  epic." 

From  tJie  Atlas. 
"The  degree  of  resemblance  subsisting  between  Milton's   'Paradise  Lost'    and  the 
'  Adamus  Exul '  of  Grotius,  invests  it  with  much  extraneous  interest." 

From  the  Original  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 
"  The 'Adamus  Exul'  of  Grotius  is  translated  v/ith  peculiar  force  and  energy,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal." 

From,  the  Britannia. 

"The  opening  article  is  a  translation  of  the  '  Adamus  Exul'  of  Grotius.  '  the  prototype  of 
Paradise  Lost,'  a  tragedy  composed  by  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  which  the  translator, 
Francis  Barham,  Esq.,  gives  to  the  English  reader  for  the  first  time.  A  few  prefatory 
remarks  supply  the  proof  tliat  Milton  was  indebted  to  this  remarkable  production  for  the 
idea  which  he  subsequently  worked  out  in  his  great  poem.  They  are  satisfactory,  and  are 
supported  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work  itself.  The  paper  is,  therefore,  very  valua- 
ble and  interesting  ;  the  translation  is  of  exceeding  beauty  ;  and,  altogether,  the  contribu- 
tion to  our  literature  is  of  high  importance.  We  have  seen  but  the  commencement  of  it ; 
we  shall  look  for  this  continuation  with  a  certainty  of  deriving  from  it  both  pleasure  and 
profit.  Meanwhile  we  extract  a  short  passage,  in  order  to  supply  our  readers  with  some 
notion  of  its  style.     It  is  from  the  lament  of  the  angels  over  the  doom  of  Satan." 

From  the  Era. 
"  Among  poetry  the  most  important  is  the  commencement  of  a  translation  of  '  The 
Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius,'  the  prototype  nf  Paradise  Lost,  now  first  translated  from  the 
Latin,  by  Francis  Barham,  and  introduced  by  a  prolegomena  in  that  peculiar  style  of  criti- 
cism which  has  distinguished  the  Monthly  under  the  management  of  the  present  talented 
editor." 

From  the  Sunday  Times. 
"  The  translation  of  tlie  '  Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius'  is  very  ably  managed,  and  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  writer  gifted  with  sublime  powers  of  thought." 

Froin  the  Charter. 
" '  The  Adamus  Exul'  is  a  n')ble  composition,  and  has  found  a  noble  translator." 

From  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle. 
"  The  opening  article  of  the  October  Number  contains  a  learned  disquisition  upon  the 
geographical  position  of  Eden,  introductory  to  an  account  of  the  earliest  poetical  com- 
positions relative  to  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  and  concludes  with  a  translation,  in  blank  verse,  of 
'  The  Adamus  Exul,'  of  Grotius.  Tiic  original  is  extremely  scarce,  and  we  never  met  with 
a  copy  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  translator  does  full  justice  to  his  author.  The 
speech,  spoken  by  Adam,  beginning,  'The  day  arises,'  is  a  specimen  of  the  rich  and  poetical 
diction  "employed  throughout  the  performance," 
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